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CHAPTER  Vn. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  FISHEa 

535.  Thb  fifth  and  last  class  of  the  Vertebrated  sub-king- 
dom, comprises  the  animals  known  as  Fishes.  These  are  destined 
to  live  altogether  in  the  water-;  and  this  circnmstance  has  im- 
pressed a  peculiar  character  on  their  entire  organization :  but 
the  most  important  differences  which  they  present,  wlien  we 
compare  them  with  the  other  Yertebrata,  consist  in  the  confer- 
mation  of  their  apparatus  for  respiration  and  circulation.  They 
have  no  lungs  at  any  period  of  their  lives ;  and  they  breathe  by 
gills  only.  Their  heart  contains  but  two  cavities ;  and  receives 
only  venous  blood.  This  liquid,  after  having  been  brought  into 
contact  with  oxygen,  paases  into  a  dorsal  vessel,  where  no  new 
force  accelerates  its  course  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Their  circulation  cannot,  therefore,  be  as  active  as  that  of 
the  higher  animals  ;  and  their  blood  is  cold  like  that  of  Reptiles. 
Their  skin  is  covered  only  with  scales,  which,  in  some  instances, 
are  scarcely  discoverable,  so  that  the  skin  appears  quite  bare ; 
they  have  no  mammary  glands  like  the  Mammalia,  and  they 
are  reproduced  by  means  of  eggs ;  lastly,  their  members  have 
the  form  of  fins. 

536.  Tlie  external  form  of  Fishes  varies ;  but  their  body  is 
generally  but  little  divided.  Their  head,  which  is  as  broad  as 
the  trunk,  is  not  separated  from  it  by  any  narrowing  like  the 
neck  of  the  higher  Yertebrata ;  and  their  tail,  by  its  size  at  its 
origin,  is  not  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Some  of 
these  animals  are  quite  destitute  of  fins ;  but  in  general  we  find 
a  considerable  number  of  these  organ?,  placed, — some  on  the 
central  line  of  the  back  or  the  abdomen,  and  consequently  single, 
— others  on  the  sides,  and  arranged  in  pairs  (Fig.  345).  These 
last  represent  the  four  limbs  of  the  other  Yertebrated  animals. 
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FiOb  84A.— Bkakocd  Mollst,  diowing  poeltioo  of 
fins ;  p,  peotonl  fin ;  v,  ▼antral  lln ;  d>,  flnt  dorsal ; 
d*.  seoond  doraat ;  e,  caudal;  a, anal;  o, opealnf  of 
glll-ooT«n. 


The  anterior  members,  which  correspond  with  the  arms  of  Man 
and  the  wings  of  Birds,  are  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  trunk, 
immediately  behind  the 
head,  and  are  called /m^ 
toral  finn.  The  abdo- 
minal members  are  less 
separated  from  each 
other,  and  are  generally 
found  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  body  ;  they  may 
be  situated  more  or  less 
forwards  or  backwards, 
from  the  under  part  of 
the  throat  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tail ;  these  are  called  ventral  Jvm,  The  single 
fins  occupy,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  central  line  of  the 
body ;  and  are  divided  into  dormdfiM^  analfint^  and  caudal fiM^ 
according  as  they  are  placed  along  the  back,  under  the  tail,  or 
at  its  extremity.  They  have  all  very  nearly  the  same  structure, 
and  consist  almost  always  of  a  fold  of  skin,  supported  by  bony 
or  cartilaginous  rays ;  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  tho 
wings  of  bats  and  dragons  are  sustained  by  the  fingers  or  by  the 
ribs,  of  the  animals. 

537.  On  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  large  openings  are 
seen  on  each  side  ;  which  are  placed  immediately  behind  the 
head,  and  which  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  water  that  has  passed 
through  the  gills.  In  general  there  is  only  one  on  each  side ; 
and  its  anterior  edge  is  moveable,  and  resembles  a  flap  or 
valvp. 

638.  The  skin  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  bare,  but  it  is 
generally  covered  with  scales.  Occasionally  these  scales  have 
the  appearance  of  coarse  grains,  at  other  times  they  exist  as 
large  tubercles  or  plates  of  considerable  thickness;  but  in 
general  they  present  the  aspect  of  very  thin  laminae  or  plates, 
arranged  in  the  manner  of  tiles  upon  a  roof,  and  held  together  in 
the  folds  of  the  skin.  We  may  compare  them  to  our  nails ;  but 
they  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  calcareous  salts.     The 
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colours  with  which  fhese  animals  are  adorned,  astonish  us  by 
their  variety  and  splendour.  The  silvery  matter,  which  frequently 
gives  to  them  so  beautiful  a  metallic  splendour,  is  secreted  by  the 
skin,  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  polished  lamin®.— 
Along  each  side  of  the  body  in  most  Fishes  there  is  a  single  series 
of  peculiar  scales,  each  bearing  a  minute  tube.  This  series  of  scales 
is  commonly  known  as  the  lateral  line,  and  its  differences  often 
furnish  valuable  characters  for  the  determination  of  the  genera  and 
species  of  Fishes.  The  object  of  this  curious  arrangement  is  not 
yet  well  made  out.  The  little  tubes  open  into  a  canal  which  runs 
along  beneath  the  lateral  line  ;  this  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  a  glandular  organ  furnishing  that  slimy  secretion  with  which 
the  skins  of  all  Fishes  are  covered.  By  modem  Zoologists,  how- 
ever, this  slimy  matter  is  considered  to  represent  the  outer  coat 
of  the  epidermis ;  and  it  appears  that  the  lateral  canals  communi- 
cate with  a  curious  arrangement  of  tubes  situated  in  the  head,  and 
furnished  with  nerves,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 
539.  The  skeleton  of  Fishes  is  usually  bony ;  but  in  many 
cases,  as  in  the  Ray  and  the  Shark,  it  remains  permanentlj'  in  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  or  cartilaginous  state ;  and  in  some  this  frame- 
work possesses  even  still  less  solidity,  and  remains  perfectly  mem- 
branous :  certain  Lampreys  are  in  this  condition,  and  thus  form 
a  transition  between  the  Yertebrated  and  Invertebrated  animals. 


Tio.  MS.— Bkelrtom  of  tux  Pxxoh. 

— The  bones  never  have  any  medullary  canal ;  and  the  cartilage 
which  constitutes  their  foundation  is  not  the  same,  as  that  of  the 
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Mammalia  and  Birds ;  for,  when  boiled  in  water,  it  does  not 
give  oat  any  gelatine. 

640.  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  the  head,  to  which  is  joined 
a  highly-developed  apparatus  which  is  subservient  to  respiration ; 
of  the  trunk ;  and  of  the  members. — The  structure  of  the  head  ia 
very  complicated.  At  first  is  seen  a  central  or  median  portion^ 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  bones  united  together  by  sutures, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  immoveable  keel,  with  which  are  connected 
the  bones  of  the  jaw,  the  cheeks,  &c  This  median  portion,  of 
which  the  general  form  is  very  nearly  that  of  a  three-sided  pyra- 
mid, with  its  summit  directed  forwards,  has  at  its  back  part  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  containing  the  brain.  Its  sides  are  hollowed 
out  to  form  the  orbital  cavities,  or;  and  in  front  are  seen  the  aper- 
tures belonging  to  the  olfactory  apparatus,  n;  and  a  kind  of  large 
knob,  formed  by  the  vomer,  and  serving  to  support  the  upper  jaw. 
(Fig.  347.)  We  may  distinguish  the  bones  corresponding  with  the 
occipital,  the  temporal,  the  sphenoid,  the  parietal,  the  frontal,  the 
ethmoid,  and  the  vomer ;  but  most  of  these  are  composed  of  several 


t        pio 
Tio.  347.— Bonet  of  the  head  of  Pike ;  e,  cranium ;  or,  orbit ;  n,  natal  caTitlea ;  im,  intermaxillarj 
bone ;  m,  superior  maxUlary  bone »  t,  lateral  |Mirtition,  eciMntiuff  giUs  troia  mouth  ;  p,  ie,  «p, 
bonce  of  operculum,  or  gill-oorer. 

pieces,  which  never  adSquire  the  union  that  takes  place  at  an  early 
period  among  the  Mammalia  and  Birds.— At  the  front  of  this  cranial 
portion  of  the  head  is  placed  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  sometimes 
immoveably  fixed,  but  generally  preserves  great  freedom  of  motion ; 
we  may  distinguish  in  it  on  each  side  an  intermaxillary  bone,  placed 
near  the  median  line,  and  a  maxillary  bone,  which  extends  side- 
ways, and  which  is  moveable  upon  the  first. 

541.  A  chain  of  small  bony  pieces  extends  on  each  side,  from 
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the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbital  cavity  to  its  posterior  angle,  and 
thus  completes  the  circle  of  the  orbit.  Further  inwards  is 
seen  also  on  each  side  a  kind  of  vertical  partition,  (Fig.  347  ^) 
which  is  suspended  to  the  skull,  and  wliich  separates  the  orbits 
and  the  cheeks  from  the  mouth.  It  is  fonned  by  bones  cor^ 
responding  with  the  palatine,  pterygoid,  and  tympanic  bones  of 


FMb  348.— Bones  of  the  head  of  the  Perch,  after  the  remoral  of  the  jaws,  lateral  par- 
tition, and  operonlom.on  one  itide,  to  show  the  Interior  of  the  month,  and  the  hyold 
apparatus;  c,  cranium;  or,  orbit;  v,  vomer  (armed  with  teetli) ;  im,  superior maxil. 
lary;  dp,  teeth  implanted  on  the  palatine  arch  ;  mi,  lower  Jaw  ;  I,  lingual  bone;  b, 
lateral  branches  of  the  hyoid  apparatus ;  t,  process  for  the  attachment  of  these  to  the 
lateral  partition ;  r,  r,  branchio-stegal  rays;  a,  branchial  arches :  ph,  superior  pharyn- 
geal bones ;  ar,  articular  surface  by  which  the  lateral  partition  is  attached ;  o  to  A,  bony 
framework  supporting  the  pectoral  fln,p  ;  o  and  o',  scapula  divided  into  two  pieces ;  h, 
hwmeros ;  ab,  bono  of  the  foro-arm ;  ea,  bone  of  the  carpus ;  eo,  ooraooid  bone. 

thQ  higher  Yertebrata.  At  its  under  part  it  gives  attachment  to 
tho  lower  jaw. ;  and  behind  it  is  prolonged  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  moveable  flap,  which  protects  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  is  termed  the  operculum  or  gill-cover.  The 
lower-jaw  is  formed  of  three  pieces  on  each  side.  Within  the 
lateral  partitions  just  described,  and  lying  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
mouth,  is  found  a  framework  of  very  complicated  structure, 
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which  serves  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  gills,  and 
which  appears  to  resemble  the  hjoid  bone  of  higher  animals 
enormously  developed.  (Fig.  348.)  The  bone  of  the  tongue,  l^ 
is  continued  backwards  by  a  series  of  pieces  on  the  central 
line ;  and  is  articulated  on  each  side  with  a  lateral  branch  of 
great  length  and  thickness,  which,  by  its  opposite  extremity, 
is  suspended  (as  it  were)  to  the  internal  face  of  the  before- 
mentioned  partition.  These  lateral  branches,  formed  of  several 
bones,  carry  at  their  lower  border  a  series  of  flattened  rays, 
r,  r,  curved  backwards,  which  unite  with  the  opercular  bones 
to  complete  the  walls  of  the  branchial  cavities,  and  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  hranchio'-stegal  rays.  Behind 
these  branches  we  meet  with  four  pairs  of  bony  arches,  o, 
passing  off  from  the  central  portion  of  the  hyoid  apparatus. 
These  are  first  directed  backwards ;  they  then  curve  upwards 
and  inwards,  and  are  at  last  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  cranium 
by  a  series  of  small  bones,  pA,  termed  the  superior  pharyngeal. 
These  arches  support  the  gills,  and  are  thence  called  branchial 
arches.  Lastly,  at  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  are  seen 
two  inferior  pharyngeal  bones ;  which  are  usually  so  placed, 
as  to  apply  themselves  against  the  superior  pharyngeal  just 
mentioned. 

642.  Such  is  generally  the  complicated  structure  of  the  bony 
head  of  Fishes.  Some  anomalies,  however,  are  occasionally  ob- 
served; thus  amongst  the  Sword-fishes  and  some  other  allied 

species  of  Tunny,  the  upper  jaw  is 

prolonged,  so  as  to  constitute  a  kind 

'  of  beak,  like  a  spit  or  the  blade  of  a 

sword ;  which  serves  these  fish  as  a 

PIO.  «•.— SWORD-FISH.  ' 

^  powerful  weapon  to  attack  the  larg- 

est marine  animals.  We  shall  not  dwell  here  on  the  comparison  of 
the  different  pieces  of  which  the  head  of  Fishes  is  composed,  with 
the  bones  of  the  head  of  the  Mammalia ;  as  some  points  connected 
with  this  subject  must  still  be  r^arded  as  uncertain ;  and  the  de- 
taib  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible  would  lead  us  too  far. 

643.  The  vertebral  column,  which  immediately  follows  the 
head,  only  presents  two  distinct  portions,  the  one  dorsal,  the 
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other  caudal  (Fig.  346) ;  for  here  there  is  neither  neck  nor 
saonim.     The  body  of  the  Tertebne  has  a  peculiar  form,  being 
hoUowed  before  and  behind  into  a  conical  caTity ;  these  two 
cavities  sometimes  unite  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous passage ;  and  the  double  conical  cavity,  which  is  formed 
when  two  vertebras  are  placed  together,  is  filled  with  a  soft  sub- 
stance.    Tlie  ring  destined  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal  marrow 
is  surmounted  by  a  spinous  process ;  and  on  each  side  there  is 
generally  seen  a  transverse  process  more  or  less  distinct,  which, 
beneath  the  abdominal  cavity,  extends  outwards,  and  is  usually 
united  with  the  corresponding  rib;  but  which,  in  the  caudal 
portion  of  the  column,  is  directed  downwards,  and  often  forms 
with  that  of  the  opposite  side  a  ring,  from  the  lower  part  of 
which  arises  a    long  spinous    process,  similar  to  that  which  is 
situated  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  vertebrse. — ^The  ribs  are  some- 
times entirely  absent;  at  other  times  they  surround  the  abdo- 
men, and  amongst  a  small  number  of  Fishes  they  are  joined  to  a 
sories  of  single  bones,  which  ought  to  be  considered  a  sternum. 
They  often  bear  one  or  two  pointed  projections,   which  are 
directed  outwards,  and  penetrate  into  the  muscles.     There  are 
also,  sometimes,  similar  processes,  which  spring  from  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebras ;  and  it  is  thus  that,  in  some  tribes,  such  as 
amongst  the  Herrings,  the  small  bones  of  Fishes  become  very 
numerous.     Lastly,  we  find  on  the  central  line  of  the  body  a 
Biimber  of  bones,  termed  iniertpvnotu  (Fig.  350),  which  are 
ufloally  applied  against  the  extremities  of  the  spinous  processes 

of  the  vertebrsB,  and  which 
articulate  at  their  opposite 
ends  with  the  rays  of 
the  median  fins.  These 
rays  are  sometimes  pointed 
bones,  which  are  then  term- 
ed spinet:  but  they  are 
sometimes  ossified  only  at 
^  *^?m"'*  Tr*1..!!  'i^'7^    their  bases,  the  remainder 

being  formed  of  a  sories 
of  little  cartilaginous  pieoes,  jointed  together;  and  often  branch- 
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ing  at  their  summit ;  these  are  termed  articuUUed  or  iofi  rayi  ; 
the  caudal  fin  is  entirely  formed  of  them  (Fig.  346} ;  and  some* 
times  there  are  no  others. 

544.  The  lateral  fins,  which  represent  the  members,  are  ter- 
minated bj  rays  similar  to  those  of  the  vertical  fins,  and  analo- 
gous to  the  fingers.  In  the  pectonl  fin  are  seen,  at  the  base  of 
these  appendages,  a  transTcrse  series  of  four  or  five  small  bones 
(e  a.  Fig.  348),  which  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  carpus ;  and 
these,  in  their  turns,  are  fixed  to  two  flat  bones,  a  5,  which  seem 
to  be  the  radius  and  ulna  widened.  This  apparatus  is  supported 
by  a  kind  of  bony  girdle  situated  immediately  behind  the  ears, 
on  which  the  operculum  or  gill-cover  is  fixed ;  and  it  consists  of 
three  bones,  extending  from  the  cranium  to  the  hyoid  apparatus, 
and  prolonged  backwards  into  a  pointed  process.  The  principal 
piece  which  enters  into  its  composition,  is  that  which  bears  the 
fore-arm,  and  which  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  the  hume- 
rus, h ;  it  is  united  below  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  and 
with  the  central  prolongation  of  the  hyoid  apparatus ;  and  it  is 
connected  with  the  cranium  by  two  bones  (o,  o'),  which  ar6 
regarded  by  Cuvier  as  analogous  to  the  scapula ;  and  lastly,  the 
pointed  process  which  is  prolonged  over  the  sides  of  the  body, 
is  ordinarily  formed  of  two  pieces,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
coracoid  bone,  co. — ^The  posterior  member  is  less  complicated; 
the  rays  of  the  ventral  fin  are  only  suppoited  on  a  single  bone, 
usually  of  triangular  form,  which  is  frequently  attached  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  osseous  girdle  of  the  anterior  member,  and 
which,  in  other  instances,  is  merely  suspended  by  the  muscles, 
having  no  bony  connexion  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk. 

545.  In  CartUaginou9  fishes,  such  as  the  Rays  and  the  Sharks 
(of  which  the  Dog-fish  is  a  common  species),  the  arrangement 
of  the  skeleton  differs  from  that  which  we  have  already  described, 
and  exhibits  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  still  cartilaginous 
skeleton  of  the  Tadpole.  The  skull  is  not  divided  by  sutures, 
and  is  only  composed  of  a  single  piece ;  this,  however,  is  formed 
in  other  respects  very  nearly  like  the  skull  of  ordinary  Fishes. 
The  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  pieces  analogous  to  the  palatine 
bones  and  the  vomer  ;  the  maxillary  and  the  intermaxillary  do 
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not  exist,  and  are  only  found  in  a  rudimentarj  state,  hidden 
under  the  skin.  The  lower  jaw  has  in  like  manner  only  one 
piece  on  each  side,  and  the  opercular  apparatus  is  altogether 
wanting.  The  vertebral  column  is  sometimes  chiefly  formed 
of  a  single  tube,  pierced  on  each  side  for  the  passage  of  the 
nerves,  but  not  divided  into  distinct  vertebrae.  The  bodies 
of  tlie  vertebrsB  are  also  frequently  pierced  through,  so  that  the 
gelatinous  substance  which  fills  up  the  intervals  of  these  bones 
forms  a  continued  line  through  the  whole  column.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder,  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  fins, 
varies.  Lastly,  the  hyoidean  apparatus  which  supports  the  gills 
is  usually  formed  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  amongst 
ordinary  fish ;  but  in  the  lowest  groups  of  this  class  (amongst  the 
Lampreys  for  example)  the  branchial  arches  are  absent. 

546.  The  greater  number  of  Fishes  swim  with  great  agility ; 
we  are  told  that  the  Salmon,  for  example,  advances  sometimes 
vdth  a  rapidity  of  twenty-six  feet  in  a  second,  and  travels  in 
one  hour  the  space  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  In 
general,  it  is  through  lateral  strokes  on  the  water,  by  the  alter- 
nate bendings  of  the  tail  and  the  body,  that  they  can  move  in 
this  manner ;  and  the  muscles  which  are  destined  to  bend  the 
▼ertebral  column  laterally,  are  so  developed,  that  they  usuaUy 
constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  mass  of  the  body.  The  fins 
on  the  central  line,  that  is  to  say,  the  caudal,  the  dorsal,  and 
the  anal,  serve  to  increase  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  oar :  but 
the  lateral  fins — ^the  pectoral  and  the  ventral — act  but  little  in 
proffresiiony  or  forward  movement;,  and  their  principal  use  is 
generally  to  influence  the  direction  of  the  course,  and  especially 
to  support  the  animal  in  equilibrium. 

547.  A  peculiarity  in  the  organisation  of  Fishes,  which  is 
a  great  assistance  to  them  in  swimming,  is  the  existence  of  a 
kind  of  bag  filled  with  air,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  compressed  at  will.  This  swimming 
biadder  is  situated  in  the  abdomen,  under  the  spine,  and  fre- 
quently communicates  with  the  oesophagus,  or  with  the  sto- 
mach, by  a  canal,  through  which  the  air  contained  in  its  interior 
can  escape ;  but  this  fluid  does  not  appear  to  penetrate  into  it  by 
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this  passage,  for  it  rather  seems  to  be  the  product  of  a  secretioa, 
having  its  seat  in  a  glandular  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  rese^-- 
voir  itself,  which  is  sometimes  completely  closed.  Bj  the  moyi> 
ments  of  the  ribs,  this  elastic  vessel  is  more  or  less  compressed  ; 
and,  according  to  the  space  that  it  occupies,  it  gives  to  the  body 
of  the  fish  a  specific  gravity,  equal,  superior,  or  inferior,  to  that 
of  the  water ;  and  thus  enables  it  to  remain  in  equilibrium,  to 
descend,  or  to  rise,  in  this  liquid.  It  has  been  remarked  that  it 
is  often  abeent,  and  that  it  is  generally  very  small,  in  the  species 
destined  to  swim  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or  even  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  mud,  such  as  the  Rays,  Soles,  Turbots,  and  Ech, 

548.  Amongst  a  small  number  of  Fishes,  the  pectoral  fin? 
have  an  extreme 
development,  and 
thus  permit  the 
animal  to  support 
itself  for  some 
minutes  in  the 
air'  after  it  has 
leaped  out  of  the 

.  r.,.      -.^  Fio.351.— DAcnrLOfTmioB,  owa  or  TH«  Flyiho  Pi«H. 

water.    The  Dac- 

tylopterus  affords  an  example  of  this  construction.  There  are 
some,  which,  by  crawling,  or  by  repeated  leaps,  can  advance 
upon  the  ground.  Some  have  been  mentioned  which  can  dimb 
trees ;  but  these  examples  are  very  rare. 

549.  In  treating  of  the  organs  for  movement  amongst  Fishes, 
wo  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  singular  apparatus,  which 
is  seen  in  some  of  these  animals,  and  which  enables  them  to 

adliere  with  great  firmness  to  foreign  bodies. 
This  is  a  flattened  disc,  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  which  is  compoeed  of  a 
certain  number  of  cartilaginous  and  moveable 
plates,  directed  obliquely  backwards  (Fig.  352). 
The  Fish  of  the  genus  Echineii  are  the  only 
Fra.  358.-8ncKmo.  spccics  which  present  this  mode  of  organisation ; 
o.ecorTH.R««>RA.^„^  one  of  them,  which  lives  in  the  Meditw- 
ranean  and  in  the  Atlantic,  and  which  has  been  for  a  long  time 
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Fio.  353— RsMORJU 


celebrated  under  the  oame  of  Remora^oT  Sucking-Fish, (Fig.  353) 
has   been   the   subject   of  many   amusing    and  absurd  fables. 

It  has  been  pretended  that 
this  small  fish  supports 
itself  by  a  kind  of  suction 
through  the  disc  just  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  power  of 
stopping  a  large  Tessel  in 
rapid  progress  has  been  attributed  to  it.  A  species  allied  to 
the  preceding  is  Tery  common  in  the  waters  of  the  Isle  of 
France ;  and  it  appears  that,  upon  the  coasts  of  Caifraria,  it  is 
employed  in  fishing,  by  allowing  it  to  pursue  fish,  and  then 
drawing  it  back,  by  means  of  a  line  attached  to  its  tail,  as  soon 
as  it  has  fastened  itself  upon  its  prey. 

550.  The  life  of  a  Fish  is  passed  almost  entirely  in  seeking 
its  subsistence,  and  in  flying  from  its  enemies.  Its  external 
Anses  only  appear  to  give  it  a  few  obtuse  impressions ;  and  its 
faculties  are  more  or  less  limited.  It  shows  no  industry,  nor 
any  remarkable  instinct ;  its  brain  is  Tory  slightly  developed, 
and  its  organs  of  sense  are  very 
imperfect.  Tlie  cavity  of  tho 
skull  b  small  compared  to  thu 
size  of  the  body ;  and  the  brain 
does  not  nearly  occupy  it.  Be- 
tween its  sides  and  the  brain  is 
found  a  spongy  and  fatty  mass 
of  a  considerable  size,  particu- 
larly in  adult  individuals.  The 
lobes  which  compose  the  brain 
are  placed  in  a  row,  one  behind 
the  other ;  in  front  we  see  the 
olfactory  ganglia,  ol^  often  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  pedun- 
cle or  foot-stalk ;  next  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  ch  ;  then  the 
optic  lobes,  op,  which  are  often  larger  than  the  preceding ;  then 
the  cerebeUum,  ce  ;  and,  behind  all  these  parts,  the  lobes  belong- 
ing to  the  medulla  oblongata,  «p. 
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551.  The  nature  of  the  iuteguments  of  Fish  necessarilr 
renders  their  sense  of  feeling  very  imperfect ;  and  deprived  as 
they  are  of  prolonged  members,  and  particularly  of  flexible- 
fingers  adapted  to  take  hold  of  objects,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
'their  lips  that  they  can  exercise  the  sense  of  touch.  The  fila- 
ments which  are  often  seen  around  the  mouth,  appear  to  inform 
them  of  the  contact  of  bodies.  The  sense  of  taste  must  also  be 
very  nearly  absent ;  for  their  tongue  is  scarcely  moveable,  and 
is  not  fleshy ;  it  receives  very  few  nerves,  and  the  food  never 
remains  long  in  the  mouth.  Tlie  apparatus  for  smelling  is  of  a 
much  more  complicated  structure  ;  but  is  not  arranged  so  as  to 
allow  either  air,  or  the  water  serving  for  respiration,  to  pass 
through  it.  The  nasal  fossa  only  consists  of  two  cavities,  closed 
at  the  back ;  each  generally  opens  outwards  by  two  nostrils, 
and  is  furnished  by  a  pituitary  membrane  folded  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  The  ear  is  nearly  always  placed  completely 
within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  upon  the  sides  of  the  brain  ;  and 
simply  consists  of  a  vestibule  surmounted  by  three  semicircular 
canals,  at  which  the  sonorous  undulations  can  only  arrive  after 
having  put  into  vibration  the  common  integuments  and  the  bones 
of  the  cranium.  In  general  we  see  nothing  that  can  be  compared 
to  the  external  ear,  to  the  membrana  tympani,  or  to  the  drum. 
Lastly,  the  eyes  are  very  large  and  nearly  immoveable ;  they 
have  no  true  eyelids,  nor  lachrymal  apparatus.  The  skin  is 
continued  over  the  eye,  and  is  thin  enough  to  be  traversed  by 
the  light.     The  cornea  is  almost  flat ;  the  pupil  very  large,  and 

but  little  or  not  at  all  contractile; 
and  the  crystalline  lens  is  sphe- 
rical. These  organs  generally 
do  not  usually  present  any  pe- 
culiarity as  to  their  position ; 
but  amongst  some  fish  there  is 
a  remarkable  anomaly.  Thus, 
amongst  the  Soles,  Plaices, 
Fio.35,v-TuH«n;  Turbots,    and    other    flat-fish, 

they  are  not  placed  as  usnal   on  both  sides  of  the  head,  but 
are  both  situated  on  the  same  side;  and  this  kind  of  mon- 
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Ffo.  3S6— Ukad  or  Shark. 


•trosity  ooinoides  with  a  defect  of  syinmetrj  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

552.  Fishes  are  very  voracious ;  there  are  only  a  few  which 
live  priDcipally  on  vegetable  matter ;  and  generally  they  swallow 
without  any  selection  all  the  small  animals  which  come  within 

their  reach.  Some 
species  are  destitute 
of  teeth,  but  amongst 
the  greatest  part, 
they  exist  in  several 
rows,  as  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Shark,  for 
example;  and  they 
are  more  commonly 
found,  not  only  in 
the  two  jaws,  but  also  on  the  palate,  implanted  on  the  vomer 
and  palatine  bones, — on  the  tongue, — upon  the  interior  edge  of 
the  branchial  arches, — and  even  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  upon 
the  pharyngeal  bones,  which  surround  the  entrance  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. They  have  never  any  roots,  but  are  fixed  to  the  bones 
which  support  them  ;  they  fall  off  nevertheless — probably  by  a 
mechanism  analogous  to  that  uf  the  fall  of  the  horns  of  the  stag 
—and  aro  replaced  by  new  teeth,  which  arise  sometimes  beneath, 
sometimes  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones.  The  teeth  with  which 
the  jaws  are  armed,  only  serve,  in  general,  to  hold  or  to  crush 
the  prey ;  those  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  are  rarely 
(in  existing  fishes  at  least)  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reduce  it.  Their  form  varies  very  much  ;  sometimes  they  are  so 
fine  and  closely  set,  that  they  present  the  appearance  of  velvet ; 
whilst  in  other  instances  they  constitute  strong  hooks,  plates 
with  cutting  edges,  or  rounded  tubercles. 

553.  In  the  Lampreys,  the  mouth,  instead  of  having  the  usual 
arrangement,  presents  a  very  singular  structure.  The  cartilages, 
which  amongst  the  Rays,  &c.  form  the  jaws,  are  here  united 
into  rings,  and  support  a  fieshy  disc,  the  surface  of  which  is 
furnished  with  teeth,  whilst  its  centre  is  occupied  by  the  mouth. 
The  tongue  also  is  supplied  with  teeth,  and  moves  forwards 
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and  backwards  like  a  piston ;  so  that  the  animal  can  make  use 
of  this  apparatus,  either  to  ^x  itself  upon 
another  bodj,  or  to  pump  up  the  fluids 
which  maj  form  a  part  of  its  nourishment. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Lunpreys 
attach  themselves  by  suction  to  the  bodies 
of  other  Fishes,  and  then  eat  into  their 
substance,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
''^•"^J]^;^"™    that  their  food  consists  of  small  aquatic 

animals. 
564.  The  mouth  is  not  surrounded  by  any  salivary  gland. 
The  oesophagus  is  short ;  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  vary  in 
size  and  form.  The  liver  is  generally  large,  and  of  a  soflt  tissue ; 
the  pancreas  is  nearly  always  replaced  by  peculiar  coecal  append- 
ages placed  around  the  pylorus ;  the  position  of  the  anus  varies 
much ;  sometimes  it  is  found  under  the  throat,  at  other  times 
under  the  tail.  The  kidneys  ai*e  extremely  large,  and  extend 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen.  Their  excretory  passages  end  in 
a  kind  of  bladder,  whose  external  opening  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  anus  and  the  orifice  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The 
digestive  process  appears  to  be  performed  very  rapidly ;  and  the 
chyle  is  absorbed  by  numerous  lymphatic  vessels,  which  empty 
themselves  by  several  trunks  into  the  venous  system  near  the 
heart. 

655.  The  blood  of  Fishes,  as  already  mentioned,  is  red; 
and  the  globules  have  an  elliptical  form,  and  are  of  consider- 
able dimensions.  The  heart  is  placed  under  the  throat,  in  a 
cavity  divided  from  the  abdomen  by  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  and 
protected  by  the  pharyngeal  bones  above,  by  the  branchial 
arches  on  the  sides,  and  in  general  by  the  humeral  girdle  behind. 
It  is  composed  of  one  auricle,  which  receives  the  venous  blood 
collected  into  a  large  sinus  situated  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
of  a  ventricle  placed  beneath  it,  and  giving  rise  at  its  anterior 
extremity  to  a  branchial  artery,  which  is  swollen  out  at  its 
origin  into  a  bulb.  This  vessel  soon  divides  into  lateral  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  gills ;  and  the  blood,  after  having 
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travened  tbeae  organs,  passes  towards  the  head  bj  another 
vessel,  which  in  like  manner  rnns  along  the  edges  of  the  branchial 
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arches.  These  canals  then  send  out  some  branches  to.  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  are  united  together  again  to  form  a  large 
dorsal  artery,  which  passes  backwards,  beneath  the  vertebral 
column^  and  spreads  its  ramifications  to  all  parts  of  thu  body. 
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Finally,  the  venous  blood  is  not  all  directly  returned  into  the 
sinus,  which  we  have  before  mentioned ;  for  that  of  the  intes* 
tines  and  of  some  other  parts,  before  being  sent  back  into  the 
heart,  is  distributed  by  the  portal  vein  through  tlie  liver.  We 
see,  then,  that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  circle  of  the 
circulation,  entirely  traverses  the  respiratory  apparatus,  as 
amongst  the  Mammalia  and  Burds ;  but  in  this  course  it  only 
passes  once  into  the  heart,  which  consequently  renders  its  pro- 
gress much  slower.  The  heart  itself  corresponds  in  its  functions 
to  the  right  half  of  the  same  organ  amongst  the  higher  Yertebrata. 
556.  The  Respiration  of  Fishes  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
air  dissolved  in  the  water ;  and  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  a 
multitude  of  projecting  and  very  vascular  membranous  plates, 
fixed  on  the  external  edge  of  the  branchial  arches,  the  position  of 
which  has  been  already  pointed  out.  In  general  there  are  on  either 
side  four  gills,  each  composed  of  two  rows  of  lengthened  plates. 
In  several  of  the  Cartilaginous  fi{«hes,  there  are  five,  and  in  the 
Lamprey  we  find  seven.     Amongst  nearly  all  the  Osseous  fislies 

these  plates  are  simple,  and 
fixed  at  the  bottom  only ;  in 
a  small  number,  such  as  tho 
Hippocampui^  commonly  call- 
ed  Sea  Horse,  they  are.  on 

Pio.  839.— Hippocampus.  ,  ^  .«    ,  , 

the  contrary,  ramified,  and 
somewhat  resemble  bunches  of  feathers.  Lastly,  amongst  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  the  Rays  and 
Sharks,  they  are  fixed  to  the  skin  by  their  external  edges,  as 
well  as  to  the  branchial  arches  by  their  internal. 

567.  The  water  necessary  for  respiration  enters  into  the 
mouth,  and  by  a  movement  of  deglutition  is  forced  through  the 
openings  which  exist  between  the  branchial  arches,  and  thus 
arrives  at  the  gills ;  after  bathing  the  surface  of  these,  it  escapes 
outwards  by  the  opening  of  the  gills.  We  see,  in  fact,  the 
animal  alternately  opening  the  mouth,  and  raising  its  operculum. 
Amongst  those  fish  whose  gills  are  free  at  their  external  edge,  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  one  of  these  openings  on  each  side ;  but  when 
the  gills  are  fixed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  exit  of  the  water  W 
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nave  an  opening  for  every  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  gills. 
Thus,  in  the  Shark  we  find  five,  and  in  the  Lamprey  (Fig,  285) 
seven  pairs.  We  can  therefore  know  the  arrangement  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  by  the  single  ins{)ection  of  its  external 
openings.  It  is  also  observed  that  amongst  some  fishes,  the 
water  does  not  pass  directly  from  the  mouth  into  the  respiratory 
cavity  by  the  openings  situated  between  the  branchial  arches, 
but  arrives  there  by  a  canal  situated  beneath  the  oesophagus, 
something  like  the  trachea  of  the  higher  animals ;  the  Lampreys 
show  this  kind  of  structure. 

568.  Fish  consume  but  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  ;  some, 
however,  are  not  satisfied  with  that  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  come  to  the  surface  from  time  to  time  to  breathe 
air.  There  are  even  some  which  make  use  of  it  by  swallowing  it, 
and  converting  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  as  it  passes  along 
the  intestine ;  the  Loach  of  our  ponds  shows  us  an  example 
of  this  singular  phenomenon.  When  fish  remain  out  of  the 
water,  they  die  in  general  very  quickly  from  asphyxia ;  not 
because  they  want  oxygen ;  but  because  the  branchial  plates, 
being  no  longer  supported  by  the  water,  fall  together,  and  thus 
cannot  so  easily  be  traversed  by  the  blood ;  and  because  these 
organs,  when  dried  up,  become  unfitted  to  perform  their  func- 
tions.    Thus^  the  fish  that  perish  the  most  rapidly  by  exposure 

to  the  air  have  their  gill- 
openings  very  wide,  which 
facilitates  the  evaporation 
,  at  the  surface  of  the  gills ; 
whilst  those  which  resist  it 
the  best,  have  very  small 
apertures,  or  else  possess 
some  receptacle,  where  they 
can  preserve  sufficient  water 
to  moisten  these  organs.  The 
different  fish  which  compose 
the  family  of  the  Anabati- 
dae  or  Labyrinthiform  Pharyngeans,  are  very  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  and  owe  their  name  to  the  cellular  reservoirs  of 
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water  placed  above  their  gills.  These  reservoirs,  situated  under 
the  o|)erculuin,  and  formed  hy  the  plates  of  the  pharyngeal 
bones>  effectually  serve  to  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which  keeps  the  gills*  moist  when  the  animal  is  in  the  air,  and 
enables  it  to  live  there  for  some  time :  hence  these  fish  are 
accustomed  to  leave  the  rivers  and  ponds,  which  are  their  usual 
abode,  and  convey  themselves  to  considerable  distances  by 
crawling  in  the  grass  or  on  the  ground.  Those  which  present 
this  labyrinthiform  apparatus  in  its  highest  degreo  of  complica- 
tion, and   which  have  received  the  name  o{  AnahoMy  not  only 
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remain  very  long  out  of  the  water,  but  can  even,  we  are  told, 
climb  up  trees.  The  greater  part  of  the  fishes  of  this  family 
inhabit  India,  China,  and  the  Moluccas.  One  species,  the 
Gourami^  which  originally  belonged  to  China,  and  which  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  savoury  flesh,  has  been  naturalised  in  the 
ponds  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  of  Cayenne.       • 

559,  As  already  stated.  Fishes  produce  scarcely  any  heat ; 
that  is,  their  temperature  is  usually  but  little  above  that  of  the 
medium  they  inhabit.  The  Tunny,  Sword-fisfi,  and  their 
allies,  however,  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  for  they 
are  able  to  sustain  a  fixed  temperature  of  about  QO"" ;  and  they 
are  distinguished  from  other  Fishes  by  the  greater  redness  of 
their  blood,  which  results  from  the  larger  proportion  of  red 
corpuscles.  Several  of  this  class  have  the  singular  power  of 
developing  Electricity,  and  of  giving  very  strong  shocks  to  the 
animab  which  touch  them.  The  Torpedo,  the  Malapterurus, 
the  Mormyrus,  and  a  species  of  Gymnotus,  are  thus  constituted ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  electrical  organ  presents  a 
very  different  conformation  in  each  of  tliem. 
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560.  It  is  the  Crymnoius^  or  Electric  Eel,  which  possesses 
this  curious  power  in  the  highest 

degree.  It  inhabits  Southern 
America ;  and  very  much  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  Eels,  except 
that  it  has  no  fins  along  the  back, 
and  that  its  skin  is  without  any 
visible  scales.  This  fish  attains 
about  six  feet  in  length  ;  its 
.body  is  long,  and  of  uniform  size, 
and  its  skin  is  covered  with  a 
viscid  matter.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  small  streams  and 
pools,  which  are  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  immense  plaino 
situated  between  tlie  Cordilleraa,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Banda- 
Oriental  of  South  America ;  and  we  find  it  also  in  the  rivers 
Meta,  Apure,  and  Orinoco. — ^The  electric  shocks  which  it  gives 
at  pleasure,  and  in  any  direction  that  it  chooses,  are  sufficient 
to  overcome  men  and  horses ;  and  the  Gymnotus  has  recourse  to 
this  means  to  defend  itself  against  its  enemies,  and  to  kill  at  a 
distance  the  fish  that  it  wishes  to  eat ;  for  water,  as  well  as 
metals,  transmits  the  benumbing  shock  of  this  singular  animal, — 
in  the  same  manner  as  lightning-conductors  convey  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  clouds  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  ground.  Its 
first  discharges  are'  in  general  weak ;  but  when  it  is  irritated 
and  agitated,  they  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and  are  then 
terrible.  Wheu  it  has  thus  struck  repeated  blows,  it  becomes 
exhausted,  and  requires  rest,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  before 
it  recovers  its  power  of  giring  firesh  shocks.  We  are  told  that  it 
employs  this  time  in  reloading  its  electrical  organs,  and  that 
the  Americans  profit  by  this  circumstance  to  take  it  without 
danger.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  drive  wild  horses  into  the 
ponds  inhabited  by  these  fish  ;  which,  receiving  their  first  shocks, 
art)  soon  stunned  and  overcome,  or  even  killed ;  they  then  seize 
the  exhausted  Gymnoti  with  nets,  or  with  harpoons. 

561.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  Gymnotus  produces  these 
disturbances  lies  along  the  back  of   the  tail,  and  consists  of 
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four  longitudinal  bundles,  compoeed  of  a  great  number  of  parallel 
membranous  plates  very  closely  approaching  each  other ;  thede 
are  nearly  horizontal,  and  are  united  by  an  infinite  number  of 
other  smaller  plates  placed  yertically  throughout.  The  small 
prismatic  and  transverse  cells  formed  by  the  union  of  these  plates, 
are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  matter ;  and  the  whole  apparatus 
receives  very  large  nerves. 

562.  The  Torpedo  is  a  flat  cartilagrtious  fish,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  common  Rays.    Its  body  is  smooth,  and  represents 
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very  nearly  a  circular  disc,  whose  anterior  border  is  formed  by 
two  prolongations  of  the  snout,  which  go  on  each  side  to  join 
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Ihe  pectoral  fins;  leaving  between  these  organs,  and  the  head 
and  gills,  an  oval  space,  in  which  is  placed  the  electrical 
apparatus  of  these  fish.  This  apparatus  is  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  membranous  vertical  tubes,  pressed  one  against 
the  other,  like  the  cells  of  bees,  and  subdivided  by  horizontal  par- 
titions into  small  cells  filled  with  mucous  matter ;  it  is  supplied  hy 
several  very  large  branches  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves.  It  is  in 
these  singular  organs  that  the  electricity  is  produced,  by  which  the 
Torpedo  can  give  violent  shocks  to  those  who  touch  them,  and 
produce  the  same  phenomena  which  in  physical  experiments 
result  from  an  ordinary  electric  current ;  such  as  sparks,  che- 
mical decompositions,  &c.  These  fish  are  less  powerful  than  the 
Gymnotus ;  but  can  nevertheless  strike  with  sufficient  force  to 
benumb  the  arms  of  those  who  touch  them ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably by  this  means,  that  they  seize  their  prey.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  this  property  is  dependent  on  the  posterior  lobe 
of  the  Encephalon;  and  that  by  destroying  this  lobe,  or  by  cutting 
the  nerves  which  spring  from  it,  the  power  of  producing  these 
shocks  is  destroyed.  Several  species  exist  in  the  seas  which 
wash  the  shores  of  Europe. 

563.  The  electrical  SUurui  or  Mcdapterurui  inhabits  the  Nile 


Pro.  S65.*-Elkctric  Malaptbrurus. 

and  the  Senegal ;  its  length  i^  from  about  ten  to  fourteen  inches; 
and  it  appears  to  derive  the  power  of  giving  electrical  shocks 
from  a  particular  tissue  situated  between  the  skin  of  the  sides 
and  the  muscles,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  laminated 
ceHular  tissue.  The  Arabs  give  to  this  fish  the  name  of  RcMsch^ 
which  signifies  thunder. 

564.  Fishes  multiply  by  means  of  eggs ;  and  the  number  of 
these  is  sometimes  immense,  several  hundred-thousands  being 
often  produced  at  a  time.     In  general  they  have  only  a  mucila- 
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ginous  envelope,  and  are  fertilized  after  they  are  laid.  Some  of 
these  animals  are,  on  the  contrary,  OYO-yiviparoas ;  but  whatever 
maj  be  the  manner  in  which  the  young  fish  are  brought  into  life, 
they  are  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  completely  abandoned  to 
themselves,  and  many  of  them  perish  daring  the  early  period  of 
their  existence.  There  are  a  few  species,  however,  such  as  the 
Gobies  and  Sticklebaeks,  which  make  regular  nests  for  their  young, 
composed  of  vegetable  materials ;  and  tend  them  with  great  care. 

365.  It  is  to  the  simnltaneons  development  of  an  incalculable 
number  of  eggs  deposited  in  the  same  place,  and  to  the  instinct 
which  induces  different  fish  to  follow  each  other,  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  union  of  certain  species  in  immense  and  closely- 
packed  legions,  called  by  fishermen  ihoaU  ofJUh.  We  can  hardly 
term  these  unions,  iorUties;  the  individuals  of  which  they  are 
composed  do  not  assist  one  another ;  the  same  wants  to  be  satis* 
fied  keep  them  in  the  same  locality,  or  remove  them  from  it : 
and  if  we  see  them  occasionally  following  an  individual  as  a 
guide,  it  is  probably  the  consequence  of  a  tendency  to  imitation, 
which  always  accompanies  the  first  dawnings  of  intelligence. 

566.  However  it  may  be,  these  animals,  thus  united  in 
troops,  often  make  long  journeys,  sometimes  to  gain  the  sea, 
sometimes  to  ascend  rivers  or  to  change  their  climate.  Certain 
fish  lead  an  almost  sedentary  life,  and  remain  always  in  the 
locality  where  they  were  produced ;  others  are  always  wander- 
ing, and  a  great  number  of  these  animals  periodically  make 
journeys  of  greater  or  less  length.  At  the  time  for  spawning, 
they  generally  approach  the  coasts  or  enter  the  rivers ;  and  in 
this  manner  they  sometimes  effect  an  extremely  long  passage. 
Every  year,  towards  the  same  period,  large  numbers  of  migrat- 
ing fish  arrive  in  the  same  places ;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  several  of  these  species  regularly  migrate  from  the  north 
towards  the  south,  and  from  the  south  towards  the  north,  fol- 
lowing a  determined  route ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  true 
to  believe,  that  when  they  disappear  from  the  shores,  they  only 
retire  into  the  greater  depths  of  the  sea.  The  Herring  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  fishes  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  the  moat 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  fisheries  of  which 
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it  18  the  object.  It  inhabits  the  northern  seas,  and  arrives  every 
year  in  innumerable  legions  ui)on  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  never  descends  below  the  45th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  Some  naturalists  think  that  all  these 
shoals  of  herrings  periodically  retire  beneath  the  ice  of  the  polar 
seas,  and  set  out  from  this  common  retreat  in  an  immense 
column,  which,  by  subdividing  itself,  is  spread  out  over  nearly 
all  the  coasts  situated  •  above  the  parallel  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  trace  upon  the  chart 
the  journey ings  of  these  shoals ;  but  this  long  migration,  and 
this  common  rendezvous  in  the  arctic  regions,  are  far  from  being 
demonstrated ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  events 
do  not  take  place  in  this  manner.  It  is  very  near  our  coasts 
that  the  herrings  deposit  their  eggs,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
young  very  soon  retire  into  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  there 
direct  themselves  towards  the  north,  where  they  meet  in  great 
abundance  with  the  small  Crustacea  and  Animalcula,  which  are 
fitted  to  serve  them  as  food.  In  the  spring,  other  wants  bring 
them  towards  the  shore,  and  cause  them  to  seek  shallower  and 
warmer  water.  They  collect  themselves  into  immense  shoals,  and 
descend  towards  the  south ;  but  after  having  arrived  in  the  Baltic^ 
upon  the  coasts  of  Holland,  and  even  as  far  as  Brittany,*  we  do  not 
see  them  retake  the  route  to  the  north,  to  pass  the  winter 
under  the  ice  of  the  pole,  and  to  recommence  in  the  following 
spring  their  pretended  periodical  journey. 

667.  However  this  may  be,  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  Herrings  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  waters  of  the 
Isles  of  Shetland  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  June  and  July,  they 
arrive  there  in  an  incalculable  number,  forming  large  shoals, 
.which  sometimes  cover  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  an  extent  of 
several  leagues,  and  which  are  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
Soon  afterwards,  these  fish  are  spread  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  England.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
they  give  place  to  larger  fish  ;  and  from  the  middle  of  October 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  they  abound  on  the  north  coast  of 
France,  principally  from  the  Straits  of  Calais  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine.     In  July  and  August,  they  generally  remain  in  the 
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open  sea ;  but  they  then  come  into  shallower  water,  and  seek  a 
conyenient  place  for  laying  their  eggs,  where  they  remain  until 
towards  the  month  of  February.  The  older  Herrings  deposit 
their  spawn  the  first,  and  the  younger  ones  afterwards;  but 
temperature  and  other  circumstances  also  appear  to  have  some 
influence  on  this  phenomenon ;  for  in  particular  localities,  we 
find  eggs  during  nearly  the  whole  year.  After  this  period  they 
are  thin  and  but  little  esteemed;  fishermen  then  call  them 
*^  shotten  herrings.^'*  Their  multiplication  is  prodigious ;  there 
have  been  found  more  than  sixty  thousand  eggs  in  the  abdomen 
of  one  single  female  of  moderate  size.  We  are  told  that  their 
spawn  sometimes  covers  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  a  great  extent, 
and  at  a  distance  appears  very  much  as  if  saw-dust  had  been 
spread  there.  Very  little  is  known  of  these  fish  at  an  early 
period. 

568.  The  Pilchard,  the  Mackerel,  the  Tunny,  and  the 
Anchovy,  are  also  Fish  of  passage,  which  periodically  visit  the 
coasts,  and  give  rise  there  to  important  fisheries.  The  Salmon 
is  equally  remarkable  for  its  voyages :  it  inhabits  all  the  northern 
seas,  and  every  summer  it  enters  the  rivers  in  large  numbers,  and 
ascends  nearly  to  their  source.  In  these  migrations  the  Salmon 
follow  a  regular  order:  forming  into  two  long  files  united  in 
front,  and  conducted  by  the  largest  female,  who  commences  the 
march,  whilst  the  smaller  males  form  the  rear-guard.  These 
troops  generally  swim  with  a  great  noise  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  if  the  temperature  is 
mild,  but  nearer  the  bottom  if  the  heat  is  great  In  general 
the  Salmon  advance  slowly  and  by  leaping ;  but  if  some  danger 
appears  to  threaten  them,  the  rapidity  of  their  swimming  is  so 
great,  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  them.  If  a  dyke  or  a 
cascade  opposes  their  progress,  they  make  the  greatest  efforts  to 
overcome  it  By  supporting  themselves  against  a  rock,  and 
violently  bending  their  body  in  a  bow,  they  throw  themselves 
out  of  the  water,  and  jump  sometimes  to  a  height  of  from  10  to 
16  feet  into  the  air,  so  as  to  fall  again  dear  of  the  obstacle 
which  impeded  them.  The  Salmon  thus  ascend  rivers  nearly  to 
their  source ;  and  then  seek  in  the  small  streams  and  quiet  places  a 
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bottom  of  sand  and  gravely  fit  to  receive  their  eggs.  In  the 
course  of  the  autumn  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  hole,  which 
the  female  digs  in  the  sand.  The  male  then  comes  to  fertilise 
them.  They  then  remain  through  the  winter  in  the  fresh* 
watei^  and  descend  to  the  sea  with  the  eajriy  spring  floods.  The 
^uuiig  8ahiiun  grow  very  quickly ;  and  when  they  have  attained 
to  about  the  length  of  a  foot,  they  leave  the  rivers  to  proceed  to 
the  sea,  which  they  quit  in  turn  t6  enter  the  streams,  when  they 
have  attained  the  length  of  16  or  18  inches,  which  is  towards 
the  middle  of  the  summer  that  follows  their  birth.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Swallows,  which  at  the  approach  of  the 
cold  season  migrate  towards  the  south,  every  year  return  into 
the  same  places.  It  appears  that  the  Salmon  has  the  same 
instinct.  To  ascertain  this,  a  naturalist,  named  Deslandes,  placed 
a  ring  of  copper  on  the  tail  of  twelve  of  those  fish,  and  set  them 
at  liberty  in  the  river  Auzou,  in  Brittany.  Soon  afterwards 
they  all  disappeared ;  but  the  following  year,  five  of  these 
Salmon  were  caught  in  the  same  place ;  the  second  year,  three ; 
and  the  year  after,  three  more. 

569.  The  habits  of  Fish  show  but  few  curious  peculiarities ; 
but  the  history  of  these  animals  ought  nevertheless  to  interest 
us,  if  only  on  account  of  the  fisheries  to  which  they  give  origin. 
At  a  period  which  is  not  very  far  removed  from  our  own,  this 
branch  of  industry  occupied  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  Holland  ; 
and  for  the  herring-fishery  alone,  that  country  covered  all  the 
northern  seas  with  its  vessels.  In  England  it  has  supported  a  con- 
siderable number  of  good  and  hardy  sailors ;  and  even  in  France, 

where  it  has  less 
importance,  there 
are  computed  to  be 
thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand   fishermen,   of 

which  nearly  a  third 
Fio.  S66«— Cod.  . 

venture  every  year 

as  far  as  Iceland  and  Newfoundland  to  seek  for  the  Cod,  a  large 

and  excellent  fish,  which  abounds  in  those  parts  of  the  sea,  and 

which  is  found  also,  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  in  our 

own  seas. 
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570.  Until  very  recently  the  classification  of  Fishes  most 
generally  received  was  that  of  Guvier,  who  made  this  group  his 
peculiar  study.  Aft^r  maintaining  its  ground  as  the  system  of 
Ichthyology  for  many  years,  this  classification  has  recently  been 
nearly  superseded  by  one  proposed  by  Professor  Miiller  of  Ber- 
lin, which  appears  to  furnish  a  much  better  means  of  arranging 
the  numerous  species  of  Fishes  in  natural  groups ;  and  this  will 
be  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  present  work.  As, 
however,  the  system  of  Cuvier  was,  up  to  such  a  recent  period, 
the  one  to  which  all  authors  referred  in  treating  on  Fishes,  and 
the  large  and  splendid  work  on  those  animals  by  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Valenciennes  is  arranged  in  accordance  therewith,  the  fol- 
lowing short  statement  of  its  principal  groups  will  perhaps  prove 
useful  to  the  reader. 

571.  The  first  division  of  the  class  is  into  the  Osseous  and 
Cartilaginous  Fishes ;  and  this  division  has  reference  not  only 
to  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  the  skeleton,  but  also  to  the 
number  of  pieces  of  which  the  jaws  are  composed.  The  sub- 
class of  Osseous  Fishes  is  divided  in  the  first  instance  into  the 
groups  Acanthopterygiiy  or  spiny-finnedy  and  MalaeopterygiSy  or 
soft'finnedy  Fishes.  In  the  former,  the  first  portion  of  the  dorsal, 
or  the  first  dorsal  fin  (when  there  are  two),  always  have  spinous 
rays  (§  543) ;  of  which  there  are  also  some  in  the  anal,  and  at 
least  one  in  each  ventral.  In  the  latter,  all  the  rays,  with  the 
occasional  exception  of  the  first  dorsal  or  the  pectorals,  are  soft 
or  jointed.  The  Acanthopterygii  are  only  subdivided  into  fami- 
lies ;  but  the  Malacopterygii  are  divided  into  three  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  ventral  fins.  If  these  are  situated 
under  the  abdomen,  the  fishes  are  Abdominal;  if  attached  to  the 
shoulder,  they  are  Sub-hrachial;  and  if  wanting,  they  are  Apodal. 
Each  of  these  orders,  especially  the  firsts  contains  numerous 
families.  Besides  these  Cuvier  admitted  two  other  small  orders 
of  Osseous  Fishes,  namely  the  Lophohranchii  with  tufted  gills, 
and  the  PUctognathi  in  which  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
face  are  immovably  attached  to  the  cranium. 

572.  The  sub-class  of  Cartilaginous  Fishes  is  primarily  divided 
into  those  having  the  extremities  of  the  gill-filaments  unattached 
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(as  m  Osseous  Fishes);  and  those  having  them  fixed.  The 
former  group  constitutes  but  a  single  order  Sturiones ;  but  the 
latter  is  again  subdivided  into  those  which  have  the  jaws  move- 
able and'  adapted  for  mastication,  Plagiostomi;  and  those  which 
have  them  soldered  into  a  ring  for  suction.  The  latter  are  termed 
Cyclostondj  or  circular-mouthed  Fishes. 

673.  In  the  system  of  Mliller  above  referred  to,  the  primary 
division  of  the  class  of  Fishes  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  skeleton  is  done  away  with,  as  it  is  found  that,  by  adopting  this 
as  the  first  point  in  classification,  nearly  allied  Fishes  are  often 
widely  separated ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  Fossil 
Fishes  are  taken  into  the  account.  The  classification  of  Pro- 
fessor MUller  admits  five  primary  groups  of  Fishes,*  which  he 
calls  sub'classeSy  but  which  the  majority  of  subsequent  writers 
have  agreed  to  regard  as  orders.  Of  these  the  first  four  unmis- 
takeably  exhibit  all  the  characters  of  vertebrated  animals,  pos- 
sessing a  distinct  vertebral  column  either  of  a  bony  or  cartila- 
ginous texture;  a  spinal  cord  dilated  anteriorly  into  a  brain, 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  or  cartilaginous  brain-case  (or  skull) ; 
and  a  regular  muscular  heart  composed  of  two  chambers.  The 
fishes  of  these  four  orders,  however,  present  several  important 
differences  amongst  themselves.  Those  of  two  of  them  have  the 
bulb  of  the  aorta,  or  the  enlarged  part  of  that  vessel  which  issues 
immediately  from  the  heart,  covered  with  a  strong  muscular  coat, 
which,  by  its  contraction,  appears  to  act  in  some  sort  as  a  second 
Tentricle,  giving  an  additional  impulse  to  the  blood  on  its  expul- 
sion from  the  centre  of  the  circulatory  system  ;  whilst,  to  prevent 
the  retrogression  of  the  blood  under  this  additional  pressure,  the 
inner  wall  of  this  part  is  furnished  with  numerous  valves.  The 
intestine  in  these  Fishes  also  is  provided  with  a  curious  spiral 
▼alve,  attached  by 'one  edge  to  its  walls,  whilst  the  other  projects 
freely  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine ;  thus  forming  a  regular 
spiral  canal,  through  which  the  alimentary  matters  are  compelled 
to  pass,  on  their  way  to  the  anus.     These  orders  are,  L  Selachii, 

«  Omitting  the  Dipnoi^  a  small  order  including  the  different  species  of  Lepi- 
donretif  which  we  have  already  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  Bairachia 
(§  634),  but  which  form  a  sixth  group  of  Fishes  according  to  Professor  Miillcr. 
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including  the  Sharks  and  Rays;  the  gills  are  fixed,  and  the  water 
which  has  been  made  use  of  in  respiration  passes  out  through  a 
series  of  openings  corresponding  in  number  to  the  gills  and  placed 
on  the  sides  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  skeleton  in  these  is 
always  cartilaginous. 

II.  Ganoidei,  or  Enamelled  Fishes^  in  which  the  gills  are 
free  like  those  of  the  ordinary  Fishes,  and  concealed  by  an  oper- 
culum.— In  the  other  two  orders  the  arterial  bulb  is  furnished 
with  thickened,  but  not  muscular,  walb ;  its  interior  contains  no 
valves,  although  a  pair  of  these  orphans  exists  at  its  junction  with 
the  heart ;  and  the  intestine  is  destitute  of  a  spiral  valve. 

III.  Teleostei,  or  Bony  Fishes^  with  a  bony  skeleton,  com- 
plete jaws,  and  free  branchiie. 

lY.  Cyclostomi,  or  Lamprey Sy  with  a  cartilaginous  skeleton, 
no  true  jaws,  a  round  sucking  mouth,  and  sac-like  branchial  or- 
gans, opening  by  a  series  of  small  holes  on  each  side  behind  the 
head.— The  fifth  order,  that  of  the 

v.  Leptocabdh,  or  Lancet  Fishes,  which  includes  only  a 
single  small  species,  forms  the  lowest  step  in  the  series  of  Ver- 
tebrated  animals.  The  vertebral  column  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
gelatinous  band,  which  supports  a  simple  spihal  cord,  scarcely 
exhibiting  any  dilatation  at  its  anterior  extremity ;  and  the  heart 
is  entirely  wanting,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  being  effected  by 
the  pulsation  of  the  larger  vessels. 

674.  The  class  of  Fishes  is  probably  the  most  numerous  of 
the  whole  Yertebrated  series,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
families,  genera,  and  species  which  it  contains,  and  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  structure 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  has  been  but  very  imperfectly 
investigated;  and  of  the  habits  of  these  animals  still  less  is 
known.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  a  technical  description  of 
every  family,  such  as  will  be  found  in  Systematic  Treatises  on 
Zoology,  wo  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  those  groups 
which  are  of  most  general  interest,  either  on  account  of  pecu- 
liarities in  their  structure,  or  their  importance  to  Man.  It  has 
been  calculated  that,  exclusive  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the  seas  oc- 
cupy full  seven-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface.     These  seas  yield 
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food  even  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet ;  and,  as  there  is 
no  obstacle  in  the  water  to  bar  the  movements  of  Fish,  we  see 
that  their  pasture-grounds  are  almost  unlimited  in  extent. 
Different  tribes  are  formed  to  inhabit  different  situations ;  thus 
we  have  some  Fish  adapted  to  live  in  fresh-water  only, — othera 
which  can  onlj  live  in  salt-water, — and  others,  again,  which  can 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  inconvenience.  Of  fresh- 
water fishes,  some  are  the  inhabitants  of  rivers,  others  of  lakes, 
whilst  others  prefer  small  streams.  Of  the  marine  fishes,  some 
keep  near  the  shore,  whilst  others  pass  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
open  sea ;  some,  again,  fioat  near  the  surface ;  whilst  others 
never  rise  much  above  the  bottom.  It  is  probable  that  we 
might  regard  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  as  divided  (so  to 
speak)  into  gtratOy  each  tenanted  bj  certain  species  of  fish ;  for 
it  is  quite  certain,  that  there  is  a  particular  range  of  depth,  in 
which  each  species  is  usually  found,  and  beyond  which  it  seldom 
strays,  either  towards  the  sui*face  or  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  among  the  Fishes  of  shallow  waters,  and  those  which 
habitually  tenant  the  higher  stratum  of  the  deep  seas,  that  we 
find  the  most  beautiful  display  of  colours ;  those  of  deep  waters 
are  for  the  most  part  comparatively  dull  in  tint.  This  differ- 
ence is  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  light,  which  seems  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  most  brilliant  colours ;  for  the 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  they  traverse 
water,  is  very  rapid.  What  may  be  the  absolute  depth  of  water, 
at  which  all  light  ceases,  and  death  and  dfirkncss  reign,  we  have 
no  direct  means  of  ascertaining.  It  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
latitude ;  since,  the  more  obliquely  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  the 
water,  the  less  will  be  the  depth  to  which  they  will  penetrate. 


Ordkb  I.     SELACHII. 

575.     Although  Cuvier,  taking  the  degree  of  ossification  of 
the  skeleton  as  his  guide,  placed  the  Selachii  with  the  rest  of  the 
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cartilaginooB  fishes,  below  th^fomis  with  a  tnie  bonj  skeleton,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers,  includ- 
ing even  Professor  Miiller,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for 
removing  them  from  this  degraded  position,  and  placing  them  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  orden  In  their  general  organisation  thej 
certainly  stand  higher  than  any  other  Fishes ;  the  development  of 
the  brain,  and  especially  that  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  class  ;  and  this  in- 
dicates  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence.  In  some  respects,  in- 
deed, they  approach  the  Reptiles ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  perceived  by  Linnasus,  as  he  arranges  the 
whole  of  the  Cartilaginous  Fish,  and  a  good  many  of  the  more 
singular  Osseous  forms,  in  his  class  of  Amphibia. 

576.  The  skeleton  is  always  of  a  cartilaginous  nature,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  species,  in  which  the  vertebral  column  is  replaced 
by  a  gelatinous  cord,  called  the  chorda  dorsalis,  analogous  to 
that  which  is  met  with  in  the  embryonic  states  of  other  Fishes. 
The  cartilaginous  vertebras  of  the  majority  of  the  order  exhibit 
the  ordinary  conical  cavities  on  their  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces (§  543),  and  their  processes  are  inserted  into  small  sockets, 
which  are  the  small  round  holes  seen  in  the  dried  back-bones  of 
Sharks,  sometimes  manufactured  into  walking-sticks.  The  fins 
are  usually  of  large  size,  and  supported  by  strong  rays ;  amongst 
wliich  some  occasionally  acquire  the  texture  of  dentine,  or  the 
fundamental  substance  of  the  teeth.  The  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  are  always  present,  and  the  former  are  frequently  of  enorm- 
ous size,  whilst  the  latter  are  furnished  with  peculiar  filamentous 
appendages  in  the  males  of  many  species.  The  tail  is  always  of 
considerable  length  and  strength,  and  usually  furnished  with 
large  fins,  which  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  tail  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  organ,  generally 
forming  the  principal  part  of  its  upper  branch.  The  Fishes  in 
which  this  unsymmetrical  structure  of  the  tail  occurs  are  called 
heferocereal ;  they  belong  exclusively  to  this  and  the  following 
order.  The  skin  is  sometimes  entirely  naked,  sometimes  beset 
with  asperities  of  dentine ;  these  are  sometimes  of  small  size,  and 
cover  nearly  the  whole  skin ;  whilst  in  other  cases  they  form. large 
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opines,  scattered  more  or  less  abundantlj  over  the  sorfaoe  of  the 
body.     The  head  is  never  covered  with  bony  plates. 

577.  The  structure  of  the  bulb  of  the  aorta  has  already  been 
noticed  (§  573).  The  gills  are  completely  fixed,  the  branchial 
arches  being  inunoveable,  and  the  gill-laminsB  attached  by  one  of 
their  mai^ns  to  a  series  of  partitions.  These  form  several  separate 
branchial  sacs,  into  each  of  which  the  water  penetrates  from  the 
pharynx  through  a  separate  slit,  and  from  which  it  issues  by  a 
corresponding  external  aperture.  Of  these  orifices,  which  are 
situated  behind  the  head,  there  are  usually  five  on  each  side ; 
but  some  Fishes  have  six  or  seven ;  whilst  in  the  curious  Chi- 
nuBras,  the  water  used  in  respiration  is  discharged  through  a 
single  aperture,  although  the  structure  of  the  branchisB  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  typical  species  of  the  order. 

578.  By  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
the  majority  of  the  Fishes  of  this  order  produce  living  young ;  but 
a  considerable  number  are  oviparous,  although  in  all  cases  the 
eggs  are  fecundated  before  their  deposition.  The  eggs  of  the 
oviparous  species  are  enveloped  in  curious  oblong,  homy  shells, 
which  are  generally  provided  with  filamentous  appendages  at 
the  angles ;  which  are  said,  by  clinging  to  sea- weeds  and  other 
sub-marine  objects,  to  protect  the  young  animal  from  being  driven 
about  and  injured  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  empty  cases 
are  frequently  cast  up  on  the  sea-beach ;  they  are  well  known 
under  the  names  of  mermaid's  purses  or  sea-purses,  and  generally 
regarded  by  seaside  visitors  as  some  curious  kind  of  sea- weed. 

579.  Besides  the  ordinary  Sharks  and  Rays,  this  order  in- 
cludes a  singular  small  group  of  fishes,  the  Chimceras,  of  which 
only  a  very  few  species  are  known.  These,  however,  differ  from 
the  ordinary  Selachii  in  so  many  remarkable  characters,  that  they 
are  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct  sub-order,  leading  towards  the 
ordinary  fishes.  The  Plaoiostomi,  or  typical  Selachii^  are  readily 
distinguished  by  their  possession  of  several  branchial  openings  on 
each  side ;  whilst  in  the  Holocephali,  or  ChinuBras^  the  water 
passes  off  from  all  the  branchiae  of  each  side  by  a  single  orifice. 
The  latter  form  only  a  single  family ;  but  the  Plagiostomi  are 
divided  into  two  primary  groups,  which  are  further  subdivided 
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into  numerous  families.  The  first  of  these  groups  is  the  tribe 
of  the  Rays  {Rauna\  including  six  families ;  whilst  the  second 
tribe,  that  of  the  Sharks  {Squalina),  includes  no  less  than  ten 
families.  It  will,  however,  only  be  necessary  to  allude  particu- 
larly to  the  more  important  of  these  numerous  families. 

580.  The  Rays  usually  have  the  body  so  flattened,  that  the 
pectoral  fins  seem  like  a  continuation  of  it;  and  these  meet  in 
front  of  the  snout,  and  are  prolonged  backwards  as  far  as  the 
ventral  fins ;  thus  giving  to  the  whole  body  a  nearly  circular 
form.  The  eyes  are  situated  on  the  upper  side  of  the  body,  as 
in  the  ordinary  Flat-fish  (§  551);  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  plan  of  construction  of  the  Rays  and  Skates  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  the  two  margins  being  here  composed  of  the 
edges  of  the  pectoral  fins,  whilst  in  the  Flat-fish  they  are  formed 
by  the  dorsal  and  anal ;  and  the  Flat-fish  habitually  lying  on 
one  side,  whilst  the  Rays  lie  on  the  abdominal  surface,  where 
we  find  their  mouth  and  gill-openings.  The  position  of  the 
latter  on  the  ventral  surface  is,  in  fact,  the  most  characteristic 
distinction  between  these  Fishes  and  the  Sharks,  in  which  the 
branchial  apertures  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
body  is  terminated  by  a  long  slender  tail,  which  bears  all  the 
perpendicular  fins  (dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal),  but  the  caudal  is 
sometimes  wanting.  These  Fish  live  for  the  most  part  near  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  on  beds  of  sand  or  mud.  When  disturbed, 
they  glide  along  in  an  undulating  manner,  with  a  slight  motion 
of  the  pectoral  fins ;  and  if  attacked,  they  defend  themselves  by 
lashing  violently  with  the  tail,  which  is  oflen  armed  with 'sharp 
spines.  They  are  all  oviparous.  In  their  habits  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly voracious,  feeding  on  fishes  and  Crustacea,  and  on  naked 
or  testaceous  molluscous  animals.  The  teeth  are  flattened  and 
lozenge-shaped,  forming  a  sort  of  mosaic ;  and  so  powerful  are 
the  jaws,  that  they  are  capable  of  crushing  the  shell  of  a  Crab 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

581.  In  the  Raiida,  or  True  RaySy  the  body  is  of  a  lozenge 
shape,  with  the  snout  pointed,  and  the  pectoral  fins  forming 
rounded  angles.  The  tail  bears  two  small  dorsal  fins.  This 
family  includes  all  the  best-known  species  of  Rays,  and  several 
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of  them  are  constantlj  caught  and  brought  to  market  in  this 
coaniry.  One  of  the  commonest  is  the  Thornback^  io  named 
from  the  skin  of  its  back  being  covered  with  a  variable  number 
of  thorny  tubercles  of  singular  structure.  This  Fish  is  taken 
in  abundance  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  it  visits  the  shal- 
lows for  the  deposition  of  its  eggs ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  article 
of  food.     It  often  attains  a  large  size. 

582.  The  TRYGOMiDiB,  or  Sdjig  Rays^  have  no  dorsal  fin  ;  but 
the  tail  is  armed  with  a  single  strong  spine,  notched  on  both' 
sides,  with  which  the  Fish  is  enabled  to  inflict 
severe  wounds  upon  its  captors,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that,  as  the  ancients  supposed, 
these  are  of  a  venomous  nature. — The  Cephal- 
OPTERiDiE,  or  Fin-headed  Bay*^  which  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  are  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  Rays  by  a  pair  of  curious 
little  fins  which  stand  out  like  horns  from  the 
no.  •«7.-8Ti3ra-iuT.  head.  These  Fish,  one  species  of  which  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  often  attain  an  enormoos  size. — In  the  two 
preceding  families  the  teeth  are  of  comparatively  small  size ;  but 
in  the  Myliobatid^  or  Eagle  Rays^  so  called  from  the  great 
size  of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  not  unaptly  represent  a  pair  of 
broad  wings,  the  jaws  are  covered  with  broad  hexagonal  plates. 
In  these  fishes,  the  tail,  the  length  and  slendemess  of  which  has 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Whip  Rays^  is  armed,  as  in  the 
TrygonidiBf  with  a  long  serrated  spine ;  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  one  of  the  species  occurs  commonly,  the  fishermen  dread 
this  so  much,  that  they  cut  off  the  tail  of  the  fish  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  its  capture. 

683.  The  ToRPSDnoDiE,  or  Eieciric  RaySy  of  which  a  good 
many  species  are  known,  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
rays  by  the  rounded  form  and  smoothness  of  their  bodies.  The 
common  Torpedo  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  Channel-coast 
of  England  ;  but  it  is  more  common  in  warmer  seas,  especially 
the  Mediterranean,  Its  electrical  powers  have  been  already 
alluded  to  (§562). 

584.    In  the  Bhikobatidje,  or  Shark  RaySy  we  meet  with  a 
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curious  union  of  the  characters  of  the  Sharks  and  Rays ;  the 
body  being  of  an  elongate  spindle-sliape,  with  the  pectoral  fins 
small,  and  of  much  the  same  form  as  in  the  Sharks,  and  the  first 
dorsal  fin  situated  above  the  ventrals.  From  the  position  of  the 
gill-openings,  and  the  nature  of  the  teeth,  however,  they  evidently 
belong  to  the  Rays.  They  are  found  principally  in  the  seas  of 
warm  climates ;  and  one  Brazilian  species  is  said  to  possess  elec- 
trical powers.  The  most  remarkable  form  is  the  Pristis,  or  Saw- 
fish ;  so  named 
'  from  the  extension 
of  its  snout  into  a 
long  flat  blade, 
furnished  with  a 

spines,  resembling  teeth,  on  either  side.  With  this  formidable 
weapon  the  Saw-fish  attacks  the  laigest  Whales,  and  inflicts  very 
severe  wounds.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  twelve  or 
even  fifteen  feet  This  Fish  is  very  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  the  Arctic,  Antartic,  and  tropical  seas ;  but  it  seldom 
approaches  the  shore. 

585.  The  tribe  of  Sharks,  as  already  indicated,  differs  from 
that  of  the  Rays,  in  having  the  body  of  an  elongated  spindle- 
shape,  the  gill-openings  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  the 
teeth  large  and  adapted  for  cutting.  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  Rays  is  made  by  the  family  Squatinidjs,  the  Angel,  or 
Monk'fish,  in  which  the  body  is  somewhat  depressed,  and  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  large  and  broad,  so  that  the  Fishes  re- 
semble the  Rays  a  little  in  their  external  appearance.  The 
common  Angel-fish,  or  Monk-fish,  is  found  not  unfrequently  in 
the  British  seas.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and,  like  the  Rays,  swims  dose  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  feed- 
ing voraciously  upon  the  Flat-fish. — The  SoYMNiDiB,  or  Liches, 
are  destitute  of  an  anal  fin,  but  possess  two  dorsals,  neither  of 
which  are  furnished  with  spines.  The  lobes  of  the  caudal  fin 
are  nearly  equal,  and  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  small 
spiracles.  The  Greenland  Shark,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic 
is  the  best  known  species  of  this  family.     It  attains  a 
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length  of  about  fourteen  feet,  and  is  a  deadly  enemj  to  the 
Whales,  attacking  and  biting  them  with  great  severitj.  It  ap- 
pears to  feed  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  floating  carcases  of 
these  gigantic  Mammalia,  biting  large  pieces  out  of  them  with 
its  enormous  jaws,  which  measure  nearly  two  feet  across.  It  is 
a  constant  attendant  upon  the  Whalers  when  they  are  engaged 
in  cutting  up  their  captures,  but  never  appears  to  touch  the 
men,  although  they  often  slip  into  the  water  amongst  a  crowd  of 
Sharks.  Its  tenacity  of  life  is  very  remarkable.  The  Greenland 
Shark  is  very  subject  to  be  attacked  by  a  parasitic  animal,  be- 
longing to  the  dass  of  Crustacea,  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
eyes.  The  parasite  measures  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
and  its  almost  constant  presence  may  give  some  countenance  to 
the  belief  of  the  Whalers  that  the  Shark  is  blind,  as  it  never 
attempts  to  escape  from  a  threatened  blow  with  a  lance  or 
knife.  The  Greenland  Shark  som'etimes  occurs  near  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  this  country. 

586.  The  SpiNACiDiS,  or  Picked  Dogs^  resemble  the  preceding 
Fishes  in  most  of  their  characters,  but  have  the  dorsal  fins  furn- 
ished with  a  strong  spine.  The  common  Ficked  Dog^Jish  of  our 
seas  b  so  abundant,  that  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  of  them 
have  been  taken  in  one  seine.  It  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  is 
said  to  be  good  food.  The  Picked  Dog  is  also  said  to  employ 
the  spines  of  his  dorsal  fins  as  weapons,  by  bending  himself  into 
the  form  of  a  bow,  and  then  striking  out  with  great  force. — The 
Galeid^  or  TopeSj  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
the  possession  of  an  anal  fin,  and  the  absence  of  spines  in  the 
dorsab ;  their  caudal  fin  is  very  unsymmetrical.  Two  species, 
the  common  Tt^e  and  the  Smooth  Hound,  are  abundant  in  our 
seas  ;  the  former  has  triangular,  sharp,  serrated  teeth,  like  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  Sharks ;  but  the  latter  has  the  jaws  covered 
with  a  sort  of  mosaic,  as  in  the  Rays,  and,  like  these,  it  feeds 
principally  on  Crustacea. 

587.  The  LAUMiDiB,  or  PorbeagleSy  have  the  tail  nearly 
symmetrical,  two  unarmed  dorsal  fins,  an  anal  fin,  and  two  large 
spiracles ;  the  branchial  apertures  are  all  placed  in  front  of  the 
pectoral  fins.     The  snout  is  of  a  pyramidal  form.     The  commoa 
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Porbeagle  Shark  is  aboat  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  British  seas.  Its  English  name  seems  to 
be  compounded  of  Porpoise  and  Beagle ;  for  it  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  former  in  shape,  whilst  it  corresponds  with  the 
latter  in  its  habit  of  hunting  in  packs.  It  is  voracious  in  its 
habits,  swallowing  entire  Fishes  of  two  feet  in  length.  The 
Basking  Sharks  which  is  also  found  in  our  seas,  is  a  much  larger 
species,  and  indeed  is  the  largest  of  existing  fishes,  measuring 
sometimes  no  less  than  thirtj-six  feet  in  length.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  ferocious  in  its  habits,  and  appears  to  feed  principally 
upon  small  marine  animals.  It  receives  its  name  of  Basking 
Shark,  and  also  that  of  Sun-Jisk,  which  is  applied  to  it  in  some 
localities,  from  its  habit  of  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
calm  warm  dajs.  Its  branchial  apertures  are  very  large. — The 
NoTiDANiDiB,  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  Lamnidae,  have  only 
a  single  dorsal  fin,  and  their  branchial  apertures  are  six  or  seven 
in  number.  Two  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  none 
of  them  seem  greatly  to  exceed  three  feet  in  length. — The  Ces- 
TRACiONTiDiB,  of  which  Only  a  single  existing  species  is  known, 
although  the  remains  of  extinct  forms  are  very  abundant  in  some 
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of  the  earlier  foi-mations,  have  pavement-like  teeth ;  the  front 
teeth  are  pointed,  whilst  the  hinder  ones  are  converted  into  regu- 
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lar  flat  grinders.     The  recent  species  is  found  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  especially  about  the  coasts  of  Australia. 

588.  In  the  Carchasid^  or  True  Sharks^  to  which  we 
now  come,  the  spiracles,  which  exist  in  the  preceding  familiefi!, 
are  wanting,  the  dorsal  fins  are  destitute  of  spines,  and  the  an- 
terior one  is  placed  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the  pectorals,  whilst 
the  tail  is  usually  very  unsymmetrical.  Of  the  true  Sharks, 
there  are  several  species,  of  which  the  White  Shark  is  the  most 
notorious.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet,  and  its  mouth  is  sufiiciently  wide  to  enable  it  to 
receive  the  thigh  or  even  the  body  of  a  Man.  This  species 
inhabits  most  of  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes ;  but  it  is  rarely  or 
never  seen  near  our  own  shores. — The  Fox  Shark,  or  Thresher, 
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is  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
caudal  fin,  into  which  the  vertebral  column  is  prolonged,  this 
being  nearly  as  long  as  the  entire  body.  This  Fish  is  occasionally 
met  with  on  our  own  coasts,  and  sometimes  attains  the  entire 
length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  Its  gape  is  not  so  wide,  nor 
are  its  teeth  so  formidable  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  those  of 
the  preceding;  but  its  tail  is  a  powerful  weapon,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  bold  and  voracious  in  its  disposition.  It  has  been 
stated  on  good  authority,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Thresher 
to  approach  a  herd  of  Dolphins  which  may  be  sporting  in  unsus- 
picious security,  and  by  one  splash  of  its  tail  to  put  them  all  to 
flight,  like  so  many  hares  before  a  hound ;  yet  the  Dolphin  is 
six  times  the  bulk  of  the  Thresher. — The  Blue  Shark  bears  more 
resemblance  to  the  White  in  its  general  form,  but  is  much  smaller, 
not  exceeding  six  or  seven  feet  in  length.     It  is  very  common  off 
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the  Cornish  coast,  and  is  extremely  troublesome  to  the  fishermen 
during  the  Pilchard-fishing  season,  cutting  their  lines  and  nets, 
and  devouring  the  fish. — This  family  contains  many  other  forms, 
more  or  less  departing  from  the  ordinary  type  ;  amongst  which 
we  may  mention  the  curious  Zyg<tna^  or  Hammer-headed  Shark  ; 
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which  resembles  the  ordinary  Sharks  in  the  form  of  its  body, 
but  has  its  head  prolonged  into  the  form  of  a  double-headed 
hammer,  with  an  eye  in  the  middle  of  each  extremity.  It  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  European  seas,  attaining  the  length  of 
twelve  feet ;  and  larger  ones  are  said  to  inhabit  the  tropical  ocean. 

589.  The  ScTLLiiDiE,  or  Dog-fishes^  have  a  pair  of  spiracles, 
two  dorsal  fins  placed  behind  the  ventrals,  and  an  anal  fin ;  their 
branchial  apertures,  which  are  of  small  size,  are  situated  partly 
above  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  The  species  of  this  family 
are  of  small  size,  and  exceedingly  abundant ;  three  occur  off  our 
coasts.  They  are  oviparous,  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  curious 
cases  already  alluded  to  (§  578) ;  and  it  is  the  empty  cases  of 
the  eggs  of  these  Fish  which  are  so  commonly  thrown  up  upon 
our  beach. 

590.  The  sub-order  of  the  Holocephali,  including  only  the 
single  family  of  the  CHDCJERiDiE,  or  Chimteras^  differs  from  the 
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Plagiosiomi^  as  already  stated,  in  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
water  passes  away  from  the  branchise ;  the  branchias  themselves 
have  the  same  structure  as  those  of  the  Sharks,  but  the  five  pass- 
ages which  convey  the  water  from  the  branchial  chambers 
unite  so  as  to  form  a  common  external  orifice,  which  is  covered 
by  a  sort  of  rudimentary  operculum.  Thus  these  curious  Fishes 
evidently  form  a  transition  towards  those  which  are  constructed 
on  the  ordinary  type,  in  which  the  gills  are  free  and  covered  by 
a  movable  operculum.  The  vertebral  column  in  these  Fishes  is 
represented  by  a  chorda  dorsalis;  the  upper  jaw  is  wanting,  and 
the  superior  teeth,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  supported  upon 
the  front  of  the  cartilaginous-  skull ;  the  lower  jaw  has  only  two 
teeth.  They  are  oviparous,  and  lay  large,  flattened  eggs,  en- 
closed, like  those  of  the  oviparous  Sharks  and  Bays,  in  a  strong 
horny  case. 

691.  The  best  known  species  is  the  Northern  Chimcera^  an 
inhabitant  of  the  seas  of  high  northern  latitudes,  which  occurs, 
however,  occasionally  upon  our  shores.  It  is  a  Fish  of  a  most 
extraordinary  aspect,  of  a  silvery  colour,  spotted  with  brown, 
with  an  obtusely  conical  snout,  and  a  very  long  tapering  tail.  It 
usually  measures  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  feeds  princi- 
pally upon  small  fishes,  usually  following  the  shoals  of  Herrings 
in  their  migrations ;  from  which  circumstance  it  has  received  the 
name  of  the  King  of  the  Herrings*  It  also  feeds  on  Crustacea 
and  other  small  marine  animals.  Another  species  is  found  in 
the  southern  seas,  which  is  rendered  remarkable  by  a  singular 
cartilaginous  process  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  hoe. 
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592.  The  order  of  Ganoid  Fishes  includes  some  remarkable 
living  forms,  which  appear  to  constitute  an  intermediate  group 
between  the  Cartilaginous  Fishes  just  described  and  the  Osseous 
or  typical  Fishes.  The  number  of  these  Fishes  now  in  existence 
is  small,  but  in  early  periods  of  the  geological  history  of  our 
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planet,  the  members  of  this  order  constituted  almost  the  onlj  re- 
presentatives of  the  class  of  Fishes  in  its  waters ;  and  their  fossil 
remains,  preserved  in  the  older  strata  of  the  earth,  show  the 
abundance  and  astonishing  variety  of  forms  which  must  formerly 
have  existed  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  world.  Some  remarks 
upon  these  will  be  found  in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  fossil 
Fbhes,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

593.  The  character  upon  which  the  order  of  Ganoid  Fishes 
was  originally  founded,  and  that  to  which  its  name  refers, 
consists  in  the  nature  of  the  covering  of  the  skin  in  most  of  its 
members ;  this  is  composed  usually  of  bony  scales  or  pUtes,  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  enamel,  so  that  the  Fishes  are,  as  it  were, 
encased  in  a  suit  of  bony  armour.  A  somewhat  similar  structure, 
however,  occurs,  as  we  shall  see,  in  many  Fishes  belonging  to 
the  following  order;  and  these  were  accordingly  included  by 
Professor  Agassiz,  whose  principal  object  was  the  facilitation  of 
the  study  of  fossil  Fish,  in  the  order  of  Ganoidei^  as  originally 
proposed  by  him.'  The  primary  characters  adopted  by  Professor 
Miiller  for  the  distinction  of  the  order,  as  he  circumscribed  it, 
consist,  as  already  stated,  in  the  muscular  coating  of  the  bulb  of 
the  aorta,  and  the  presence  of  valves  in  its  interior,  and  in  the 
existence  of  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine ;  whilst  these  Fishes 
are  distinguished  from  the  Selachiiy  in  which  these  characters 
also  occur,  by  their  free  branchioB  and  movable  opercula. 

594.  In  other  respects  the  Granoid  Fishes  exhibit  a  gradual 
transition  from  forms  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Selachii^  to 
others  which  exhibit  perhaps  a  still  closer  relationship  to  the 
true  bony  Fishes.  The  skeleton  is  sometimes  cartilaginous,  the 
vertebral  column  being  even  represented  in  some  species  by  a 
gelatinous  dorsal  chord,  and  sometimes  perfectly  ossified;  the 
skin  is  sometimes  quite  naked,  sometimes  covered  with  tlie  bony 
plates  above  mentioned,  and  sometimes  with  horny  scales  with  or 
without  a  coating  of  enamel ;  but  in  most  cases  the  head,  at  all 
events,  is  covered  with  enamelled  plates  of  bone.  The  tail  is 
sometimes  heterocercal,  sometimes  symmetrical;  and  the  fin-rays 
are  sometimes  soft  and  flexible,  sometimes  divided  like  the  soft 
rays  of  the  fins  of  bony  Fishes,  and  sometimes  spinous.     Each 
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operculam  usaally  bears  a  sapplementarj  branchia,  and  below 
this  there  is  frequently  a  false  gill,  which  only  receives  arterial- 
ized  blood.  The  top  of  the  head  is  often  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  spiracles,  which  also  occur  in  some  Sharks. 

695.  The  recent  Fishes  of  this  order  form  five  families:  Two 
of  these  belong  to  the  cartilaginous  section  of  the  order,  the 
Chandrostei  of  Professor  Miiller,— these  are  the  AciPENSSBiDiE, 
or  Sturgeons  ;  and  the  Spatularidje,  or  Leaf -nosed  Sturgeons. 
The  others  belong  to  the  ffolostei  of  Miiller,  possessing  a  true 
bony  skeleton,— these  are  the  Lbfidostkidjb,  or  Bony-pikes; 
— the  PoLTPT£BiDJ&,  or  Fin-pikes ;  and  the  AMUDiE,  or  Bald- 
pikes, 

596.     In  the  AciPENSERiDiE,  or  Sturgeons,  the  body  is  more 
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or  less  covered  with  bony  plates,  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows ; 
and  the  head  is  armed  with  the  same.  The  mouth  is  situated 
beneath  the  elongated  muzzle,  and  is  small,  toothless,  and  pro- 
trusible ;  in  front  of  it  a  few  longish  barbs  hang  down  from  the 
snout.  The  air-bladder  is  very  large,  and  communicates  by  a 
wide  opening  with  the  gullet ;  and  in  this,  and  other  points  of 
their  internal  conformation,  the  Sturgeons  show  a  considerable 
approach  to  the  Lizards,  whence  they  are  ranked  among  the 
Sauroid  fishes.  The  tail  is  very  unsymmetrical.  Sturgeons, 
like  Salmon,  ascend  lai^e  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning ; 
and  they  are  the  subject  of  valuable  fisheries.  They  are  more 
abundant  in  the  Continental  rivers  than  in  those  of  Britain ; 
and  are  particularly  numerous  in  those  which  fall  into  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seas.  The  common  Sturgeon  attains  the  length  of 
six  feet;  but  the  great  Sturgeon,  or  Beluga,  has  been  found 
twelve  or  even  fif^en  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  from  1200  to 
3000  lbs.  The  fiesh  of  the  former  is  very  palatable  and  whole- 
some, resembling  veal  in  its  character;  that  of  the  latter,  how- 
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fver,  19  not  esteemed.  The  ^Urlet  is  a  smaller  species,  about 
tv«ro  feet  lon^  ;  which  is  found  in  the  Russian  rivers,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy.  All  the  species  are  valued  on  account 
of  the  excellent  Isinglass  which  is  yielded  by  their  air-bladders  ; 
and  their  roe  is  salted  and  prepared  by  the  Russians,  formincr  a 
dish  termed  caviare.  More  than  400,000  lbs.  of  this  have  been 
prepared  in  the  Caspian  fishery  in  a  single  year. 

5P7.  The  little  family  of  the  Spatularid*  includes  a  few 
fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the  Sturgeons,  in  which  the  skin  is  quite 
naked  ;  they  are  also  rendered  remarkable  by  the  production  of 
the  snout  into  a  long  leaf-like  organ,  often  nearly  as  long  as  the 
whole  body.  The  hinder  margins  of  the  opercula  also  are  pro- 
duced far  back,  forming  an  acute  angle,  which  reaches  nearly  to 
the  middle  of  the  Fish.  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  very  different 
in  its  structure  from  that  of  the  Sturgeons.  These  singular 
Fishes  are  found  only  in  the  large  rivers  of  North  America. 

598.  The  Lbpidosteid^,  or  Bony-pikes^  constituting  the  first 
family  of  the  recent  Ganoid  Fishes  with  an  osseous  skeleton,  have 
the  body  of  an  elongated  form,  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
common  Pike  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  but  covered  with  a  num- 
ber of  lozenge-shaped  bony  plates,  arranged  in  oblique  series,  in 
which  each  plate  overlaps  the  one  beneath  it,  whilst  it  is  attach- 
ed to  its  neighbour  in  the  next  row  by  means  of  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess. The  jaws  in  these  curious  fishes  are  very  narrow  and 
elongated,  and  armed  with  a  double  series  of  conical  teeth ;  the 
tail  is  unsymmetrical,  and  both  margins  of  the  caudal  fin,  as  well 
as  the  anterior  margins  of  the  other  fins,  are  protected  by  a 
double  series  of  sharp  bony  scales  called  fulcra.  The  head  bears 
a  pair  of  spiracles.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in 
the  structure  of  these  Fishes  is  presented  by  the  vertebral  column, 
which  is  composed  of  vertebrse,  the  bodies  of  which  are  united 
by  regular  articulations ;  a  structure  which  is  only  met  with 
elsewhere  amongst  the  Reptiles.  The  Bony-pikes  inhabit  the 
fresh  waters  of  America,  extending  as  far  to  the  north  as  the 
great  lakes.  Several  species  have  been  described,  some  of  them 
attaining  a  length  of  about  three  feet ;  their  fiesh  is  said  to  be 
very  good« 
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699.  In  the  Poltpteridje,  or  Im-pikes^  the  body  is  also 
covered  with  rhomboidal  bony  plates,  but  the  fins  are  not  furn- 
ished with  fulcra.  The  head  has  a  pair  of  spiracles,  and  the 
tail  is  slightlj  unsjmmetrical.  But  the  most  singular  character 
presented  by  these  Fishes  is  the  structure  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which, 
instead  of  being  continuous,  is  separated  into  a  considerable  num- 
ber (twelve  to  sixteen)  of  strong  spines,  distributed  at  short  in- 
tervals along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  back,  and  each  bordered 
behind  by  ^  small  soft  fin.  Two  species  of  this  curious  group 
are  known, — one  of  them  inhabits  the  Nile,  and  the  other  the 
SenegaL 

600.  The  Amiid^  or  Bald-pikes,  forming  the  last  family  of 
recent  Granoid  Fishes,  approach  far  more  closely  than  the  pre- 
ceding Fishes  to  the  ordinary  bony  fishes.  The  skin  is  covered 
-with  small,  rounded,  horny  scales,  coated  with  enamel ;  the  cau- 
dal fin  is  scarcely  unsymmetrical,  and  is  destitute  of  fulcra,  as  are 
also  the  remainder  of  the  fins ;  and  even  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  arterial  bulb,  and  of  the  intestine,  is  exhibited  with  far 
less  distinctness  than  in  the  preceding  groups,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  existing  types  of  the  order.  The  species  of  this 
family,  which  are  few  in  number  and  of  small  size,  are  peculiar 
to  the  rivers  of  South  America ;  they  are  said  to  feed  principally 
upon  small  Crustacea. 


Obdeb  IIL— TELEOSTEL 

601.  We  now  come  to  the  order  of  true  Bony  Fishes,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  order  of  the  class.  The  general 
characters  of  thei'e  will  be  sufiiciehtly  understood  from  the  com- 
parative statements  already  given,  but  they  may  be  shortly  re- 
capitulated as  follows.  The  skeleton  is  almost  always  perfectly 
ossified,  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  presented  by  a 
few  fishes,  of  which  the  skin  is  usually  covered  with  bony  plates, 
in  which  the  vertebral  column  and  its  appendages  are  carljla- 
ginous ;  but  even  in  these  the  skull  is  completely  ossified.     The 
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skin  is  usually  covered  with  horny  scales,  but  sometimes  quite 
naked,  and  in  a  few  instances  more  or  less  protected  bj  bony 
plates.  The  gills  are  quite  free,  and  protected  by  a  movable 
operculum,  which  is  often  rather  complicated  iii  its  structure ; 
the  bulb  of  the  aorta  is  thickened,  but  not  muscular,  and  destitute 
of  the  internal  valves  of  the  Selachian  and  Ganoid  Fishes ;  and  the 
intestine  exhibits  no  trace  of  the  spiral  valve. 

602.  This  order  contains  the  great  majority  of  the  existing 
species  of  the  class  of  Fishes,  and  its  study  is  proportionately 
difficult,  both  from  the  number  of  groups  into  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  subdivide  it,  and  the  difficulty  which  often  occurs,  as  in 
all  large  groups  of  animals,  in  finding  good  characters  for  its 
subdivision,  the  different  families  often  melting  into  each  other 
so  insensibly  that  it  is  hard  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins. 

603.  The  great  variety  of  organisation  presented  by  the 
Bony  Fishes  has  induced  their  division  into  six  primary  groups, 
or  sub-orders,  each  including  several  families.     These  are, — 

A.  Plectognathi,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
face  are  firmly  attached  to^  or  amalgamated  with,  those  of  the 
skull. 

B.  LoPHOBRANCHii,  with  the  branchial  filaments  arranged  in 
little  tufts  along  the  branchial  arches,  and  the  face  produced  into 
a  long  snout.  In  both  these  groups  the  opercula  are  confined  by 
the  skin,  so  that  only  a  small  aperture  is  left  for  the  escape  of 
the  water.  In  the  remaining  groups,  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw 
and  face  are  more  or  less  moveable,  the  gills  are  not  tufled,  and 
the  opercular  aperture  is  usually  large. 

C.  AcANTHOPTERi,  with  spinous  rays  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  or  in  the  first  dorsal  when  there  are  more  than 
one,  and  the  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  (§  541)  distinct.  The 
air-bladder,  when  present,  is  completely  closed. 

D.  PHA.RYNG06NATHI,  in  which  the  inferior  pharyngeal  bones 
are  completely  amalgamated,  and  usually  armed  with  teeth.  The 
air-bladder  is  closed. 

E.  Anacanthini,  with  no  spinous  rays  in  the  fins,  and  a 
completely  closed  air-bladder. 
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F.  Phtsostomi,  with  soft  fin-rajs,  except  the  first  in  the 
dorsal,  anal,  and  pectoral  fins,  which  are  occasionally  spinous ; 
and  an  air-bladder  which  communicates  with  the  pharynx  by  an 
open  duct. 

A. — ^Plectognathi. 

604.  This  group,  which  in  many  particulars  seems  to  ap- 
proach the  Selachian  and  Ganoid  Fishes,  includes  only  two 
families,  distinguished  by  the  mode  in  which  the  jaws  are  armed. 
In  the  first  of  these,  the  Gymkodontes,  or  Fishes  with  naked 
teeth,  the  jaws  are  covered  with  plates  of  a  substance  resembling 
ivory.  These  &re  reproduced  as  fast  as  they  are  destroyed  by 
wear ;  and  they  constitute  very  efficient  instruments  for  grind- 
ing down  the  food  on  which  these  animals  live, — which  consists 
of  Crustacea  and  sea-weeds.  To  this  family  belong  the  Globe- 
Jishes;  which  are  so  named  from  their  power  of  distending  them- 
selves into  a  spherical  form,  by  inflating  with  air  a  large  sac 
contained  in  the  abdomen.  When  thus  distended,  they  float 
along  the  water  with  the  back  downwards,  swimming  onwards 
by  means  of  their  pectoral  fins ;  and  they  are  covered  with  a 
series  of  large  spines,  which  are  raised  up  when  the  body  is  thus 
inflated,  so  as  to  form  a  very  efficient  means  of  defence.  From 
this  last  circumstance,  these  Fishes  have  been  sometimes  termed 
Pprcupine-fish.  There  are  three  genera  in  which  this  curious 
power  exists ;  the  Diodon  (two-toothed),  in  which  there  is  no 
furrow  or  division  in  the  jaws,  so  that  each  seems  like  a  single 
tooth ;— the  Triodon  (three-toothed),  in  which  there  is  a  division 
in  the  centre  of  the  upper  jaw ;  so  as  to  divide  it,  as  it  were,  into 
two  teeth; — and  the  Tetraodon  (four-toothed),  in  which  there 
is  a  division  of  this  kind  in  each  jaw.  Besides  these,  this  family 
contains  the  Orthagarisctts^  or  Sun-Jish  (so  named  from  its 
rounded  form),  which  looks  like  the  anterior  half  of  a  fish  cut  in 
two  in  the  middle.  It  has  the  power  of  floating  with  its  head 
and  eyes  above  water ;  but  not  of  distending  itself  with  air ;  in 
this  state  it  moves  along  sideways,  very  slowly,  however ;  and 
appears  like  a  dead  or  dying  fish.  The  Sun-fish  (or  Moon-fish, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called)  attains  a  considerable  size ;  of  the  short 
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species,  which  is  most  remarkable  for  its  peculiarity  of  form,  in- 
dividuab  have  been  frequently  caught  measuring  four  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  and  weighing  400  lbs. ; 
and  it  has  been  stated  occasionally  to  attain  double  that  weight. 
605.  In  the  second  family,  that  of  BALisTiDiB,  or  FUe-JUhet^ 
the  jaws  are  armed  with  a  small  number  of  distinct  teeth,  which 
are  inserted  into  sockets  in  the  jaws ;  the  skin  is  %ither  rough, 
or  covered  with  very  hard  scales, — whence  their  name, — and  the 
mouth  is  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  pyramid.  In  their  general 
form,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  they  bear  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  Chstodons  (§  613) ;  and,  like  them,  they 
inhabit  the  seas  of  warm  regions,  keeping  near  the  surface,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rocks.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  the  appendages  with  which  the  body  is  furnished,  which  are 

especially  striking  in 
V  X#*r  ^^®  ^(^^^  penicillin 

*^  ^       ■  ^«rt«;  their  use,  how- 

ever, is  entirely  un- 
known.— The  Ostra" 
cionSf  or  Trunk-JisheSy 
should  probably  be 
placed  in  a  distinct 
family,  so  remarkably 
are  they  distinguished 
by  the  mode  in  which 
the  body  is  protected. 
The  head  and  body 
are  covered  with  plates  of  bone,  soldered  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  an  inflexible  cuirass  ;  leaving  only  the  tail,  the 
(ins,  the  month,  and  a  small 
margin  of  the  gill-opening, 
capable  of  motion, — all  of 
which  movable  parts  pass 
through  openings  of  the 
cuirass.  The  greater  part 
of  the  vertebrae  also  are 
soldered  together.     There  j  lo.  »74.-T.v»«.Ft.H. 

are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  i.  rs  1  and  anal  are  small  and  are 
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placed  far  back;  there  is  little  flesh  ;  but  the  liver  is  large,  and 
abounds  in  oil.  The  surface  is  often  armed  with  spines.  No 
species  of  th(  se  singular  Fish  are  known  in  the  British  seas. 


B. — LOPHOBRANCHII. 

606.  This  small  group  is  separated  from  all  other  Osseous 
Fishes  by  the  structure  of  the  gills ;  which,  instead  of  hanging 
from  the  branchial  arches  in  fringes  of  parallel  fibres,  disposed 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  set  upon  them  in  small  round  tufts, 
arranged  in  pairs.  From  this  peculiar  conformation,  its  name, 
which  signifies  tuft-giUed^  is  derived.  The  gills  are  defended  by 
a  large  operculum,  which  is  attached  by  a  membranous  covering 
on  all  sides,  except  at  one  part  where  a  small  hole  is  left  for  the 
escape  of  the  water.  These  fishes  are  also  distinguished  by 
having  their  body  covered  with  shields  or  small  plates,  which 
often  give  it  an  angular  form.  In  general  they  are  of  small 
size,  and  often  without  flesh.  They  form  only  a  single  family, 
that  of  the  Synonathidjb,  or  Pipe  Fishes,  They  do  not  present 
many  points  of  general  interest ;  but  there  are  certain  peculiar- 
ities in  their  organisation,  which  are  very  interesting  to  the 
Naturalist.  In  the  Syngnathus,  or  Pipe  Fish,  which  has  a  pro- 
longed muzzle  like  that  of  the  Fistularis  (§  607),  the  eggf>  are 
not  deposited  as  in  other  Fishes,  but  are  conveyed  into  a  sort  of 
pouch,  formed  by  a  doubling  of  the  skin  under  the  body  of  the 
male ;  this  pouch  is  under  the  abdomen  in  some  species,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  tail  in  others.  In  this  pouch  the  eggs  become 
matured ;  and  when  the  fry  are  ready  to  escape,  it  opens  and 
allows  them  to  pass  out.  This  contrivance  reminds  us  of  the 
pouch  of  the  Marsupial  Mammalia ;  but  there  is  this  striking 
difference,  that  in  the  latter  it  is  the  Female  which  affords  this 
protection  to  the  young,  whilst  in  the  Pipe  Fishes  it  is  the  Male. 
It  has  been  asserted  that,  even  after  the  young  have  quitted  the 
poach,  they  will  return  to  it  again ;  and  that  the  parent  shows 
great  attachment  to  them.  The  Hippocampus  (Fig.  369)  has  a 
prehensile  tail,  unfumished  with  any  finny  expansion ;  and  is 
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enabled  by  its  means  to  climb  or  hold  on  bj  the  stalks  of  marine 
plants.  It  is  onlj  in  the  dead  specimen,  that  the  neck  acquires 
the  peculiar  bend,  which  gives  its  head  the  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  Horse,  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  The  Pegasus, 
though  furnished  with  a  snout,  has  the  mouth  beneath  it ;  the 
pectoral  fins  are  large,  and  are  spread  out  in  a  wing-like  manner ; 
whence  these  curious  Fishes  have  derived  their  name,  which 
signifies  Flying  Horses. 


C. — ^AGANTHOPTERI. 

607.  This  group,  which  must  be  regarded  as  including  the 
types  of  the  class  of  Fishes,  is  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of 
families,  the  most  important  and  remarkable  of  which  alone  will 
require  to  be  especially  noticed.  In  the  family  of  the  Fistu- 
LARiDiE,  or  AuLOSTOuiDiE,  commouly  known  as  Sea  Snipes, 
and  Trumpet  Fishes,  the  snout  is  produced  into  a  long  tube,  at 
the  apex  of  which  the  mouth  is  situated,  much  in  the  same  way 
9A  in  the  Syngnathi  and  other  Lophobranchiate  Fish.  The 
skin  is  usually  clothed  with  small  scales,  but  sometimes  naked ; 
and  in  one  genus  the  back  is  covered  with  large  plates.  The 
Sea  Snipe,  the  only  Fish  of  this  family  that  has  ever  been  seen 
on  the  British  coasts,  is  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  rather  broad  form,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
the  Bellows  Fish*  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  placed  rather  far  back, 
and  its  first  ray  is  produced  into  a  long  and  strong  spine.  In 
the  genus  Amphisyle,  in  which  the  back  is  plated,  this  spine  is 
placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  in  a  line  with  its 
axis;  and  the  second  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are  situated  in 
front  of  it  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  fish.  In  the  true  jFtc- 
tularias,  which  inhabit  the  Eastern  seas,  the  body  is  elongated 
and  cylindrical,  and  the  first  dorsal  is  represented  by  a  series  of 
five  spines  along  the  back. 

608.  The  Tbiglidjb,  or  Fishes  with  shielded  checks,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  chain  of  small  bones  which  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  orbit  (§  641)  greatly  dilated,  constituting 
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several  large  plates  which  cover  the  cheeks.  The  head  is  also 
usually  armed  with  spines.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
Trigla^  or  Gurnards;  of  which  we  have  several  species  on  our 
own  coasts  ;  they  are  known  by  the  square  form  of  their  heads. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  usually  large  ;  and  in  an  allied  genus,  the 
DactylopieruSy  or  Flying  Gurnard,  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to 
support  the  animal  for  a  time  out  of  the  water  (Fig.  351).  The 
Gurnards  emit  a  curious  grunting  or  croaking  noise  at  intervals, 
when  taken  out  of  the  sea ;  this  they  continue  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  from  this  that  their  name  is  derived.  They  are  very 
tenacious  of  life ;  and  mostly  swim  near  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
The  swimming-bladder  is  usually  large,  and  furnished  with 
powerful  muscles  for  its  compression.  To  this  group  also  be- 
longs the  CotiuSf  or  Bull-head,  which  has  a  large  and  horizon- 
tally-flattened head,  eyes  looking  upwards,  and  its  skin  almost 
destitute  of  scales,  and  of  a  dusky  hue :  it  lurks  among  stones  in 
the  beds  of  rivulets ;  and  its  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  or 
small  worms.  The  Scorp€BiuB,  or  Hog  Fish,  have  the  head  flat- 
tened sideways,  armed  with  spines,  and  adorned  with  curious 
membranous  lobes  and  filaments ;  they  are  marine  fishes,  asso- 
ciating in  shoals,  and  haunting  the  rocky  shores.  Allied  to  these 
is  the  SduMstes,  or  Norwcty  Haddock^  which  inhabits  the  northern 
seas,  and  is  an  important  article  of  food ;  the  Greenlanders  use 
its  long  spines  as  needles.  Also  belonging  to  this  group  is  the 
Gasterosteusy  or  Stickleback,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
some  inhabiting  salt  water,  and  others  fresh.  The  body  has  no 
proper  scales,  but  is  more  or  less  plated  at  the  sides ;  and  the 
abdomen  is  covered  by  a  sort  of  cuirass,  formed  by  a  union  of 
the  pelvic  and  humeral  bones.  The  common  name  of  these  fish 
is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  instead  of  possessing  two 
dorsal  fins,  they  have  only  one,  the  anterior  being  replaced  by  a 
set  of  sharp  spines  varying  in  number ;  whilst  the  ventral  fin  is  in 
the  form  of  a  sharp  spine  without  any  rays.  These  fishes  are 
active  and  rapacious,  attacking  other  fishes  with  great  ferocity, 
and  devouring  almost  any  small  animal  that  coGbes  within  their 
reach.  The  Ft/ieen^spined  Stickleback  has  been  seen  to  undergo 
remarkable  changes  in  its  hue,  under  the  influence  of  terror. 
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The  Sticklebacks  are  also  interesting  from  the  care  taken  by  the 
parents  of  their  eggs  and  joang ;  the  former  are  deposited  in  a 
sort  of  nest  made  of  fi'agments  of  vegetable  matter,  which  serve 
as  a  habitation  for  the  yoang  for  some  time.  The  nest  is  made 
by  the  Male  fish,  which  also  watches  over  the  safety  of  his  pro- 
geny, and  boldly  attacks  all  intruders. 

609.  The  pnncipal  and  most  typical  family  of  this  group  is 
that  of  the  P£Rcn>iB,  or  Perches^  in  which  the'  body  is  more  or 
less  oblong,  and  covered  with  hard  rough  scales ;  and  the  oper- 
cula  and  preopercula  are  toothed  or  spinous.  The  ventral  fins 
are  placed  on  the  breast  or  throat.  The  branchiostegal  rays  are 
generally  seven.  Of  this  family  our  common  Perch  is  a  well- 
known  example.  The  Perch  is  one  of  our  commonest  fresh- 
water Fishes,  abounding  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  especially 
such  as  are  clear,  lurking  under  the  banks,  and  in  other  quiet 
situations.  It  is  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  temperate 
Europe,  and  is  even  found  in  Lapland ;  other  species  are  found 
in  America,  and  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The 
food  of  the  Perch  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  small  fishes, 
which  it  devours  with  great  voracity;  and  it  may  be  rendered 
sufficiently  tame  to  take  these  from  the  hand.  Like  the  Carp, 
it  is  very  tenacious  of  life;  and  will  live  for  many  hours  if 
packed  in  wet  moss,  and  occasionally  refreshed  with  water. 
The  Sasse  is  a  marine  Fish,  nearly  allied  to  the  Perch,  in  its 
general  structure ;  it  is  found  on  the  whole  line  of  our  southern 
coast ;  and  associates  in  shoals,  which  at  the  spawning  time  fre- 
quent the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  even  advance  up  the  stream  to 
a  considerable  distance.  It  will  not  only  live  but  thrive  in  fresh- 
water, if  well  supplied  with  food ;  which,  in  its  natural  haunts, 
consists  of  small  fishes  and  crustaceans.  In  the  Polynemij  the 
ventral  fins  are  placed  a  little  behind  the  pectorals,  and  the  latter 
have  their  rays  produced  into  long  filaments,  which  hang  loosely 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  are  sometimes  prolonged  to  twice 
its  length,  giving  the  Fish  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The 
Fishes  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  seas  of  tropical  climates ; 
they  are  usually  very  brilliant  in  their  colours,  and  are  regarded 
as  most  delicious  articles  of  food.   The  Mango  Fish  of  the  Ganges 
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is  a  species  of  this  genus ;  as  is  also  the  Snleah-iish  of  Bengal, 
to  which  attention  has  been  directed,  as  affording  in  its  air 
bladder  a  large  supplj  of  excellent  isinglass. 

610.  TheTBAGHiNiDA^or  J^i?er«r«,  which  are  included  amongst 
the  Percida  by  many  authors,  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  on  the 
throat,  and  the  scales  smooth.  In  this  group  we  find  the  Tra- 
ekinus,  or  fFeevevy  which  has  the  first  raj  of  the  dorsal  fin  ex- 
tended into  a  very  long  spine,  and  has  also  a  strong  spine  on 
each  operculum.  This  fish  lies  in  the  mud,  and  infiicts  severe 
wounds  with  its  dorsal  spine,  which  the  fishermen  believe  to 
have  a  poisonous  power ;  the  bad  character  of  the  wound,  how- 
ever, merely  results  from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  instrument 
which  infiicis  it.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  the  case  with 
the  Perch ;  the  sharp  spines  in  its  dorsal  fin  having  been  known 
to  lacerate  the  fingers  of  those  who  handle  them  incautiously. 
Another  curious  genus  of  this  group  is  the  Uranoscopus,  or 
Star-gazer ;  so  called  because  the  eyes  are  situated  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  nearly  cubical  head,  and  directed  towards  the 
heavens.  Within  the  mouth,  behind  the  tongue,  is  a  long  nar- 
row slip,  which  the  fish  can  protrude ;  and  which  serves  as  a 
bait  to  attract  the  small  fishes  on  which  it  preys,  whilst  it  is  it- 
self concealed  in  the  mud.  One  species  inhabits  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  none  of  them  are  eaten. 

611.  The  MuLLiDiB,  or  Surmullets^  resemble  the  Perches  in 
the  position  of  their  fins ;  but  their  scales,  which  are  large  and 
easily  detached,  are  nearly  smooth ;  their  opercula  are  unarmed, 
and  their  branchiostegal  rays  are  only  four  in  number.  They 
are  marine  fishes,  some  of  them  inhabiting  our  own  coasts,  and 
others  of  larger  size  being  natives  of  tropical  seas.  The  MuUuSy 
or  SurmuUety  which  has  been  in  great  repute  among  epicures 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  used  to  feast  tbeir  eyes  upon 
the  changes  of  colour  which  the  Red  Mullet  undergoes  in  dying, 
before  they  devoured  its  flesh,  belongs  to  this  family.  This 
genus  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Mullets  properly  so  called. 
The  common  Red  Mullet  is  taken  abundantly  upon  our  coasts. 

612.  We  may  pass  over  the  next  three  families  with  but  little 
notice.     They  are  all  nearly  allied  to  the  Perches.     The  Spht- 
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iL£Nn>^  have  the  opercala  unarmed,  the  scales,  which  extend 
over  the  sides  of  the  head,  smooth,  and  the  ventral  fins  pkced 
upon  the  belly.  They  are  elongated,  active,  and  predaceous 
fishes,  with  the  jaws  armed  with  formidable  teeth ;  they  live 
principally  in  the  seas  of  tropical  climates,  although  one  or  two 
species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Barracuda  of 
tropical  America  is  a  large  and  powerful  fish,  the  bite  of  which 
is  much  dreaded ;  its  fiesh,  however,  is  a  very  palatable  article 
of  food. — The  ScuenidjB,  or  Maigres,  also  have  the  sides  of  the 
head  scaly,  but  the  scales  are  rough ;  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
fins  and  the  possession  of  teeth  on  the  opercula  they  resemble  the 
Perches,  but  the  bones  of  the  palate  are  not  furnished  with 
teeth.  The  Maigres  are  of  large  size,  and  very  rapacious.  They 
swim  in  little  shoals,  uttering  a  peculiar  grunting  noise,  which 
is  said  to  be  audible  even  when  the  Fishes  are  at  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  water.  The  common  Maigre  of  the  Mediterranean 
occurs  occasionally  on  the  British  coasts. — The  Spabidjb,  or  Sea- 
Breanu,  are  also  large  Perch-like  fishes,  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  preceding  family,  differing  from  them  principally 
in  the  want  of  spines  on  the  opercula.  They  are  generally 
found  in  warm  climates.  The  teeth  are  sometimes  acute,  and 
sometimes  broad  and  rounded,  and  adapted  for  crushing  the 
shells  pf  Mollusca. 

613.  From  these  we  pass  to  the  GHiBTODONTiDJB,  sometimes 
called  Squamipennes,  or  Scaly-finned  fishes;  which  are  thus 
designated,  from  the  soft,  and  even  the  spiny,  portion  of  the 
dorsal  fins  being  so  covered  with  scales,  as  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  The  body,  too,  is 
usually  itself  much  compressed,  or  flattened  laterally.  The 
CluBtodanSf  which  constitute  the  types  of  this  family,  are  beauti- 
fully-coloured fishes  of  singular  figure,  abounding  in  the  seas  of 
the  hotter  climates.  Their  most  common  tints  are  black  and 
yellow;  but  metallic  blues  and  greens  are  not  unfrequent. 
Sometimes  the  colours  are  disposed  in  spots;  but  mostly  in 
stripes  or  bands.  They  generally  haunt  rocky  shores ;  and  their 
flesh  is  considered  excellent  food.  One  species  of  this  family, 
the  Chelmon  rostratus,  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
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obtains  its  insect  prey,  bj  shooting  drops  of  water  from  its  long 
snout,  so  as  to  bring  tliem  down  within  its  reach.  Another  fish 
of  the  same  family,  called  the  Archer  (  TaxoUs  jaef4lator\  will  in 
this  manner  shoot  drops  of  water  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet,  rarely  missing  its  aim.  These  fish  inhabit  the  seas  around 
Java ;  and  other  species  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Indian 
seas. 

614.  The  next  family,  ScomberidjB,  or  the  Mackerel  tribe,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Man,  from  the  large  supply  of 
wholesome  and  palatable  food  which  it  affords  him.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  species  varying  considerably  in  size ;  but  distin- 
guished by  possessing  a  smooth  skin,  usually  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  small  smooth  scales ;  and  by  having  a  hrge  and 
vigorous  tail  and  caudal  fin.  They  are  divided  into  several 
groups,  according  to  the  form  of  the  fins,  tail,  &c.  In  the  first 
of  these  are  associated  the  common  Mackerel^  the  Tunny^  and 
others,  which  are  distinguished  by  having  the  hinder  rays  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  separated  into  small  fins.  The  Mackerel  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  colours,  in  which  it  is  almost 
pre-eminent  among  British  fishes;  and  for  the  rapidity  with^ 
which  it  dies  ^d  becomes  tainted,  when  removed  from  the 
water.  The  periodical  appearance  of  large  shoals  of  this  fish 
npon  our  coasts,  was  formerly  imputed  to  its  migration  from 
north  to  south.  But  many  facts  are  opposed  to  this  idea ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  seas  around  our  island  through  the  whole  year,  and 
that  its  appearance  on  our  coasts  is  solely  due  to  its  seeking  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  It  is  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  that  this  takes  place ;  and  these  months, 
therefore,  constitute  the  most  active  season  for  Mackerel  fishing. 
This  fish  is  most  abundant  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England ; 
but  instances  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  large  shoals  have 
been  met  with  even  off  the  coast  of  Greenland. — The  Tunny  is 
a  rare  fish  on  the  shores  of  Britain ;  but  it  is  very  plentiful  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  known  and  celebrated  from  the 
remotest  period  of  antiquity,  at  which  we  have  any  mention  of 
fish  by  particular  names.    It  is  a  far  hirger  and  stouter  fi«h 
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than  the  Mackerel,  though  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  it 

in  form  ;  a  specimen,,  which  was 
caught  when  chasing  Herrings 
into  Loch  Fjne,  measured  7  fu 
10  in.  in  length,  and  weighed  460 
.lbs. ;  but  in  the  Mediterranean  it 
pio.  8iff.  -TcxifT.  grows  to  a  length  of  nearly  twenty 

feet,  and  a  weight  of  half  a  ton.  The  Tunnies,  like  the  Mackerel, 
are  dispersed  through  the  ocean  during  most  of  the  year ;  but  in 
the  summer  they  resort  to  the  shores  in  vast  shoals;  and  a 
fishery  of  great  importance  is  then  carried  on  along  the  north 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The 
flesh  of  the  Tunny,  both  fresh  and  salted,  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  of  those  shores ;  and  the 
fishery  constitutes  a  large  source  of  pi'ofit  to  those  who  reside  on 
the  coasts.  The  BonUo  or  Striped  Tunny^  also  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  rare  visitant  on  our  shores,  is  a  very  hand- 
some fish,  though  smaller  than  the  common  Tunny ;  it  is  further 
distinguished  by  its  great  activity  and  voracity,  being  one  of  the 
chief  enemies  of  the  Flying-fish;  and,  in  conmion  with  the 
Tunny,  it  can  sustain  a  higher  temperature  than  most  other 
members  of  its  class. 

615.  Another  remarkable  group  of  Scomberidas,  sometimes  re- 
garded as  constituting  a  distinct  family,  consists  of  the  Sward' 
fi9h  and  its  allies,  which  have  the  muzzle  elongated  into  a  spike, 

terminating  in  a 
r  sharp  point,  and 
forming  a  very 
formidable  wea- 
pon. These  fishes, 
of  which  there  are 
^   ^.   .  i  severalspecie8,are 

usually  furnished 
with  a  high  dorsal  fin,  by  the  agency  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  propel  themselves  through  the  water  with  great  energy.  They 
sometimes  attain  the  length  of  lo  or  even  20  feet ;  and  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  attack  very  large  fishes  (the  Tunny,  for  example). 
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transfixing  them  with  their  powerful  spear.  Instances  are  on 
record,  in  which  even  Men  have  been  thus  destroyed ;  and  it  has 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  Sword-fish  has  struck  a  ship, 
and  has  driven  its  sharp  weapon  through  the  planking.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  where  one  species  of  Sword-fish  is  not  uncom- 
mon, it  is  regularly  pursued  by  the  fishermen ;  and  its  flesh  is 
much  esteemed  in  some  places  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  seldom 
seen,  however,  in  large  numbers  together. — A  third  group  of  the 
Scomberidee  is  characterised  by  having  the  rays  of  the  first  dor- 
sal fin  not  connected,  but  existing  as  separate  spines.  Of  this 
group  we  shall  only  stop  to  notice  the  Piht-JUh;  which  has  been, 

from  very  ancient 
times,  the  sub- 
ject of  many  ficti- 
tious statements. 
By  the  ancients  it 
was  regarded  as 
a  sacred  fish,  from  * 
Yio  877.— PILOT-FISH.  its  being  supposed 

to  indicate  their 
true  direction  to  doubtful  voyagers ;  whilst  by  sailors  of  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  guide  to  the  Shark  in  its 
pursuit  of  prey,  and  is  said  to  tempt  it  to  take  the  bait  which 
has  been  thrown  out  for  its  capture.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  Pilot-fish  will  often  follow  the  wake  of  ships  for  many 
hundred  miles ;  thus  an  instance  has  been  known,  in  which  a 
vessel  was  accompanied  by  two  of  this  species,  during  its  whole 
voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Plymouth,  which  occupied  87  days. 
The  common  Pilot-fish  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  does 
not  much  exceed  a  foot  in  length ;  but  there  is  a  species  on  the 
South  American  coast,  which  occasionally  attains  eight  or  nine 
times  those  dimensions. 

616.  The  family  ZenidjB  strongly  resembles  the  preceding ; 
but  differs  from  it  in  the  high  and  compressed  form  of  the  body. 
Many  of  the  species  composing  it  are  remarkable  for  the  fila- 
mentous prolongations  of  their  fins.  This  is  the  case  with  one  of 
the  tjrpes  of  the  family,  the  2kus  or  Dortfy  the  peculiar  form  and 
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aspect  of  which  will  be  better  understood  from  the  accompanying 
figure,  than  from  any  technical  description.     This  fisk  has  been 

in  great  '  repute 
amongst  epicures, 
even  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans ;  it 
is  not  very  com- 
mon upon  our  own 
coasts,  being  nearly 
restricted  to  Devon 
and  Cornwall ;  but 
it  is  more  abun> 
dant  in  warmer  la- 
titudes. The  name 
John  Dory^  by 
which  it  is  com- 
monly known  in  this  country,  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the 
•  French  yatin«  dord^  or  golden  yellow ;  which  applies  to  the  colour 
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of  its  lighter  parts  when  the  fish  is  alive.     Another  fish  of  this 
family,  no  less  remarkable  for  its  form,  is  the  Blepharis  ;  of  which 
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one  species,  inhabiting  the  West  Indian  seas,  is  known  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Cobbler-fish^  probably  on  accoant  of  the  long 
thread-like  appendages  for  which  it  is  so  conspicuous.  The  use 
of  these  curious  appendages  is  altogether  unknown. 

617.  The  CoBTPHJENn>2£,  or  Dorados^  which  have  fre- 
quently been  placed  amongst  the  ScomberidcBy  are  distinguished 
by  their  compressed  bodies,  surmounted  by  a  very  high  dorsal 
fin,  running  nearly  all  the  length  of  the  back,  and  all  the  rays 
<^  which  are  flexible,  although  the  anterior  ones  are  undivided. 
The  anal  opening  is  placed  very  far  forwards,  the  abdominal 
cavity  being  of  small  size ;  and  the  anal  fin,  which  is  of  great 
depth,  usually  extends  forward  nearly  to  the  pectorals.  The  ven- 
tral fins  are  very  small,  or  entirely  wanting.  These  Fishes  are 
exceedingly  active  and  voracious ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
inhabitant  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  but  one  species  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  the  Dorado^  the  Dolphin  of  the 
ancients  ;  it  is  a  large  and  splendidly-coloured  fish ;  celebrated 
for  the  velocity  of  its  movements,  and  for  the  variety  of  tint 
which  its  surface  exhibits  under  a  play  of  light  The  changes 
of  hue  which  it  undergoes  when  dying,  were  a  source  of  great 
admiration  to  the  luxurious  Romans ;  by  whose  poets  this  Fish 
was  much  celebrated.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
Flying  Fish.  The  Dqlphih  of  the  modems  is  not  a  Fish  at  all, 
but  a  Cetaceous  Mammal  (§  211). 

618.  Three  other  small  families,  allied  to  the  Mackerels,  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  Of  these,  the  Teuthtd^  seem  to  unite  the 
Mackerels  with  the  ChsBtodons ;  but  they  are  distinguished  from 
both  by  their  possession  of  several  prickles,  or  a  large  sharp  spine, 
on  the  sides  of  the  tail.  With  this  spine  some  of  the  species  can 
infiict  severe  wounds  when  incautiously  handled ;  and  a  West 
Indian  species  is  called  the  Surgeon  from  this  circumstance. 
The  Teuthidie  are  among  the  few  Fishes  which  live  on  sea-weeds. 
The  NoTACANTHiDJB  are  of  an  elongated  eel-like  form,  and  have 
the  caudal  extremity  surrounded,  as  in  the  Eels,  by  a  continuous 
fin.  In  the  Cepolidjb,  or  Ribbon-fishes,  the  body  is  also  greatly 
elongated,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  much  compressed.  The  dorsal 
fin  is  very  long,  often  running  the  whole  length  of  the  back ;  but 
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the  caudal  fin,  when  present  is  always  distinct  from  the  dorsal. 
They  are  found,  bat  not  abundantly,  in  most  seas,  and  some  of 
them  attain  a  large  size;  the  Gymnetrus  Banksii,  a  British 
species,  being  sometimes  twelve  feet  long. 

619.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  succeeding  family,  Ana- 
BATiD^  has  been  already  mentioned  (§  558) ;  and  it  adapts  them 
to  a  mode  of  life  which  the  circumstances  of  this  climate  do  not 
render  necessary.  In  cold  or  temperate  regions,  the  ponds  and 
streams,  which  are  capable  of  supporting  fish  at  all,  are  not  dried 
up,  except  in  seasons  of  extreme  drought :  but  in  tropical  coun- 
tries there  are  many  situations,  in  which  there  is  an  ample 
supply  both  of  food  and  water  for  Fish  during  the  rainy  season ; 
but  a  complete  deficiency  of  both,  when  this  is  succeeded  by  the 
periodical  drought.  Such  receptacles  can  only  be  tenanted 
by  Fish,  which,  like  the  Anabas,  are  furnished  with  the 
peculiar  pharyngeal  apparatus  (Fig.  360)  for  keeping  the  gills 
moist ;  since,  when  one  pond  or  stream  is  dried  up,  they  can 
migrate  in  search  of  another.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys, 
they  climb  up  steep  banks,  and  even  trees ;  and  by  a  remark- 
able instinct,  they  seem  always  to  travel  towards  the  nearest 

I  water.     This  family  contains  a  considerable  number  of  genera, 

I  all  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  fresh-water ;    none  have  been 

hitherto  found  except  in  the  south-ea^  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent 

islands,  and  in  Southern  Africa. 

620.  This  family  is  succeeded  by  that  of  Mugilidje,  or  the 
true  Mullets;  which  are  distinguished  by  several  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  structure.  Their  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
is  covered  with  brge  scales ;  the  head  is  broad  and  flat,  and  is 
covered  with  large  angular  sca'y  plates ;  and  the  stomach  is  fur- 
nished with  fleshy  walls,  giving  it  a  resemblaftce  to  the  giazard 
of  a  Bird.  The  Mullets  associate  in  large  shoals,  and  chiefly 
inhabit  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  are  often  seen  making 

<  high  leaps.     They  feed  upon  small  Crabs  and  other  Crustacea, 

which  they  swallow  entire;  and  the  ahnost  total  want  of 
teeth  is  compensated  by  the  powerful  gizzard,  which  serves 
to  grind  down  their  food.  The  Grey  Mullet  is  one  of  those 
fishes,  which,  habitually  living  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where 
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the  salt  and  fresh  waters  mix,  will  thrive  well  in  the  latter 
alone. 

621.     We  maj  next  mention  the  Blenniid^  or  Blennies, 
which  are  elongated  Fishes,  having  a  single  dorsal  fin,  almost 

entirely  sup- 
ported upon 
simple  flexible 
rays.  The  ven- 
tral fins  are 
placed  in  front 
of  the  pectorals, 
and  have  only 
two  or  three 
rays  in  each. 
They  live  in 
small        troops 

near  the  coast ;  and  they  can  exist  for  some  time  without  water 
(their  gill-openings  being  small),  especially  if  kept  in  moist  grass. 
Many  of  this  family  retain  their  eggs  until  they  are  hatched 
within  the  oviduct ;  so  that  the  young  are  produced  alive,  fully 
formed,  and  capable  of  finding  their  own  subsistence.  The 
AnarrhicaSy  or  Sea- Wolf,  must  be  referred  to  this  family,  al- 
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though  differing  from  it  in  possessing  no  ventral  fins,  and  in 
having  the  jaws  and  palate  armed  with  large  tubercular  teeth. — 
This  fish  may  be  almost  regarded  as  replacing  the  Sharks  in  the 
Arctic  seas ;  for  it  attains  the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  is 
extremely  voracious  and  bold.  Its  body,  though  massive,  is 
adapted  for  active  and  energetic  motion  ;  and  its  powerful  bite 
makes  it  a  very  formidable  enemy.  It  often  enters  the  fisher- 
men's nets,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  them  of  the  entangled 
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fish;  and  when  the  fishermen  attack  it,  and  it  cannot  dart 
through  the  net»  it  fights  like  a  Lion.  On  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitor ;  and  its  appearance  and 
habits  cause  it  to  be  regarded  with  great  dislike ;  nevertheless 
its  flesh  is  wholesome  and  palatable.  It  is  understood  to  prey 
indiscriminatelj  upon  Fishes,  Crustacea,  and  shelled  MoUusca  ; 
its  jaws  and  teeth  being  capable  of  breaking  the  hardest  shelL 

622.  In  the  family  GtObiidje,  or  Gobies^  we  find  the  same 
simple  flexible  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  as  in  the  preceding  group ; 
but  the  ventral  fins  are  united  beneath  the  chest,  forming  a  sort 
of  conical  sucker,  which  the  Fish  seem  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
occasionally  attaching  themselves  to  solid  bodies.  They  live, 
like  the  Blennies,  near  the  shore,  and  prefer  a  clayey  bottom,  in 
which  they  excavate^  canals,  wherein  they  pass  the  winter.  In 
spring,  they  prepare  a  sort  of  nest,  with  sea-weed ;  in  which  the 
young  (often  produced  alive,  as  in  the  Blennies)  are  protected  ; 
and  the  parents  exert  themselves  considerably  to  bring  then: 
food  and  to  defend  them  from  their  enemies.  Several  species  of 
Goby  exist  in  the  European  seas ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  much 
size,  or  of  any  direct  value  to  Man.  In  other  seas  numerous 
genera  exist,  more  or  less  allied  to  the  Gobies  of  our  own  coasts. 
The  family  of  the  Gobies  includes  two  singular  forms  of  Fishes 
which  require  some  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  Cyclopterus^  or 
Lump-fish^  a  curious,  shapeless  creature,  of  a  purplish  black 
tint,  with  thick  fins  and  rows  of  tubercles  along  the  back  and 
sides.  The  ventral  fins  form  a  large  and  powerful  sucker,  by 
means  of  which  the  Fish  adheres  with  astonishing  firmness  to 
any  object  under  water.  Pennant  says  that  a  pail  containing 
several  gallons  of  water  could  be  lifted  by  the  tail  of  one  of 
these  Fishes  which  had  attached  itself  to  the  bottom. — The 
Remoroy  or  Sucking-fish^  also  belongs  to  this  family ;  although 
its  ventral  fins  are  only  united  at  the  base.  Its  singular  sucking 
disc  has  been  already  referred  to  (§  549). 

623.  There  are  certain  spiny-finned  Fishes,  in  which  the 
carpal  bones  are  so  elongated,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arm  or  wrist, 
to  the  extremity  of  which  the  pectoral  fin  is  articulated.  This 
conformation  (an  approach  to  which  is  seen  among  some  of  the 
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Gobies)  gives  to  the  Fishes  which  possess  it  a  yery  strange 
appearance ;  and  enables  them,  in  some  instances,  to  leap  up 
suddenly  in  the  water,  and  seize  the  prey  which  they  observe 
above  them;  in  other  cases  to  leap  over  the  mud,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Frogs.  From  the  very  peculiar  genus 
Lophius,  or  Fishing  Frog,  in  which  this  character  is  combined 
with  some  oAiers  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  the  family 
may  be  designated  as  that  of  Lophud^  or  Anglers.  The  com- 
mon Angler  of  our  own  coasts  has  an  enormous  flattened  head, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  the  Fish ;  and  a  tail  so  com- 
pressed on  each  side,  that  the  creature  seems  composed  of  little 
else  than  head  and  tail.  On  the  former,  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
are  two  long  rays  or  filaments  of  a  homy  substance ;  and  there 
are  also  four  others  of  a  similar  nature,  but  shorter,  on  the  head. 
The  mouth  also  is  furnished  with  numerous  worm-like  append- 
ages ;  which  seem  to  represent  the  tentacula  or  prolonged  lips 
of  many  Invertebrated  animals.  This  animal  is  described  as 
concealing  itself  amongst  marine  plants,  or  behind  hillocks  of 
sand,  rocks,  and  stones;  when  it  opens  its  great  mouth  and 
attracts  small  fishes  as  they  swim  past,  by  giving  a  wriggling 
motion  to  the  appendages  just  mentioned,  which  causes  them  to 
mistake  these  for  worms ;  so  that,  in  attempting  to  seize  them, 
they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  subtle  and  voracious  enemy, 
being  speedily  engulfed  between  its  enormous  jaws.  The 
hideous  appearance  of  its  monstrous  and  constantly-open  mouth, 
well  armed  with  teeth,  has  gained  for  the  Angler  ;the  vulgar 
name  of  Sea  DeviL  There  are  few  parts  of  the  British  shores 
where  it  is  not  to  be  occasionally  met  with ;  and  when  captured 
in  nets  along  with  other  fishes,  it  speedily  begins  to  swallow  its 
companions.  On  some  coasts  it  is  sought  for,  on  account  of  the 
live  fish  in  its  stomach.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Dublin,  there  is  a  skeleton  of  an  Angler,  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  in  the  stomach  of  which  is  the  skeleton  of 
a  Cody  two  feet  long, — in  whose  stomach  again  are  contained 
the  skeletons  of  two  Whitings  of  the  ordinary  size, — and  in  the 
stomach  of  each  Whiting  there  lay,  when  it  was  first  examined, 
numerous  half-digested  little  fishes,  which  were,  however,  too 
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small  and  broken-down  to  admit  of  preservation.  The  Frog- 
fish,  with  all  these  contents,  had  been  taken  bj  the  fishermen, 
and  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  as  an  article  of  food,  without 
any  reference  at  all  to  the  size  of  its  stomach,  which  was  not  at 
all  unusual.  The  contained  fishes  must  have  been  all  swaUowed 
on  the  morning  on  which  the  Angler  was  taken  ^  as  they  were 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  smallest,  equally  fresh  and  undi- 
gested.— The  Chironectes,  or  Hand -fish,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  common  Angler  in  its  structure  and  habits ;  but 
its  fins  are  still  more  capable  of  motion,  enabling  it  to  walk 
along  the  ground  ahnost  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds, — the 
ventral  fins,  however,  in  consequence  of  their  advanced  position, 
serving  as  the  fore-legs,  and  the  pectoral  fins  performing  the 
office  of  hind-legs.  In  some  of  the  muddy  estuaries  of  the  north 
coast  of  Australia,  from  which  the  tide  ebbs  far  back  in  the  dry 
season,  these  Frog-fishes  are  abundant,  and  capable  of  taking 
such  vigorous  leaps,  that  those  who  have  visited  these  places 
have,  at  first  sight,  mistaken  them  for  birds.  Their  gill-open- 
ings are  very  smaU ;  and  they  can  live  out  of  the  water  for  two 
or  three  days.  They  have  the  faculty  of  inflating  their  large 
stomachs  with  air,  so  as  to  give  themselves  the  form  of  a  bal- 
loon,— in  this  respect  corresponding  with  the  Diodon. 

D, — Phartngognathi. 

624.  The  Pharyngognaihiy  or  Fishes  in  which  the  inferior 
pharyngeal  bones  are  united,  are  sometimes  furnished,  like  those 
of  the  preceding  group,  with  spinous  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin,  whilst 
in  other  cases  these  rays  are  wanting.  By  Cuvier  and  the  sub- 
sequent writers,  therefore,  these  fishes  were  divided  between 
his  two  principal  groups  of  bony  fishes,  the  Acanthopterygii  and 
Malacopterygiu  Of  the  four  families  composing  the  group, 
three  exhibit  the  structui'e  of  the  fins  characteristic  of  the  former 
<]^roup,  but  the  spinous  rays  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin 
are  usually  furnished  with  a  peculiar  little  membranous  ap- 
pendage near  the  extremity,  which  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
fishes. 
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625.  The  Labrid^  or  TFrasses,  forming  the  first  family  of 
the  spinj-finned  species,  have  fieshj  lips,  smooth  scales,  and  an 
uninterrupted  lateral  line.  The  lower  pharyngeal  hones  are 
completely  fused  together,  and  furnished  with  broad  grinding 
teeth.  The  mouth  is  protrusible  and  armed  with  large  teeth, 
and  the  colours  are  for  the  most  part  very  brilliant.  Several 
species  are  found  upon  our  own  coasts,  but  they  are  not  in  much 
repute,  and  are  known  among  the  fishermen  by  the  name  of 
'*  Old  Wives  of  the  Sea."  They  chiefly  frequent  rocky  shores, 
and  for  this  reason  are  often  called  Rock-fiih, — This  family  also 
includes  the  remarkable  genus  ScaruSj  or  Parrot-fish ;  which  is 
furnished  with  large  convex  rounded  jaws,  and  these  are  covered 
with  hard,  scale-like  teeth,  which  succeed  each  other  from  the 
rear  to  the  front  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bases  of  the  newest 
form  a  cutting  edge.  Numerous  species  of  these  Fish  inhabit 
tropical  seas ;  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colours.  These  Fishes  appear  destined  to  restrain  the  ex- 
tension of  the  stony  Corals,  on  the  newest  layers  of  which  they 
are  enabled,  by  the  immense  strength  of  their  jaws  and  teeth,  to 
browse  without  difficulty, — digesting  the  animal  matter  it  con- 
tains, and  setting  free  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  chalky  state. 
— The  PoMACKNTRiDJB,  or  Spiny  fVrasses^  have  the  lower  pha- 
ryngeal bones  fused  together  like  the  Wrasses,  but  their  scales 
are  rough,  their  lateral  line  is  interrupted,  their  preopercula  are 
toothed  or  spinous,  their  lips  are  not  fieshy,  and  the  spinous  rajs 
of  the  dorsal  fin  are  destitute  of  membranous  appendages.  They 
are  found  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates. — The  CnROMiDiE,  on  the 
contrary,  are  generally  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters ;  they  re- 
semble the  preceding  in  many  respects,  but  possess  a  smooth 
preoperculum  and  the  fleshy  lips  of  the  true  Wrasses.  Their 
pharyngeal  bones  are  united  by  a  suture.  Unlike  the  Labridcp^ 
which  are  very  indifierent  eating,  these  Fishes  appear  to  be  good, 
and  one  species  which  is  caught  in  the  Nile  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  best  fishes  produced  by  that  riv^r. 

626.  The  soft-finned  species  of  this  group  all  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  ScouBERESOCiDiB,  or  Garfish,  the  scientific  name 
of  which  has  reference  to  the  resemblance  presented  by  its  mem- 
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bers  to  both  the  Mackerels  and  Pikes.  The  body  is  usually 
much  elongated,  the  skin  is  covered  with  small  scales,  the  ven- 
tral fins  are  placed  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
are  removed  very  far  back  towards  the  caudal.  The  Gar-fishy 
or  Sea-Pike,  has  a  very  elongated  mouth,  which  is  well  furnished 
with  teeth.  It  is  quick  and  active  in  the  water;  swimming 
with  considerable  rapidity  near  the  surface,  and  leaping  and 
gambolling  as  if  in  the  exuberance  of  vivacity.  This  Fish  comes 
in  shoals  to  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May ;  and  from  its  appearing  a  short  time  before  the  Mac- 
kerel, it  is  termed  by  the  fishermen  the  Mackerel-guide.  It  is 
not  in  much  esteem  as  an  article  of  food. — To  this  group  also 
belongs  the  Exocatus,  best  known  as  the  Flying-fish ;  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  development  of  its  pectoral  fin?, 
and  for  its  power  of  sustaining  itself  upon  them  out  of  water.  It 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  Flying-fish  has  been 
applied  to  this  genus,  in  common  with  the  Flying  Gurnard 
(§  608) ;  and  that,  although  really  so  different,  they  have  been 
continually  confounded  together  in  the  accounts  of  voyagers. 
The  term  Flying-fish  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  Exocoetus ; 
which  is  the  one  that  best  deserves  it.  Various  species  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes ;  and  our  own  coast 
has  been  occasionally  visited  by  them.  As  elsewhere  stated 
(Anim.  Phtsiol.  §  667),  their  flight  through  the  air  seems  en- 
tirely to  depend  upon  the  impulse  they  receive  from  the  stroke 
of  their  fins  upon  the  water,  at  the  moment  of  quitting  it  They 
are  to  a  certain  degree  supported  by  their  wing-like  fins,  while 
sailing  through  the  air ;  but  they  do  not  seem  able  to  raise  or  to 
propel  themselves  by  striking  them  against  it.  The  most  usual 
height  of  their  flight  is  from  two  to  three  feet ;  but  they  have 
occasionally  been  known  to  spring  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  feet  The  utmost  length  of  their  flight  seems  to  be  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  feet;  and  its  extreme  duration 
about  thirty  seconds,  t  Few  spectacles  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  sudden  rise  of  a  shoal  of  Fl^'ing-fish  from  the  gently- undu- 
lating surface  of  the  tropical  ocean, — their  scaly  surface  and  ex- 
tended fins  glistening  in  the  bright  sunshine  with  all  the  varied 
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haes  of  the  rainbow, — and  the  graceful  carves  in  which  they 
move  at  last  terminated  bj  a  return  to  their  native  element^ 
from  which  thej  presently  again  spring  up  with  renewed  vigour. 
These  airy  excursions  are  commonly  regarded  as  occasioned  by 
the  pursuit  of  Dorados,  Bonitos,  and  other  fishes  of  prey ;  but 
this  is  probably  by  no  means  the  case,  for  the  Flying-fish  seem 
frequently  to  .rise  from  the  water  for  the  mere  sake  of  exercis- 
ing, with  pleasure  to  themselves,  those  powers  of  movement  with 
which  they  are  endowed, — just  as  we  see  other  fishes  gamboling 
about  in  their  usual  medium.  Whilst  in  the  air,  they  are  often 
seized  upon  by  the  long-winged  sea-birds. 
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627.  The  fishes  of  this  group  are  distinguished  by  the  total 
absence  of  spinous  rays  from  all  the  fins,  and  by  the  possession 
of  a  completely  closed  air-bladder.  Their  ventral  fins  are  usu- 
ally present,  and  situated  either  on  the  breast  or  throat ;  the 
fishes  presenting  this  structure  were  called  by  Cuvier  Mala- 
eopierygii  Sub-braehiati.  Of  the  four  families  included  in  the 
group,  however,  two  are  destitute  of  ventral  fins.  The  two  fami- 
lies in  which  the  ventral  fins  exist  must  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  most  valuable  of  Fishes.  In  the  first  of  these,  that  of  the 
GADiDifi,  or  the  Cod  tribe,  the  body  is  long,  rather  slender,  taper- 
ing ofi*  into  a  long  and  powerful  tail ;  the  skin  is  covered  with 
small  soft  scales,  and  the  fins  are  of  large  size.  They  live,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  seas  of  cold  and  temperate  cUmates,  and  are 
exceedingly  active  and  voracious,  feeding  upon  most  of  the 
smaller  aquatic  animals.  From  their  considerable  size,  and  their 
tendency  to  congregate  in  particular  localities,  as  well  as  from 
the  wholesomeness  and  good  flavour  of  their  fiesh,  they  are  pro- 
bably of  more  importance  to  man  than  any  other  family  of  Fish. 
The  Cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoujidland  sends  a  vast 
supply  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  amount  caught 
on  the  British  shores  is  also  very  considerable.  The  appearance 
and  quality  of  the  fish  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  nature 
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of  the  groand  on  which  it  is  taken.  Their  reproductive  powers  are 
enormous ;  the  roe  of  a  single  female  having  been  estimated  to 
contain  nine  millions  of  eggs.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Cod,  are  the 
Haddock,  Whiting,  Hake,  Ling,  RockUng,  CodlrJUh,  and  others. 
The  first  of  these  is  considered  as  the  most  delicate  of  the  whole 
family,  when  fresh ;  but  it  does  not  take  salt  well ;  and  for  pre- 
servation, the  Cod  and  Ling  excel  the  rest.  The  Burbot,  or  Eel- 
potU,  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  (he  Ling,  inhabits  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  some  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  found  in  some  English 
rivers. 

628i  The  second  family  consists  of  the  PLEUBONEOTmjE,  or 
Flat-fish,  These  present  several  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
structure ;  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  not  only  from  all 
other  Fishes,  but  even  from  all  other  Yertebrated  animals. 
Their  body  is  extremely  compressed,  or  flattened  at  the  sides; 
the  animal,  however,  does  not  habitually  swim  with  these  sides 
erect  in  the  water,  but  usually  lies  flat  on  the  bottom,  one  side 
being  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  other  being  directed  upwards* 
The  lower  side  is  generally  white,  whilst  the  upper  is  brown ; 
and  the  former  is  commonly  (but  erroneously)  regarded  as  the 
belly  of  the  fish,  and  the  latter  as  its  back.  The  dark  colour  of 
the  upper  surface  harmonises  with  that  of  the  bed  on  which  the 
fish  lie ;  so  as  to  enable  them  to  conceal  themselves  from  their 
foes,  or  to  watch  for  their  prey,  without  being  themselves  ob- 
served. Individuals  are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  both 
sides  are  coloured  alike ;  these  are  said  to  be  "  Doubles."  It  is 
usually  the  coloured  side  which  is  doubled ;  though  it  is  occa- 
sionally the  white  one.  By  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
head,  both  the  eyes  are  brought  round  to  the  right  side,  so  as  to 
look  upwards,  when  the  fish  is  lying  on  the  bottom ;  this  change 
may  be  designated  as  a  sort  of  twisting  round ;  but  it  also  in- 
volves an  unequal  development  of  the  bones  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  head,  which  shows  itself  in  the  mouth.  Of  the  pectoral  fins^ 
too,  one  is  usually  larger  than  the  other.  The  dorsal  fin  is  con- 
tinued along  the  whole  of  the  ridge  of  the  back,  from  the  head 
to  the  tail ;  and  the  anal  fin  usually  forms  a  like  continuous  ex- 
pansion below,  sometimes  uniting  with  the  ventral  fins.     The 
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anus  is  thus  brought  very  close  to  the  head,  and  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  exceedingly  small,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
of  the  Flat-fish  consists  of  the  compressed  tail.  These  fishes 
have  no  air-bladder,  and  they  seem  to  have  little  power  of  rising 
from  the  bottom.  When  disturbed,  they  will  raise  themselves 
into  a  vertical  position,  so  as  to  show  their  white  sides ;  and 
they  then  dart  along  with  great  rapidity ;  but  they  soon  return 
to  their  usual  posture,  and  glide  along  with  a  sort  of  undulating 
motion,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bottom.  The  Flat-fishes 
are  very  tenacious  of  life ;  and  the  flesh  of  all  of  them  is  very 
palatable.  That  of  the  Turbot  is  considered  as  the  most  delicate 
afforded  by  any  marine  fish.  Although  most  of  the  species  are 
exclusively  marine,  yet  the  Flounder  and  some  others  occasion- 
ally ascend  rivers,  and  thrive  in  brackish,  or  even  in  quite  fresh 

water.  The  Flaicey  Flounder^ 
Turbot,  Dab,  Fluke,  Brill,  Sole^ 
and  other  well-known  fish  of 
this  family,  are  closely  allied  to 
'  each  other,  both  in  structure 
nnd  habits ;  and  they  are  all  in- 
habitants of  British  seas.  The 
HalibiU,  also  an  inhabitant  of 
pio.  «»a-pi  AicK.  t^  Northemrseas,  is  larger  than 

any  one  of  these,  attaining  a 
length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  a  weight  of  400  or  500  lbs. 
Its  flesh  is  rather  coarse  and  dry,  but  it  admits  of  being  salted. 
In  some  of  the. Mediterranean  species,  the  eyes  look  towards  the 
left  side,  instead  of  towards  the  right;  the  latter,  though  the 
ordinary  rule  of  the  family,  is  sometimes  departed  from  in  other 
species ;  the  individuals  that  exhibit  the  unusual  formation  being 
said  to  be  *^  reversed."  As  an  instance  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  Fbheries,  of  which  this  family  is  the  object,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch  draw  about  80,000/.  per  annum 
for  the  supply  of  Turbot  alone  to  the  London  market ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that,  of  the  whole  quantity  brought  to  Billingsgate, 
the  Dutch  is  not  more  than  one-fourth. 

629.     The  Apodal  species,  or  those  in  which  the  ventral  fins 
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are  wanting,  are  generally  of  an  elongated  form,  somewhat  re** 
sembling  that  of  the  Eels,  with  which  indeed  thej  were  arranged 
by  Cuvier.  Thej  may  be  readily  distinguished  firom  the  Eels, 
however,  by  the  freedom  of  their  opercula ;  these  in  the  Eels  are 
confined  by  the  skin  in  such  a  way  &s  only  to  leave  a  small  aper- 
ture.— In  the  Ammodttid^  or  Sand-lances,  the  caudal  fin  is 
distinct  and  forked ;  and  the  skin,  which  is  naked,  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful silvery  lustre.  They  are  small  Fishes  which  frequent  our 
coasts,  burying  themselves  in  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven 
inches  during  the  time  that  it  is  left  dry  by  the  ebb  tide.  They 
are  used  as  baits  by  the  fishermen,  who  drag  them  out  of  the 
sand  by  means  of  iron  hooks  and  rakes. — The  Ophidiidjb  are 
still  more  Eel-like  in  their  appearance ;  their  perpendicular  fins 
forming  a  continuous  border  round  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body.  They  are  sometimes  destitute  of  pectoral  fins.  Two  or 
three  species  have  been  taken  on  the  British  coasts,  but  most  of 
them  inhabit  the  Mediterranean ;  none  attain  a  large  size. 


F. — Physostoxi. 

630.  In  this,  the  last  group  of  the  Bony  Fishes,  the  air-blad- 
der is  connected  with  the  pharynx  by  a  sort  of  duct,  a  character 
which  only  occurs  elsewhere  amongst  the  Ganoidei.  Their  fins 
are  always  supported  by  soft  rays,  but  in  some  cases  the  first  ray 
of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  pectoral  fins  is  spinous.  The  ventral  fins, 
when  present,  are  always  situated  on  the  abdomen.  Thi9  group 
includes  nearly  the.  whole  of  our  fresh-water  Fish,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  species  which  inhabit  the  seas ;  some  of  the 
latter  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  Man. 

631.  The  first  family  is  that  of  the  SiLURiDiE,  or  the  SUures, 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  scales  ;  the  skin  is  naked,  but  fre- 
quently has  bony  plates  imbedded  in  it.  The  mouth  is  surround- 
ed by  tentacles ;  the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  very  strong 
and  bony,  and  the  Fish  can,  at  pleasure,  lay  it  fiat  on  the  body, 
or  keep  it  fixed  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  a  formidable  weapon,  capable  of  infiicting  very  trouble* 
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some  wounds.  There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
thftt  these  are  venomous.  A  singukr  point  in  the  organisation 
of  these  Fishes  consists  in  the  existence  of  a  chain  of  small  bones 
connecting  the  air-bladder  with  the  ear.  In  many  cases  the  se- 
cond dorsal  fin  exhibits  the  adipose  structure  characteristic  of 
the  Salmon  family.  The  SiluridsB  inhabit  the  fresh  waters,  and 
are  generally  confined  to  warm  climates.  The  common  Silure, 
however,  is  a  native  of  Earope,  and  occurs  abundantly  in  some 
of  the  large  rivers  of  the  continent  It  is  a  large  Fish,  measur- 
ing from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length. — The  MalapteruruSy  remark- 
able for  its  electrical  powers,  has  been  already  noticed  (§  563). 

631*.  The  Gtprinid^  or  CarpSy  have  the  mouth  small,  and 
the  jaws  toothless ;  but  the  pharyngeal  bones  are  armed  with 
strong  teeth,  which  work  against  some  horny  plates  supported 
upon  a  process  of  the  lower  part  of  the  skull.  The  body  is 
clothed  with  scales  of  variable  size ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  single,  and 
the  air-bladder,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  constriction, 
is  connected  with  the  ear,  as  in  the  SUurida,  by  a  series  of  small 
bones.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters,  and*  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  both  in  species  and  individuals,  and  appear  to 
be  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  world.  They  feed  upon 
aquatic  plants,  worms,  and  insects ;  the  plants  constituting  their 
principal  diet  during  the  summer,  when  their  flesh  is  very  indif- 
ferent A  few  of  them  also  feed  upon  small  Fishes.  The  com- 
mon Carp  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  this  country,  but  to 
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have  been  introduced  from  the  South  of  Europe ;  it  thrives  very 
well,  however,  in  the  most  sluggish  parts  of  rivers,  and  still  bet- 
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ier  in  ponds,  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of  four  feet  The 
beautiful  little  Gold  and  Silver  Fish  belong  to  a  small  species  of 
Carp,  which  is  verj  much  disposed  to  pass  into  varieties. — The 
Barbel  is  another  well-known  large  species,  which  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  three  feet ;  i^  inhabits  rivers,  and  is  onlj 
found  in  those  which  have  a  connexion  with  the  sea.  It  keeps 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  working  in  the  sand  or  mad  with  its 
snout  in  search  of  insects  and  worms. — The  Gudgeon^  Tenehf 
Breamj  Eoach,  Chub^  Dace^  BUaky  and  Minnow^  which  are  all 
well-known  pond  and  river  Fishes,  belong  to  this  family,  as  does 
also  the  Loach^  which  passes  the  cold  weather  buried  in  the  mud. 

632.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Carps  are  the  Pjeciliidjb,  in  which 
the  jaws  are  armed  with  numerous  small  teeth  ;  the  air-bladder  is 
simple,  and  the  chain  of  bones  uniting  it  with  the  ear  is  wanting. 
They  are  small  fishes,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  hot  coun- 
tries. A  few  of  them  are  viviparous. — The  Anableps^  or  Four-- 
eyed  Loachy  belonging  to  this  family,  is  remarkable  for  being 
apparently  possessed  of  four  eyes.  This  is  not,  however,  really 
the  case ;  for  although  the  cornea  and  iris  are  divided  by  trans- 
verse bands,  so  that  there  are  two  pupils  on  each  side  (Anqc. 
Physiol.  §  533),  yet  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  are  single.  This 
is  one  of  the  viviparous  species. — Another  small  family,  that  of 
the  Characinidje,  seems  to  unite  the  Carps  to  the  Salmonidsd ; 
like  the  latter,  they  have  an  adipose  dorsal  fin,  and  teeth  in  the 
jaws ;  but  the  air-bladder  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  furnish-' 
ed  with  a  series  of  bones,  as  in  the  Carps ;  and  some  other  pecu* 
liarities  of  internal  structure  indicate  their  affinity  to  those  Fishes. 
They  are  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical  countries,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size  and  very  vonacious. 

633.  The  family  of  the  Esooidjb,  or  Pikes,  is  nearly  allied  to 

the  Cyprinids^  but  differs   in 
having    the   jaws  and    palate 

^  armed  with  a  formidable  ar- 
rangement of  teeth,  and  in  the 
^  position  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 

fins,  which  are  placed  very  far  back  on  the  elongated  body.    All 
the  known  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters  of  tem- 
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perate  countries.  The  common  I^e  is  well  known  as  being  one 
of  the  most  voracious  and  destructive  of  aU  the  smaller  Fishes. 
M.  Jesse  mentions  that  eight  Pikes,  of  about  5  lbs.  weight  each, 
consumed  nearly  eight  hundred  Gudgeons  in  three  weeks ;  and 
that  one  of  these  devoured  fiVe  Roach,  each  about  four  inches  in 
length,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Pike  not  only  makes 
havoc  among  other  Fish,  but  will  devour  frogs,  water-rats,  field- 
mice,  and  the  smaller  aquatic  birds ;  and  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  it  has  even  attacked  Man.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  often 
attains  a  weight  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  It  also  appears  to  be 
very  long-lived,  having  been  known  to  attain  the  age  of  ninety 
years,  and  having  in  one  instance  (there  is  reason  to  believe)  lived 
to  the  patriarchal  age  of  267  years,  and  attained  the  enormous 
length  of  nineteen  feet. — The  MormtridjB,  a  small  family  nearly 
allied  to  the  Pikes,  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  bony 
Fishes  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  They 
have  the  head  covered  with  a  thick  naked  skin,  which  closes  the 
opercula,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  perpendicular  slit.  They 
are  found  in  the  Nile  and  Senegal,  and  their  flesh  is  said  to  be 
excellent. 

634.  In  the  Salmonidjb,  or  Salmans^  all  the  rays  of  the  first 
dorsal  fin  are  soft  or  jointed ;  and  the  second  dorsal  is  entirely 
adipose,  being  merely  a  fold  of  skin  inclosing  fat  The  species 
of  this  family  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  Siluridaa,  in 
which  an  adipose  fin  sometimes  occurs,  by  having  the  body  co- 
vered with  scales ;  they  are  generally  very  muscular,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  strength ;  and  they  are  voracious  in  their  habits, 
feeding  rather  upon  Insects,  small  Crustacea,  &c.,  than  upon 
other  Fishes,  The  different  subdivisions  of  the  group  vary  con- 
siderably in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  fins,  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  mouth  is  armed  with  teeth.  Most  of  them  frequent 
the  estuaries  of  rivers,  and  ascend  the  stream  at  regular  periods 
to  deposit  their  spawn  in  its  higher  parts ;  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  same  fish  and  their  descendants  resort  in  suc- 
cessive years  to  one  particular  locality.  Nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  family  are  clouded  with  transverse  dusky  patches  when 
very  young,  and  undergo  considerable  changes  in  their  livery 
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before  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth.  Hence  there  i»  much 
difficulty  in  determining  their  species;  which  is  in^r<Mwed  by 
the  circumstanoe,  that  the  male,  in  many  instances,  appears  to 
be  capable  of  propagation  long  before  arriving  at  its  full  growth. 
The  Salmon  of  our  own  rivers  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  whole 
family ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is 
pursued  by  fishermen,  it  does  not  often  attain  its  iull  size  in  this 
country.  Enormous  specimens,  however,  are  now  and  then 
captured ;  a  weight  of  40  lbs.  does  not  seem  v^ry  uncommon  ; 
and  in  1821,  a  specimen  was  exhibited  in  London,  weighing 
83  lbs.  The  usual  time  at  which  the  Salmon  leaves  the  sea»  is 
the  autumn;  it  remains  in  the  rivers  during  the  winter;  and 
returns  to  the  sea^  after  having  deposited  the  spawn,  in  the 
spring.  The  young  fry,  termed  Smalts,  are  carried  down  to  the 
sea  in  the  month*  of  April  and  May.  In  some  rivers,  however, 
ihey  do  not  make  their  ascent  until  the  winter ;  and  in  others 
they  even  delay  it  until  the  spring.  These  variations  appear  to 
depend  upon  differences  of  temperature  in  the  rivers  themselves  ; 
since,  when  these  are  very  cold,  the  fish  avoid  passing  the  win- 
ter in  them.  Before  depositing  its  spawn,  the  Salmon  makes  a 
furrow  with  its  nose  in  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river ;  and  its 
eggs,  when  deposited  in  this,  are  carefully  covered  up.  The 
common  TratU  is  entirely  a  fresh-water  fish,  delighting  in  rivers 
which  have  a  rapid  current,  and  abounding  also  in  many  stream- 
fed  lakes ;  it  lurks  during  the  day  in  the  deep  pools,  under  the 
shadow  of  large  stones,  or  under  precipitous  banks ;  and  becomes 
active  towards  evening,  when  it  begins  eagerly  to  pursue  its 
prey,  which  seems  to  consist  especially  of  Insects  and  aquatic 
Larvae,  and  of  small  Crustacea, — but  also  of  smaU  fishes,  and 
the  ova  of  the  larger  ones. — The  Char  is  considered  as  having 
the  most  delicate  flavour  of  any  of  the  fishes  of  this  family ;  it  is 
a  lake  fish,  and  is  not  very  common  in  this  country. — The  Smelt 
resembles  the  Salmon  in  its  habits,  but  is  much  smaller ;  it  has 
been  found,  however,  to  thrive  very  well  when  confined  to  fresh 
water. — Several  other  genera  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  world  | 
some  of  them  approach  other  families  in  their  general  structure 
and  are  exclusively  marine  in  their  habits.     A  few  curious  ma- 
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rine  Fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the  Salmons,  constitute  the  family 
ScoPBLiDiB.  They  differ  from  the  Sahnonidie  in  the  structure 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  also  in  the  absence  of  an  air-bladder. 

635.  The  family  of  Clupeidjb,  or  Herrings,  and  their  allies 
18  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  man.  These  have  a  scaly 
body  like  the  Salmon's,  but  no  adipose  dorsal  fin ;  and  there  is 
ako  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  jaws. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  marine  fishes ;  only  a  few  species, 
as  the  Shad  and  White  Bait,  ascending  rivers  periodically  like 
the  Salmon.  The  habits  of  the  common  Herring,  in  regard  to 
its  reputed  migrations,  have  been  already  noticed  (§  566) ;  not- 
withstanding the  very  circumstantial  account  given  by  Pennant, 
and  copied  by  later  authors,  it  seems  now  to  be  well  established 
that  the  only  migration  of  the  Herring  is  from  the  deep  seas 
to  the  shofes  at  the  spawning  season,  and  from  the  shores  to  the 
deep  seas  when  this  is  over.  It  is  a  curious  and  perplexing  cir- 
cumstance that  the  shoals  of  Herrings  do  not  continue  to  resort 
to  the  same  localities ;  but  that  they  will  leave  some  parts  of  the 
'coast  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  with  regularity, 
and  make  their  appearance  on  others  which  they  hod  not  pre- 
viously frequented.  Their  food  consists  of  small  Crustacea  and 
Fishes ;  and  it  appears  ^t  they  do  not  spare  the  young  of  their 
own  rao^  five  small  Herrings  having  been  found  in  the  stomach  of 
a  large  female.  They  usually  swim  near  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  and,  like  other  fishes  whose  habit  is  the  same,  their  gill- 
openings  are  large,  their  respiration  considerable  in  amount, 
their  muscular  energy  great,  and  their  demand  for  oxygen  so 
constant,  that,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  they  speedily  die. 
The  Pilchard,  SprcU,  Shad,  White-Bait,  Sardine,  and  Anchovy 
are  all  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  Herring, — the  last  de- 
parting from  it 
most  widely.  The 
range  of  the  Pil- 
chard, which 
abounds  on    the 

more  southern  than  that  of  the  Herring ;  and  the  Anchovy  and 
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Sardine  replace  the  HerriDg  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
anknown.  The  importance  of  the  Herring  and  Pilchard  Fisheries 
is  verj  great.  Some  notion  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  more  than  500,000  barrels  of  herrings  only  have  been  cured 
in  one  year ;  of  which  more  than  half  were  exported.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  to  whom  this  Fishery  gives  emplojrment  in  various 
wajTS  must,  therefore,  be  very  considerable,  though  it  cannot  be 
exactly  estimated  ;  and  the  value  of  the  product  as  an  article  of 
export  trade  is  very  important.  The  total  number  of  persons 
directly  employed  in  the  Cod  and  Herring  fisheries  of  Britain,  as 
Fishermen,  Coopers,  Curers,  &c,  was  nearly  87,000  in  the  year 
1836.  Of  the  extent  of  the  Pilchard  fishery  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  about  12,000,000  of  these  fish  have 
been  sold  for  home  consumption  alone  in  a  single  year ;  and  it 
is  said  that  more  than  this  number  have  been  brought  into  one 
port  in  a  single  day.  The  average  produce  of  the  Cornish  Pilchard 
Fisheries  is  said  to  be  no  less  than  60,000,000  of  fish.  The 
principal  centre  of  the  Herring  fishery  is  at  Yarmouth  in  Nor- 
folk ;  that  of  the  Pilchard  fishery  is  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Land's  £nd. 

636.  In  the  remainder  of  the  Physostofni  the  ventral  fins  are 
entirely  wanting.  These  are  at  onc^  known  by  their  long, 
slender,  snake-like  bodies,  covered  with  a  soft  skin,  and  having 
the  scales  very  minute,  and  often  almost  invisible*  The  gill- 
orifices  are  very  small,  and  are  prolonged  far  back,  so  that  a  sort 
of  long  passage  is  formed  from  the  branchial  chamber  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  In  this  manner  the  gills  are  so  much  sheltered, 
that  the  fish  can  remain  out  of  the  water  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  those  organs  being  rendered  unfit  (by  becoming  dry)  to 
carry  on  the  respiration.  Of  course,  the  access  of  water  to  the 
gills  cannot  at  any  time  be  so  free  as  it  is  in  fishes  with  large 
gill-openings ;  and  their  respiration  may  be  habitually  less.  ^  It 
is  in  animals  with  a  feeble  respiration,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked in  the  case  of  Reptiles,  that  we  find  the  greatest  tenacity 
of  life ;  and  every  one  knows  the  difficulty  with  which  the  Eel 
is  killed — the  most  cruel  injuries  being  sustained  by  it  without 
the  loss  of  its  vitality. 
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637.  In  the  Muranid^  or  TVsm  Eels^  the  upper  jaw  is 
formed  solely  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  the  branchial 
apertares  are  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The  ordinary  Eels, 
of  which  there  are  several  species,  inhabit  ponds,  rivers,  and  the 
brackish  water  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  In  the  autumn  they  make 
their  way  to  the  sea  in  vast  numbers ;  for  the  purpose,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  depositing  their  spawn.  Myriads  of  minute  Eels, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  are  seen  in  the  spring,  making  their 
way  up  rivers,  and  dispersing  into  the  tributary  streams  as 
they  proceed ;  but  whether  the  parent  Eels  thus  return  is  un- 
certain. It  is  well  known  that  the  Eels  which  inhabit  inland 
lakes  and  ponds,  whence  they  cannot  escape  to  the  sea,  are  able 
to  breed  without  this  migration ;  but  it  appears  that  their  season 
is  somewha(  later,  the  water  in  such  situations  being  colder  than 
that  of  the  sea  in  the  early  spring.  Eels  frequently  quit  the 
water,  in  warm,  damp  nights,  and  wander  over  the  grass  ;  either 
in  quest  of  worms,  frogs,  or  other  food ;  or  in  order  to  change 
their  locality. — Many  of  this  family  are  chiefly  marine ;  though 
they  occasionally  stray  into  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  this  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  the  Conger^  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  whole  groups  sometimes  measuring  six  feet  in  length,  and 
being  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. — The  OphisuruSy  or  Snake  JEel 
(so  called  from  its  strong  resemblance  to  a  serpent)  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, attains  the  same  length,  but  is  not  so  thick.  In  the 
genus  Muranoy  and  its  allies,  the  pectoral  as  well  as  the  ventral 
fins  are  wanting;  and  the  gill-openings  are  extremely  small. 
This,  too,  is  a  Mediterranean  fish ;  it  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  who  kept  it  carefully  in  ponds ;  and  there  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  a  cruel  master,  who  caused  his  offending  slaves 
to  be  flung  alive  into  the  ponds,  to  feed  the  Mursen®.  The  com- 
mon species  grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet  or  more ;  its  sur- 
face is  mottled  brown  and  yellow ;  and  it  is  very  voracious  and 
ugly. 

638.  The  GTMNOTiDiE,  or  Electric  Eels,  have  been  separated 
from  the  preceding  family  on  account  of  the  less  complete  in- 
closure  of  the  gill-covers  by  the  skin,  and  the  structure  of  the 
upper  jaw,  which  is  partly  formed  by  the  maxillary  bones.     The 
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electric  powers  of  the  Gymnohu  have  been  already  mentioned 
(§  560) ;  the  other  species  of  the  family,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America^  appear  to 
be  destitute  of  any  electrical  properties.  The  last  family  is 
that  of  the  Stmbeanchidjs,  in  which  the  gill-passages  unite,  so 
as  to  open  externally  by  a  single  orifice  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  neck  ;  this  is  sometimes  divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition. 
Like  the  Gymnotidad,  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters, 
and  are  confined  to  tropical  climates.  With  these  we  close  the 
long  series  of  the  bony  Fishes. 
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639.  The  Fishes  of  this  Order  exhibit  a  very  imperfect 
structure  of  the  skeleton.  So  far  are  they  from  having  a  jointed 
vertebral  column,  that  this  is  replaced,  in  the  highest  among 
them,  by  a  sort  of  cylinder  of  cartilage,  which  represents  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrs,  but  which  does  not  show  any  definite 
division  into  segments.  There  are  no  ribs,  nor  are  there  either 
pectoral  or  ventral  fins ;  there  is,  in  some,  however,  a  kind  of 
fin  beneath  the  tail,  but  this  has  no  rays.  The  body  is  usually 
elongated,  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  and  terminated  by  a  circular 
mouth  adapted  for  sucking.  The  branchial  organs  form  little 
sacs,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  blood-vessels  ramify. 

640.  In  the  Pbtbohtzokid^  or  LampreySy  there  are  seven 
g^ll-openings  on  each  side ;  there  are  strong  teeth  in  the  ring  of 
the  mouth  ;  and  the  inner  part  of  the  disc,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  lip,  is  also  beset  with  haixi  tooth-like  tubercles. 


FtO.  tt6.-.LA]CPBIT. 

The  tongue,  which  moves  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  piston. 
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and  which  is  the  principal  instrument  in  the  act  of  suction,  is 
also  furnished  with  two  longitudinal  rows  of  small  teeth.  By 
means  of  this  sucker,  the  Lamprej  is  said  to  attach  itself  to  the 
bodies  of  the  largest  fishes,  so  as  speedily  to  pierce  through  their 
integuments,  and  prey  upon  their  substance.  It  seems  far  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  Lampreys  feed  entirely  upon  small 
aquatic  anima^.  The  largest  species,  which  attain  the  length 
of  two  or  three  feet,  are  marine ;'  the  smaller,  which  chiefly  in- 
habit rivers,  are  sometimes  called  Lam  perns.  According  to  some 
recent  researches  of  Dr.  August  Miiller,  the  young  of  the  Lam« 
preys  are  very  different  in  structure  from  their  parents,  being 
in  fact  the  Fishes  described  by  Ichthyologists  as  forming  the 
distinct  genus  Ammoecetes,  The  most  singular  circumstance 
revealed  by  his  observations  is  that  the  Armnocates  do  not  gra- 
dually acquire  the  mature  characters  during  their  growth,  but 
first  attain  the  full  size  of  the  adult  Lamprey,  and  then  pass 
through  a  rapid  change,  so  as  to  resemble  the  larvie  of  Insects, 

641.  The  members  of  the  family  Mtxinid^  or  HagSy  have 
not  even  a  cartilaginous  ring  around  the  mouth,  its  borders  being 
entirely  membranous,  and  furnished  with  only  one  tooth.  Tho 
mouth  is  surrounded  by  eight  cirrhi,  or  tendril-like  feelers; 
which  remind  us  of  the  arms  of  the  Cuttle-fish  in  miniature. 
This  fish  is  destitute  of  eyes ;  and  does  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
any  other  special  organ  of  sensation  than  these  cirrhi.  The 
eommonest  species  is  known  to  British  fishermen  under  the  name 
of  the  Hfxg;  it  is  found  in  the  interior  of  other  fishes,  whose 
bodies  it  has  entered  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them ;  and  it 
seems  to  attack  in  preference  those  which  have  been  hooked, 
and  which,  consequently,  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves.  As 
many  as  six  Hags  have  been  found  in  the  skin  of  a  single  Had« 
dock  on  the  Norway  coast  (where  this  species  is  more  abund* 
ant  than  on  our  own),  the  fiesh  of  which  they  had  almost  entirely 
consumed.  It  is  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger ;  and  its  whole  tissues 
are  so  soft,  that  it  would  not  have  been  supposed  capable  of  in* 
fiicting  any  serious  injury.  The  quantity  of  mucus  which  it  can 
secrete  from  its  surface  is  enormous ;  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
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if  a  Hag  be  placed  in  a  pitcher  of  sea-water,  it  will  speedily 
convert  this  into  a  semi-transparent  jelly ;  and  that,  if  placed  in 
a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  it  will  change  this  in  the  same  manner. 
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642.  The  most  imperfectly  formed  of  all  Fishes  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Amphioxus,  or  Lancelot^  which  of  itself  forms  the  last 
order  of  Fishes.  It  has  even  by  many  naturalists  been  removed 
altogether  from  the  Yertebrated  sub-kingdom,  on  account  of  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
distinguishing  peculiarities  of  that  group.  Nevertheless,  an  at- 
tentive examination  of  its  structure  shows,  that  it  bears  a  clos«er 
resemblance  to  the  true  Fishes  than  to  any  other  animals— ex- 
hibiting their  conformation  in  (as  it  were)  a  degraded  form.  It 
is  of  very  diminutive  size,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  very 
slender,  and  almost  transparent  The  body  is  compressed  later- 
ally ;  and  there  are  no  pectoral,  ventral,  anal,  or  caudal  fins,  but 
only  a  narrow  membranous  border  which  runs  along  the  whole 
of  the  dorsal  and  a  part  of  the  ventral  surface,  and  expands  at  the 
tail  into  a  lancet-shaped  fin.  There  are  no  eyes,  nor  any  vestige 
of  any  external  organ,  except  the  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  by 
very  small  cartilaginous  points.  There  is  scarcely  any  trace  of 
a  vertebral  column,  or  of  ribs ;  'yet  the  muscles  are  arranged 
with  great  regularity,  on  the  plan  of  those  of  fishes  in  general. 
The  mouth  leads  into  a  large  branchial  cavity,  in  which  currents 
are  produced  in  the  water  by  the  action  of  cilia ;  th^  entrance  to 
the  intestinal  canal  is  at  the  back  of  this  cavity,  and  the  food  is 
no  doubt  conducted  to  it  by  ciliary  action.  One  of  the  most 
curious  parts  of  its  structure  is  the  complete  absence  of  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  even  of  ganglia  of  special  sense ;  the  spinal 
cord  being,  apparently,  the  only  centre  of  its  nervous  system. 
Thus  it  may  be  characterised  as  one  of  those  *^  experiments  pre- 
pared for  us  by  Nature ;"  exhibiting  to  us  a  case,  in  which  the 
Cerebrum  is  never  developed ;  the  phenomena  of  which  closely 
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correspond  with  the  results  that  hare  been  obtained  by  the  arti- 
ficial  removal  of  that  organ.  (  Anim.  Phtsiol.  §  465.)  The  heart 
also  is  entirely  deficient,  and  the  blood,  like  that  of  the  Inverte* 
brate  animals,  is  colourless. 

643.  The  Geological  distribution  of  this  class  presents  many 
points  of  the  greatest  interest.  As  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  production  of  the 
present  crust  of  the  globe,  we  find  remains  of  Fishes  in  the 
earliest  formations,  which  distinctly  exhibit  the  action  of  water> 
— ^that  is,  which  were  deposited  as  sediments  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean ;  and  this  probably  long  before  any  land  animals  existed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  the  Fishes  of  this  early  date 
were,  for  the  most  part,  formed  upon  a  very  different  plan  from 
those  of  the  present  epoch,  so  that  there  are  very  few  of  those 
now  existing  which  bear  any  close  resemblance  to  them  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  species  now  exist- 
ing had  no  representatives  among  those  which  inhabited  the 
primeval  ocean.  Many  of  the  latter  are  known  to  us  only  by 
their  scaly  coverings,  which  are  frequently  preserved  with  the 
greatest  perfection,  when  the  internal  skeleton  has  disappeared, 
— the  scales  having  the  hardness  of  bone  or  even  of  enamel, 
whilst  the  skeleton  was  cartilaginous. — As  we  ascend  towards 
the  newer  formations,  we  find  the  character  of  the  class  gradu- 
ally changing, — the  forms,  which  were  predominant  in  the  older 
rocks,  disappearing  one  after  another,  and  being  replaced  by 
others,  which  bear  more  resemblance  to  those  now  existing.  It 
has  been  discovered  by  Professor  Agassis,  that  there  is  a  general 
correspondence  between  the  character  of  the  scales  and  the  in* 
temal  organisation  of  the  fish ;  and  he  has  proposed  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  class  shall  be  founded  in  the  first  instance 
npon  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Scales.  This  classification 
has  not  been  accepted  by  Naturalists,  but  the  advantages  which 
it  presents,  in  regard  to  the  study  of  Fossil  Fishes,  give  it  a 
claim  to  our  attention. — According  to  Professor  Agassiz,  all 
Fishes  may  be  arranged  under  the  four  following  groups : 

L  Ganoidians;  from  the  Greek  yapot^  splendour. — The 
Fishes  of  this  order  are  covered  by  scides  or  plates,  composed 
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internallj  of  bone»^  and  coated  with  enamel  The  'scales  are 
regularly  arranged,  and  entirely  cover  the  skin  with  an  ahnost 
impenetrable  armour. — The  Sturgeons  and  the  Lepidosteus  are 
almost  the  onlj  living  representatives  of  this  order. 

II.  PLA.C0IDIAN8 ;  from  the  Greek  irXaC,  a  broad  plate, — 
This  order  contains  Fish  whose  skin  is  covered  irreguiarly  with 
plates  of  dentine,  oftei^  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  sometimes 
reduced  to  small  points. — Among  existing  Fish,  this  order  com- 
prehends only  the  Sharks  and  Bays  and  their  allies. 

The  two  preceding  Orders  are  also  characterised  by  the  un- 
symmetrical  tail ;  which  is  now  confined  to  the  Sturgeons,  the 
Sharks  and  Bays,  and  the  Lepidosteus. 

III.  Ctbnoidians  ;  from  the  Greek  tcreic  (genitive  Krevos^  a 
comb.  The  Ctenoid  Fish  are  covered  with  homy  or  bony  scdes, 
jagged  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  on  the  outer  edge.  The  Perch 
and  many  other  existing  genera  are  examples  of  this  order, 
which  contains  but  few  fossil  forms. 

IV.  Ctcloidians;  from  the  Greek  jcvjcXoc,  a  circle, — The 
Fish  of  this  last  order  have  their  scales  smooth  and  simple  at  the 
margin,  and  often  ornamented  at  the  upper  surface.  The  Jler^ 
ring^  Salmotij  &c.,  are  referred  to  the  Cycloid  order;  which, 
with  the  preceding,  includes  the  minority  of  the  existing  species. 

644.  Now  the  Fish  of  the  oldest  or  Palsdozoic  strata  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  first  of  these  divisions ;  and  an  immense 
number  of  Ganoid  Fish,  forming  several  families,  are  exclusively 
met  with  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation.  Many  of  the  forms 
presented  by  these  are  most  extraordinary,— being  totally  unlike 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  among  existing  species, — and 
indicate  an  apparent  mixture  of  the  characters  of  the  class  of 
Fish  with  those  of  the  Crustacea.  Indeed  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  some  of  the  species,  even  Agassiz  was  at  first  undecided, 
—so  strong  was  the  resemblance  presented  by  them  to  certain 
forms  of  Crustacea,  especially  the  TrilobUes  hereafter  to  be 
described;  and  it  was  not  until  connecting  links  were  dis- 
covered, that  the  nature  of  them  could  be  certainly  determined. 
The  head  and  body  of  many  of  these  Fish  were  covered 
by  large  hard  plates;   whibt  tlie  internal  skeleton,  from  the 
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entire  abeenoe  of  any  remains  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  composed 
of  soft  cartilage.  Id  the  CisphalaspiM  (or  buckler-head),  the  head 
was  Terf  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  occupying  one-third  of 
\U  length,  and  being  rendered  of  enormous  breadth  by  two  cres- 
cent-sliaped  wings,  extending  backwards  and  outwards.  In  the 
Pteriethys  (or  winged  fish),  the  plates  both  of  the  head  and  body 
were  very  large,  and  consequently  few  in  number ;  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  wing-like  fins,  placed  far  forwards,  and 
terminating  in  a  kind  of  hook,  or  strong  curved  point ;  and  the 
tail,  which  occupied  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  length  of  the 
animal,  was  straight,  pointed,  and  covered  with  small  tubercu- 
lated  angular  scales.  *'  Most  probably  the  tail  was  employed  as 
the  principal  organ  of  locomotion ;  the  pointed  fins  being  elevated 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  animal  in  this  way  rendering 
itself  as  unapproachable  and  as  difficult  to  be  swallowed  as  its 
form  would  admit  of."  The  Coootteui  had  a  body  of  triangular 
sliape,  tapering  away  towards  the  tail ;  and  was  covered  almost 
entirely  by  a  central  plate,  much  brger  than  any  of  the  others, 
having  a  continuous  ridge  along  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  it  was 
also  furnished  with  a  couple  of  defensive  fins,  situated  near  the 
head,  like  those  of  the  Pteriethys.  The  tail  evidently  possessed 
a  vertebrated  structure ;  and  it  was  by  this  that  the  animal  was 
most  certainly  recognised  as  a  Fish, — its  jaws  and  teeth  having 
more  the  characters  of  the  nippers  of  a  Lobster  or  the  mandibles 
of  a  Beetle.  The  teeth  were  chiselled,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
solid  bone  of  the  jaw ;  just  as  the  teeth  of  a  saw  are  cut  out  of 
a  plate  of  steel :  and  the  line  of  opening  of  the  jaws  was  vertical^ 
as  in  the  Articulata,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  as  in  the  Yerte- 
brata.  Remains  of  this  fish  are  found  very  abundantly  in  some 
situations ;  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  length. — 
The  other  Fishes  of  the  PalsBosoic  epoch  were,  for  the  most  part, 
less  widely  different  from  those  of  the  present  day ;  one  remark- 
able genus  may  be  mentioned,  tlie  Holoptychius,  which  exceeded 
most  of  the  others  in  size,  and  was  evidently  adapted  to  prey 
upon  them.  The  name  of  this  fisli  is  derived  from  the  large 
undulating  furrows  marked  upon  the  surface  of  its  enamelled 
scales,  which  give  them  a  most  beautiful  appearance ;  these  scales^ 
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by  their  strength  and  magnitade,  seem  as  if  they  might  have 
served  for  the  armour  of  a  Crocodile  ten  times  the  sise  of  the 
fish.  Its  head,  also,  was  inclosed  within  bony  plates,  whose 
upper  surface  was  covered  with  rough  tubercles  of  enamel ;  and 
the  jaws,  likewise,  were  composed  of  bone,  whose  outer  surface 
was  polished,  covered  with  enamel,  and  unclothed  with  skin. 
A  row  of  thickly-set  pointed  teeth  fringed  the  enamelled  edges 
of  the  mouth,  and  corresponded  to  the  lips  of  ordinary  fish ; 
whilst  within  this  was  a  second  and  wider  range  of  teeth, 
at  least  twenty  times  the  bulk  of  the  others.  This,  and  some 
other  allied  genera,  were  evidently  the  ^'  pirates  "  of  their  day  ; 
the  extraordinary  armature  of  their  jaws  being  in  conformity 
with  the  remarkable  defences,  with  which  the  bodies  of  the  fishes 
tliat  served  for  their  prey  were  endowed. 

645.  As  we  pass  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  into  the  newer 
rocks,  we  meet  with  a  change  in  the  characters  of  the  Fish, 
whose  remains  are  imbedded  in  them.  All  those  just  described, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  disappear ;  and  they  are  replaced 
by  others.  Still  we  find  that  of  the  Fish  contained  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and  the  beds  associated  with  it,  a  large 
proportion  belonged  to  the  order  Ganoidians ;  but,  among  these, 
the  Sauraid  fishes  now  predominate.  These  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  form  of  their  teeth ;  which  are 
marked  by  longitudinal  furrows  like  those  of  Crocodiles ;  and 
which  have  a  conical  hollow  at  the  base,  in  which  the  next 
tooth  is  prepared,  as  in.  many  Reptiles.  So  strong,  indeed,  is 
the  resemblance  of  both  the  teeth  and  scales  of  several  of  the 
Fishes  of  this  group  to  those  of  some  Crocodilian  animals, 
that,  when  first  discovered,  they  were  immediately  referred  to 
that  class.  The  dimensions  of  the  teeth  of  the  genus  MegaHc- 
thy9  (large  fish),  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  fishes'  teeth  that 
have  been  yet  examined ;  one  of  them  having  been  found  to 
measure  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  with  a  breadth  at  the  base 
of  nearly  two  inches.  The  large  teeth  are  accompanied  by 
several  very  small  ones,  which  alternated  with  them,  and  were 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  Scales  of 
this  fish  have  been  met  with  as  much  as  five  inches  in  diameter. 
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There  is  some  reason  to  think,  from  the  character  of  the  other 
fossils  with  which  its  remains  are  associated,  that  this  Fish  was 
an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water,  like  the  comparatively  diminutive 
Lepidosteus  of  the  present  day  (§  572).  Tho  Sauroid  fishes  pre- 
dominate in  an  increasing  degree  among  the  genera  of  the 
Granoid  order,  as  we  rise  through  the  newer  strata ;  and  at 
last  they  become  the  only  representatives  of  that  order.  It  is 
between  the  Oolitic  and  Chalk  periods,  that  we  find  the  most 
remarkable  change  in  the  proportion  which  the  Fishes  of  this 
group  bear  to  those  of  other  orders;  for,  whilst  the  Oolite 
includes  the  remains  of  numerous  fishes  of  the  Ganoid  order, — 
many  of  them  Sauroid  fishes  of  great  size  and  strength, — we  find 
but  very  few  in  the  Chalk  and  later  formations,  and  even  these 
are  of  diminished  size  and  ferocity;  so  that,  by  this  gradual 
change,  the  order  has  now  become  nearly  extinct,  as  already 
mentioned. 

646.  It  is  in  the  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  order,  or  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and  the  overlying  beds  of  the  Coal  series, 
tliat  we  encounter  the  first  appearance,  in  any  considerable 
proportion,  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Second  order,  or  Plaeoidians, 
These  do  not  depart  so  widely  from  the  forms  with  which  we 
are  familiar  at  the  present  day,  as  did  the  earlier  Ganoidian 
Fishes  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  greater  number 
uf  the  early  Placoidians  did  not  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Sharkn 
and  Bays  which  are  most  abundant  at  the  present  time,  but  to 
some  that  are  now  regarded  as  aberrant  forms,  separated  from 
the  rest  by  peculiarities  of  conformation.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  Cestraeion  Philippic  or  Port-Jackmrn  Shark  ; 
which  has  the  margins  and  inner  surface  of  the  jaws  covered 
with  flat  pavement-like  teeth,  disposed  in  an  oblique  row ; 
whilst  the  front  of  the  mouth  is  armed  with  sharp,  angular,  and 
pointed  teeth,  more  resembling  those  of  the  ordinary  Sharks. 
The  latter  are  evidently  adapted  for  seizing  and  retaining  the 
food  ;  the  former  for  crushing  and  bruising  it.  These  teeth  are 
rarely  found  connected  together  in  a  fossil  state.  Now,  of  the 
fossil  Fishes  presenting  these  peculiarities,  and  referred  on  that 
account  to  the  family  Csttraeiontiy  remains  are  found  even  in  tlie 
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PalsBoioio  strata;  they  beoome  more  numerous  in  the  Car- 
boniferous series ;  they  are  Tery  numerous  in  the  Lias  and  Chalk 
formations ;  but  there  they  cease  ahnost  enturely, — the  strata  of 
the  Tertiary  series  scarcely  containing  any  of  them,  and  the 
Port-Jackson  Shark  being  the  only  representative  of  this  family 
at  the  present  day. — Intermediate  between  these  and  the  ordinary 
Sharks  was  another  family,  to  which  the  name  of  HyhodonU  has 
been  given.  The  teeth  of  this  division  were  stronger  and 
blunter  than  those  of  the  true  Sharks,  but  were  not  so  much 
flattened  as  those  of  the  Cestracionts ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  adapted  for  cutting,  tearing,  and  bruising  substances  of 
considerable  hardness.  The  Fishes  of  this  family  seem  to  have 
made  their  first  appearance  in  the  later  part  of  the  Coal  forma- 
tions ;  tliey  were  very  abundant  during  the  Oolitic  period  ;  but 
ceased  entirely  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  Chalk  deposit. — 
Lastly,  the  ordinary  Sharks,  constituting  the  Sgualoid  family, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  sharp  lancet-like  teeth,  have  no 
representatives  among  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  older  date ;  but  their 
remains  are  first  fouud  in  the  Chalk  formations,  and  extend 
through  all  the  newer  strata  down  to  the  present  time. — The 
Bay9^  also,  of  the  earlier  periods  had  teeth  more  flattened  than 
those  of  later  epochs ;  and  we  find  from  their  fossil  remains, 
that  some  of  the  forms,  which  are  now  regarded  as  exceptional 
or  aberrant,  were  formerly  more  abundant.  Thus  of  the 
MyliohatU  or  Eagle- Ray  (§  584),  of  which  five  species  are  at 
present  known,  fifteen  fossil  species  have  been  discovered. 

647.  The  Ctmcid  and  Cycloid  Fishes  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Chalk  formation  ;  when  all  the  previously- 
existing  genera  of  the  Ganoid  and  Placoid  orders  had  become 
extinct,  and  when  the  new  ones  that  were  brought  into  existence 
were  (as  we  have  seen)  far  less  numerous  than  before.  Thero  is, 
then,  a  sort  of  boundary  line  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  or 
Chalk  deposits,  which  divides  the  class  of  Fishes  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner ; — ^all  those  below  that  line,  in  the  order  of 
the  strata,  or  (in  other  words)  all  those  which  existed  at  a  fteriod 
anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Chalk,  having  belonged  to  the 
two  first  orders,  those  with  enamelled  scales  \ — whilst  by  far  the 
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larger  proportion  of  those  existing  at  a  subsequent  time,  as  at 
the  present  epoch,  belong  to  the  two  orders  with  homy  scale?, 
which  comprehend  at  least  three- fourths  of  the  8000  living 
species  of  Fishes  known  to  Naturalists.  Of  the  fossils  of  these 
last  orders,  which  abound  in  the  formations  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  may  nearly  all  be  referred 
to  /amtliet  which  have  been  described  as  now  existing ;  that 
many  of  them  belong  to  the  same  genera  with  recent  Fishes  ; 
bnt  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  of  the  same  species  with 
those  now  tenanting  our  seas. 

648.  The  sketch  here  given  of  the  principal  groups  of  Fossil 
Fishes,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  some  very  interesting  points  in 
the  history  of  this  class.  In  the  first  place,  we  see  that  the  first- 
created  Yertebrated  animals  so  far  resembled  the  Invertebrated 
classes,  as  to  possess  a  very  dense  extemiil  skeleton  ;  whilst  their 
Internal  skeleton  was  so  soft,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  pre- 
served ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  to  the  Crustacea,  which  are 
among  the  highest  of  the  Articulated  series,  that  these  Fishes 
were  most  nearly  related.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Fishes 
of  the  present  time,  the  Cyclostamata^  which  present  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Yertebrata  in  their  most  imperfect  form  (§  585), 
*are  rather  analogous  to  the  Annelida^  or  Worm  tribe  ;  with  which, 
indeed,  some  of  them  were  actually  classed  by  Linnseus. — We 
may  next  observe,  that  the  covering  of  dense  enamelled  scales, 
in  which  all  the  Fishes  of  the  earlier  formations  were  inclosed, 
rendered  necessary  a  peculiar  conformation  in  the  mouths  of 
those,  which  were  destined  to  prey  upon  them  and  to  restrain 
their  multiplication.  Thus  we  find  the  mouths  of  the  predaceous 
Ganoid  fishes,  such  as  the  Hol'yptychitu  and  its  allies,  and  in 
those  of  the  Cettradonti  and  Hybodonts^  a  pavement-like  cover- 
ing of  flat  enamelled  teeth,  adapted  to  crush  the  hardest  sub- 
stances. But  when  the  enamelled-scaled  Fishes  had  given  place 
to  those  furnished  with  a  softer  covering,  we  find  these  enamelled 
pavements  of  the  jaws  replaced  by  sharp  cutting  teeth, — the 
predaceous  Ganoids  disappearing  altogether,  and  the  Cestracionts 
and  Hybodonts  giving  place  to  the  Sharks. — What  was  the 
purpose  for  which  all  the  earlier  races  of  Fishes  were  provided 
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witli  tlie  enamelled  covering  so  often  alluded  to,  and  why  these 
races  should  have  given  place  at  a  later  period  to  others  so  differ- 
ently constituted,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland,  that  the  purpose  of  this  cuirass 
may  have  been,  to  defend  the  bodies  of  the  animals  against  waters 
that  wero  warmer,  or  subject  to  more  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature than  could  he  endured  by  animals,  whose  skin  was  pro- 
tected only  by  such  thin  and  often  disconnected  coverings,  as  the 
membranous  and  homy  scales  of  most  modem  Fishes.  Such 
changes  of  temperature  were  more  frequent,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  the  Earth's  history,  than  they 
are  at  the  present   time. 

649.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  history  of  the 
Fossil  Fishes  most  clearly  proves,  that  the  first-created  forms  of 
Animal  life  were  not  the  least  perfect,— as  some  have  maintained ; 
and  that  there  is  not  a  regular  succession  of  new  races,  increasing 
in  elaborateness  of  structure,  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent 
formations.  For  among  the  earliest  races  of  Fishes,  we  find  that 
those  of  the  Sauroid  family,  which  had  many  characters  of  eUva- 
tiofif  held  a  conspicuous  place;  and  that,  when  these  were 
replaced  by  the  class  of  Reptile?,  which  was  called  into  existence 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  land  for  its  habitation,  they  ceased  to* 
exist,  and  were  succeeded  by  races  of  Fishes  which  must  be 
regarded  as  lower  in  the  scale. 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS. 

650.  The  animals  of  which  is  composed  the  Sub-Kingdom 
Articulata,  not  only  present  an  internal  structure  which  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  other  three  divisions  of  the 
Animal  steries,  but  are  likewise  distinguished  by  external  charac- 
ters, which  are  usually  so  definite  and  evident,  that  they  may  be 
almost  always  recognised  at  the  first  glance.  Their  entire  body, 
in  fact,  is  divided  (more  or  less  obviously)  into  segments ;  and 
seems  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  rings  placed  in  a  line.  In 
some  Articulated  animals,  this  annular  (ring-like)  appearance 
results  merely  from  a  certain  number  of  transverse  folds,  which 
furrow  the  skin,  and  encircle  the  body ;  but  in  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  animal  is  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  solid  armour,  composed 
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of  a  series  of  rings,  united  one  to  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  them  a  certain  degree  of  movement.  This  envelope  has 
uses  analogous  to  that  of  the  internal  framework  of  Vertebrated 
animals;  for  it  determines  the  general  form  of  the  body;  it 
protects  the  soft  parts;  it  gives  points  of  attachment  to  the 
muscles;  and  furnishes  them  with  levers,  by  their  action  on 
which  the  movements  may  be  effected  with  precision  and 
rapidity.  Hence  it  may  be  termed  an  external  tkeUton.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  hard  substance 
of  which  it  is  composed  has  no  analogy  in  structure,  or  in 
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mode  of  growth,  with  the  hanei  of  Yertebrated  animals.  It  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  the  lihn,  consolidated  by  the  deposition  of  homy 
or  calcareous  matter  in  its  snbetanoe ;  and  instead  of  being  able 
to  grow  in  all  directions  in  the  manner  of  bone,  it  nndergoes 
▼ery  little  change  when  it  is  once  fully  formed,  and  it  cannot  J>e 
made  to  increase  in  size  except  by  addition  to  its  edges. 

651.  The  different  rings,  or  segments,  of  the  body  of  an  Arti- 
culated animal,  always  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  ; 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  lulus  (Fig.  387))  uid  the  Seolopendra^ 
or  Ceniipede^  they  seem  like  actual  repetitions  of  each  other. 
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vo  ma  oBitro  AHPHoraMS. 

Each  ring  may  bear  two  pairs  of  appendages,  or  meml>ers ;  the 
one  belonging  to  its  dorsal  arch,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  seg- 
ment ;  whilst  the  other  belongs  to  the  ventral  arch,  or  the  under 
part  of  the  ring.  In  those  Articulata  in  which  the  principle  of 
'^division  of  labour"  does  not  yet  manifest  itself, — that  is,  in 
whose  bodies  we  find  a  number  of  similar  parts  adapted  to 
perform  the  same  functions,  instead  of  an  assemblage  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  constructed  each  for  its  own  special  purpose, — all  the 
segments  are  provided  with  these  appendages,  and  their  number 
is  sometimes  extremely  great.  But  in  all  the  higher  tribes,  we 
find  the  appendages  of  certain  segments  attaining  a  high  de- 
gree of  deyelopment ;  whilst,  by  a  sort  of  compensating  principle, 
the  others  present  themselves  Us  mere  rudiments,  or  are  not  even 
at  all  discoverable.  In  general  the  appendages  of  the  ventral 
arch  are  alone  developed ;  and  the  variety  of  forms  which  they 
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present  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  more  elevated 
in  the  scale.  Thus  we  find  them  so  modified  as  to  become 
aniawuB^ — those  long,  horn -like  filaments,  with  which  the  head 
is  furnished  in  Insects  and  Crustacea, — or  to  be  subservient  to 
mastication  bj  being  converted  into  jaws,  or  to  take  the  form  of 
legs,  swimming  organs,  &c.  Of  this  metamorphosis  we  shall 
hereafter  notice  some  remarkable  examples  in  the  class  Crus- 
tacea. Sometimes,  the  appendages  of  the  dorsal  arch  ai*e 
present  throughout,  and  perform,  like  those  of  the  ventral  arch, 
the  functions  of  limbs ;  of  this  we  find  many  examples  amongst 
the  Annelida.  But  in  general,  no  more  than  two  pairs  pre- 
sent themselves ;  these  are  situated  on  the  segments  constituting 
the  centre  of  the  body  ;  and  they  perform  the  functions  of  wings 
or  of  analogous  organs ;  as  we  sliall  hereafter  see,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  class  of  Insects.  The  legs  are  generally  6,  8,  10,  or 
14  in  number  ;  sometimes  many  hundreds  may  be  counted  ;  and 
sometimes  they  are  altogether  deficient ;  but  when  they  exist  at 
all,  they  are  never  fewer  than  six,  which  is  the  number  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  class  of  insects.  Sometimes  instead  of 
distinct  legs,  we  meet  with  strong  bristly  appendages,  as  in  the 
Earth-worm  ;  or  bundles  of  such  bristles,  in  the  midst  of  whicli 
one  is  occasionally  a  cirrhui  or  tendril-like  appendage,  constitut- 
ing a  sort  of  rudimentary  leg,  as  in  many  Annelida  (Fig.  388.) 

652,  The  tendency  to«repetition  ex- 
hibited by  the  segments  of  the  body, 
is  as  remarkable  in  the  disposition  of 
the  muscles  and  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  it  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  general 
envelope.  Inciost  animals  of  this  Sub- 
kingdom,  each  ring  in  its  complete  state 
possesses  a  pair  of  nervous  ganglia, 
united  on  the  central  line  ;  and  these 
ganglia  are  connected  together  by  a 
double  cord  of  communication,  which 
runs  along  the  lower  or  ventral  surface 
of  the  body.  In  the  inferior  Articulata,  fio.  saa— nbrtous  Byctbm  or 
and  even  in  the  highest,  previously  to  ^  Iwmct. 

the  completion  of  their  development,   these  ganglia  are  nearly 
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equal,  and  form  with  tlieir  connecting  filaments  two  chains  re- 
sembling knotted  cords,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the 
other.  (Fig.  390.)  But  in  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  we 
see  the  ganglia  approach  one  another,  both  sideways  and  length- 


Fioa.  300  and  SSI.— AnftComy  of  the  GaterpHlnr  and  Moth  of  the  Privet :  a,  cephjillc 
gftnglla,  rituated  in  front  of  the  onophagus.  and  giving  origin  to  the  nervea  of  the 
eyes,  Ac. ;  5.  cords  which  nnite  them  ganglia  to  tho»  of  the  aeoond  pair,  paering  on 
either  side  of  the  oeaophagua,  00  as  to  form  a  collar  pound  it ;  c,  flrat  pair  of  rab-cm. 
phageal  ganglia :  d,  ganglion  of  the  firrt  iegment  of  the  thorax,  followed  in  the  Cater- 
pilUr  by  othert  at  regular  intervale ;  <.  nervous  mass  in  the  Moth,  formed  by  the  ganglU 
of  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments ;  /,  abdominal  ganglia ;  *,  mouth  ;  i.  trunk  ; 
*  flwonhagus ;  *,  stomach  ;  /,  intestine  and  biliary  vessels ;  m.  large  Intestine  ;  m  anus ; 
©,  legs  of  the  first  pair ;  p,  legs  of  the  second  pair ;  q,  legs  of  the  third  pair ;  r.  first  pair 
of  membranous  legs,  in  the  Caterpillar ;  »,  dorsal  vessel ;  t,  first  segment  of  the  thorax  ; 
«,  homy  appendage  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  of  the  GaterpUlMr. 

• 

wise ;  so  that  each  pair  unites  on  the  central  line  into  a  single  mass; 
whilst  the  ganglia  of  different  segments  are  also  brought  together 
into  one  spot,  and  so  combined  as  to  form  but  one  large  ganglion, 

as  we  shall  hereafter  notice  especially  among  the  Crustacea. 

This  centralization  is  sometimes  carried  so  far,  in  certain  Crabs 
for  example,  that  there  exist  in  the  whole  body  but  two  nervous 
masses,— one  in  the  head,  and  the  other  in  the  thorax  (Fig.  572). 
The  ganglia  which  we  find  in  the  head  of  Articnlata  have  a 
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manifest  correspondence  to  those  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  in 
Yertebrata.  They  are  not  the  representatiyes  of  the  Cerebral 
hemispheres,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter;  but  they  ob- 
viously resemble  the  Optic  and  other  ganglia  of  special  sense, 
which  we  find  even  in  the  highest  Yertebrated  animals,  at  the 
origin  of  the  nerves  that  proceed  to  those  organs,  and  which  in 
Fishes  make  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  entire  brain,  as 
frequently  to  surpass  in  size  the  cerebral  hemispheres  llieinselves 
(§  550).  The  ganglia  of  the  yentral  cord  are  so  many  centres  of 
rsflex  action  to  the  di£Perent  segments  which  they  supply  (Amim. 
Physiol.  §  442)  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  analogous  to  the 
Spinal  Cord  uf  Yertebrated  animals,  from  which  they  differ  in  no 
important  particular,  except  in  their  position.  Even  in  this, 
however,  there  is  a  greater  resemblance  than  is  at  first  apparent ; 
for  there  is  strong  reason  for  regarding  the  usual  position  of 
Articulated  animals  as  really  inverted;  that  is,  for  considering 
what  is  apparently  the  ventrcd  surface  of  the  body  as  in  reality 
the  doTioly  and  the  apparent  hack  as  the  real  abdomen. 

663.  The  bulk  of  the  body  in  the  Articulata  is  made  up  of 
the  muscles,  by  which  the  several  segments,  and  their  various 
appendages,  are  put  in  motion.  These  muscles,  like  the  parts  of 
the  body  themselves,  are  arranged  witli  great  regularity  and 
exactness  on  the  two  sides  of  the  median  or  central  line ;  so  that 
the  lateral  symmetry  (§  47)  of  the  Articulata  is  most  exact. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  that  this  symmetry  extends  in  great 
degree  also  to  the  organs  of  nutrition ;  which  in  the  Yertebrata 
are  not  arranged  with  the  same  equality.  Where  the  segments 
and  their  appendages  have  a  similar  form  and  action,  their 
muscles  are  but  repetitions  of  each  other  ;  but  where,  as  in  the 
higher  Articulata,  the  segments  and  their  appendages  are  differ- 
ently constructed,  the  muscles  also  are  more  variously  arranged, 
and  often  form  a  system  of  great  complexity. 

654.  The  development  of  the  organs  of  Nutrition  in  Articnlated 
animals  would  seem  to  be  altogether  subservient  to  that  of  the 
Locomotive  apparatus ; — their  function  being  chiefly  to  supply 
the  nerves  and  muscles  with  the  aliment  necessary  to  sustain 
their  vigour.     Tlie  power  of  these  muscles  is  so  great  in  proper- 
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tion  to  their  size,  that,  in  energj  and  rapidity  of  morement, 
some  of  the  articulated  tribes  surpass  all  other  animals.  These 
movements  are  directed  by  organs  of  sensation  ;  which  although 
not  developed  on  so  high  a  plan  as  those  of  some  Mollusca,  are 
evidently  very  acute  in  their  powers.  There  are  very  few  in- 
stances of  Articulated  animals  being  in  any  way  restrained  as 
to  freedom  of  locomotion ;  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  found 
in  a  single  group,  the  Cirrhopoda,  or  Barnacle  tribe,  which  con- 
nects this  sub-kingdom  with  the  following  one.  In  general  they 
roam  freely  abroad  in  search  of  food  ;  and  they  are  supplied  with 
prehensile  organs  for  capturing  their  prey,  and  with  a  complex 
masticating  apparatus  for  reducing  it.  Their  actions  are  evi- 
dently directed  almost  solely  by  irutineiive  propensities,  which  are 
adapted  to  meet  every  ordinary  want ;  these  are  of  similar 
character  in  each  individual  of  the  same  species,  and  present  but 
little  appearance  of  ever  being  modified  by  Intelligence.  Hence 
these  animals  seem  almost  like  machines,  contrived  to  execute  a 
certain  set  of  operations ;  many  of  them,  however,  producing 
immediate  results,  which  even  Man,  by  the  highest  efforts  of  his 
reason,  has  found  it  difficult  to  attain. 

665.  All  the  Articulata,  save  a  few  of  the  very  lowest 
species,  possess  a  distinct  head  at  one  end  of  the  body,  furnished 
with  organs  of  special  sensation,  and  with  jaws  for  the  prehen- 
sion and  reduction  of  the  food.  These  jaws  do  not  open  vertically y 
however,  as  in  the  Yertebrata,  so  as  to  leave  a  horizontal 
aperture;  but  laterally^  so  as  to  leave  a  vertical  aperture: 
and  there  are  frequently  several  pairs  of  them,  one  behind  the 
other,  sometimes  furnished  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  sometimes 
having  their  edges  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  sometimes  adapted  to 
crush  rather  than  to  out  or  tear.  The  alimentary  tube  frequently 
passes  straight  along  the  central  line,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
body  to  the  other,  with  a  dilatation  near  its  commencement, — 
the  stomach :  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  convolutions 
which  the  intestine  makes  are  usuaiiy  few  in  number.  Instead 
of  a  heart,  we  find  a  doreal  vessel  («,  Figs.  390  and  3.91 ),  a  long 
tube  placed  on  the  central  line  of  the  back,  and  divided  into 
segments,  corresponding  with   those  of  the  body, — each  seg- 
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meat  being,  as  it  were,  the  heart  for  its  own  division.  The 
respiratory  apparatus,  too,  is  arranged  with  the  most  perfect 
sjrmmetry.  In  the  lower  tribes,  and  in  the  Crustacea,  it 
is  adapted  to  act  in  water ;  and  consists  of  gills  or  branchial 
appendages,  of  various  forms,  which  are  prolonged  from  the 
exterior  of  the  body.  But  in  Insects  and  Spiders,  which  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  the  class,  the  respiration  is  aerial ; 
and  is  performed  by  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  set  of  chambers 
or  tubes,  which  are  dispersed  or  extended  through  the  whole 
body.  By  tliifa  means,  the  air«  the  blood,  and  the  tia<>ue  to  be 
nourished,  are  all  brought  into  contact  at  the  same  points ;  and 
a  much  less  vigorous  circulation  is  required,  therefore,  than 
would  otherwise  be  needed.  The  whole  apparatus  of  Nutrition 
is  comprised  within  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  body, 
in  the  higher  classes  at  least ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  organs 
composing  it  is  never  to  be  at  all  compared  with  that,  which  we 
ordinarily  find  in  the  Mollusca:  Thus  the  Liver,  which  in  the 
Oyster  forms  a  large  part  of  the  whole  substance,  is  often 
scarcely  discoverable  in  the  Insect ;  and  where  (as  in  the  Crus- 
tacea) its  bulk  is  considerable,  it  is  because  the  respiration,  being 
aquatic,  is  less  active  than  usual,  and  is  consequently  not  suffi- 
cient to  draw  off  the  superfluous  carbon  from  the  blood  (  Anim. 
PfiTBioL.  §  365).  The  blood  is  usually  white,  as  in  other  Inver- 
tebrated  classes;  and  where  it  is  otherwise  (as  in  some  of  the 
Annelida),  it  is  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  not  in  the  corpuscles, 
that  the  colour  exists, — these  last  being  analogous  to  the  colour- 
letiy  and  not  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  Yertebrata. 
The  temperature  of  Articulata  usually  varies  with  that  of  the 
air  or  water  they  inhabit ;  but  in  the  class  of  Insects  we  find 
many,  which  have  the  power  of  generating  a  large  amount  of  in- 
dependent heat ;  and  this  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  converted  by  them  into  carbonic  acid,  by  the  respira- 
tory process.  All  the  actions  of  the  Articulata  are  performed 
with  great  engrgy ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  most  rapid  increase  of 
the  body,  the  demand  for  food  is  so  great,  that  a  short  suspension 
of  the  supply  proves  fatal.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  capable 
of  being  submitted  to  the  influence  of  very  high  and  of  very  low 
temperatures,  with  little  permanent  injttr)r. 
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656.  The  division  of  this  Sub-kingdom  into  Classes,  ispnncu 
pally  founded  on  the  organs  of  locomotion ;  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  so  characteristic  of  it.  We  may  first  form  two  group^^ 
distinguished  by  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  disiinctly-articulated 
memberi.  In  the  former,  the  locomotive  power  is  for  the  most 
part  consigned  to  these  appendages ;  and  the  trunk  is  usually 
encased  in  a  hard  euTelope,  in  which,  by  the  union  of  segments 
that  were  originally  distinct,  we  sometimes  almost  lose  the  traces 
of  the  characteristic  division.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  Grab  and  its  allies ;  in  which  the  different  paVts  of  the  body 
are  quite  immoveable  upon  each  other.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in 
tlie  lower  group,  in  which  distinct  members  are  wanting,  the 
locomotion  of  the  animal  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  movement  of 
the  body  itself ;  and  this  is  permitted  to  the  utmost 
extent,  by  the  softness  of  the  integument,  in  which 
the  intervals  of  tlie  articulations  are  scarcely 
distinct  from  the  rings  themselves, — as  in  the 
Leech  or  Elartli-worm,— so  that  here,  too,  the 
division  into  segments  becomes  indistinct,  from 
the  opposite  cause.  It  is  in  the  Centipede  (Fig. 
392)  that  we  have  the  best  example  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  body  into  segments,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  group  ;  together  with  an 
articulated  structure  in  the  limbs.  In  the  classes 
of  Insects,  Crustacea,  Spiders,  &c.,  the  equality 
of  the  segments  disappears ;  whilst  in  the  Leech 
and  Worm  tribes,  the  members  disappear. 

657.  The  higher  division  of  the  Articulated 
series  may  be  arranged  into  the  following 
classes : — 

I.  Insects  ;  characterised  by  the  division  of  the 

body    into    three    distinct   portions, — the  head, 

thorax,   and    abdomen ;    by  the    possession    of 

Pie.  892.         antennsB  on  the  head,  of  three  pairs  of  legs,  and 

(in  general)  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  wings  ;  and 

by  their  aerial  respiration. 

IL  Myriapoda,  the  Centipede  tribe  ;    characterised  by  the 
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want  of  distinction  between  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  bj  the  equal- 
ity of  the  segments  of  the  body, — the  head,  however,  being  very 
distinct ;  by  the  large  number  of  legs,  of  which  there  are  seldom 
less  than  twenty-four  pairs  ;  and  by  their  aerial  respiration. 

III.  Araghnida,  including  the  Spiders,  Scorpions^  and  Mites; 

characterised  by  the  division  of  the  body  into  two  distinct  por- 

I  tions,  the  cephalo-thorax  (made  up  of  the  head  united  to  the 

thorax)  and  abdomen  ;  by  the  possession  of  four  pairs  of  legs  ; 

by  their  want  of  antennaa  ;  and  by  their  aerial  respiration. 

lY.  Crustacea,  or  Crabs,  Lobsters,  &c. ;  distinguished  by 
their  aquatic  respiration  ;  and  by  the  possession  of  from  ^ve  to 
seven  pairs  of  legs  ;  the  body  sometimes  divided  nearly  as  in 
Insects,  sometimes  even  more  concentrated  than  in  the  Arach- 
nida,  and  sometimes  formed  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Myriapoda. 

658.  In  the  Second  division  of  Articulata,  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  articulated  members,  we  meet  with  but  three  classes. 

V.  Annelida,  the  Leech  and  Worm  tribe  ;  characterised  by 
the  extension  of  the  body  into  numerous  segments,  which  pre- 
sent scarcely  any  differences  from  each  other  ;  by  the  presence 
of  a  distinct  circulating  system,  and  of  respiratory  organs  ;  and 
by  the  possession  of  a  well-developed  nervous  system. 

YI.  Entozoa,  or  Litestinal  Worms,  in  which  the  Articulated 
form  is  presented  in  a  still  more  degraded  state,  being  in  fact 
sometimes  scarcely  recognisable ;  special  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration  are  for  the  most  part  wanting ;  and  the  nervous 
system  is  altogether  imperceptible  or  very  indistinct,  never  pre- 
senting the  double  ventral  cord  in  a  well-developed  condition  : 
these  have  very  frequently  no  distinct  head. 

YII.  RoTiFERA,  or  Wheel' Animalcules,  a  group  of  minute 
animals,  in  which  the  Articulated  structure  is  often  very  indis- 
tinct, and  which  are  especially  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
ciUa,  or  little  hair-like  filaments,  arranged  in  rows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth,  and  serving  by  their  movements,  both 
for  the  acquirement  of  food,  and  for  the  aeration  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  INSECTS. 

659,  Thb  class  of  Insects  is  pre-eminent,  not  only  amonfEBt 
the  diyisions  of  the  Articukted  series,  hut  in  the  whole  Animal 
kingdom,  in  regard  to  the  numher  of  distinct  tpedsi  which  it 
inclndes ;  and  it  is  prohahly  unsurpassed  hy  any,  save  the  Infa- 
sory  Animalcules,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  individuaU  at  any 
time  existing  on  the  earth's  surface,  which  belong  to  the  nu- 
merous and  diversified  races  comprehended  in  it.  The  whole 
sub-kingdom  of  Yertebrated  animals  may  probably  be  estimated 
as  not  containing  above  30,000  species, — a  number  which  is 
surpassed  by  the  Beetle  tribe  alone  ;  and  we  should  be  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  number  of  species  of  the  whole 
class,  already  known,  exceeds  that  of  all  other  animals  put  toge- 
ther. Moreover,  on  account  of  the  small  siie  of  aU^  and  the  very 
minute  size  of  a  large  proportion,  of  the  animals  belonging  to 
this  class,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  species  already 
known  is  hr  surpassed  by  that  which  remains  to  be  discovered. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  new  species  of  Insects  are  continually 
being  discovered,  by  the  industry  of  observers  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  particular  branch ;  and  the  number  at  present 
unknown  must  of  course  be  far  greater,  in  countries  that  have 
been  less  completely  explored.  Of  the  importance  of  this  class 
in  the  economy  of  Nature,  several  striking  proofs  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

660.  The  tegumentary  skeleton  of  Insects,  that  is  to  say, 
the  hard  skin  of  these  animals,  sometimes  preserves  a  certain 
degree  of  flexibility  ;  but  generally  presents  a  consistency  analo- 
gous to  that  of  horn.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  its 
tissue  is  really  of  that  nature ;  for  Chemistry  teaches  us  that  it 
is  composed  of  very  different  materials,  and  that  a  particuUr 
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substance  named  ChUiney  forms  the  base  of  it ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  it  possesses  a  definite  organic  structure ;  and 
that  it  consists  of  one  or  more  kyers  of  cells,  in  the  cayities  of 
which  this  substance  is  deposited.  We  see  in  it  a  great  number 
of  pieces,  which  are  sometimes  soldered  (as  it  were)  together ; 
whilst  in  other  instances  they  are  united  by  soft  portions  of  the 
skin,  and  thus  possess  a  greater  or  less  freedom  of  motion. 

661.    The  body  of  the  Insect,  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  rings,  placed  end  to  end ;  and 
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in  this  series  of  segments,  we  distinguish  three  portions,  to  which 

are  given  the  names  of  Head,  Thorax^  and  ^^dSom^.     The 

members  or  appendages  which  spring  from  the  several  segments, 

have  a  structure  analogous  to  that  of  the  trunk  of  the  animal : 

being  composed  of  tubes  or  of  hollow  plates,  placed  end  to  end, 

and  enclosing  in  their  interior  the  muscles  and  nerves  destined  to 

put  them  in  motion. 

VOL.  n.  ^ 
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662.  The  bead  is  formed  only  hy  a  sbgle  piece ;  and  bean 
tbe  eyes,  tbe  antennae,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth.  The 
anlentuB  constitute  the  first  pair  of  members  or  appendages  of 
Insects;  and  are  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  small 
joints  placed  end  to  end ;  they  arise  from  the  anterior  or  superior 
part  of  the  head  ;  and  generally  haye  the  form  of  slender  and 


Fio.  894.— CAPMOoiur  BsRUk 
a,  a,  antenac. 
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flexible  horns  (Fig.  894,  a  a) ;  but  their  conformation  yaries 
much,  especially  amongst  the  males;  thus  they  sometimes 
resemble  feathers,  sometimes  saws ;  at  another  time  small  bulbs 
(Fig.  895) ;  and  in  other  instances  they  are  terminated  by  an 
enlarged  part  composed  of  layers  placed  like  the  leayes  of  a  book. 
Their  length  is  sometimes  yery  considerable.  We  know  nothing 
positive  reprarding  their  use ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  are 
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orcrans  of  feeling,  and  perhaps  also  of  hearing  (Anim.  Physiol. 
§  498).    Other  appendages,  to  the  number  of  three  pairs,  spring 
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from  the  inferior  part  of  the  head,  and  constitnte  the  organs  of 
mastication  or  of  suction  ;  we  shall  return  to  these,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Digestiye  apparatus. 

663.  The  thorax  of  Insects  occupies  the  middle  part  of  their 
bodj,  and  bears  the  legs  and  the  wings.  It  is  always  composed 
of  three  rings,  named  protkorax^  metatkoraXy  and  meiatharax 
(Fig.  393,  Oybj  c);  and  to  the  ventral  arch  of  each  of  these  seg- 
ments is  fixed  one  of  the  pairs  of  legs.  The  wings  arise,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  dorsal  arch  of  the  thoracic  rings  ;  but  the 
prothoraz  never  bears  them,  and  there  never  exist  more  than 
one  pair  of  these  appendages  on  each  of  the  succeeding  rings  ; 
so  that  their  numb^  can  never  exceed  two  pairs. 

664.  We  may  distinguish,  in  the  limbs  of  Insects,  a  haunch 
composed  of  two  joints,  a  thigh,  a  shank,  and  a  kind  of  finger, 
named  tanut^  which  is  divided  into  several  joints  whose  num- 
ber reaches  to  five,  and  is  terminated  by  daws.  Their  con- 
formation differs  ;  but,  as  may  be  readily  believed,  it  is  always 
in  relation  with  the  habits  of  the  animals.  Thus  the  Insects 
whose  posterior  legs  present  a  great  length  (Fig.  897),  usually 
jump  rather  than  walk ;  amongst  the  swimming  insects,  such 
as  the  Dytiscus,  the  Notoneeta  (Fig.  398),  and  the  Gyif^nuSy  vul- 
garly called  Whirligigs  (Fig.  399),  the  tarsi  are  vAually  flat- 
tened, fringed  with  hairs,  and  arranged  like  oars  ;  and  amongst 


Flo.  li7.~L«CUST.  FIG.  998  —No  i  a>  l  CTA.    PlO.  S99/— OTKIXUS. 

those  which  can  walk  suspended  from  smooth  surfaces,  we  find, 
under  the  last  joint  of  these  organs,  a  kind  of  cushion  or  cop, 
fitted  to  make  them  adhere  to  the  body  which  they  touch. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  anterior,  legs  ar  j  widened  like  those  of  the 
Mole,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  dig  in  the  ground  ;  the  Mole- 
Cricket^  which  often  occasions  considerable  injury  in  our  fields. 
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by  catting  the  roots  which  it  finds  in  its  way,  presents  us  with 
a  remarkable  example  of  this  form  of  structure.     There  also 


Fm.  AOO^UoiM^^KiaufT. 


exist  some  species,  amongst  which  these  same  limbs  constitute 
organs  of  prehension,  the  leg  being  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a 
claw,  and  Jbeing  able  to  bend  itself  back  against  the  preceding 


•  Fio.  401.— BfAintt  KBuaiotA. 

joint,  of  which  the  edge  is  armed  with  spines.     A  large  insect 

from  the  South  of  France,  the 
Mantis  relu/ioio^  is  formed  in  this 
manner.  Again,  we  meet  with 
some  insects,  amongst  which  the 
anterior  legs  are  reduced  to  a  ru- 
dimentary state,  and  bent  back 
against  the  thorax,  no  longer  serving 
for  its  movements,  and  easily 
escaping  notice,  so  that  at  first 
sight  we  should  believe  these 
animals  were  provided  with  only 
four  legs ;  several  diurnal  Butterflies 
are  in  this  condition  (Fig.  402). 
665.  The  wings  of  Insects  are  leaf-like  appendages,  com- 
posed of  a  double  membrane,  supported  on  the  inside  by  a 
more  solid  framework.     When  they  are  but  slightly  developed, 
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they  are  soft  and  flexible ;  but  they  soon  dry  np,  and  remain 
stiff  and  elastic*  In  general  there  are  two  pairs  ;  we  never  find 
a  greater  number,  but  sometimes  one  or  other  of  these  pairs  is 
wanting ;  and  it  is  always  from  the  last  two  rings  of  the  thorax 
that  they  arise.  Their  form  yaries ;  when  they  really  serve  for 
flight,  they  are  thin  and  transparent,  except  when  lightly  covered 
with  a  kind  of  coloured  dust,  formed  by  scales  of  a  microscopic 
minuteness,  such  as  we  see  amongst  the  Butterflies ;  but  often 
those  of  the  first  pair  become  thick,  hard,  and  opaque,  and  con- 
stitute a  kind  of  sheath  or  casing,  named  elytra  (a,  Fig.  403), 

which,  in  a  state  of  rest,  covers 
over  the  membranous  wings  (^), 
and  serves  to  protect  them  ;  at 
other  times  these  same  wings, 
still  membranous  at  their  extre- 
mity, become  hard  and  opaque 
towards  their  base,  and  are  then 
designated  under  the  natee  of 
demi-casings  or  hemelytra.  We 
are  acquainted,  also,  with  some 
insects,  amongst  which  the  wings, 
instead  of  having  a  leaf-like 
structure,  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  membranes,  barbed 
along  the  edges,  so  as  to  resemble  feathers  arranged  in  a  fan- 
like manner ;  this  is  seen  in  a  genus  allied  to  the  Butterflies, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  Pteropharui^  or  Plwned-Moth. 


Fn.4«. 
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iVgain,  when  the  posterior  wings  are  wanting,  they  are  generally 
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replaced  bj  two  small  moveable  thi)ead8»  thickened  at  the  end, 
which  are  called  balancers  (Fig.  405). 

666.  The  abdomen  of  Insects  is  composed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  ring8>  moveable  upon  each  other ;  we  can  freqnen^ 
reckon  nine  of  these  ;  but  at  other  times  we  cannot  distinguish 
BO  many ;  this  appears  to  depend  on  the  union  oi  two  or  more 
of  these  segments  with  each  other.  In  the  perfect  Insect,  these 
rings  never  bear  any  legs  or  wings ;  but  those  which  occupy  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  often  give  attachment  to  ap* 
pondages,  whose  forms  and  uses  vary  very  much.  Sometimes 
they  are  simple  bristles,  or  points,  whose  functions  are  not  well 
known  ;  as  in  the  Ephemera  (Fig.  434)  for  example.  Sometimes 

these  organs  possess  the  form  of  hooks  ;  and 
constitute  a  more  or  less  powerful  pair  of  pin- 
cers, as  amongst  the  ForficuUB^  or  Barwigs 
(Fig.  406).  At  other  times  they  are  so 
arranged,  as  to  act  as  a  spring,  and  to  enable 
the  animal  to  throw  itself  forwards ;  the 
PodurOf  or  Spring-tailSy — small  insects,  which, 
^"^  ^y  ^  in  our  climate,  conceal  themselves  under 
stones,  or  keep  themselves  on  the  surface  of  * 
still  water,  and  which  also  live  sometimes  in 
Fid.  Me.-Foftncui^  the  snow  of  the  coldest  regions  of  the  globe, 
show  this  mode  of  organisation. 

667.  In  other  instances,  the  abdomen  bean  appendages  of  a 
more  complicated  structure,  con- 
stituting an  offensive  weapon,  or 
an  apparatus  destined  to  effect 
the  deposition  of  the  eggs  laid  by 
the  animal  in  a  place  fitted  for 
the  development  of  its  young; 
as  examples  of  these  organs,  we  no.«w.-rwv»A. 

may  mention  the  retractile  sting 

of  the  Wasps  and  Bees,  and  the  piercer  of  the  Tenthredos^  or 
Saw-flies,  The  former  is  composed  of  a  dart,  formed  of  a 
homy  spike  channelled  throughout  its  whole  length  beneath, 
and  of  two  thinner  filaments  which  are  received  into  the  furrow 
of  the  first  piece  so  as  to  close  it  beneath  and  form  a  tube  or  canaL 
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Through  this  the  poison  flows,  which  is  secreted  by  a  small 
gland  which  is  situated  very  near.  The  sting  thus  formed  is 
reedved  between  a  pair  of  small  yalves,  each  composed  of  two 
joints,  which  are  enclosed  within  the  last  segment  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  a  state  of  repose  all  these  pieces  are  drawn  within  the 
body  of  the  animal ;  but  when  the  insect  wishes  to  use  it,  she 
canses  the  dart  to  project,  and  buries  it  in  the  skin  of  her  enemy. 
Sometimes  it  is  eyen  impossible  for  her  to  draw  it  out ;  the 
whole  sting  is  then  separated  from  the  body,  and  remains  fixed 
in  the  wound.  The  ii^ury  which  results  from  this  quickly  causes 
the  death  of  the  insect     The  male  is  always  destitute  of  this 

weapon  ;  hence]  it  may  be  seized 
without  danger  :  but  the  females, 
and  generally  the  sterile  indivi- 
duals, called  toarkerSy  are  pro- 
vided with  it ;  the  puncture 
causes  a  painful  inflanmmtion. — 
The  borer  of  the  Ichneumons,  of 
theFceHus(Fig,  408^  and  of  many 
other  insects,  shows  an  arrange- 
ment very  analogous,  but  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
generally  much  longer  than  in  the 
stinging  species;  —  in  the  Ich- 
neumons with  long  ovipositors  the  organs  form  three  tails,  of 
which  the  middle  one 
IS  the  true  borer,  and 
the  others  the  elong- 
ated apical  joints  of 
the  sheathing  valves. 
With  the  borer  the 
insect  pierces  the  ve- 
getable or  animal  tis- 
sues in  which  it  desires 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  and 
the  latter  pass  through  the  small  canal  formed  by  its  three 
pieces.  It  is  by  thus  piercing  a  species  of  oak,  in  the  Levant, 
that  the  small  insect,  known  by  the  name  of  Cymps^  or  Grall-fly, 
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causes  the  formation  of  the  Crall-nuts,  of  which  so  much  use  is 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  and  in  the  preparation  of  black 
djes.  The  small  puncture  effected  hj  the  Cynips  causes  an 
overflowing  of  the  vegetable  juices,  and  there  soon  results  from 
this,  an  excrescence,  in  the  centre  of  which  we  find  the  eggs, 
or  larrsB,  of  the  insect 

668.  Insects  are  provided  with  highly  developed  senses; 
they  evidently  possess  Hearing  and  Smell,  as  well  as  Taste, 
Sight,  and  Touch  ;  but  even  now  the  seat  of  the  sense  of 
Smell  has  not  been  certainly  discovered  ;  and  amongst  the 
greater  part  of  these  animals,  no  special  organ  of  Hearing  can 
be  perceived.  The  antennae,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth, 
seem  to  be  the  principal  instruments  for  Touch ;  and  the  former 
may,  perhaps,  also  serve  for  the  perception  of  Sound.  We  also 
know  very  little  of  the  apparatus  for  Taste  ;  but  the  organs  of 
Sight  have  been  better  studied. — The  structure  of  the  Eyes  is 
very  different  from  that  which  we  have  seen  amongst  the  higher 
animals.  In  general,  the  organ  which  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  a  single  eye,  is,  in  reality,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  a 
multitude  of  small  eyes,  each  having  a  cornea,  a  vitreous  body 
of  a  conical  form,  a  layer  of  colouring  matter,  and  a  separate 
nervous  filament.  In  the  common  House- Fly,  for  example,  we  can 
reckon  four  thou- 
sand of  these  dis- 
tinct eyes ;  and  some . 
insects  are  known, 
which  have  more  ^ 
than  twenty-five 
thousand.  All  these 
little     corneas    are 

t*/.<^<i«*r^no1      t^nA    fira    ^o.  410.-He«d  and  eye.  of  the  B«i:  •,«,  antenaa 
nexagonai,    ana    an^  enlarged ;  B,  the  MBie  with  haln  gTOwing  between  them. 

united  together,  so 

as  to  form  a  kind  of  common  cornea,  whose  surface  presents  a 
number  of  divisions,  resembling  the  meshes  of  a  net,  visible 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass.  (See  Anix.  Phtsioi.. 
§§  573,  574.)  Moreover,  each  of  the  small  eyes,  which 
altogether  make  up  these  compound  organs^  is  perfectly  distinct 
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from  those  which  surround  it,  and  forms  with  them  a  bundle  of 
tubes,  each  terminated  by  a  nervous  thread  proceeding  from  a 
bulbous  expansion  of  the  same  Optic  Nerve.  Nearly  all  Insects 
are  furnished  with  two  of  these  compound  eyes,  usually  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  replaced  by 
single  eyes;  and  in  other  instances  these  two  sorts  of  organs 
exist  together.  The  structure  of  the  simple  eyes,  which  are  known 
also  by  the  name  of  stemmata  or  ocelU^  has  the  greatest  analogy 
with  that  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the  compound  eyes.  The 
simple  eyes  are  generally  united  in  a  group,  to  the  number  of 
three,  towards  the  top  of  the  head.  We  know  nothing  certain 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  organs  act  upon  the  light  that 
falls  upon  them  ;  nor  of  the  mechanism  of  vision  amongst 
Insects. 

669.  Several  Insects  possess,  in  common  with  the  higher 
animals,  the  faculty  of  producing 
sounds  :  but  in  general  their  song  is 
not  connected  with  the  movements  of 
the  air  in  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
as  amongst  the  former  ;  and  depends 
upon  the  rubbing  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body  against  egich  other,  or  on^ 
the  movements  produced  in  certain 
special  instruments,  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  muscles.  Thus  the  monoto- 
nous and  deafening  noise  of  the  Cicada 
results  from  the  alternate  tension  and 
relaxation  o£  an  elastic  membrane, 
placed  like  the  skin  of  a  drum  upon 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  ;  amongst 
the  Crickets,  there  are  certain  parts 
of  the  wings,  which,  when  rubbed 
against  each  other,  vibrate  with  in- 
tensity, and  which  have  a  very  curious  structure  for  this  purpose ; 
but  the  humming  of  Flies  appears  to  depend  upon  the  rapid  exit 
of  the  air  through  the  thoracic  spiracles,  during  the  violent 
movement  of  flight    Again,  there  are  some  Insects  that  utter  a 
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kind  of  cry,  the  manner  of  producing  which  is  not  well  known ; 
such  is  the  Aekerontia  Atropos^  known  under  the  name  of  the 

Death's-head  Moth. 

(AnIM.         FlSTSIOL. 

§§  676—679). 

670.  The  Ner- 
Tous  system  of  In- 
sects shows  the 
general  arrange- 
ment, and  the  chief 
part  of  the  modifi- 
cati<ms,  which  we 
have  already  described  in  treating  of  the  Sub-kingdom,  to  which 
these  animals  belong  (§  652).  It  is  principally  composed  of  a 
double  series  of  ganglia,  which  are  united  together 
by  longitudinal  cords ;  the  number  of  these  ganglia 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  segments ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  at  nearly  equal  distances,  and  extend  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  whilst  in  other  in- 
stances several  of  them  are  connected  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  single  mass.  The  cephalic 
ganglia  present  a  very  high  development,  apd  give 
origin  to  the  nerves  of  the  Antennae  and  of  the  Eyes, 
&c.  The  first  pair  of  ganglia  below  the  oesophagus 
supplies  the  nerves  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  cords  which 
unite  these  nervous  centres  to  the  cephalic  ganglia, 
and  which  pass  round  the  oesophagus,  give  off  on 
each  side  a  nerve  which  goes  back  to  the  stomach ; 
and  which  joining  itself  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side,  forms  a  single  trunk,  running  on  the  central 
line  above  the  digestive  canal,  and  having  two  gan- 
glia in  its  course.  The  three  pair  of  ganglia  on  the 
ventral  cord,  following  those  which  are  situated  im-  nsbtow  sts. 
mediately  beneath  the  oesophagus,  belong  to  the  three  ""  **'  "»«»• 
rings  of  the  thorax,  and  are  the  points  of  departure  of  the  nerves 
of  the  feet  and  the  wings ;  in  general  they  are  very  close  together, 
and  are  much  larger  than  the  succeeding  pairs,  which  bebng  to 
the  abdomen. 
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671.     The  manner  in  which  Insects  are  noarished,  varies 
very  mach ;  some  onlj  live  on  the  juices  of  plants  and  ani- 


Fio.  414. 
HKADOF  OOOXmOACH. 
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mals,  others  feed  on  solid  food,  and  are  either  carnivorous  or 
devoarers  of   plants;   and  these  differences  correspond  with 


TXa.  416^-STAe-B>BTLS. 


remarkable  modifications  in  the  structure  of  the  month. 
Amongst  gnawing  insects,  such  as  Beetles,  Cockchafers, 
Cockroaches,  and  Locusts,  this  opening  is  furnished  in  front 
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with  a  central  piece,  named  labrum,  or  upper  lip  (a,  Figs. 
414  and  415);  and  has  on  each  side  a  kind  of  large  tooth, 
moveable  and  verj  hard,  called  the  mandible^  or  upper  jaw  (6), 
which  serves  to  divide  the  food.  Immediatelj  behind  these 
mandibles  is  found  a  second  pair  of  appendages,  whose  structui^p 
is  very  complicated  ;  these  are  the  second  pair  of  jaws,  termed 
the  maxUUB  (c).  Each  of  these  last  organs  has  on  the  inside  a 
plate  or  cylinder,  of  greater  or  less  hardness,  generally  armed 
with  notches  or  hairs,  and  on  the  outside  one  or  two  small  ap- 
pendages composed  of  several  joints,  and  termed  maxiUary  palpi. 
Behind  the  maxillte  is  found  another  pair  of  appendages  usually 
united  to  form  a  single  organ,  supported  upon  a  central  piece, 
the  meniumj  or  chin.  These  form  the  labium  or  lower  lip, 
(Fig.  415,  iQ ;  they  close  the  mouth  from  beneath,  and  are  ap- 
plied against  the  maxillie,  as  those  organs  are  themselves  applied 
against  the  mandibles.     The  labium  usually  bears  a  second  pair 
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of  jointed  appendages,  or  palpi,  which  are  called  labial  palpL 
The  form  of  the  various  parts  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food.  The  palpi  serve  principally  as  organs  of 
touch ;  the  mandibles  are  employed  in  the  division  of  the  food. 
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in  which  they  are  assisted  bj  the  maxiUs,  and  the  peculiar  forms 
of  these  jaws  are  always  in  close  relation  to  the  diet  of  the  animal. 
Sometimes  the  mandibles  have  an  enormoVis  development,  and 
.  form  a  pair  of  large  pincers  on  the  front  of  the  head ;  an  arrange- 
ment  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Stag-beetles  (Fig.  416). 

672.  In  the  Bees,  the  buccal  apparatus  *  presents  an  arrange- 
ment>  which  is  in  some  degree  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
true  gnawing  and  sucking  Insects.  The  labrnm  and  the  mandibles 
much  resemble  those  of  the  gnawing  Insects,  and  offer  nothing 
very  peculiar  in  their  form  and  structure  (a  and  6,  Fig.  418) ;  but 
the  maxillsB  {c)  and  the  tongue  {d)  are  greatly  elongated  ;  and  the 
former  have  a  scale-like  form,  and  inclose  the  sides  of  the  tongue ; 
so  that  these  organs,  united  into  a  bundle,  form  a  canal  that 
serves  for  the  passage  of  the  food,  always  soft  or  liquid,  by  which 
these  insects  are  supported.  This  tube  is  moveable  at  its  base, 
and  flexible  during  the  remainder  of  its  length.  The  mandibles 
serve  only  to  divide  the  materials  of  which  the  Bees  manufacture 
their  nests.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  there  exist  within  the 
buccal  cavity  other  solid  pieces  which  are  wanting  amongst  the 
gnawing  insects ;  and  which  constitute  valves  destined  to  close  the 
pharynx,  whenever  the  movement  of  deglutition  is  not  going  on. 

673.  Amongst  the  Cicada,  the  Bugs,  and  other  insects  of 
the  order  Rhynchota^  the  apparatus  for  suction  is 
composed  of  the  same  elements  ;  but  these  present 
a  somewhat  different  arrangement.  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  a  tubular  and  cylindrical  proboscis, 
directed  downwards  and  backwards  (Fig,  419), 
and  composed  of  a  sheath  inclosing  four  bristle-like 
prolongations,  or  setae  ;  the  sheath  («,  Fig.  420) 
is  composed  of  four  joints,  placed  end  to  end,  and 

represents  the  labium  or  under  lip ;    at  its  base 

FIO.  419.— BUO.         *  .til  J       •  I.'    u   • 

we  perceive  a  conical  and  elongated  piece,  wnicn  is 
analogous  with  the  labrum  ;  lastly,  the  *ete  (^,  c),  which  have 
the  form  of  fine  threads,  stiff  and  jagged  at  their  points  to  be 

•  The  term  huocal  xefen  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  mouth ;  and  the  aboye 
expression  is  conyeniently  applied  to  denote  the  seyeral  parts  collectiyely,  which 
altogether  make  up  the  month,  in  whateyer  way  they  may  be  arranged. 
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le  to  pierce  the  skins  of  animals  or  the  vessels  of  plants,  are 

the  representatives  of  the 
mandibles  and  the  mazillss 
extremelj  elongated.  In 
those  Rhynchoia  which  live 
at  the  expense  of  other  ani- 
mals, the  proboscis  is  usual- 
ly very  firm,  and  folds  into 
a  semicircle  under  the  head. 
Among  those  which  are 
nourished  b j  sucking  veget* 
ables,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
nearly  always  thin,  and  is 
laid  when  in  a  state  of  rest 
against  the  lower  side  of 
the  thorax,  between  the  feet. 
Its  length  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  that  it  passes  backwards 
behind  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

674.  Amongst  the  Flies,  also,  the  proboscis,  which  is  some- 
times soft  and  retractile,  sometimes  homy  and  lengthened,  repre- 
sents the  under  Hp,  and  often  bears  a  sort  of  double  disc  at  its  ex- 
tremity,  which  is  regarded  as  representing  the  labial  palpi ;  a  longi- 
tudinal channel  occupies  its  upper  si  !e,  which  incloses  the  setm; 


FIO.  4aO.-BVCX?AL  APPARATUS  UP  AN 
UmiPTKKOira  IKBBCT. 


FIO.  431.— NFHK^UINA  lOKOlftOiTlUS. 


whftfie  number  varies  from  two  to  six,  their  analogues  amongst  the 
urn  wing  insects  being  the  mandibles,  the  maxillae,  the  labrum. 
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"&fi 


m^c:^^ 


Pm.  4n.— Trotvk  or  a 
BvmmwLr ;  a,  head ; 
5,baMof  anteniue;  c, 
df    tnmk;    g. 


and  the  tongue.  Sometimes  this  proboscis  acquires  an  enonnoas 
length  (fig.  421);  sometimes  on  the  contrary  it  is  hardly  vin- 
ble. — ^Lastly,  among  the  Butterflies,  which  are  also  supported 
on  liquid  substances,  but  which  find  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
^^  flowers,  and  there- 

*  «  ^Hfs^^^t  fore  have  no  occa- 

sion for  instruments 
to     procure    them, 
there  exist  no  seta 
performing  the  func- 
tions of  lancets,  as 
among  the  preced- 
ing ;  and  the  mouth 
fis  furnished  with  a 
flong  tubular  trunk, 
coiled  into  a  spiral, 
i«ipL  F».  423.-MOBFNO  HuiMOfc     ^j^^  composod  of  t?ro 

slender  fllaments,  each  channelled  on  its  internal  edge,  so  that  a 
tube  is  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  two  ;  these  are  nothing 
else  than  the  mazillsB  very  greatly  lengthened  and  modified  in 
their  form.  At  the  base  of  this  tube  is  seen  a  smaU  membranous 
pieoe,  which  is  the  representative  of  the  labmm ;  and  on  each 
side  of  this,  a  small  tubercle,  the  only  vestige  of  the  mandibles. 
We  also  perceive  the  rudiments  of  the  maxillary  palpi ;  and  be- 
hind is  found  a  small  triangular  labium,  having  two  very  large 
labial  palpi,  composed  of  three  joints,  and  nearly  always  clothed 
with  scales. 

675.  The  alimentary  canal  generaUy  presents  a  very  com- 
plicated structure  :  sometimes  it  is  straight,  and  has  very  nearlt 
the  same  diameter  throughout  its  entire  length  ;  but  usually  it 
is  more  or  less  convoluted,  and  has  several  successive  enlarge- 
ments, and  contractions.  We  may  distinguish  in  it  (Fig.  424), 
a  pharynx  (a),  an  oesophagus  (b\  a  first  stomach  or  crop  (c),  a 
second  stomach  or  gizzard  ((i),  of  which  the  walls  are  muscular 
and  often  armed  with  homy  pieces  fitted  to  triturate  the  food  ; 
a  third  or  true  digestive  stomach  (e),  whose  texture  is  soft  and 
delicate  ;  a  small  intestine  (/),  a  coecum^  and  a  rectum  (g).    As 
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we  see  amongst  the  iiigher  animals  a  connection  between  the 
nature  of  the  food  and  the  development  which  this  canal  acquires, 
so  among  the  Carnivorous  Insects  it  is  generallj  very  short ; 
whilst  among  Insects  which  are  supported  on  Vegetable  sub- 
stances, it  is  usually  very  long. 
The  food  which  enters  it,  is  at 
first  moistened  with  the  sa- 
liva; the  apparatus  which 
secretes  this  liquid  consists  of 
a  certain  number  of  floating 
tubes,  terminated  sometimes  by 
small  follicles  or  sacs,  and 
communicating  with  the  pha- 
rynx by  their  excretory  canals. 
A  multitude  of  vilU^  with 
which  the  digestive  or  chylifio 
stomach  is  generally  furnished, 
appear  to  serve  for  the  secre- 
tion of  a  gastric  juice ;  and  it 
is  also  into  this  cavity,  that  the 
bile  is  poured.  There  does  not 
exist  any  liver,  properly  speak- 
ing, among  Insects ;  but  this 
organ  is  replaced  by  long  and 
delicate  tubes  (A),  which  float 
in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen, 
and  open  high  up  in  the  chylific 
stomach.  (Similar  vessels,  open- 
ing lower  down,  take  the  place 
also  of  the  urinary  glands ;  for 
uric  acid  has  been  found  to  be 
secreted  in  them.)  By  one  of 
their  extremities,  the  biliary 
vessels  always  open  into  the 
chylifio  stomach ;  and  the  other 
extremity  is  sometimes  firee, 
but  sometimes  fixed  to  the  intestine,  either  near  the  first  opening 


4S4.-J>iewriyB  Apparatdb  or  TUtmM ;  a, 
pharynx ;  b,  ceMpbagut ;  e,  crop ;  d,  gls- 
»rd ;  €,  chylifio  stomaoh ;  /.  small  Intaa- 
tine ;  g,  reotum ;  h,  biliary  Temla. 
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yt  dose  to  the  rectum.  Lastly  we  find,  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  other  secreting  organs,  that  serve  to 
elaborate  particular  liquids  (such  as  the  poison  of  the  Bee's 
sting),  which  several  Insects  can  throw  out  from  the  extre- 
mity of  their  abdomen,  when  they  are  irritated. 

676.  It  would  appear  to  be  by  simple  absorption,  that  the 
chyle  traverses  the  walls  of  the  digestive  tube  and  mixes  with 
the  Blood.  This  liquid  is  watery  and  colourless;  it  is  not 
everywhere  inclosed  in  vessels,  but  spreads  itself  out  into  tlie 
interstices,  which  exist  between  distinct  organs,  or  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  substance  of  their  tissue.  Insects  are 
destitute  of  a  regular  circulation.  We  can  clearly  see  very 
rapid  currents  in  certain  parts  of  the  body ;  but  the  nourishing 
liquid  does  not  perform  a  circle  in  such  a  way  as  to  return 
constantly  *  to  the  point  of  its  departure.  There  really  exist 
amongst  these  animals  only  vestiges  of  a  circulating  apparatus. 


Fia  486^-CiBonLAnoir  or  Unman, 

We  see  near  the  donal  surface  of  the  body  a  longitudinal  tube 
(a,  fig.  425),  which  performs  alternate  movements  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation,  analogous  to  those  of  the  heart  among  the 
higher  animals.  The  nourishing  liquid  penetrates  into  it  by 
liberal  openings,  furnished  with  valves  to  prevent  its  reflux ;  and 
VOL.  II.  I 
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being  propelled  forwards  by  the  successive  contractions  of  its 
different  chambers,  it  passes  out  in  front  by  a  series  of  canals, 
of  wiiich  some  convey  it  to  the  head,  whilst  others  pass  side- 
ways and  backwards  (6),  for  the  supply  of  the  body  with  its 
appendages,  the  legs  and  wings.  On  returning  from  these  parts, 
it  re-enters  the  dorsal  vessel,  partly  at  its  posterior  extremity, 
and  partly  by  the  lateral  orifices  already  mentioned. 

677.     It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  course,  there  is  no 
special  conveyance  of  the  nutritious  fluid,  when  rendered  venous 


Head. 


let  Pair  of  Legs 


— Air.iac« 


Fro.  4S9.— RBSPraATORT  ArrAiurus  or  Imicr  'NRrAU 

In  its  character  by  circulating  through  the  tissues,  to  a  particular 
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organ  for  its  aeration.    If  tbe  Respiration  of  Insects  were  effected 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of  lungs,  or  at  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body 9  it  would  have  been  consequently  extremely 
incomplete ;  but  the  disadvantage  which  would  appear  to  be  tbe 
necessary  result  of  this  great  imperfection  in  a  function  so  import- 
ant as  the  Circulation,  does  not  really  exist.     Nature  ban  made 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood,  by  conducting 
the  air  itself  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  aid  of  a  multi- 
tude of  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  exterior,  and  which 
ramify  minutely  in  the  substance  of  the  organs.     These  air- 
conveying  tubes,  known,  as  we  have  already  said,  under  the 
name   of  traekecBy   present  a  very  complicated  structure :    we 
can  usually  distinguish  in  them  three  coverings, 
of  which  the  middle  one  is  composed  of  a  carti- 
laginous  filament,   rolled   in  a  spiral,   like  an 
elastic  spring.      Sometimes    they  are  simple  ; 
but  at  other  times  they  have  a  certain  number 
of  large  dilatations,  in  the  form  of  soft  vesicles, 
which  act  as  reservoirs  of  air.     The  openings  by 
which  the  air  penetrates  into  the  trachesD  are 
TUM  wutm,     called  stigmata  or  spiracles ;  they  are  generally 
simple  slits,   like  button-holes ;  but  sometimes 
they  have  two  valves,  which  open  and  shut  like  the  leaves  of  a 
folding-door ;  and  they  are  frequently  furnished  with  a  kind  of 
sieve  or  grating,  to  prevent  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  being  drawn 
inwards  by  the  air.     We  usually  see  one  pair  upon  the  lateral 
and  upper  part  of  each  segment ;  but  they  are  often  concealed  on 
the  two  last  segments  of  tlie  thorax.     The  means  by  whicli  tbe 
air  is  renewed  in  the    interior  of  this  respiratory  apparatus, 
appears  to  consist  generally  only  of  the  movenkents  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  abdomen.     As  we  have  already  said. 
Respiration  is  very  active  amongst  these  animals  ;  tliey  consume 
a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  comparison  with  their  size,  and 
they  quickly  die  when  they  are  deprived  of  oxygen ;  but  when 
they  are  in  this  state  of  apparent  death,  they  may  remain  in  it  a 
very  long  time,  without  losing  the  power  of  being  restored  to  life. 
078.     The  greater  number  of  Inaecta  produce  but  very  little. 


IC4  HEAT   AND   LUHlff^  11    OP   INMBi      • 

heat ;  but  some  of  these  animals,  in  certain  circumscances,  give 
out  a  quantity  sufficiently  considerable  to  raise  their  temperature 
perceptibly.  This  is  the  case  with  Bees,  when  they  are 
disturbed  in  their  hives ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  their  Respira- 
tion then  becomes  very  aotive.  (See  Animal  Physiology, 
§§410,411.) 

679.  Another  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  of  which  the 
cause  is  not  fully  known^  is  the  production  of  light ;  which  is 
obseryed  amongst  sbme  Insects.  Of  this  the  l/xmpyrUy  or 
Glow-worm,  is  an  example,  which  is  well  known  to  almost 
every  one  who  frequents  our  fields.  The  male  has  wings  and 
is  not  luminous ;  but  the  female,  which  is  destitute  of  them,  and 
which  is  often  found  on  banks  and  hedges  during  the  summer 
evenings,  sheds  a  phosphorescent  light  that  is  often  very  brilliant. 

In  another  species  of   Lampyris 

..^^^^  ^         which  inhabits   Italy,  the   indi- 

^\m^/  Jbu        ▼iduals  of  both  sexes  are  at  the- 

^JBC.  JKL        same  time  winged  and  luminous ; 

^IH/^^  ^H|         but    this     singular    property    is 

/  Hl\  V|         especially  remarkable  among  cer- 

-^  ^V   \  W         tain  Fire-flies,  which  live  in  the 

warm  regions   of  America,   and 
Fi«.  42s^Ma«^k^  PK«.«  o«»w.   ^^^^^  ^riAxi^^  when  flying  in  the 

darkness,  a  natural  illumination  of 
the  most  brilliant  eflcct ;  they  are  often  placed  by  women  in 
their  hair  as  ornaments ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Indians  use 
them  to  light  themselves,  when  they  travel  by  night.  Among 
our  Glow-worms,  the  light  proceeds  from  certain  spots  situated 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  two  or  three  last  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  whilst  among  the  Fire-flies,  it  comes  from  analogous  spots 
placed  upon  the  prothorax  or  corslet.  It  appears  that  the  insect 
can  vary  at  pleasure  the  intensity  of  this  phosphoric  light ;  and 
that  it  continues  during  a  certain  time,  when  the  animal  is  placed 
in  a  gas  unfit  for  respiration,  or  even  in  a  vacuum ;  but  that  it  is 
extinguished  in  cold  water. 

680.  The  sexes  are  distinct  amongst  these  animals,  and  there 
often  exist  very  great  differences  between  the  male  and  female ; 
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the  common  Glow-worm  has  already  afforded  us  an  example  of 
this  (Fig.  428).  Nearly  all  Insects  lay  eggs ;  some  of  them  are, 
however,  viTiparons.  At  the  extremity  of  the  ahdomen  of  the 
female^  there  is  often  a  dart,  a  saw,  or  some  other  organ,  fitted 
to  make  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  (§  667) ;  and  hy  an 
admirahle  instinct,  the  mother  always  lays  them  in  a  place,  where 
her  young  will  find  near  them  the  food  which  they  will  require ; 
and  yet,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  this  food  is  not  the 
same  as  she  would  seek  for  hersdf .  During  the  early  period  of 
their  lives,  insects  change  their  skin  several  times,  and  nearly 
always  display  some  very  singular  phenomena,  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  an  example  amongst  the  Batrachian  Reptiles.  The 
greater  number  of  them,  at  the  time  of  their  coming  forth  from 
the  egg,  neither  resemble  their  parents,  nor  have  the  form  which 
they  will  themselves  acquire  at  a  later  period  ;  and  before  arriv- 
ing at  a  perfect  state,  they  undergo  changes  so  considerable, 
that  we  cannot  better  designate  them  than  under  the  name  of 
metamorphoses. 

681.  Insects,  in  general,  pass  through  three  very  distinct 
states,  known  under  the  names  of  the  larva  state^  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  state,  and  the  imago  or  perfect  state;  but  the  changes 
which  take  place  are  not  always  equally  great ;  sometimes  these 
ch  nges  render  the  animal  perfectly  differegit,  at  other  times 
they  only  consist  in  the  development  of  wings  ;  and  these  vari- 
ous degrees  of  transformation  are  known  under  the  names  of 
compUte,  and  of  incomplete^  metamorphosis. 

682.  The  insects  which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis, 
are  always  more  or  less  vermiform  (or  worm -like),  when  they 
come  from  the  egg,  and  when  they  are  in  a  larva  state ;  their 
body  is  long,  almost  entirely  soft,  and  divided  into  moveable 
rings,  of  which  the  regular  number  is  thirteen.  Sometimes  they 
are  completely  destitute  of  feet ;  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  variable  number  of  these  organs ;  but  the  conform- 
ation of  these  is  not  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  the  same  parts 
in  the  adult  animal  They  have,  nearly  always,  simple  eyes, 
but  they  are  sometimes  entirely  destitute  of  them ;  their  mouth 
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i.'*  usually  furnished  with  mandibles  and  jaws,  whaterer  may  be 
tlie  form  that  it  will  afterwards  assume  ;  and  we  often  see  the 
first  of  those  orgms  serving  for  locomotion,  as  well  as  for  seizing 


Mo.  4M^Laeta,  Pupa,  AKD  Dcaoo  of  FAKrio  Kachacic. 

the  food.  These  Larva)  also  differ  in  their  form,  and  are  some- 
times known  under  the  name  of  Caterpillars^  sometimes  under 
that  of  Worms, — After  having  remained  in  this  state  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  and  experienced  several  changes  of  skin, 
the  wings  begin  to  be  formed  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  animal 
passes  into  the  state  of  a  pupa  or  chrysalis.  During  the  whole 
length  of  this  second  period  of  their  existence,  these  singular 
animals  cease  to  take  any  food,  and  remain  motionless.  Some- 
times the  skin  of  the  larva,  which  in  this  case  is  never  changed, 
dries  up,  and  forms  a  kind  of  oval  case,  in  the  interior  of  which 
they  remain  shut  up ;  sometimes  they  are  only  covered  by  a 
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thin  pellicle,  which  lies  over  the  external  organs,  follows  all 
their  inequalities  of  surface,  and  causes  the  insects  to  appear  as 
if  doselj  wrapped  in  bandages. 

683.  Before  undergoing  this  change,  the  Larva  often  pre- 
pares a  defence  for  itself ;  and  shuts  itself  up  in  a  case,  which  it 
makes  with  n/A,  secreted  by  peculiar  glands,  and  dravm  out  by 
means  of  a  spinneret^  a  small  tube  attached  to  the  lower  lip.  In 
other  instances,  it  suspends  itself  bj  means  of  threads,  or  conceals 
itself  in  some  hollow.  It  is,  however,  whilst  the  insect  is  in  this 
state  of  apparent  repose,  that  active  operations  are  going  on  with- 
in the  body,  of  which  the  result  is  the  complete  development  of 
the  entire  organisation.  Its  interior  parts  become  soft,  and  by 
d^rees  assume  the  shape  that  thej  will  preserve  ;  the  different 
organs,  with  which  the  adult  animal  ought  to  be  provided,  are 
developed  under  the  envelope  which  conceals  them  ;  and  when 
this  evolution  is  finished,  it  frees  itself  from  this  species  of  mask, 
spreads  its  wings,  which  are  not  long  in  acquiring  firmness,  and 
becomes  a  perfect  insect  or  Imago. 

684.  As  an  example  of  this  complete  metamorphosis,  we  can- 
not make  a  better  selection,  than  by  taking  the  Bomhyx  Mori  ; 

for  this  insect  in 
its  larva  state  pos. 
Besses  for  ns  an 
immense  interest; 
it  is  the  tilkworm, 
the  rearing  of 
which  contributes 
so  powerfully  to 
the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the 
southern  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the 
product  of  which 
gives  origin  to  so  much  industry  and  wealth.  This  insect  came 
originally  from  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  was  not 
introduc«^d  into  Europe  until  the  sixth  century.  The  Greek 
Missionaries  brought  some  of  its  eggs  to  Constantinople  in  the 


Fxo.  480.— Silkworm. 
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rei^  of  Justinian,  and,  at  the  period  of  the  first  crasades,  its 
calti^ation  was  spread  into  Sicily  and  Italy ;  but  it  was  not 
nntil  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  that  this  branch  of  agricnltnral 
industry  acquired  any  importance  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  of  which  it  now  forms  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth. 

685.  The  eggs  of  the  Silkworm,  when  dry,  have  a  gray-aah 
colour ;  and  with  some  care  they  may  be  preserved  thus  during  a 
very  long  time  without  injury.  In  order  that  the  work  of  incuba- 
tion may  commence,  and  that  the  laryra  may  be  hatched,  the 
eggs  must  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  at  least 
W  Fahr.  After  having  experienced  an  increasing  heat  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  they  will  become  whiter ;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
larvsB  will  begin  to  come,  forth.  These  little  animals,  at  the 
time  of  their  birth,  are  only  about  a  line  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
Their  body  is  long,  cylindrical,  annulated,  smooth  and  commonly 
of  a  grayish  colour ;  at  its  anterior  extremity  we  distinguish  a 
head,  formed  by  two  hard  and  scaly  tubercles,  upon  which  are 
seen  some  black  points,  which  are  the  eyes ;  the  mouth  occupies 
the  anterior  part  of  ihis  head,  and  is  armed  with  strong  jaws  ; 
the  three  succeeding  rings  have  each  a  pair  of  small  scaly  feet,  and 
represent  the  thorax ;  the  abdomen  is  very  much  developed,  and 
has  no  members  upon  its  two  first  segments,  but  is  fumiBhed 
at  the  posterior  end  with  five  pair  of  fleshy  tubercles,  which 
resemble  stumps,  and  which  serve  as  so  many  feet. 

686.  In  the  south  of  France,  these  worms  are  called  nu^nans; 
and  the  name  of  Moffnanerie  is  given  to  the  establishments  in 
which  they  are  reared.  The  first  care  that  they  require  after 
their  birth,  is  to  separate  them  from  their  shells,  and  to  place 
them  upon  firames,  on  which  they  find  the  food  adapted  for  their 
support.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  eggs  with  a 
sheet  of  paper,  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the  worms 
creep  to  get  at  the  mulberry  leaves  placed  above ;  and  when 
they  are  collected  upon  the  boughs  which  are  covered  with  these 
leaves,  they  are  carried  away  upon  the  frames  prepared  for  their 
habitation.  The  food  of  the  Silkworm  consists  of  Mulberry 
leaves ;  and  consequently  it  is  on  the  cultivation  of  this  tree, 
that  the  capability  of  rearing  these  insects  depends.    The  White 
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Malbeny  is  the  species  the  most  generally  employed  for  tnis 
purpose.  It  is  a  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet ;  it  flourishes  very  well  in  all  soils,  and  it  is  culti- 
rated  with  success  even  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  it  never 
grows  wild  anywhere.  The  Mulberry  came  originally  from 
China.  Two  Greek  monks  introduced  it  into  Earope  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Silk- 
worm. Its  cultivation  was  soon  spread  in  tlie  Peloponnesus, 
and  gave  to  this  part  of  Greece  its  modem  name  of  Morea, 
Thence  the  Mulberries  and  the  Silkworms  were  conveyed  into 
Sidly  under  the  direction  of  King  Roger,  and  acquired  a  rapid 
extension  in  Calabria.  Some  French  gentlemen  who  had  accomr 
panied  Charles  YIII.  into  Italy  during  the  war  of  1494,  having 
known  all  the  advantages  which  that  country  derived  from  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  wished  to  bestow  the  same  upon  their  own 
country ;  and  brought  some  Mulberry  trees  from  Naples,  which 
they  plaiited  in  Provence  and  Dauphin^.  About  forty  years 
since^  the  first  of  these  trees  planted  in  France  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  Allan,  near  Mont^limart.  At  present  the  Mulberry 
trees  cover  a  large  part  of  the  south  of  France ;  they  are  even 
cultivated  in  the  north ;  and  the  success  of  some  recent  attempts 
appears  to  show,  that  they  might  be  profitably  cultivated  in 
England. 

687.  Silkworms  remain  in  the  larva  state  for  about  thirty- 
four  days ;  and  during  this  time  they  change  their  skins  four 
times.  The  time  comprised  between  these  successive  changes, 
constitutes  that  which  the  cultivators  call  the  different  ages  of 
these  little  animals.  At  the  approach  of  each  change  they 
become  dull  and  cease  eating ;  but  after  having  cast  ofi^the  skin, 
their  hunger  is  increased.  The  quantity  of  food  which  they 
consume  rapidly  increases.  It  is  computed  that  for  the  larvn 
proceeding  from  an  ounce  of  eggs,  there  must  be  generally  about 
seven  pounds  of  leaves  during  the  first  age,  which  lasts  five  days; 
twenty- one  pounds  during  the  second  period,  which  only  conti- 
nues four  days ;  seventy  pounds  during  the  third  period,  which 
continues  seven  days ;  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  during  the 
fourth  age,  whose  length  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  third  age ; 
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and  tweWe  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  during  the  fifth  period. 
It  18  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  last  age,  that  the  greatest  voracity 
shows  itself.  The  worms  then  devour  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  leaves,  and  when  eating  make  a  noise  which  resem- 
bles that  of  a  heavy  shower.  On  the  tenth  day  they  cease 
eating,  and  prepare  themselves  to  undergo  their  first  metamor- 
phosis. We  then  see  them  endeavoaring  to  climb  upon  the 
branches  of  small  bundles  of  twigs,  which  have  been  carefully 
placed  above  the  framefl  on  which  they  havo  until  then  remained. 
Their  body  becomes  soft,  and  a  thread  of  silk  cumes  out  of  their 
mouth,  which  they  draw  after  them.  They  very  soon  fix  them- 
selves, and  throw  around  them  a  multitude  of  threads  of  extreme 
fineness ;  and,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  this  net- work,  spin 
their  Cocoon,  which  they  form  by  continually  turning  themselves 
round  in  different  directions — thus  twisting  round  their  body  the 
thread  which  comes  out  from  the  spinneret,  with  which  the  lip 
is  perforated.  The  silk,  thus  formed,  is  produced  in  glands, 
which  have  much  analogy  with  the  salivary  glands  of  other 
animals ;  and  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  is  soft  and 
glutinous  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  but  soon  becomes 
hardened  by  the  air.  The  result  of  the  different  twistings  of 
this  single  thread,  is  to  cause  the  different  threads  to  adhere 
together,  and  to  form  an  envelope,  whose  tissue  is  firm  and  shape 
oval.  The  colour  of  the  silk  varies;  sometimes  it  is  yellow, 
sometimes  of  a  brilliant  white,  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
worm  which  has  produced  it ;  and  the  length  of  each  thread 
often  exceeds  1100  feet,  but  varies  much,  as  does  also  the  weight 
of  the  cocoons.  The  worms  proceeding  from  an  ounce  of  eggs 
may  produce  as  much  as  130  lbs.  of  silk ;  but  such  an  amount  is 
rare ;  and  from  70  to  80  lbs.  is  the  usual  product. 

688.  In  general,  three  days  and  a  half  or  four  days  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  larva  to  finish  its  Cocoon ;  and  if  we  then  open 
this  envelope,  we  see  that  the  animal  no  longer  presents  the  same 
appearance  as  before  its  seclusion.  It  has  become  of  a  brownish 
colour,  its  skin  resembles  old  leather,  and  its  shape  is  oval,  a 
little  pointed  at  its  posterior  extremitv.  Wi^  no  longer  distin- 
guish a  head  or  jaws  ;   but  the  po«tcri.>r  t  «\<  mity  is  formed  by 
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two  moveable  rings,  whilst  in  front  we  see  an  oblique  band, 
representing  tlie  future  wings  of  tlie  perfe'ct  animal.  The  time 
during  which  the  Bombyx  remains  thus  shut  up  in  a  Chrysalis 
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state,  varies  according  to  the  temperature.  If  the  Iteat  is  from 
60  to  65  degrees,  they  come  out  of  it  in  a  perfect  state  on  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  day.  In  order  to  open  the  Cocoon, 
they  moisten  it  at  one  extremity  with  a  particular  liquid,  which 
they  throw  up  from  the  stomach  ;  and  then  they  violently  strike 
their  head  against  the  part  thas  softened.  When  the  Bombyx 
has  thus  finished  its  metamorphosis,  it  presents  itself  under  the 
form  of  a  Moth,  with  whitish  wings;  its  mouth  is  no  longer 
furnished  with  jaws,  as  in  its  early  state,  but  is  prolonged  into  a 
rounded  spiral  trunk ;  its  legs  are  slender  and  lengthened,  and 
its  internal  conformation  differs  as  much  from  that  of  the  Larva, 
as  its  external  form.  Almost  immediately  after  this  second 
birth,  the  Moths  seek  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction ; 
and  the  females  subsequently  deposit  their  eggs,  of  which  the 
number  sometimes  amounts  to  more  than  five  hundred  for  each 
of  these  insects  ;  and  at  last,  after  having  lived  in  a  perfect  state 
for  ten  or  twenty  days,  during  which  time  they  take  no  food, 
they  die. 

689.  Among  Bees  we  meet  with  still  greater  changes ;  since 
in  their  Larva  state  they  are  completely  destitute  of  legs,  and 
resemble  small  worms.  It  is  the  same  with  Flies,  Gnats, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  insects ;  thus  the  vermiform  animals 
which  swarm  in  putrid  carrion,  and  which  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Maggots,  are  nothing  else  than  the  larvsB  of  the  Meat-fly. 
The  Gnats  or  Musquitoes,  which  fly  in  such  largo  swarms,  and 
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which  render  themselves  so  unpleasant  to  Man  by  their  yenomons 
ponctnres,  Uve  in  th6  water  during  their  larva  state.  Thej 
are  then  veimiform,  destitute  of  limbs,  and  have  the  abdomen 

terminated  by  bris- 
tles and  some  appen- 
dages arranged  in  a 
radiated  form  (Fig. 
333);  and  from  their 
labt  ring  arises  a  long 
tube,  by  the  aid  of 
'which  the  animal 
draws  in  from  the 
atmosphere  the  air 
which  it  requires. 
To  breatlie  by  this 
means,  it  suspends 
itself  as  it  were  from 
the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  its  head  downwards ;  and  we  see  it  performing  this 
movement  at  short  intervals.  The  Chrysalis  continues  to  live  in 
the  water,  and  to  move  about  there ;  but  instead  of  breathing 
like  the  larvsB,  it  draws  in  the  air  which  it  requires  by  means  of 
two  pipes,  placed  upon  the  thorax.  It  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  ;  and  after  having  completed  its  metamorphosis,  the  per- 
fect insect  uses  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis  as  a  boat,  until  its  long 
legs  and  wings  have  gained  sufficient  strength  to  enable  it  to 
move  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  to  fly  away ;  but  if  its 
body  happens  to  be  submerged,  as  often  occurs  when  the  wind 
upsets  these  frail  barks,  it  is  infallibly  drowned. 

690.  The  Insects  with  an  incomplete  metamorphosis  also  pass 
through  the  larva  and  chrysalis  state,  before  arriving  at  the 
perfect  state ;  but  here  the  larva  only  diflers  from  the  perfect 
insect  by  the  absence  of  wings  ;  and  the  state  of  the  chrysalis  is 
only  characterised  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  wings, 
which,  at  first  folded  back  and  concealed  under  the  skin,  then 
become  free ;  but  only  acquire  their  fuU  development  at  the 
period  of  the  last  change.     We  may  mention,  as  examples  of 
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insects  showing  this  kind  *of  inetamoq)ho8is^  the  Grasshopper 
and  the  EphemersB  or  Day-flies.  These  last  display  a  remark- 
able peouliarity ;  since  in  general,  insects  change  the  skin  for  the 
last  time,  when  they  pass  from  the  Chrysalis  to  the  perfect  state ; 
whilst  the  Ephemera  experiences  one  more  change,  before  arriving 
at  its  complete  form,  in  which  it  only  lives  for  the  space  of  a  few 
honrs.  The  larva  of  the  Ephemera  lives  in  the  water,  and 
differs  very  little  from  the  adult,  except  in  the  shortness  of  its 
limbs,  the  absence  of  wings,  and  by  the  row  of  leaf-like  ap- 
pendages which  it  bears  on  each  side  of  its  abdomen,  and  which 
it  Bses  as  organs  of  respiration  and  of  motion  in  the  water.  The 
chrysalis  only  diffeis  from  the  larva,  by  the  presence  of  cases 
inclosing  the  wings.     At  the  time  when  these  organs  should  be 

developed,  the  in- 
sect comes  out  of 
the  water ;  and 
after  having  flut- 
tered about  during 
some  minutes,  it 
takes  its  place  upon 
an  elevated  object, 
and  there  performs 
some  violent  move- 
ments, by  meani*  of 
which  it  casts  away 
its  enveloping  membrane ;  it  is  then  only  that  its  limbs  attain 
their  full  length,  and  that  the  body  acquires  the  colours  which 
it  will  preserve. 

69 1 .  Some  Insects,  although  passing  through  the  complete  se- 
ries of  transformations  of  which  we  have  first  spoken,  appear,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  stop  short  in  their  development,  never  possessing 
any  wings.  The  Fleas  are  thus  circumstanced.  When  they  come 
forth  from  the  egg,  they  are  destitute  of  feet,  and  have  the  form  of 
small  worms  of  a  whitish  colour.  These  larvae  are  very  active, 
and  roll  themselves  in  a  circle  or  a  spiral.  They  soon  become  of 
a  reddish  hue ;  and  after  having  lived  in  this  condition  during 
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twelve  days,  they  shut  themselyes  uf>  in  a  small  silky  shell,  of 
extreme  delicacy,  and  are  there  transformed  into  a  chrysalis ;  at 
the  end  of  about  twelve  days  of  seclusion,  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
they  come  out  of  their  envelope  in  a  perfect  state. 

692.  Again,  there  are  some  Insects  which  do  not  pass 
through  any  metamorphosis,  and  which  are  bom  with  all  the 
organs  with  which  they  will  ever  be  provided  ;  but  it  is  only 
among  Apteroui,  or  wingless,  Insects,  that  this  mode  of  deve- 
lopment exists.  The  Podura,  which  has  been  already  referred 
to,  and  the  Louse,  are  of  this  kind. 

693.  The  class  of  Insects,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  so 
remarkable  for  its  organisation^  is  still  more  so  in  regard  to  the 
habits  of  the  animals  composing  it,  and  the  admirable  instincts 
with  which  Nature  has  endowed  a  great  number  of  them.  The 
stratagems  which  they  employ  to  procure  themselves  food,  or  to 
escape  from  their  enemies,  and  the  industry  which  they  display 
in  their  labours,  astonish  all  those  who  are  witnesses  of  it ;  and 
when  we  see  them  unite  themselves  into  numerous  societies,  to 
make  up  for  their  individual  weakness,  helping  «ach  other  by 
dividing  the  labour  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity, providing  for  their  future  wants,  and  often  even  regulating 
their  actions  according  to  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which 
they  find  themselves  placed,  we  are  confounded  at  encountering 
amongst  beings  so  small,  and  in  appearance  so  imperfect,  instincts 
so  varied  and  so  powerful,  and  intellectual  combinations  which 
so  much  resemble  those  of  the  reasoning  powers.  This  subject 
will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present 
volume.  At  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of 
the  classification  of  this  group ;  which,  on  account  of  the  immense 
number  of  forms  included  in  it,  must  be  more  slight  than  that 
which  has  been  given  of  the  preceding  classes. 

694.  The  subdivision  of  the  Glass  into  Orders  is  founded 
chiefly  upon  the  structure  of  the  Mouth,  the  conformation  of  the 
Wings,  and  the  nature  of  the  Metamorphosis.  Neither  of  these 
characters  must  be  trusted  to  singly ;  since  within  the  limits  of 
one  group,  we  find  considerable  variation.  Thus  in  almost  every 
order,  we  meet  with  apterotts  or  wingUu  insects  ;  an  example  of 
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which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Glow-worm.  Sometimes,  as 
in  that  instance,  the  deficiency  of  wings  is  confined  to  one  of  the 
sexes — usually  the  female ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  both  sexes  are 
destitute  of  these  organs.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  group,  con- 
sbting  of  three  small  orders,  in  which  the  want  of  wings  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception ;  and  the  insects  brought  together  in 
these,  are  associated  together  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  general  structure ; — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wingless  insects  first  alluded  to  are  left  among  the  orders  in 
which  they  are  placed,  on  account  of  their  correspondence  with 
other  insects  of  those  orders  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  the 
nature  of  the  metamorphosis,  &c. 

695.  We  may  divide  the  Class  into  two  Sub-classes ;  the 
members  of  the  first  of  which  (A)  always  undergo  some  degree 
of  metamorphosis,  and  are  usually  possessed  of  wings  in  the 
perfect  state  ;  whilst  those  of  the  second  (B)  undergo  no  meta- 
morphosis, and  never  become  possessed  of  wings. — From  the  first 
sub-class  may  be  separated  one  order,  in  which  there  are  no 
wings ;  and  there  then  remain  ei^^hi  principal  orders,  which  are 
classed  according  to  the  structure  of  the  mouth  and  wings. 

Sub-class  A. 

Division  a. — Winged  msects  undergoing  metamorphosis. 

Order  I.  Coleoftera  {Bseiles),  In  these  the  mouth  is 
formed  for  mastication ;  the  anterior  wings  are  converted  into 
hard  elytra^  or  wing-cases ;  the  posterior  wings  are  folded  trans- 
versely (or  cross- wise)  during  repose;  and  the  metamorphosis 
is  complete. 

Order  IT.  Orthoftera  (Gra$9happer,  Locust,  ^c).  In 
these  also  the  mouth  is  formed  for  mastication  ;  the  anterior  pair 
of  wings  is  composed  of  a  substance  more  resembling  parchment; 
the  posterior  pair,  when  in  repose,  is  folded  longitudinally  (or 
lengthwise)  in  the  manner  of  a  fan  (Fig.  470)  ;  and  the  meta- 
morphosis is  incomplete. 

Order  III.  Physopoda  ( llirips).  A  small  group  closely  al- 
lied to  the  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera,  but  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  delicate  fringes  round  the  elongated  narrow  wings. 
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Order  lY.  Neuroptera  {Dragon-fly^  May^fly).  In  these, 
too,  the  mouth  is  formed  for  mastication  ;  but  the  anterior  pair 
of  wings,  like  the  posterior,  is  membranous  ;  and  the  nerves  of 
the  wings  form  a  close  reticulation  or  network  by  their  inter- 
lacement.    The  degree  of  metamorphosis  is  variable. 

Order  V.  Htmenoptera.  {Bee^  Wasp^  Sato-fly),  In  these, 
the  mouth  is  still  furnished,  as  in  the  preceding,  with  prehensile 
mandibles,  but  the  other  parts  are  so  formed  as  to  be  rather 
fitted  for  suction  than  for  mastication  ;  the  wings  are  all  mem- 
branous, but  the  nerves  do  not  form  such  a  minute  reticulation 
as  in  the  preceding  order ;  the  metamorphosis  is  always  complete. 

The  four  preceding  orders,  in  which  mandibles  are  always 
distinctly  present,  form  the  group  of  Mandibulata  ;  the  four 
succeeding,  in  which  the  mandibles  are  wanting  or  are  completely 
changed  in  form,  and  in  which  the  other  parts  are  adapted  for 
suction,  being  converted  into  a  more  or  less  complete  hausUUium 
or  sucking-tube,  are  termed  Haustellata. 

Order  y  I.  Lepidoptera  (l?ti/ter/7ie«  and  Jlfo/A«).  These  have 
the  mouth  furnished  with  a  long  trunk,  coiled  in  a  spiral  when  not 
in  use ;  the  wings  are  all  membranous,  and  are  covered  with  minute 
scales,  having  the  appearance  of  fine  dust,  but  arranged  with  the 
most  perfect  regularity  ;  the  metamorphosis  is  complete. 

Order  VIL  Rhtnchota  {BugSj  CieacUey  Lantem-flyy  ^.). 
In  which  the  mouth  consists  of  a  jointed  rostrum  enclosing  four 
brisdes ;  the  wings  are  usually  four  in  number ;  and  the  meta- 
morphosis is  incomplete. 

Order  YIIL  Diptera  {Gnats,  FKes,  ^c).  In  these  there 
are  but  two  wings ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  sucking-tube ; 
and  the  metamorphosis  is  complete. 

Division  b.  Insects  undergoing  metamorphosis,  but  destitute 
of  wings.     This  division  includes  but  a  single  order. 

Order  IX.  Aphaioptera  {FleOy  ^c).  In  this  group,  also, 
the  mouth  is  formed  for  suction ;  and  the  insects  composing  it  are 
parasitic,  living  upon  the  juices  of  other  animals. 
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Sub-Class  B. 

The  small  remaining  section,  consisting  of  Insects  which  un- 
dergo no  metamorphosis,  and  are  destitute  of  wings,  includes 
three  orders. 

Order  X.  Asoflovra  (Louse),  These  ar^  distinguished  from 
the  succeeding,  by  the  absence  of  appendages  to  the  abdomen, 
and  hy  the  suctorial  nature  of  the  mouth. 

Order  XI.  Maxlophaga  {Bird-lice).  In  these  the  abdomen 
is  also  destitute  of  appendages,  but  the  mouth  is  formed  for  biting. 

Order  XIL  Thysanousa  (Spring-tails,  S^e.).  In  these  the 
abdomen  is  furnished  with  appendages,  adapted  for  leaping. 

Besides  these  principal  groups,  there  are  some  small  interme- 
diate orders,  hy  which  the  former  are  connected.  These  are  not 
admitted,  however,  hy  all  Entomologists.  Thus  the  Eartoig 
tribe,  which  combines,  in  some  degree,  the  characters  of  the 
Coleoptera  and  Orthoptera,  is  raised  bj  many  to  the  raxik  of  a 
distinct  order — Debmaptera,  which  leads  from  the  first  to  the 
second  order.  Again,  a  separate  order — Trichopteba,  has 
been  formed  to  include  the  Caddice-fliesy  which  are  intermediate 
between  the  Lepidoptera  and  Neuroptera.  And,  lastly,  there  is 
a  small  group— Strepsipteka,  or  Rhipiptera — ^which  appears  to 
be  very  closely  allied  to  the  Beetles,  if  indeed  the  Insects  be- 
longing to  it,  which  are  all  parasitic  upon  different  species  of 
Bees  and  Wasps,  are  not  really  members  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 

SUB-CLASS  A. 
Metabola  ;  or  Insects  undergoing  a  Metamorphosis. 

Order  L-COLEOPTERA,  OR  BEETLES. 

696.  The  insects  composing  this  Order,  all  of  which  are  known 
under  the  common  name  of  Beetles^  are  amongst  the  most  namer- 
ons  and  best  known  of  the  whole  class.  The  singular  forms  and 
brilliant  colours  exhibited  by  mftny  of  the  species,  the  size  of  their 
bodies,  the  solid  texture  of  their  integuments,  which  facilitates 
their  preservation,  and  the  nature  of  their  habits,  which  makes 
their  capture  more  easy,  have  combined  to  render  them  an  ob* 
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ject  of  peculiar  attention  to  Entomologists,  manj  of  whom  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  order  exclusivelj.  It  is  probable 
that  from  30,000  to  40,000  species  of  Beetles  alone  now  exist  in 
the  cabinets  of  collectors ;  and  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  at  least 
as  manj  more  jet  remain  to  be  discovered. 

697.  The  conversion  of  the  first  pair  of  wings  into  efytroy  or 
hard  wing-cases,  and  the  complete  inclosare  of  the  second  pair 
by  these,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  constitate,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Order.  The  elytra,  when 
expanded,  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  flight,  generally  remaining 
nearly  motionless ;  when  closed,  they  meet  along  the  back  in  a 
straight  line,  which  is  called  the  suture.  The  structure  of  the 
mouUi,  in  this  order,  has  been  already  described.  The  head  is 
provided  with  two  antennas,  which  vary  in  form,  but  which  have 
usually  eleven  joints ;  the  form  of  these  often  differs  considerably 
in  the  two  sexes.  The  eyes  are  large  and  protuberant,  espe- 
cially in  the  carnivorous  species,  and  in  those,  the  slowness  of 
whose  habits  makes  them  need  quick  powers  of  sight,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  their  enemies.  Of  the  three  segments  of  the 
thorax,  the  anterior  one  (commonly  termed  the  corslet)  is  the  only 
one  that  is  visible  from  above ;  the  two  others  being  covered  by 
the  wings  and  elytra,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  triangular 
piece  of  the  second  segment  (the  9cuUUum)y  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  many  species  between  the  bases  of  the  elytra.  The 
two  latter  segments  are  firmly  united  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
commencement  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  chief  movement  of  the 
parts  of  the  trunk  upon  one  another,  is  between  the  first  and 
second  segments  of  the  thorax ;  the  latter  being  prolonged  for- 
wards into  a  sort  of  footstalis;,  which  is  received  into  a  cavity  in 
the  former,  and  thus  serves  as  a  kind  of  pivot  for  its  movements. 
The  abdomen  usually  consists  of  only  six  or  seven  sopnents ;  the 
remainder  of  the  nine,  which  properly  form  this  part,  being 
consolidated  in  the  last. 

698.  Although  the  characters  already  mentioned  ai^  applica- 
ble to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  insects  in.  luded  in  th's  Order, 
nearly  all  of  them  are  subject  to  exceptions.  Thus,  there  are 
many  species,  in  which  the  organs  of  flight  seem  altogether 
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wanting,  in  one  sex,  at  least,  as  in  the  female  Glow-worm.  In 
other  cases,  the  elytra  are  fully  developed,  so  as  to  cover  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body ;  but  adhere  together  along  the  suture,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  wings,  which  are,  consequently, 
never  developed  ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  Blaps  (Fig.  449).  In 
other  instances,  again,  the  elytra,  instead  of  simply  meeting  along 
the  suture,  fold  over  each  other ;  in  others,  they  do  not  meet  at 
all ;  and  there  are  some  species  in  which  the  wings  are  folded, 
not  transversely,  but  longitttdinally,  as  in  the  next  order.  It  is 
well  for  the  Student  to  be  aware  that  such  exceptions  exist  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  large  natural  group ;  however  definite  its 
characters  may  generally  be.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  there 
an  exception  as  to  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  characters  in 
question ;  the  remainder  conform  to  the  usual  type. 

699.  The  Metamorphosis  in  this  Order  is  invariably  complete; 
and  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  all  that  approach  it  in  the 
structure  of  its 
mouth,  or  in  the 
character  of  the 
wings.  The  larvof 
are  worm-like  in 
their  aspect  ;  the 
head  is  usually 
homy,  the  rest  of 
the  body  soft.  There 
is  generally  a  pair  of 
short  jointed  legs 
attached  to  each  of 
the  first  three  seg- 
ments, bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those 
of  the  perfect  insect 
Those  which  pos- 
sess legs  are  usually 
active      in      their 

habits ;  but  there  are  others  which,  leading  a  retired  life,  and 
being  bom  in  the  midst  of  their  food  (such  as  the  Nut  Weevil), 
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are  destitute  of  members.  The  laryss  of  the  carnivorous 
species  have  in  general  the  most  robust  legs ;  and  in  some  of 
the  herbivorous  species  these  are  assisted  by  fleshj  tubercles,  or 
pro-legs.  A  pair  of  these  frequently  exists  on  the  last  Segment 
of  the  abdomen.  Previously  to  undergoing  its  change,  the  larva 
.often  forms  a  case  for  itself,  of  bits  of  earth,  or  chips  of  wood, 
united  by  silken  threads,  or  by  gluey  matter.  The  pupcL^  or 
chrysalis,  is  inactive,  sometimes  even  for  years,  and  takes  no 
nourishment ;  but  the  form  of  the  future  Beetle  is  plainly 
perceived,  the  different  parts  being  encased  in  distinct  sheaths. 
(Fig.  435). 

700.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  simple  natural 
classification  of  this  immense  tribe,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  distinct  species  which  it  includes,  and  their  strong  general 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Hence  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort 
to  characters  of  great  minuteness  as  the  ground-work  of  the 
system  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  by  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan,  tribes  which  are  in  reality  closely  allied  in  general  struc- ' 
ture,  are  placed  in  different  groups,  wl)ilst  others  are  brought 
together  which  are  in  many  respects  dissimilar.  The  system 
here  followed  is  founded  upon  that  proposed  by'Latreille  ;  who 
took  as  the  basis  of  his  classification  the  number  of  joints  in  the 
tarsus  or  last  portion  of  the  foot  (§  664).  The  four  following 
sections  are  thus  formed. 

I.  Pextauera  (five-parted),  in  which  the  tarsi  of  all  the  feet 
are  distinctly  5-jointed. 

II.  Hetero&iera  (differently-parted),  in  which  the  tarsi  of 
the  first  two  pairs  of  feet  are  5-jointed,  and  the  two  posterior 
4-jointed. 

III.  Tetraubra  (four-parted),  in  which  all  the  tarsi  appear 
to  be  4-jointed.  (The  fifth  joint  exists  in  these,  although  it  is 
very  minute,  and  concealed  in  one  of  the  others.) 

IV.  Trimera  (three-parted),  in  which  all  the  tarsi  have  three 
distinct  joints.     (A  fourth  of  small  size  is  also  present.) 

Each  of  these  sections  contains  several  families ;  of  which  the 
most  important  will  now  be  noticed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  characters  drawn  from  the  number  of  joints  in  the  tarsi, 
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applj  onlj  to  the  isajoritj  of  the  species  of  the  groups,  so  that 
most  of  them  include  some  species  which  do  not  strictlj  fulfil 
the  conditions  implied  in  their  names. 

701.  Section  I.  Pentamera.  The  first  family  of  this  sec- 
tion consists  of  Beetles  which  are  exclusively  carnivorous; 
hunting  after,  and  devouring,  other  insects ;  and  being  carnivorous 
even  in  their  larva  state.  These  Carnivora.  are  characterised 
by  the  possession  of  six  palpi, — there  being  two  to  each  of  the 
maxUIse  (Fig.  415), — and  by  the  termination  of  these  jaws  in  a 
sort  of  claw  or  hook.  Some  of  them  are  terrestrial^  and  others 
aquatic;  in  the  former  the  legs  are  adapted  only  for  running ;  in 
the  latter,  they  are  modified  for  swimming.  The  terrestrial  divi- 
sion of  the  group,  the  tribe  of  the  Geodephaoa,  is  composed  of 
two  very  large  families,  the  Cicindelida  and  the  Carabitkey  charac- 
terised chiefly  by  the  form  and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  hook 
at  the  end  of  the  jaws.  The  CicindeUda  have  the  body  usually 
of  a  dark  or  light-green  colour,  varied  with  shining  metalUc  tints, 
and  with  white  spots  upon  the  elytra ;  they  frequent  dry  situations 
exposed  to  the  sun,  run  very  quickly,  fly  off  when  they  are  ap- 
proached, and  alight  again  at  a  short  distance.  The  larvfe  burrow 
in  the  earth,  forming  a  cylindrical  hole  of  considerable  depth ; 
in  the  process  of  excavation  they  use  their  jaws  and  feet,  and 
load  the  concave  back  of  their  heads 
with  the  grains  of  earth  which  they 
have  detached ;  thus  loaded,  they  as- 
cend, resting  at  intervals,  and  fixing 
themselves  to  the  inner  walls  of  their 
burrow  by  the  assistance  of  two 
hooked  tubercles  on  the  back ;  when 
arrived  at  the  orifice,  they  jerk  off 
their  load  to  a  distance.  Whilst 
lying  in  ambush,  the  flat  plate  of  the 
head  exactly  stops  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,  forming  a  flat  surface  with  the 
surrounding  soil.  When  their  prey  comes  within  their  reach, 
they  rush  upon  it  with  great  ferocity,  and  seize  it  between  their 
]>owerful  jaws ;  and  their  voracity  is  even  extended  to  larv»  of 
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the  same  kind.  They  close  the  orifice  of  their  burrow  when 
they  change  their  skin,  or  undergo  their  metamorphosis  into  the 
pupa  state.  There  are  several  British  species  of  this  group ;  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  brilliantly-coloured  tropicid  species, 
of  which  many  are  apterous. 

702.     The  family  of  CaraJlndUB  is  of  very  great  extent ;  above 
2000  species  having  been  brought  together  by  a  single  collector. 
Their  bodies  are  of  very  firm  consistence, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  creep  under 
stones  and  through  fissures,  and  are  also 
prevented   from  being  injured  by  the 
insects  they  attack.     They  prowl  about 
on   the   surface  of   the  ground,   under 
stones,  £ec.,  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or 
the    moss  growing  at    their  roots,    in 
search  of  their  insect  prey,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  herbivorous  species  of 
their  own   order.      Some  of  them  are 
no.  m.-CAKABra.        nocturnal  in  their  habits,  feeding  upon 
Cockchafers  and  other  species  of  herbivorous  beetles  that  fly 
abroad  during  the  night.     The  habits  of  this  tribe  are  not 
exclusively  carnivorous,  however,  for  some  species,  generally 
found  in  corn-fields,  are  clearly  ascertained  to  feed  upon  growing 
grain. — Many  species  of  this  tribe  are  provided  with  a  very 
curious  means  of  defence ;  being  enabled  to  exhale  a  very  fetid 
odour,  and  to  discharge  from  the  abdomen,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  an  acrid  fluid,  capable  of  producing  much  irritation. 
In  the  Brachinus  this  fluid  is  so  highly  volatile,  that, 
^L^      immediately  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
yAy      passes  into  a  bluish  vapour  of  very  pungent  scent, 
M\       and  makes  a  sort  of  explosion;   hence  the  species 
possessed  of  this  power  have  been  termed  Bombardier 
BoMBii^iu  Beetles.     The  larger  species  are  found  only  in  tropi- 
BSTTLB.     Q^  regions ;  but  the  small  species  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figure,  is  a  native  of  England.     The  Bombardier 
Beetles  for  the  most  part  live  in  societies,  especially  in  spring ; 
and  are  found  concealed  under  stones.     Of  the  entire  family,  a 
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considerable  proportion  are  found  in  Britain  and  other  temper- 
ate coantries ;  but  the  largest  and  most  brightly-coloured  species 
are  confined  to  warmer  climates. 

703.  The  aquatic  Carnivora,  or  Htdradephaoa,  form  a 
tribe  far  less  numerous  than  the  terrestrial  species  ^  and  are  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  legs, 
which  adapts  them  for  swimming^-^these  members  being  flat- 
tened, and  fringed  with  bristles,  so  as  to  serve  as  oars.  They 
live,  during  their  larva  and  perfect  states,  in  water ;  but  they 
quit  that  element  to  undergo  their  metamorphoses,  and  to  pass 
the  time  of  their  pupa  condition.  The  larvae  have  the  body  long 
and  narrow,  with  a  strong  head  armed  with  powerful  mandibles  ; 
and  they  are  of  very  active  carnivorous  habits.  Both  the  larvse 
and  the  perfect  insects  can  only  breathe  air,  and  are  obliged  to 
come  to  the  surface  occasionally  for  that  purpose.    The  Dyticus^ 

the  principal  genus 
of  this  tribe,  is  com- 
mon in  fresh  and 
placid  waters,  such 
as  lakes,  pools,  or 
ditches.  Its  larva 
feeds  upon  other 
aquatic  larvse,  such 
as  those  of  dragon - 

and  moves  quickly  through  the  water,  by  means  of  strokes  with 
its  expanded  tail.  The  pupae  may  be  found  buried  in  the 
adjoining  banks.  The  imago  also  is  very  voracious,  feeding 
principally  upon  the  juices  of  the  animals  it  attacks,  which  are 
often  much  larger  than  itself;  an  individual  has  been  kept  in  a 
large  bottle  of  water  for  three  years  and  a  half,  being  fed  once 
a  week  or  oftener  with  a  bit  of  raw  beef. 

704.  The  Gyronkchina,  or  Whirligigs^  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  from  their  peculiar  movements,  are  placed  with  the 
aquatic  Carnivora  by  many  authors.  In  these  the  second  pair 
of  maxillary  palpi  does  not  exist ;  and  the  antennaa^  instead  of 
being  slender  and  filiform,  are  short  and  clubbed.     The  com- 
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mon  Gyrini  (Fig.  399)  maj  be  met  with,  from  the  first  fine 
days  of  spring  until  the  end  of  aatumn,  on  the  surface  of  quiet 
waters,  and  even  upon  that  of  the  sea,  often  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  and  appearing  like  brilliant  points.  Thej  swim  with 
great  agiiit/,  often  curveting  in  a  circular  direction, — whence 
their  common  name.  Sometimes  they  remain  stationary  with- 
out the  slightest  motion;  but  no  sooner  are  they  approached, 
than  they  escape  by  darting  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
swimming  off  with  the  greatest  agility.  The  foar  hind-legs  are 
used  as  oars,  and  the  anterior  pair  for  seizing  the  food,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  the  dead  bodies  of  insects  and  other  small 
aquatic  animals.  When  they  dart  beneath  the  surface,  a  bubble 
of  air,  like  a  silvery  ball,  remains  attached  to  the  hind  part  of 
the  body.  The  larva  is  long  and  slender,  and  each  side  of  the 
body  bears  a  series  of  fringed  filaments,  which  are  evidently 
respiratory  organs.— The  larva  undergoes  its  change  to  the 
pupa  state  in  the  interior  of  a  small  cocoon,  which  it  attaches 
to  the  stem  of  some  aquatic  plant  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
705.  The  next  tribe  of  the  Pentamerous  Beetles  is  that  of 
Brachelytba,  distinguished,  as  the  name  imports,  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  elytra.  They  have  only  four  palpi.  These  insects 
run  and  fly  with  equal  agility ;  they  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  not  only  feeding  on  living 
prey,  but  also  deriving  their  nutriment  from  dead 
and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  The 
majority  live  in  the  earth,  amidst  manure  and 
putrescent  substances  ;  others  are  found  among 
Fungi  and  rotten  wood,  and  under  stones ;  others^ 
again,  are  only  met  with  near  water ;  and  a  few 
of  the  smallest  are  only  found  in  flowers.  The 
^^JfroalimOT-  larv«  feed  on  the  same  substances,  and  in  the 
«*^»-  same    situations,   as    the    perfect    insects;   and 

greatly  resemble  them  in  form.  These  Beetles, — of  which  one 
of  the  largest  is  frequently  to  be  seen  running  about  garden- 
walks,  and  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  the  DeviPs 
Coach-horse, — ^turn  up  the  end  of  the  body  when  touched, 
bendjng  it  in  all  directions ;  and  they  possess  the  power  of  emit- 
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ting  a  strong  odoar,  which  is  in  some  instances  extremelj  fetid, 
and  which  serves  as  a  means  of  defence. 

706.  The  Philhtdbida  possess  antennas  with  a  club-like 
termination  ;  but  these  are  usually  shorter  than  one  of  the  pairs 
of  palpi.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  aquatic,  and  hav^  their  legs 
adapted  for  swimming,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the 
Dyticns.  The  most  remarkable  genus  is  the  Hydrouty  of 
which  one  .large  species,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  oval,  of  a 
brown-black  colour,  and  highly  polished,  is  common  in  the  ponds 
and  ditches  of  this  country.  It  swims  and  flies  well,  but  walks 
badly.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  sort  of  cocoon,  spun  by  the  female, 

and  coated  with  a  gummy  matter  that  is  im- 
pervious to  the  water  on  which  it  floats.  The 
larvsB,  which  iiave  a  worm-like  body,  with  six 
feet^  and  with  shai*p  mandibles  arming  the 
head,  are  very  voracious  ;  feeding  upon  Tad- 
poles, the  young  fry  in  fish-ponds,  and  small 
fresh-water  MoUusca.  The  Sph^sridia  and  Cer- 
cyonsy  which  also  belong  to  this  group,  are  found 
in  the  excrements  of  the  larger  mammalia,  upon 
which  they  and  their  larvae  feed. 

707.  The  succeeding  tribe,  that  of  the  Necbophaoa,  consists 
of  those  Pentamerous  Beetles,  whose  antennae  end  in  a  club- 
shaped  enlargement,  whose  maxillary  palpi  are  always  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  antennae,  and  whose  limbs  are  not  con- 
tractile. They  are  all  terrestrial.  They  feed  for  the  most  part 
on  animal  matter,  at  least  in  the  larva  state ;  but  a  large  pro- 

X^'^^^S^y     portion  of  them  prefer  substances  which  are 

^^^^^f       in  a  decaying  or  putrescent  condition.     One  of 

^H^B        the  most  interesting  genera  is  the  Necrophorus 

i^Hn^^     or  Burying  Beetle;  so  named  from  its  habit 

JfWBjtmm  V^  ^f  excavating  the  ground  beneath  the  dead  bo- 

y^^^HL       dies  of  small  quadrupeds,  such  as   Mice  or 

^  ^^^V 1     Moles ;  when  they  have  interred  the  carcass^ 

^^^      '•  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  it,  and  the  larvse, 

DKunvna.        when  hatched,  feed  upon  the  flesh.  —  Another 

genus,  which  includes  a  large  number  of  species,  is  the  Dermestes  ; 
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of  which  the  larvte  (whose  bodies  are  hairy)  are  very  voracious, 
feeding  on  the  skins  or  carcases  of  animals,  often  destroying  col- 
lections of  insects,  and  committing  great  ravages  in  fur-ware- 


708.  The  Helogbra,  which  form  the  next  tribe,  also  have 
clubbed  antennas,  but  their  limbs  are  singularly  flattened,  and  so 
arranged  that  each  part  can  be  folded  closely  up  to  the  others,  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  occupy  the  smallest  possible  space  ;  in 
this  contracted  condition,  the  limbs  are  received  in  small  cavities 
in  the  lower  surface  of  the  body.  In  their  habits  these  insects 
vary  a  good  deal.  The  Histers  or  Mimic  Beedes^  which  are  of 
a  flattened,  quadrangular  form,  with  a  very  hard,  smooth,  and 
shining  integument,  usually  of  a  black  colour,  are  found  some- 
times in  the  dung  of  the  larger  animals,  and  sometimes  in  putres- 
cent animal  matters,  whilst  a  few  of  them  dwell  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  Byrrhida^  commonly  known  as  PUl-BeetleSy 
from  their  spherical  or  convex  ovate  form,  are  usually  found 
crawling  on  the  ground  in  sandy  localities,  although  a  few  of  them, 
like  the  Dermestes  in  the  preceding  tribe,  frequent  houses  and 
warehouses,  where  they  are  often  exceedingly  destructive  to 
dried  animal  matters. 

709.  The  next  tribe  of  the  Pentamerous  section,  the 
Lauellicornia,  is  of  very  great  extent,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  whole  Beetle  tribe,  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  body,  and  the  variety  in  the  form  of  the 
head  and  thorax  in  the  diflerent  sexes ;  and  also,  moreover, 
in  those  species  which  in  their  perfect  state  live  upon  fresh 
vegetable  substances,  in  respect  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  metallic 
colours  with  which  they  are  ornamented.  But  very  many  of  the 
other  species,  which  subsist  on  decomposing  vegetable  matter, 
are  of  a  uniform  brown  or  black  colour ;  although  some  are 
not  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  preceding.  All  have  wings ; 
and  they  crawl  but  slowly  along  the  ground.  None  of  them  are 
aquatic.  Their  food,  especially  in  the  larva  state,  consists  of  dung, 
manure,  tan,  and  particularly,  in  some  species,  of  the  roots  of 
vegetables  ;  whence  these  insects  often  occasion  great  loss  to 
the  cultivator.     In  the  perfect  state,  many  of  them  have  the 
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same  tastes  as  their  larvaa  ;  whilst  the  larvsB  of  some  which  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  plants  or  rotten  wood  confine  themselves,  when 
mature,  to  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers,  which  they  lap  up  with 
their  delicately  fringed  jaws. — This  trihe  receives  its  name  from 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  antennsB,  which  terminate  in  a 
mass  formed  of  from  three  to  seven  joints  ;  these  are  flattened 
into  plates  or  lamellae,  and  are  sometimes  arranged  like  a  fan  or 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  sometimes  in  the  manner  of  a  comb,  and 
sometimes  inclosing  one  another.  The  tribe  is  divided  into 
two  principal  sections,  the  Scarabisi  and  the  Lucanu 

710.  Of  the  ScarabrBty  one  subdivision,  including  the  sacred 
Beetle  of  the  Egyptians  (Fig.  443),  feed  principally  upon  the 
excrements  of  various  animab ;  and  th^  inclose  their  eggs  in 
balls  of  the  same  (whence  they  have  been  called  Pilularii), 
which  they  roll  along  with  their  hind  feet,  several  often  being 
in  company,  until  they  reach  the  hole  in  which  these  are  to  be 
deposited.  The  majority  of  the  dung-eating  species,  however, 
do  not  take  so  much  trouble  in  providing  a  shelter  for  their 
young,  but  content  themselves  with  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
freshly  dropped  excrements  of  the  larger  animals,  where  they  and 
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their  larvas  may  be  found  in  great  abundance.  Of  these  we 
have  a  characteristic  example  among  British  species,  in  the 
Geotrupes  stercorariuSy  the  common  Dor  or  Shard-borne  Beetle  ? 
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which  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  Beetles  in  this  country. 
(Jne  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  foreign  species  is  the  Dy^ 

nastes  Hercules,  a 
native  of  Brazil, 
which  attains  the 
length  of  5  inches, 
and  of  which  the 
male  possesses 
an  enormous  horn 
projecting  from 
the  heady  which  is 
opposed  by  a  corresponding  protuberance  from  the  thorax.  To 
this  group  also  belongs  the  Melohntha  vulgaris  or  common 
Cockchafer  ;  which  is  most  destructive  to  vegetation  in  both  its 
larva  and  perfect  conditions,  feeding  on  the  roots  in  the  one  case, 
and  on  the .  leaves  and  young  shoots  in  the 
other.  The  larvae  live  for  three  or  four 
years  beneath  the  ground ;  becoming  lethar- 
gic in  winter,  but  actively  voracious  in  sum- 
mer. Their  excessive  multiplication  is 
usually  prevented  by  birds  ;  but  if  these  be 
kept  away,  they  increase  very  rapidly,  and 
become  a  complete  pest  to  the  cultivator. 
The  perfect  insects  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  such 
swarms,  as  to  devastate  an  entire  forest.  This  group  also  in- 
cludes the  Cetonia  aurata  or  Rose-beetle,  a  very  common  Britbh 
insect,  of  which  a  figure  has  been  already  given  (Fig.  435)  ;  it 
is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining-green  colour  above,  coppery- 
red  beneath,  with  white  marks  on  the  elytra.  In  its  larva  state, 
it  lives  in  the  ground  feeding  upon  roots,  and  is  often  met  with 
in  ants'  nests  ;  but  its  object  in  seeking  such  a  dwelling-place  is 
still  unknown.  After  remaining  about  three  years  in  the  larva 
state,  it  makes  a  sort  of  cocoon  of  fragments  of  vegetable  matter, 
glued  together  by  an  excretion  of  its  own  ;  in  this  it  passes  the 
winter  in  the  state  of  an  inactive  pupa,  from  which  it  emerges 
in  the  following  summer  in  its  perfect  form.     The  Rose-beetle 
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flies  well,  with  a  considerable  humming  noise,  during  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  daj ;  and  goes  from  flower  to  flower  (not  con- 
fining itself  to  Roses,  but  seeming  to  prefer  them),  sucking  the 
honej  from  their  interior,  and  sometimes  devouring  their  necta- 
ries. The  larvce  of  most  of  the  allied  species  live  in  rotten  wood, 
and  the  perfect  insects  of  some  of  them  feed  upon  leaves. 

711.  The  Lucani,  or  Stag-beetles,  derive  their  common  name 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mandibles,  which  are  very  large, 
curved,  and  toothed,  like  stags'  horns  (Fig.  416).  The  Lucanus 
cermuy  a  highlj-characteristic  species  of  the  group,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  British  insects,  the  males  being  two  inches  or  more  in 
length.  This  species  flies  about  in  the 
evening,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
especiallj  round  the  oaks,  upon  the 
wood  of  which  it  feeds  during  the  larva 
state,  in  which  it  remains  for  several 
years  before  undergoing  its  final  trans- 
formation. The  accompanying  figure 
represents  the  Dorcus  paraHeUpipedus, 
or  small  Stag-beetle  of  this  couirtry  ; 
which  is  far  less  striking  than  the 
larger  species  in  regard  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  mandibles.  Some  of  the 
exotic  species  of  this  group  are  very  large  and  splendidly  co- 
loured. 

712.  The  next  tribe,  Sbrbioornia,  is  distinguished  by  the 
toothed  or  serrated  form  of  the  antennas.  Some  of  this  groups 
having  the  body  of  solid  consistence  and  oval  in  form,  have  the 
head  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  thorax,  which  advances  on  its 
two  sides,  nearly  as  far  as  the  mouth  ;  whilst  at  the  hinder  part 
of  the  presternum  there  is  a  small  cavity,  which  receives  the 
point  of  a  spine,  springing  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  second 
thoracic  segment.  In  this  manner  is  formed  the  Buprestis,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  splendour  of  its  colours  ;  many  of  its  species 
having  spots  of  golden  hue  upon  an  emerald  ground  ;  whilst  in 
others,  azure  glitters  upon  the  gold.  The  largest  and  most  bril- 
liant species  are  found  chiefly  in  tropical  climates,  which  these 
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insects  appear  especiallj  formed  to  inhabit ;  our  native  species, 
which  are  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  being  observed 
to  fly  with  the  greatest  activity  in  warm  weather.  They  live 
among  trees  ;  and,  if  an  effort  be  made  to  seize  them,  they  coun- 
terfeit death,  and  fall  to  the  ground. — The  Beetles  belonging  to 
the  allied  genus  Elatety  are  commonly  called  Skip-jacks  ;  for, 
when  laid  on  their  backs,  being  unable  to  raise  themselves  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  they  spring  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  air,  so  as  to  alight  upon  their  feet.  They  are  enabled 
to  effect  this  feat  of  activity  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
first  and  second  segments  of  the  thorax  are  attached  to  each 
other.  The  prothorax,  which  is  long  and  thick,  is  flattened  be- 
hind, so  that  it  is  enabled  to  bend  backwards  to  a  considerable 
extent.  When  laid  on  its  back,  the  insect  avails  itself  of  this 
power,  and  throws  up  the  middle  of  its  body  until  it  rests  only 
upon  the  head  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  elytra,  when 
the  spine  of  the  second  segment  is  drawn  out  of  the  pit  already 
mentioned  ;  then  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  muscular  power  the 
body  is  straightened  until  the  spine  strikes  forcibly  into  the 
cavity  appropriated  to  its  reoeption,  and  the  sudden  check  thus 
caused  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  Beetle  to  a  considerable  height 
in  the  air.  The  larva  of  one  of  the  British  species,  known  to 
the  farmer  as  the  Wire- worm,  does  much  injury  by  devouring 
the  roots  of  the  com.  A  species  of  Elater,  inhabiting  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
Fire-flies  ;  having  two  brightly-illuminated  spots  upon  the  front 
of  the  thorax,  and  a  portion  of  the  abdomen  which  is  uncovered 
during  flight  being  also  very  luminous. — The  common  Telephari^ 
well  known  to  children  under  the  names  of  Soldiers  and  Saiiars, 
are  examples  of  another  section  of  this  group,  in  which  the  in- 
teguments are  usually  soft,  whilst  the  sternum  is  always  desti- 
tute of  the  spine  and  pit  above  mentioned.  Nearly  allied  to 
these  is  the  Lampyris  or  Glow-worm,  of  which  sufficient  men- 
tion has  been  already  made. — To  the  same  very  numerous  family 
belong  the  genus  Ptimu  and  its  allies.  These  are  insects  of 
small  size  and  slow  movements  ;  many  of  them  are  destitute  of 
wings  ;  and  those  which  possess  them  seldom  use  them  as  means 
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of  escape. 
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When  touched,  they  counterfeit  death  by  lowering 
the  head,  drawing  in  the  antennae, 
and  contracting  their  feet ;  and 
they  remain  in  this  position  for 
some  time.  Their  colours  are 
always  obscure,  and  but  slightly 
variegated  ;  and  they  live  in  dark 
places  near  or  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Of  the  genus  AnO' 
hium^  nearly  allied  to  Plintis^  many  species  inhabit  the  interior 
of  our  houses^  where  they  do  much  injury  in  the  larva  state,  by 
gnawing  furniture,  books,  &c.,  which  they  pierce  with  little 
round  holes,  like  those  made  by  a  drill.  Other  species  feed  upon 
flowers,  wafers,  preserved  specimens  of  natural  history,  &c. 
The  curious  sound  made  by  them — from  which  have  arisen  the 
superstitious  ideas  that  gave  origin  to  their  common  name  of 
Drath- watch — lias  been  elsewhere  noticed  (Anim.  Physiol.  § 
677).  The  specie»  are  remarkable  for  the  pertinacity  with 
which  they  feign  death  when  alarmed ;  preferring,  it  is  said, 
to  suffer  death  under  a  slow  fire,  father  than  give  the  least  sign 
ofUfe. 

713.     Section  11.  Heterombra.     The  Coleoptera  of  the  Se- 
cond section,  characterised  by  ppssessing  five  joints  in  the  tarsi 

of  the  two  anterior  pairs 
of  feet,  and  only  four 
in  the  posterior  tarsi, 
feed  entirely  on  veget- 
able substances ;  they  are 
all  terrestrial,  and  most 
of  them  frequent  dark 
places. — In  the  first  tribe, 
the  Melasoma  or  black' 
bodied  Beetles,  the  body 
PM.44ft-BLA«MoRTiiAeA.  jg  ugually  of  an  ashy. 

brown  or  black  oobnr  ;  and  the  wings  are  for  the  most  part  ab- 
sent, the  elytra  being  united  along  the  suture:  They  usually 
live  in  the  ground,  beneath  stones,  or  in  the  sand— often  also  in 
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low  and  dark  parts  of  buildings,  such  as  cellars,  stables,  &c. 
The  insects  of  this  tribe  are  very  tenacious  of  life  ;  individuals 
having  been  known  to  remain  alive  for  six  months  without  food, 
and  pierced  through  with  a  pin.  To  this  family  belong  the 
Blaps  mortUaga^  a  beetle  often  found  in  dark  and  dirty  places 
about  houses  ;  and  the  Tenehrio  moUtor,  of  which  the  larva, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  meed-worm,  lives  in  corn  and  flour, 
whilst  the  perfect  insect  also  frequents  bake-houses,  corn-mills, 
&c,  where  it  may  be  often  found  in  the  eaves. 

714.  The  Trachelia  (fMcAcJ-beetles), 
are  so  named  from  having  the  head,  which 
is  triangular  or  heart-shaped,  carried  on  a 
kind  of  neck,  which  separates  it  from  the 
thorax.  The  body  is  soft ;  and  the  elytra 
are  flexible,  and  sometimes  very  soA;.  The 
majority  of  this  group  live  in  the  perfect 
state  upon  different  vegetables,  devouring 
the  leaves,  or  sucking  the  juices  of  the 
flowers. — Many  of  them,  when  seized,  de- 
press the  head  and  contract  the  feet,  as  if  *'»«■  «i— caothabjb 
they  weredead.  Their  colours  are  often  very 
brilliant  This  is  well  seen  in  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  commonly 
known  as  the  Blistering-fly,  which  is  of  a  shining  green  metal- 
lic hue ;  this  insect  is  most  abundant  in  Spain,  but  appears 
about  midsummer  in  France,  and  is  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  ash  and  lilac,  of  which  it  consumes  the  leaves.  The  most 
abundant  British  species  of  the  group  belong  to  the  genus  Mehe, 
some  of  which  are  well  known  under  the  name  of  May-worms^ 
fj'om  their  generally  making  their  appearance  on  fine  days  in 
the  month  of  May.  They  are  soft,  sluggish  creatures,  usually 
of  a  violet  black  colour,  with  short  elytra,  which  wrap  over  each 
other  at  the  base,  and  cover  no  wings.  They  are  found  princi- 
pally in  meadows  and  on  sandy  heaths,  where  they  crawl  about 
upon  the  herbage  or  visit  the  flowers.  Their  larvae,  which  are 
hatched  from  a  mass  of  eggs  laid  by  the  female  in  a  small  hole 
in  the  ground,  are  minute  active  creatures,  furnished  with  six 
well-formed  legs  ;  they  quickly  find  their  way  into  flowers,  ex- 
hibiting a  great  predilection  for  the  common  Buttercup.     Here 
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they  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  the  wild  Bees,  which  visit 
these  flowers  in  search  of  honey,  and  are  by  them  conveyed  to 
their  nests,  where  they  feed  upon  the  larvas  of  the  Bee.  When 
full  grown,  the  larva  is  a  large,  black,  soft  grub.  The  larva  of 
some  other  species  are  also  parasitic  in  their  habits,  always 
selecting  the  progeny  of  Bees  and  Wasps  for  their  attacks  ;  the 
majority,  however,  live  in  rotten  wood  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees. 

715.  Section  IIL  Tetrameba.  All  the  Beetles  of  this 
group,  likewise,— consisting  of  those  which  have  four  joints  in 
all  the  tarsi, — are  vegetable  feeders.  The  perfect  insects  are 
found  upon  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  plants ;  the  larvs  are  often 
produced  in  their  interior ;  and,  when  thus  hatched  in  the  midst 
of  their  food,  their  legs  are  commonly  very  imperfect.  Very 
often  the  true  legs  are  almost  entirely  absent,  and  their  plaos 
supplied  by  fleshy  tubercles.  The  first  tribe,  that  of  the 
Rhynchophora,  or  the  Weevil  tribe,  is  distinguished  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  into  a  kind  of  muz- 
zle (Fig.  452,  d).     The  number  of  species  in  this  family  is  very 

great.  Many  of  them 
are  extremely  de* 
structive  ;  especially 
the  Cakmdra  grana- 
riCy  which  commits 
great  havoc  in  gran- 
aries, both  in  its  larva 
and  perfect  states. 
The  accompanying 
figure  exhibits  the 
history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Balani' 

Fio.  432. — A,  A  bn«ncli  of  the  filbert  tree;  a,  a  healed  j^M^g  nitcutrL,   Or  N^Ut- 

wound  caused  by  the  introductioa  of  the  egg  of  the  nut-  ^           ^ 

weevil ;  b,  extremity  of  the  sut ;  c,  exit  hole  of  the  WcCvil,    whoSC    larva 

grub ;  B,  the  grub  of  the  nut- weevil ;  c,  tfie  pupa  of  the  .                             i      r        j 

Muue ;  D,  the  perfect  insect  {BalaniHtu  nueum),  ^  80  COmmOUly  tOUnd 

in  nuts,  filberts,  &c. 
The  egg  is  introduced  by  the  parent  when  the  nut  is  young  and 
soft ;  and  the  wound  made  by  it  heals  over.    The  Uirva,  when  it 
VOL.  n.  L 
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comes  forth  from  the  egg,  feeds  upon  the  kernel  in  which  it  is 
imbedded ;  and  when  full  grown,  it  bores  through  the  shell,  and 
escapes,  leaving  a  small  round  orifice.  It  then  falls  to  the  ground, 
in  which  it  buries  itself  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  afford  it  a  protec- 
tion against  the  frosts  of  winter.  In  the  spring  it  undergoes  its 
change  to  the  pupa  state,  and  soon  after  emerges  from  its  con- 
cealment in  its  mature  form. — To  this  tribe  belongs  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  all  Beetles,  the  Curculio  imperialism  well  known 
as  the  Diamond-beetle,  which  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
verj  abundant  in  some  parts  of  that  country.  There  are  small 
species  belonging  to  our  own  island,  however,  which  are  scarcely 
less  brilliant  when  mag- 
nified under  a  good 
light. 

716.  Nearly  alUed 
to  the  Weevils,  is  a 
'  small  group  of  Tetra- 
merous  Coleoptera, 
which  has  received  the 
name  of  Xylophaga 
(or  wood-ecUers),  on 
account  of  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  Beetles  composing  it. 


FlO.  433.— 1,  S,  TolflCUS  TTPOOKArava;  3,4,  8,  6,  HTLVRGVS 
PIKIPRRDA  rnatonl  tise  and  magnifled^. 


Fio.  4*4.    Track  of  Typogrupher  Beetle. 

tips  (Fig.  453). 


They  usually  live  in  wood, 
which  their  larvse 
pierce  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and,  when 
abundant  in  forests, 
especially  those  of 
pines  and  firs,  they  de- 
stroy large  numbers  of 
trees  in  a  few  years. 
They  are  destitute  of 
the  prolonged  muzzle 
of  the  last  order,  and 
have  short  antennae, 
thickened  towards  the 
One  of  the  most  destructive  species  is  the 
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Tamicus  typographus^  or  the  Typographer  beetle  (so  named 
from  the  figure  of  its  barrows),  which  has  at  different  times 
ravaged  the  forests  of  Germany.  It  devours,  both  in  the  larva 
and  perfect  states,  the  soft  wood  beneath  the  bark,  which  is 
most  essential  to  the  vegetative  processes ;  and  thus  causes  the 
death  of  the  tree.  It  was  reckoned  that  a  million  and  a  half  of 
pines  were  kiUed  by  this  species  alone  in  the  Hartz  Forest,  in 
the  year  1783  ;  and  that  as  n^ny  as  eighty  thousand  individuals 
were  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  each  tree  ;  whence 
the  whole  number  at  work  in  the  forest  at  once  must  have  been 
one  hundred  a$id  twenty  thousand  millions, 

717.  We  now  come  to  the  Lonqicorkia,  distinguished  by 
the  great  development  of  the  antennae,  which  are  almost  al- 
ways at  least  as  long  as  the  body,  and  often  longer.  The  larvie 
mostly  reside  in  the  interior  of  trees,  or  under  the  bark  ;  and  are 
destitute  of  feet,  or  have  them  very  small.  They  are  furnished 
with  robust  mandibles,  and  do  much  injury  to  trees,  especially 


FlO.  4M.— Caixxchsoma  momhata 


when  they  are  of  large  size,  by  burrowing  deeply  into  them. 
They  are  vegetable-feeders  in  their  perfect  state  also,  and  do 
great  injury  to  plants ;  some  attacking  the  leaves,  and  others 
the  roots.  Many  of  them  produce  a  slight  creaking  sound,  by 
the  friction  of  the  prothorax  upon  the  base  of  the  scutellum. — 
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SeTeral  of  them  are  brilliantlj  coloured,  especiallj  the  tropical 
species;  and  some  are  remarkable  for  exhaling  an  agreeable 
musky  odour.  This  is  the  case  with  a  British  species,  the  Cal~ 
Uchroma  matchatOj  or  Musk-beetle,  which  is  about  an  inch  long, 
entirely  green,  or  shaded  with  a  blue  or  golden  hue,  and  very 
common  upon  willows.  The  genus 
Aeanthocinus  is  remarkable  for 
the  spiny  projections  from  its  ely- 
tra ;  and  the  species  represented 
in  the  accompanying  figure  de- 
rives its  specific  name  (which 
means  mirror-bearing)  from  its 
having  a  bright  burnished  disc  on 
each  of  the  elytra. 

718.    The  last  tribe  of  the  Te- 
tramerous    section,   that  of   the 

Phytophaga,  presents  many  points  of  interest,  on  account  of 
the  singular  forms,  and  remarkable  habits,  of  many  of  the  species 
which  it  includes.  The  insects  composing  it  are  usually  of  small 
size,  but  are  often  ornamented  with  metallic  and  brilliant  colours ; 
they  are  generally  slow  in  their  motions,  timid,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  seize  them,  folding  their 
antennsB  and  legs  beneath  the  body ;  many  species  leap  well. 
Like  the  Longicoms,  they  are  destitute  of  the  rostrum,  or  muz- 
zle-like prolongation  of  the  head,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Weevils  ;  but  their  bodies  are  usually  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape, 
rarely  elongated  ;  their  antennas  are  comparatively  short,  usually 
thread-shaped,  or  slightly  thickened  toward  the  tips ;  and  their 
mandibles  are  small,  and  quite  concealed  when  closed.  The 
larv8B  have  six  feet,  and  a  soft  body  ;  they  feed,  like  the  perfect 
insects,  upon  the  leaves  of  different  vegetables,  where  they  ordi- 
narily affix  themselves  by  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion  ;  »nd 
they  frequently  undergo  their  change  into  the  pupa  state  in  the 
same  situation,  the  cast-skins  of  the  larvas  being  crumpled  up  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  pupsB.  The  first  family  of  this 
tribe  consists  of  the  CassididcBf  or  Tortoise  BeeUes  ;  these  have 
a  flattened  body,  surrounded  by  a  margin,  which  is  formed  by  a 
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no.  itl^-CAMODX  TnUDU,  W   ITS  DIFFZBXNT  STATU  ;  «, 

larrm;  h,  the  nine  <m  a  leaf,  wttli  it*  oorering  of  ezcre- 
nent ;  c,  pupa ;  d,  peifect  ineeet. 


prolongation  from  the  thorax  and  eljrtra,  and  which  even  conceals 
the  head ;  and  thej  are  able  to  lie  80  close  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  that  no  part  of  the  body  or  limbs  is  visible.  Their 
colours  are  much  varied,  and  ofVen  very  prettily  arranged  in 
spots,  points,  rays,  &c.  The  commonest  species  in  this  country 
is  the  Casnda  viridis^  which  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch 
long,  of  a  green  colour,  with  black  thighs.    Its  larva,  which  lives 

on  thistles  and  arti- 
chokes, has  a  very  flat 
body,  with  spines  set 
on  the  edges;  and  it 
has  the  singular  habit 
of  covering  itself  with 
its  own  excrement, 
which  it  attaches*  in  a 
mass  together,  and 
carries  on  a  sort  of 
fork,  arising  from  its  tail.  The  pupa,  also,  is  very  flat^  with  thin, 
toothed  appendages  at  the  sides  of  the  body ;  and  its  thorax  is 
broad,  and  prolonged  forwards  in  a  rounded  expansion,  which 
covers  the  head. 

719.  In  the  family  ChfysameUdiB,  or  Golden  Beetles,  this 
expansion  of  the  thorax  is  generally  wanting ;  the  body  is 
usually  of  a  hemispheric  or  ovate  form,  the  base  of  the  thorax 
being  as  broad  as  the  front  edge  of  the  elytra ;  and  the  surface  is 

usually  bespangled  with  the 
most  brilliant  hues,  in 
which  blue,  green,  and  gold, 
are  pre-eminently  conspicu- 
ous. Their  motions  are 
generally  slow,  and  many 
of  them  are  destitute  of 
wings.  Of  the  genus  Chty' 
Momeloy  the  C.popuU  is  one 
of  the  commonest  British  species ;  it  is  of  a  blue-black  colour,  and 
has  red  eljrtra,  tipped  with  black ;  it  is  found  upon  the  willow 
and  poplar,  in  the  larva  as  well  as  in  the  perfect  state.   As  in  the 
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preceding  group,  the  exuvisB  of  the  larre  are  found  collected  into 
•a  mass,  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  pupa  ;  and,  in  aome 
instances,  the  larva,  before  undergoing  its  transformation,  attaches 
itself  to  the  leaf  bj  a  glutinous  exudation.  Of  the  apteroijs 
group,  the  Timarcha  is  the  principal  genus ;  and  the  T.iavigaitt 
is  a  common  British  species,  varying  in  length  from  half  to  ihraa 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  frequenting  woods,  turf,  and  low  herb- 
age. It  crawls  slowly,  and  emits  a  reddish-yellow  fluid  from 
the  mouth  and  joints  when  disturbed ;  from  which  circuiii 
stance  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bloody-noftd 
Beetle.  The  larve  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  perfect 
insect,  both  in  appearance,  sluggishness  of  movement,  and  genet  al 
habits ;  when  disturbed,  they  roll  themselves  up  in  the  manni^r 
of  a  Wood-louse. — The  family  Galerucidit  may  also  be  men- 
tioned  as  containing  the  genus  HaUica;  which  is  composed  of  a 
group  of  minute  brightly-coloured  Beetles,  whose  larvs  devour 
the  leaves  of  cultivated  vegetables,  and   occasionally  commit 

great  devastations  by  their  num- 
bers and  voracity.  One  of  them 
occasionally  attacks  the  turnip  in 
this  country ;  and  from  its  great 
leaping  powers,  may  well  be  de- 
signated the  Turmp-flea,  The 
Turnip-fly  belongs  to  quite  a 
pio.4»^HALTici.  KuoKvx.or  TuBjfip-  different  group.  (§  753.) 

BUCTU:  Mtnnldseaiidmafnlfled.  ^^^        %,,  J^  ,  ., 

720.     The    Cnocerida  depart 
somewhat  from  the  general  characters  of  the  tribe,  and  approach 
the  Longicoms,  in  having  the  body  elongated,  and 
the  thorax  narrower  at  the  base  than  the  elytra. 
The  Donacue,  a  small  group  of  pretty  little  Beetles 
belonging  to  this  family,  also  differ  from  their  near- 
est allies  in  their  habits  in  the  larva  state ;  their 
larvsB  feeding  in  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  aquatic 
plants,  upon  which  the  perfect  insects  may  be  found 
abundantly  during  the  summer.    The  other  species 
of  the  family  feed  upon  leaves,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
Phytophaga,  exhibiting  an  especial  preference  for  Liliaceous 
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Fio.  Ml.— 
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Lady-cows. 


plants.  One  species,  the  Crioceris  Asparagi^  which  is  of  a  blue 
colour,  with  the  thorax  red,  and  the  elytra  yellowish- white  with 
blue  markings,  feeds,  in  the  larva  state,  on  the  young  sprigs  of 
Asparagus ;  and  is  sometimes  so  abundant^  as  to  do  considerable 
injury  to  the  gardener.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  coyering  itself 
with  a  sort  of  screen,  composed  of  its  excrements,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  larva  of  the  Cassida,  although  it  is  destitute  of  the 
curious  fork  on  which  the  latter  carries  its  natural  parasoL 

•  721.  Secdon  IV.— Tkimera.  The  Beetles  of 
this  section  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  small  size,  and 
not  very  numerous.  Their  habits  are  various,  a 
portion  feeding  on  Fungi,  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
upon  Aphides,  To  the  latter  section  belongs  the 
genus  CoccineUoy  of  which  several  species  are  known 
in  this  country,  under  the  name  of  Lady-birds  or 
They  sometimes  appear  in  great  profusion,  and 
have  created  much  alarm. 
It  is  erroneous  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  they 
do  any  injury  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  of  great 
benefit  to  plants,  by 
feeding  on  the  Aphides 
which  infest  them ;  and 
this  they  do  both  in  the 
larva  and  perfect  states. 
722.  This  is  probably 
the  best  place  in  which  to 
introduce  a  small  group  of 
singular  insects,  forming 
the  order  Strbpsiptera 
or  Rhtpiptera,  of  many 
entomologists ;  the  insects 
belonging  to  it  being  evidently  closely  related  to  the  Coleoptera, 
of  which  they  are  now  r^arded  by  many  as  forming  an  integral 
portion.     They  are  parasitic  upon  various  species  of  Bees  and 


Pio.  492— A,  BtyloiM  DmUl,  nat.  tise;  B,  iB«ciUfl«d; 
C,  ABdrena,  with  the  head*  of  two  fBonales  ex- 
•erted  between  the  abdoBlaal  ringe,  «;  d,  female 
extracted  and  megnlHM. 
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Wasps,  asuftUj  exhibiting  a  preference  for  the  solitary  Bees  of 
the  family  ANDR£NiD.fl&.  The  name  of  the  group,  which  means 
**  twisted  wings,"  has  reference  to  certain  curious  appendages, 
which  are  seen  in  front  of  the  wings ;  these  appendages  are  at- 
tached to  the  second  segment  of  the  thorax,  whilst  the  wings  (of 
which  there  is  only  one  pair)  proceed  from  the  third  ;  hence  the 
former  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  altered  rudiments  of  the  ante- 
rior pair  of  wings.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  are  reduced  to  a 
yery  rudimentary  condition ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent^ 
being  mounted  on  footstalks,  as  in  many  Crustacea.  The  anten- 
niB  are  of  singular  form,  being  usually  furnished  with  an  internal 
branch  or  projection,  nearly  as  long  as  the  antenna  itself.  The 
wings  are  large,  and  folded  in  a  fan-like  manner ;  when  in 
molion,  they  make  a  buzzing  sound,  which  is  considerable  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animaL  The  third  segment  of  the 
thorax,  to  which  they  are  attached,  is  developed  to  an  extraordi- 
nary size  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  animal,  and  the  abdomen 
is  very  smalL — These  are  the  characters  presented  by  the  male, 
the  only  sex  which  was  correctly  known  until  very  recently ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  life  of  these  curious 
creatures,  and  thiL9  of  the  true  female,  that  their  proper  place  in 
the  system  of  Entomology  could  be  determined. 

723.  The  phenomena  of  their  existence  are  very  singular. 
Their  larva  are  parasitic  upon  those  of  different  species  of  Beea 
and  Wasps ;  they  are  footless  maggots,  with  no  trace  of  external 
organs  of  any  kind.  When  full  grown,  the  head  becomes  homy, 
and  it  is  then  pushed  out  between  the  segments  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  Bee  or  Wasp,  which,  by  this  time,  is  approaching  the 
perfect  state.  This  is  the  only  ehange  that  takes  place  in  the 
females,  which  remain  in  the  form  of  maggots  within  the  body 
of  their  victim,  with  only  their  heads  protruded ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  they  were,  until  very  recently,  taken  for  the  larvsB. 
With  the  males,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different.  They 
become  converted  into  inactive  pupa,  in  the  interior  of  the  larva- 
skin,  which  still  remains  within  the  abdomen  of  the  Bee,  and 
finally  emerge  from  their  living  prison,  by  pushing  off  the  small 
horny  cap  which  protrudes  between  the  segments  of  its  body. 
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They  then  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  above  described, 
and  fly  about  with  great  activity  in  search  of  their  partners ;  bat 
their  life  in  the  perfect  state  appears  to  be  very  short.  The  body 
of  the  female  contains  a  great  number  of  eggs,  and  from  these, 
in  course  of  time,  a  multitude  of  little,  active,  hezapod  larv»  are 
produced,  which  escape  from  the  body  of  their  mother  by  a 
broad  canal  running  up  its  lower  surface.  They  run  about 
amongst  the  hairs  of  the  Bee,  and  seem,  not  unfrequently,  to  take 
refuge  again  in  the  body  of  their  parent.  As  the  Bee  visits  the 
flowers  in  search  of  nourishment  however,  many  of  the  larv» 
are  detached  and  left  behind,  when  they  soon  attach  themselves 
to  the  bodies  of  other  Bees,  and  are  by  them  conveyed  to  their 
nests.  Here  they  bury  themselves  in  the  body  of  the  Bee-larva, 
and  become  converted  into  footless  maggots.  It  is  the  great 
similarity  of  this  process  to  what  takes  place  in  Meioe  (§  714), 
that  has  principally  induced  modem  entomologists  to  approxi- 
mate the  Strepsiptera  and  Goleoptera. 


ORDER  n.— Orthoptrka. 


724.  In  many  respects  the  Insects  of  this  Order  resemble 
the  Goleoptera ;  and  they  are  closely  connected  with  that  group 
by  those  of  the  family  Forfioulid^  or  Earwigs^  which  partake 
of  the  characters  of  both.  But  they  differ  from  the  Beetles,  in 
the  softer  covering  of  their  bodies ;  in  the  partially  membranous 
character  of  the  anterior  pair  of  wings,  which  seem  intermediate 
between  the  homy  elytra  of  Beetles  and  the  membranous  wings 
of  other  insects,  and  which  do  not  meet  when  closed  along  the 
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central  line  of  the  back ;  and  in  the  fan-like  manner  in  which 
the  posterior  wings  are  folded  up  beneath  them,  which  is  per- 
mitted by  the  straight  direction  of  their  veins.  Thej  differ  also 
in  their  metamorphosis ;  for,  whilst  that  of  the  Beetles  is  com- 
plete, that  of  the  Orthoptera  is  only  incomplete, — the  larva 
and  pupa  closely  resembling  the  perfect  insect  in  form,  walking 
and  feeding  in  the  same  manner,  and  differing  in  little  else  than 
the  absence  of  the  wings  and  wing-covers,  which  are  gradually 
and  visibly  developed  in  the  pupa. — This  Order  comprises 
numerous  well-known  insects,  often  of  large  size  and  splendid 
colours,  such  as  Grasshoppers,  Locusts,  and  Walking-Leaves ; — 
as  well  as  Cockroaches  and  Earwigs.  Some  of  the  largest  of 
known  insects  belong  to  it ;  a  few  species  attaining  a  length  of 
eight  or  nine  inches,  and  an  equal  expansion  of  wings.  Com- 
paratively few  of  this  Order  are  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions ; 
and  it  attains  its  greatest  development,  both  as  to  the  number 
of  species  and  individuals,  their  size,  and  their  colour,  between 
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the  tropics.  All  the  known  Orthoptera  are  terrestrial,  both  in 
their  perfect  and  two  previous  states.  Some  are  purely  carni- 
vorous, and  others  are  adapted  to  a  mixed  diet, — the  Cock- 
roaches, for  example,  being  capable  of  feeding  on  almost  any 
kind  of  organised  matter ;  but  the  greater  number  feed  upon 
plants.  Hence  from  their  large  size,  and  the  enormous  quantity 
which  each  individual  can  devour,  they  are  among  the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  insect  tribes,  when  they  appear  in  large 
numbers.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Locusts  in 
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warm  countriefl ;  the  ravages  of  which  not  unfrequentlj  cause 
famine  and  pestilence,  both  among  men  and  beasts.  Some 
details  npon  this  subject  will  be  given  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  volume. 

725.  Before  treating  of  the  true  Orthoptera,  we  shall  first 
notice  the  family  ForfigulidjE  ;  which  has  been  raised  by  some 
into  a  distinct  Order,  under  the  name  Derhaptbra,  or  leathery- 
winged  (§  695).  The  Earwigs  and  their  allies,  of  which  this 
group  is  composed,  have  the  anterior  wings  formed  into  elytra, 
possessing  a  consistence  intermediate  between  that  of  the  homy 
elytra  of  Beetles,  and  the  parchment-like  anterior  wings  of  the 
Orthoptera;  they  are  of  small  siase;  and  they  meet,  when  closed 
together,  upon  the  central  line,  as  in  Beetles.  The  posterior 
wings  are  folded  across  when  at  rest,  as  in  the  preceding  Order, 
but  the  part  thus  doubled  down  is  itself  folded  in  a  fan-like 
mode,  as  in  the  Orthoptera.  These  insects  are  further  distin- 
guished by  the  two  large  appendages  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  which  form  a  pair  of  forceps  (Fig.  406).  They  are 
very  common  in  damp  situations,  where  they  assemble  in  troops 
under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees ;  they  do  much  injury  to 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  our  gardens,  and  they  will  devour  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  Their  forceps  appears  to  serve 
as  an  instrument  of  defence ;  whether  it  answers  any  other 
purpose  is  not  known.  Their  common  name  is  derived  from 
the  incorrect  notion,  that  they  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  creep 
into  the  ears  of  sleeping  persons.  The  female  exhibits  a  great 
amount  of  maternal  affection,  depositing  her  eggs  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground  or  under  a  stone  or  clod  of  earth,  where  she  watches 
over  them  carefully ;  nor  does  her  anxiety  cease  when  her  young 
are  hatched,  for  she  may  be  seen  accompanying  them  about,  and 
they  have  been  known  to  take  shelter  under  her  body,  like 
chickens  under  a  hen. 

726.  The  proper  Orthoptera  may  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal sections ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  legs  are  nearly  of  the 
same  length,  and  adapted  for  walking  or  running,  whence  they 
are  named  Cursoria  ;  whilst  in  the  second,  the  Saltatoria,  the 
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thighs  of  the  hind-legs  are  of  disproportionate  length,  and  are 
adapted  for  leaping.  These  two  groups  also  differ  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  wing-covers  and  wings,  when  closed ;  for 
they  usually  rest  horizontally  in  the  body  (and  consequently 
mofe  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the  Beetles)  in  the  first ;  whilst 
in  the  second  they  generally  meet  at  an  angle,  like  the  two  sides 
of  a  roof.  The  second  section  is  further  distinguished  by  the 
creaking  sound,  which  the  males  have  usually  the  power  of 
emitting,  by  the  friction  of  their  legs  against  the  elytra,  or  of 
one  elytron  upoi^  the  other. 

727.  The  first  section  may  be  divided  into  three  families, 
which  differ  considerably  from  each  other  in  general  form, — the 
BlattiDuE,  01  Cockroaches ;  the  MAMTiDiB,  or  Mantis  tribe ; 
and  the  PsASMiDiE,  or  Spectre  insects.  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
legs  are  adapted  for  running ;  in  the  second,  the  fore- legs  are 
converted  into  claws  for  seizing  the  prey  ;  and  in  the  third,  the 
limbs  are  adapted  only  for  walking  or  creeping. — The  Blattidjb 
are  in  many  respects  intermediate  between  the  Forficulidee  and 
the  more  typical  Orthoptera ;  in  fact,  their  general  resemblance 
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io  the  Coleoptera  occasions  them  to  be  commonly  regarded  as 
Beetles.     Tliese  well-known  insects  are  now  pretty  generally 
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diffbsed  over  temperate  climates ;  although  most  of  the  species 
are  believed  to  have  been  originally  natives  of  tropical  regions, 
where  only  they  attain  their  full  development.  They  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  active  in  their  movements  along 
the  ground  ;  their  powers  of  flight  are  usually  inconsiderable, 
the  wings  being  usually  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
bodies;  and  they  are  extremely  voracious,  devouring  with 
avidity  almost  every  kind  of  organised  matter.  In  cold  climates 
the  wings  are  scarcely  enough  developed,  even  in  the  male,  to 
raise  the  body  from  the  ground;  whikt  in  the  female  they 
are  almost  entirely  absent.  The  species  which  is  commonest 
in  this  country,  the  BkUta  orientalis,  is  so  named  from  its  being 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  the  East  Indies ;  it 
has,  however,  been  so  long  domesticated  with  ua,  that  its  time 
and  mode  of  introduction  are  uncertain.  In  common  with  most 
other  species  of  Blatta,  it  ejects  a  dark-coloured  fluid  from  the 
mouth,  emitting  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid,  and  attaching  itself  to  whatever  the  insect  has 
crept  over.  The  tropical  species  are  larger  and  more  voracious ; 
one  of  them,  which  attains  the  breadth  of  six  inches  when  its 
wings  are  expanded,  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  name 
of  drummer^  from  the  sharp  knocking  sound  which  it  produces, 
and  which  is  sometimes  kept  up  through  a  whole  night  by 
several  individuals  replying  to  each  other;  and  it  is  said  to 
attack  sleeping  persons,  and  even  to  devour  the  extremities  of 
the  dead. — Notwithstanding  the  disgusting  character  which 
attaches  to  these  insects,  on  account  of  their  appearance  and 
habits,  they  present  several  points  of  much  interest  to  the 
Naturalist,  especially  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  depositing  their 
eggs.  Instead  of  being  discharged  separately,  the  eggs  are  col- 
lected together  and  deposited  at  once,  enclosed  in  a  Large  homy 
case  or  capsule  (equalling  half  the  abdomen  of  the  female  in 
size),  and  generally  of  a  more  or  le^s  oval  and  flattened  form, 
like  a  small  bean  with  one  edge  more  flattened  than  the  other 
(Fig.  464,  a).  Along  this  edge  there  is  a  slit,  from  end  to  end 
of  the  capsule ;  and  the  plates  which  form  the  edges  of  this  slit 
are  jagged  or  toothed,  fitting  closely  to  each  other.     The  interior 
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of  this  oapeule  is  divided  into  two  spaces,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
row  of  sepanite  chambers,  every  one  of  them  enclosing  an  egg. 
The  capsules  are  attached  by  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion,  in 
such  situations  as  the  females  select  as  most  fit  for  their  reception; 
and  the  slit  part  is  strongly  coated  with  cement,  so  as  to  be  even 
stronger  than  the  other  parts.  In  this  capsule,  the  young  larvas 
are  hatched  ;  and  they  immediately  discharge  a  fluid,  which 
softens  the  cement,  and  enables  them  to  push  open  the  slit; 
through  this  they  escape,  and  the  slit  then  shuts  again  so  closely, 
that  it  appears  as  entire  as  before. 

728.  The  Mantidjb  are  purely  camiTorous  insects,  of  which 
none  are  natives  of  this  country.  They  differ  much  from  the 
Blattidn  in  the  form  of  the  body ;  which,  instead  of  being 
flattened  and  oval,  is  narrow  or  compressed,  and  lengthened.  The 
first  pair  of  legs  is  enormously  elongated,  and  forms  a  very 
powerful  organ  of  attack.  .These  insects  frequent  trees  and 
plants ;  and  the  forms  and  colours  of  their  wings  and  bodies  are 
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often  SO  adapted  to  those  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  surround 
them,  as  to  give  them  remarkable  power  of  eluding  observation. 
Most  of  the  species  asume,  when  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey, 
an  attitude  which  has  been  mistaken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  found,  for  that  of  prayer ;   and  the 
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names  commonly  giTen  to  the  Insects  are  such  as  to  express  this. 
Thus  the  best-known  species,  which  is  very  common  in  the  south 
of  France  and  Italy  (Fig.  465),  has  received  the  name  of 
Mantis  rdigioiay  the  Praying  Mantis,  or  Soothsayer ;  and  is 
.  termed  by  the  French  prie-Dieu,  This  is  regarded  by  the  Turks 
as  an  object  of  superstitious  yeneration;  and  many  absurd  stories 
are  on  record,  in  regard  to  its  habits.  The  peculiar  attitude 
in  question,  however,  is  nothing  else  than  the  position  in  which 
the  prey  is  most  readily  seized ; — the  front  of  the  thorax  being 
elevated,  and  the  two  fore-legs  being  held  up  together  like  a  pair 
of  arms,  prepared  to  seize  any  animal  that  may  fall  within  their 
reach.  These  insects  are  extremely  voracious ;  and,  if  kept 
together  without  food,  they  will  fight  until  one  is  killed,  the 
victor  then  devouring  his  conquered  adversary. — The  eggs  are 
indnded  in  a  capsule,  as  in  the  Blattidsd. 

729.  The  third  family  of  the  Cursoria,  that  of  Phasmidjb, 
or  Spectre  ImecUj  is  also  restricted  to  warm  climates;  and 
consists  of  a  small  number' of  extremely  curious  species,  com- 
monly known  under  the  names  of  WcUkin^-Stiekt^  Walking- 
Leavei^  &c.,  from  their  resemblance  to  those  objects.  Their 
whole  structure  indicates  a  sluggish  mode  of  life ;  they  subsist 
solely  upon  vegetables,  and  crawl  slowly  among  the  branches 
of  low  shrubs,  devouring  the  young  shoots.  In  fact,  their 
mode  of  life  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  Sloths  among 

Mammalia.  Their 
means  of  escape 
from  enemies  con- 
sist entirely  in  their 
very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  ol>- 
jects  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  live. 
Some  of  them  are 
destitute  of  wings, 
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pearance    of   dead 
twigs  ;  the  legs  being  generally  extended  in  a  straight  line  so  as 
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to  look  like  the  lateral  twigs ;  whilst  the  absence  of  motion  in 
tlie  Insect  fur  a  long  period  adds  strength  to  the  deception. 
Otjiersy  which  possess  wings,  have  still  the  same  general  appear- 
ance ;  these  organs  being  laid  flat  along  the  back,  so  as  not  tv> 
extend  beyond  the  body.  In  others,  again,  the  wings  have 
the  form  and  aspect  of  withered  leaves  (Fig.  467) ;  whilst  the 
wing-covers  are  very  short.  And  lastly,  there  are  a  few,  in 
which  the  wing-covers  are  of  a  brighter  hue,  and  of  larger  size, 
covering  in  the  wings,  and  giving  to  the  whole  animal  the 
appearance  of  a  fresher  leaf.  These  curious  insects  are  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, Australia,  and  South  America.  Their  larvsB  differ  but 
little  from  the  perfect  insects,  except  in  their  colours  and  in  the 
absence  of  wings;  and  there  are  several  species,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  which  these  are  never  developed.  It  not  nnfirequently 
happens  that  they  lose  a  limb  by  violence ;  aAd  this  is  repro- 
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dnced,  provided  the  complete  growth  of  the  animal  has  niit  been 
attained.     The  eggs  are  laid  separately,  in  the  usual  manner. 
730.  The  section   Saltatoria  consists  of  numerous  species 
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allied  to  the  well-known  Crickets,  GrasshopperSi  Locusts,  Sec. ; 
all  of  them  being  adapted,  bj  the  peculiar  conformation  of  their 
hind-legs,  to  move  by  leaping  rather  than  bj  running.  Besides 
this  peculiarity,  they  all  agree  in  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
ground:  and  they  frequently  effect  this  by  means  of  a  horny 
tubular  prolongation  of  the  last  segment  of  the  body,  or  omposi" 
tar,  such  as  we  shall  meet  with  in  the  order  Hymenoptera. 
There  are  three  distinct  groups  in  this  section; — ^namely,  the 
AcHETiDJS  or  Crickets;  the  Grtllida  or  Grasshoppers;  and  the 
LocusTiDA  or  Locusts.  In  the  Aohetida  or  Crickets,  forming 
the  first  of  these  families,  the  antennsa  are  long,  slender,  and 
tapering,  and  the  elytra  are  laid  flat  upon  the  back  in  repose. 
The  tarsi  are  composed  of  three  joints,  and  the  abdomen  bears 
at  its  extremity  a  pair  of  bristle-shaped  appendages.  The 
females  are  usually  furnished  with  a  slender  ovipositor,  but  this 
is  wanting  in  some  species.  The  stridulation  of  these  Insects  is 
effected  by  means  of  peculiar  talc-like  spots,  surrounded  by 
strong  veins  and  placed  near  the  base  of  each  elytron ;  it  is  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  these  over  each  other  that  the  sound  is  produced. 
The  Crickets  are  essentially  inhabitants  of  the  ground,  in  which 
many  of  them  burrow,  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  states ;  few 
of  them  have  any  powers  of  active  flight  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant species  of  this  family  is  the  GryUotalpa  vulgaris^  or 
Mole- Cricket  (Fig.  400),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  pecu- 
liar similarity  in  its  anterior  extremities,  and  from  the  resem* 
blance  in  its  habits,  to  those  of  the  Mole.  It  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  In  making  its  burrows, 
it  cuts  through  or  detaches  all  the  roots  of  plants  which  it  en- 
counters ;  but  it  does  not  do  this  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  upon  them,  as  to  make  a  passage  in  search  of  insects  and 
worms.  The  female  forms,  in  June  and  July,  at  the  depth  of 
about  six  inches  from  the  surface,  a  rounded  cell,  smooth  within, 
and  resembling  with  its  gallery  a  bottle  with  a  long  bent  neck ; 
in  this  she  deposits  from  200  to  400  eggs ;  and  the  young  remain 
in  society  for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched.  The  larv»  are 
at  first  white ;  but  in  other  respects  they  resemble  their  parents, 
except  in  their  smaller  size  and  their  want  of  wings ,  after  their 
VOL.  n.  M 
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first  moultiDg;  they  disperse,  and  soon  gain  their  darker  eoloors ; 
and  thej  are  about  three  years  before  they  arrive  at  the  perfect 
state.  Their  wings  are  so  little  developed,  that  the  possibility 
of  the  flight  of  the  insects  has  been  denied.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  various  species  of  this  singular  genus  should  be  spread 
over  the  whole  globe.  The  Hause-Crioket  (Fig.  468)  is  too  well 
known  to  require  particular  description ;  it  takes  up  its  abode 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fire-places  of  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  sometimes  burrowing  into  the  mortar,  even  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  fiercest  fires ;  and  here  it  remains  during  the 

winter  months,  be- 
coming torpid  in 
its  haunts,  if  the 
fire  be  discontinued. 
In  the  summer, 
however,  it  fre- 
quently goes  forth 
to  the  gardens,  and 
seeks  a  habitation 
in  the  crevices  of  garden-walls,  &c.,  as  if  it  then  found  heat 
enough  out  of  doors.  The  Field- Cricket  is  much  larger,  and 
also  rarer,  than  the  preceding ;  it  frequents  hot  sandy  dis- 
tricts, in  which  it  forms  its  burrow  at  the  side  of  footpaths^  &c., 
in.  situations  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to 
twelve  inches ;  and  sits  at  its  mouth  watching  for  its  prey,  which 
is  said  to  consist    of 


other  insects.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  noisy 
of  all  the  Crickets. 

731.  TheGryllida, 
or  ChrasshopperSy  are 
distinguished  from  the 
preceding  by  the  roof- 
like position  of  the 
wing-covers,  which  in  the  Crickets  fold  horizontally ;  but  agree 
with  them  in  having  long  thread-like  antennse,  and  a  talc-like 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  wing-covers  in  the  males.     They  are  dis- 
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tinguishedy  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Locusts,  with  which  they 
agree  in  the  first  of  these  characters,  bj  the  inferior  robustness 
of  the  body,  and  the  length  and  slendemess  of  the  legs  and  an- 
tennae. They  differ  from  both,  in  having  the  tarsi  composed  of 
four  joints.  The  Grylltu  viridissimus,  or  Great  Green  Grass- 
hopper, represented  in  Fig.  469,  is  the  largest  British  species  of 
this  Order,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  our  native  insects ;  its  length 
being  about  two  inches,  and  its  breadth,  when  the  wings  are 
expanded,  being  three  inches  and  a  half.  Many  species  of  this 
family  are  destitute  of  wings,  or  have  only  small  wing-covers. 
Of  their  voracity  a  curious  instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  West- 
wood  ;  who  states  that  on  one  occasion  he  placed  a  specimen  of 
the  large  green  species  in  a  box,  together  with  one  of  its  legs 
which  it  had  accidentally  jerked  off;  and  on  opening  the  box  the 
next  morning,  half  the  leg  was  devoured.  Amongst  the  foreign 
species  of  this  group,  there  are  some  which  bear  a  most  singular 
resemblance  to  the  fresh  leaves  of  various  plants. 

732.  The  hist  group 
of  this  Order  consists  of 
the  various  tribes  of  mi- 
gratory Locusts,  together 
with  several  which  are 
ordinarily  ranked  as 
Grasshoppers,  but  which 
agree  with  the  Locusts 
in  the  shortness  of  their 
antennse,  and  the  robust- 
ness of  their  bodiee  and 
limbs  (Fig.  470).  Their 
elytra  are  destitute  of  the 
talc-like  spots  characte- 
ristic of  the  two  preceding 
groups,  and  their  stridu- 
tation  is  effected  by  the 
friction  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs  against  the  veins  of  the  elytra. 
The  tarsi  consist  of  three  joints ;  and  the  abdomen  of  the  female 
is   destitute  of  an  ovipositor.     They  leap  with  much  greater 
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energy  than  the  preceding,  and  have  a  much  longer-sustained 
flight.  The  powers  of  devastation  possessed  bj  the  Locusts  are 
almost  inconceivable ;  for  thej  are  produced  in  vast  numbers, 
and  live  in  societies,  so  as  speedily  to  destroy  the  vegetation  of 
the  spot  on  which  they  have  settled.  Thence  they  take  their 
flight  in  vast  multitudes  to  adjoining  districts ;  and  so  great  is 
the  number  of  which  these  swarms  consist,  that  it  is  not  speaking 
figurlitively  to  say  that  the  sky  is  darkened  by  their  passage. 
Their  ravages  usually  continue  until  they  are  checked  for  want 
of  a  further  supply  of  food ;  for  as  the  instinct  of  the  Locusts 
leads  them  to  continue  their  flight  in  the  same  direction,  they 
are  at  last  stopped  either  by  the  desert  or  the  sea ;  and  some- 
times a  storm,  carrying  them  out  of  their  course,  or  hurrying 
them  on  in  it,  eflects  a  clearance  much  more  speedily  than  any 
other  cause  could  do.  Of  the  cause  of  the  occasional  appearance 
of  the  Locusts,  in  such  vast  multitudes,  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  been  given.  Of  these  Insects  there  are  several  different 
species,  which  are  distributed  over  the  tropical  and  the  warmer 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe ;  and  in  many  parts  they  are  used 
as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  infest 
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733.  The  small  order  of  the  Phtsopoda  includes  some 
minute  insects  which  were  placed  with  the  Rhynchota  by  Linnseus 
and  the  older  Entomologists,  in  consequence  of  their  mouths 
being  drawn  out  very  much  in  the  form  of  a  rostrum.  They 
are,  however,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Orthoptera,  although 
they  are  at  once  distinguished  from  those  insects  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  As  in  the  Orthoptera,  the 
metamorphosis  is  incomplete.  The  wings,  which  are  usually  four 
in  number,  are  flat  and  generally  very  narrow,  but  fringed, 
sometimes  all  round,  sometimes  only  at  the  apex,  with  long 
delicate  hairs.  The  antenns  generally  consist  of  about  eight 
joints,  and  are  situated  on  the  front  of  the  head  between  the 
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eyes ;  the  latter  are  of  moderate  size,  and  granular  in  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  between  them,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  there 
are  generally  three  ocelli.  The  legs  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
terminated  by  two-jointed  tarsi ;  the  second  joint  bears  no  claws, 
but  is  famished  with  a  soft  vesicular  pad,  which  enables  the 
insects  to  cling  firmly  to  any  object  on  which  they  may  be 
walking.  These  insects  are  nearly  all  of  minute  size,  rarely 
exceeding  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  one  or  two  Australian 
species,  however,  are  larger ;  the  Idolothrips  spectrum  measuring 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  long.  They  run  actively,  and  some  of 
them  are  able  to  leap  to  a  considerable  comparative  height  by 
means  of  their  abdomen,  which  they  employ  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Podura  do  their  furcate  caudal  appendage  (§  803). 

734.  They  are  herbivorous  in  their  habits,  and  are  generally 
found  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  where,  from  their  slender  forms 
and  dark  colours,  most  of  them  appear  like  little  moving  lines. 
Some  species  live  upon  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  to  which 
they  often  do  considerable  injury.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Thrips  cereaUum^  which  attacks  the  wheat  crops,  either  gnawing 
the  stems  when  tender,  or  destroying  the  fiowers  and  young 
grain.  According  to  an  Italian  writer,  the  whole  wheat  crop  of 
Piedmont  was  destroyed  by  this  insect  in  the  year  1805.  A  few 
species  also  live  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  in  rotten  wood. 


Ordek  IV.— NEUROPTERA. 

735.  The  Neuroptera,  like  the  Coleoptera  and  Orthoptera, 
have  a  mouth  adapted  for  mastication,  but  differ  from  them  as  to 
the  conformation  of  the  wings ;  the  anterior  as  well  as  the  poste- 
rior pairs  being  here  membranous  and  usually  transparent.  In 
both  pairs  of  wings,  the  veins  form  a  very  beautiful  and  minute 
network,  subdividing  and  uniting  again,  so  as  to  divide  the 
whole  surface  into  a  large  number  of  minute  cells,  which  much 
exceed  in  number  those  of  the  wings  of  any  other  tribe  of  insects 
(Fig.  471).     Although  the  posterior  wings  are  usually  as  large 
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as  the  anterior,  or  sometimes  even  larger,  tfaej  are  occasionally 
much  smaller,  and  maj  eren  be  altogether  wanting. 

736.  The  body  of  the  Insects  of  this  Order,  which  contains 
the  well-known  Dragon-fli^  May-flies^  Ant^Uons^  fVhiie  AnU 
or  TermUeSy  and  others,  is  generally  prolonged,  and  destitute  of 
any  very  hard  integument  These  insects  are  of  intermediate 
size :  few  of  them  exceeding  in  dimensions  the  largest  Dragon- 
flies  of  this  country ;  whilst  none  exhibit  the  minuteness  of  some 
Hymenoptera  and  Ck)leoptera.  They  differ  in  the  character  of 
their  metamorphosis,  as  well  as  in  their  adult  structure ;  for  in 
some  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  the  larva  undergoing  a 
marked  change  of  form ;  and  in  others  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence, except  in  the  absence  of  wings,  between  the  larva  and 
perfect  insect  By  these  differences  the  Order  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  insect  is  active 
during  the  whole  of  its  pupa  state ;  whilst  in  the  second,  it  is 
quiescent,  except  just  before  its  last  metamorphosis.  The  first 
of  these  groups  may  again  be  subdivided  into  five  families ; — ^the 
LiBELLULiDJC  OT  Drogon-Jlies ; — the  EphbhbbidjE  or  Day-JUes; 
the'PEKLiDM or  Stone-Jiies;  the  Terhitida  or  White  Ants;  and 
the  PsociDiE  or  Book-Uce.  In  the  first  three  of  these,  the  larvsd 
and  pupsB  are  inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  respire  by  means  of 
peculiar  organs  pUiced  along  the  sides  or  at  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen ;  whilst  in  other  respects  they  nearly  resemble  the  per- 
fect insect  They  creep  out  of  the  water  to  undergo  the  final 
metamorphosis. 

737.  Section  I.  The  Libbllulidjs,  or  Dragon'JUes^  are  well- 
known  insects ;  being  easily  distinguished  by  the  slender  form  of 
their  bodies,  their  varied  colours,  their  large  gauze-like  wings,  and 
the  rapidity  of  flight  with  which  they  pursue  other  insects  on 
which  they  prey.  They  have  a  large  head,  ol  rounded  form,  fur- 
nished at  its  sides  with  two  very  large  compound  eyes,  and  with 
three  ocelli,  situated  upon  its  upper  surface.  Their  antennie  are 
very  small  and  bristle-shaped  ;  and  the  organs  of  their  mouths 
large  and  powerful.  Most  of  this  tribe  frequent  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water  ;  and  may  be  frequently  seen  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  ponds  or  streams,  in  search  of  flies,  gnats,  and  other 
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nnall  inaects.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  aquatic  plants,  and 
the  lanrse  are  thus  produced  in  the  element  in  which  thej  are  at 
first  to  reside.  The  head  of  the  pupa  is  remarkable  for  the  singu- 
lar form  of  the  portion  which  takes  the  place  of  the  lower  lip;  this 
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is  a  kind  of  mask,  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  coyering  the 
mandibles,  maxillas,  and  nearly  all  the  under  side  of  the  head,  when 
it  is  closed  together  ;  but  being  capable  of  extension  and  unfold- 
ing, and  being  furnished  with  a  pair  of  sharp  claws  at  its  upper 
part,  so  as  to  became  the  instrument  hj  which  the  animal  seizes 
its  prey.  The  posterior  end  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  early  state  of 
the  Dragon-flies,  is  usually  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  function. 
This  is  performed  by  means  of  three  leaf-like  membranous  or- 
gans, which  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  or  by 
ihe  agency  of  tufled  branchiae  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  intestine.  In  the  latter  case  the  animal  draws  a 
Sopply  of  water  into  the  rectum,  and  then  forces  it  out  violently, 
by  which  act  it  also  impels  itself  through  the  water.  The  suc- 
cession of  jerks  thus  produced,  is  the  chief  means  of  locomotion 
of  the  larvas  of  many  of  the  Dragon-flies,  and  serves  to  distin- 
guish them  from  all  other  aquatic  larvae ;  so  that  they  are  very 
easily  recognised  (Fig.  472).      Several  species  of  Ihvgon-flies 
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exist  in  this  countrj  ;  the  largest,  which  is  surpassed  in  size  by 
few  others,  measures  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  but  the 


no.  47S^-A,  tlM  papa  with  Its  bmL.    B,  the  Mine  with  th«  ai 
dlichMglnf  a  onmat  of  watar.  I 

foreign  species  are  usually  more  briUiantlj  coloured. — ^In  the 
AgriofUf  the  wings  stand  perpendicularlj  when  in  repose,  instead 
of  horizontallj  as  in  the  Dragon-flies ;  and  the  mouth  is  some* 

what  differently  constructed. 

/f^^^^^  Aj      Th®  species  represented  in 

S^^^^tt^^St^Uf^      ^^  accompanying  figure  is 

^^^^^^^^^^Sl^^/t  _     of  a  golden*green,  or  bluish- 

^^^^^^jMX      ^v'*  green  colour,  with  the  wings 

^^^^^^         /Kr^  \    blue ;  and,  in  common  with 

^r  many  other  less  conspicuous 

^  pio.  47..-AOM01I  vnwo.  species,   it  is  an  inhabitant 

of  Britain. 
738.  The  EpHEMERiDis,  or  Day-flies^  receive  their  name 
from  the  short  duration  of  their  lives  in  the  perfect  state.  The 
history  of  their  early  condition  has  been  already  given  (§  690). 
Their  last  change  takes  place  near  sunset  on  the  fine  days  of 
summer  and  autumn  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  produced  in  such 
vast  numbers  at  one  time,  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  them 
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after  their  death,  and  their  bodies  are  carted  away  as  manure. 
Thej  take  no  food  after  their  final  change  ;  and  as  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  race  is  then  their  only  object,  they  die  almost  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  performed,  often  in  a  few  hours  after  thej  have 
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quitted  the  water, — the  duration  of  their  lives  in  their  previous 
conditions  having  been  two  or  even  three  years.  Like  the  Dra- 
gon-flies, they  have  minute  bristle-shaped  antenniB,  but  the  parts 
of  the  moufh  are  rudimentary,  and  thQ  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
is  furnished  with  two  or  three  long  tails. 

739.  The  Feblidje,  or  Sione-Jiies,  resemble  the  preceding  in 
the  possession  of  long  bristles  at  the  tail,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  buccal  organs  ;  their  larvs  also 
are  aquatic,  and  respire  by  the  agency  of  branchial  organs  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  But  the  long 
tails  of  the  Stone-flies  are  jointed  appendages  ;  the  antennse  are 
long  and  filiform  ; '  and  the  posterior  wings,  instead  of  being 
smaller  than  the  anterior  pair,  are  considerably  larger.  The 
common  SUme-fiy  is  found  in  plenty  in  most  of  our  fresh  waters, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  bait  by  anglers,  as  is  also  its  larva,  which 
closely  resembles  the  perfect  insect,  and  is  commonly  known  as 
the  TFater-cricket  An  American  species,  described  by  the  late 
Mr.  Newport,  retains  its  branchial  appendages  even  in  the  per- 
fect state ;  and  the  habits  of  this  insect  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
aquatic. 

740.  The  TEBMiTiDis,  or  White  Ants,  are  terrestrial,  active, 
and  carnivorous  or  omnivorous,  during  all  their  stages.  They 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Dragon-flies  and  Day-flies  by 
their  filiform  antennas ;  and  from  the  Stone-flies  by  the  want  of 
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the  caudal  filaments.  In  several  points  of  their  structure,  they 
resemble  the  Orthoptera  ;  whilst  in  their  habit  of  living  in  socie- 
ties, thej  resemble  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hymenoptera. 
There  is,  however,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  duties  of  the  several  tribes  of  which  these  commu- 
nities consist  A  more  particular  account  of 
their  operations  will  be  given  in  a  later  part  of 
this  volume  ;  and  at  present  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  larvae  resemble  the  perfect  in- 
sect, except  in  the  absence  of  wings,  and  are 
the  workers.  Among  the  adult  insects  there  are 
some,  which  never  acquire  wings,  and  in  which 
the  reproductive  organs  are  not  developed ;  these, 
which  are  termed  the  soldiers  (Fig.  475),  have  the  head  much 
larger  and  longer  than  that  of  the  larvae,  and  the  mandibles  are 
very  long  and  cross  each  other  ;  they  are  far  less  numerous  than 
the  larvae,  and  live  near  the  outer  surface  of  the  nest,  so  that 
they  are  the  first  to  make  their  appearance  when  it  is  attacked  ; 
and  they  are  also  stated  to  compel  the  workers  to  labour.     The 
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Tsans. 


Pio.  47t^TsBim 
in  perfect  state. 


Fia.  477.— Quxmc  in  the  winfed  state,  and  flUed 
withBrei. 


winged  males  (Fig.  476)  and  females,  when  they  have  arrived 
at  their  perfect  state,  quit  their  habitation,  and  fiy  abroad  during 
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the  evening  or  tne  night,  in  great  numbers ;  they  lose  their 
wings  before  the  morning,  howeyer  ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
them,  falling  to  die  ground,  become  the  prej  of  birds,  reptiles, 
&c.  The  females,  however,  are  sought  bj  the 
workers,  who  imprison  them  in  royal  chambers, 
as  thej  have  been  termed,  in  the  centre  of  the 
nest.  The  abdomen  subsequently  attains  an 
enormous  size,  from  the  quantity  of  eggs  it 
contains  ;  and  these,  when  laid,  are  carefully 
tended  by  the  workers,  and  defended  by  the 
soldiers. 

741.  The  little  family  of  the  Psocidjb,  or  Book-Ucey  includes 
a  few  minute  species  nearly  allied  to  the  Termites,  with  which 
they  were  formerly  arranged  in  one  family.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  having  their  tarsi  composed  of  only  two  or  three 
joints,  and  their  posterior  wings  smaller  than  the  anterior  ones. 
They  usually  live  in  dark  damp  places,  and  under  bark.  One 
species,  which  is  destitute  of  wings  (Fig.  478),  is  found  very 
commonly  in  old  books,  and  in  collections  of  dried  plants,  insects, 
&C.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  sound  like  the  tick- 
ing of  a  watch,  for  which  reason  the  name  of  the  Death-watch  is 
sometimes  given  to  it  The  true  Death-watch,  as  already 
stated,  is  a  species  of  Beetle  (§  712). 

742.  Section  IL   Of  the  division  of  Neuroptera  in  which  a 

more  complete  metamor- 
phosis occurs,  the  pupa 
passing  into  an  inactive 
condition,  the  family  of 

MTBMELEONIDiB,  Or 

Ant'lionSy  distinguished 
by  their  clavate  antennao^ 
which  are  generally  ra- 
ther short,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  As 
the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
Ant-lion  in  the  larva  state  have  already  been  described  (Andc 
Phtsioj^  §  697),  they  need  not  be  here  dwelt  on.    When  the 
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larva  has  attained  its  full  growth,  and  is  ready  to  assume  the 
pupa  state,  it  spins  a  perfectly  round  cocoon  of  a  silky  matter, 
the  exterior  of  which  it  covers  with  sand ;  and  from  this  the 
perfect  insect  makes  its  escape  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
days.     None  of  this  group  are  found  in  Britain. 

743.  The  family  HsMEROBiiDis,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding,  but  readily  distinguished  therefrom  by  its  thread- 
shaped  antennsQ,  is  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  the 
eyes  in  most  of  the  species,  and  for  the  delicate  structure  and 
varied  colour  of  the  wings.  The  eyes  often  resemble  the  most 
highly-polished  gold  ;  and  the  wings  frequently  reflect  the 
prismatic  colours  ;  so  that,  although  of  small  size,  these  insects 
are  very  conspicuous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants 
of  temperate  climates  ;  and  many  species  abound  in  Britain. 
They  usually  fly  during  the  twilight,  remaining  inactive  during 
the  day ;  and  they  emit  a  very  disagreeable  odour  when  handled. 
The  females  deposit  their  eggs  upon  plants,  attaching  them  at 
the  extremity  of  a  long  slender  footstalk,  the  base  of  which  is 
fastened  to  the  leaf ;  this  footstalk  is  composed  of  a  white  viscid 
matter,  discharged  by  the  female  at  the  time  of  laying  her  egg, 
and  speedily  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  eggs,  thus 
Curiously  fixed  in  small  clusters,  have  the  appearance  of  minute 
fungi.  The  larvae  are  extremely  voracious,  and  especially  attack 
the  Aphides ;  unlike  the  Ant-lions,  however,  these  Aphis-lions 
(as  they  have  been  termed)  do  not  remain  concealed  in  one  spot, 
but  wander  in  search  of  their  prey  where  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  So  ravenous  are  they,  that  they  do 
not  require  more  than  half  a  minute  to  suck  the  juices  from  one 
of  the  largest  Aphides  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  attack  each 
other,  the  conqueror  in  like  manner  sucking  the  body  of  the 
vanquished.  During  the  summer  they  arrive  at  their  full 
growth  in  about  fifteen  days  ;  they  then  spin  a  silken  cocoon,  in 
which  they  remain  as  inactive  pupae  during  the  winter;  and 
come  forth  in  the  succeeding  summer. 

744.  The  remaining  families  of  this  Order  may  be  very 
briefly  noticed.  The  Sialid^  are  a  small  group  of  moderate  or 
large-sized  Neuropten,  having  very  large  anterior  wings.    They 
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are  nevertheless  slow  and  inactive  in  their  habits,  and  frequent 
the  neighbourhood  of  water,  in  which  thej  pass  their  larva  state. 
The  ordinary  species,  Sialis  lutarioj  or  May-flyy  is  a  well-known 
bait  with  the  angler,  being  produced  during  the  spring  months 
in  large  quantities ;  it  is  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  and  maj  be 
found  on  the  walls  or  palings  near  the  water.  The  larva  is  fur- 
nished with  appendages  for  aquatic  respiration,  strongly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Ephemera;  but  when  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  it  quits  the  water  and  burrows  into  the  adjoining  bank, 
in  which  it  excavates  a  sort  of  ceLL  Here  it  is  transformed  into 
a  pupa,  which  remains  inactive,  with  its  limbs  laid  along  the 
breast,  but  which  is  lively  when  disturbed;  and  here,  too,  it 
undergoes  its  final  change. 

746.  The  PANORPibiE  are  distinguished  by  having  the  head 
produced  downwards  into  a  rostrum.  The  common  British 
species  are  known  under  the  name  of  Scorfion-flieiy  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  conformation  of  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  male.  The  sixth  and  seventh  seg- 
ments are  very  slender  and  somewhat 
curved  upwards,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
sort  of  tail ;  whilst  the  eighth  is  greatly 
thickened,  forming  an  oval  mass,  armed 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  capable  of 
"****^^4»"^'^'''  free  motion  in  any  direction.  The  species 
represented  in  Fig.  480  is  a  very  common 
British  insect,  frequenting  hedges  and  woods.  The  Scorpion- 
fiies  are  very  active,  and  prey  upon  other  insects  in  the  perfect 
state.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  also  prolonged  so  as  to 
form  an  ovipostUar;  by  which  she  can  deposit  her  eggs  in  deep 
holes  or  crevices.  In  the  curious  foreign  genus  NemoptercL^  some 
species  of  which  are  found  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
the  anterior  wings  are  broad  and  rounded,  and  the  posterior  pair 
are  greatly  elongated  and  very  narrow,  but  terminated  by  a  broad 
dilatation.  In  Boreusy  another  singular  genus  of  this  family,' 
the  wings  are  wanting,  or  represented  only  by  peculiar  append- 
ages ;  this  insect  is  also  remarkable  for  its  habits,  as  it  is  always 
found  in  the  depth  of  winter,  hopping  about  upon  the  snow. 
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746.  The  Baphidiidjb  are  oommonly  known  as  Snake-JUes^ 
from  the  elongated  form  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  facility 
with  which  thej  move  the  front  of  the  body  in  different  direc- 
tions. They  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  agile  in  their 
movements^  and  possessing  powerful  jaws;  they  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and  streams ;  and  they 
prey  upon  other  insects  inhabiting  the  same  situations. — ^Finally, 
the  Mantispidje  seem  to  connect  this  order  with  the  preceding  ; 
having  the  mouth  formed  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Neurop- 
tera ;  but  having  the  fore-legs  converted  into  prehensile  claws, 
and  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  lengthened  so  as  to  elevate 
them,  almost  exactly  as  in  the  Mantis. 

747.  We  shall  next  mention  the  small  intermediate  group  of 
PHBTQANBiDiB,  or  Coddice-flies^  which  are  by  some  entomolo- 
gists regarded  as  constituting  an  aberrant  family  of  the  Neu- 
roptera,  whilst  others  raise  them  into  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
Order,  Trichoptesa, — a  name  derived  from  the  hairy  covering 
with  which  their  wings,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  are  beset  In 
this  character,  as  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  the 
wing%  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Lepidoptera. 

748.  These  Insects  are  chiefly 
remarkable  on  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  larvao,  which  are 
well  known  under  the  name  of 
Caddice-worms,  These  reside 
in  cylindrical  cases,  open  at 
^  each  end,  to  which  they  attach 
f^^o!*^  various  matters,  as  bits  of  stick, 
weeds,  pebbles,  or  even  small 
living  shells,  by  the  assistance 
of  silken  threads,  which  they 

»io.  ttl^PHmTOAXXA  oajLKDn.— A,  Larrm  in  it*      ,     ^  ^-  ^,         ^,      '' 

cu«;  B,Knitiiif;  c,i]iugo.  spiu  from  tfic  mouto.     Inese 

cases  they  bear  about  with 
them ;  protruding  the  three  first  segments,  with  their  legs,  when 
they  creep  forwards  ;  and  withdrawing  these  upon  the  slightest 
alarm.  They  are  never  known  to  quit  these  cases  of  their 
own  accord.     Different  species  appear  to  prefer  different  ma- 
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teiials  for  the  constraction  of  their  cases ;  bat  they  have 
the  power  of  employing  almost  any  which  fall  in  their  way, 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  those  usually  preferred.  The  food 
of  some  of  the  lary»  is  v^etable ;  but  others  prey  upon  small 
aquatic  larvee,  such  as  those  of  the  Neuroptera. — When  about 
to  assume  the  pupa  state,  the  larvse  fix  their  cases  to  some  solid 
substances  beneath  the  water,  and  close  the  two  extremities  with 
a  kind  of  grating,  that  admits  of  the  passage  of  water  through 
the  tube,  which  is  necessary  for  respiration.  A  short  time 
before  they  are  to  assume  their  perfect  form,  they  make  their 
way  out  by  means  of  the  pair  of  hooked  jaws,  with  which  they 
are  then  furnished,  and  swim  about  with  great  actiyity  by  means 
of  the  two  hind  legSy  crawling  occasionally  upon  the  four  first. 
In  order  to  throw  off  their  pupa-case,  the  larger  species  crawl 
up  pUnts  out  of  the  water ;  but  the  smaller  ones  merely  come  to 
the  surface,  and  there  undergo  their  transformation, — using 
their  old  envelope  as  a  boat»  out  of  which  they  rise  to  expand 
their  wings,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Gnats.  The  perfect 
Caddice-flies  run  with  great  agility,  but  their  flight  is  awkward, 
—except  in  some  of  the  smaller  species,  which  assemble  in  troops 
and  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  water  towards  sunset  They  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  not  unfrequently  enter  our  houses, 
being  attracted  by  the  light.  They  emit  a  disagreeable  smell 
when  touched.  These  insects  are  very  numerous  in  Britain; 
no  fewer  than  190  species  having  been  described. 


Order  V.— HYMENOPTERA. 

749.  In  the  membranous  character  of  their  four  wings,  the 
insects  of  this  Order  resemble  the  Neuroptera ;  but  they  cannot 
well  be  mistaken  for  them.  The  anterior  wings  are  usually 
much  larger  than  the  posterior;  and  the  veins  or  nerves*  are 

*  These  terms  are  used  to  mean  the  same  things;  namely,  the  hard  firame- 
work  on  which  the  membrane  of  the  wing  is  extended.  They  must  not  be  nn* 
dcntood  as  indicating  any  analogy  to  the  veins  and  nerres  of  higher  animals. 
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much  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  Neuroptera,  and  do  not  form 
a  close  network  by  their  ramifications,  as  in  that  Order.  In 
some  of  the  minute  species,  the  wings  are  almost,  or  even  en- 
tirely, destitute  of  nerves.  Another  character  furnished  by  the 
wings  consists  in  the  connection  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
wings  on  each  side,  during  flight,  by  means  of  a  series  of  minute 
hooks  along  the  front  edge  of  the  latter,  which  catch  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  one  continued  surface  on 
each  side.  The  Hymenoptera  are  also  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  last  segment  of  the  body  in  the  females, 
into  an  organ, — which  is,  in  one  division  of  the  Order,  a  sting^ 
-—and  in  the  other,  an  ovipositor^  or  instrument  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  eggs,  usually  possessing  the  power  of  boring  a  hollow 
for  their  reception  (§  667). 

750.  The  Hymenoptera  are  further  remarkable  for  the  great 
development  of  their  instinctive  faculties,  and  of  their  locomotive 
powers.  It  is  in  this  Order  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  contrivance,  and  of  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends ;  but  this  adaptation  results,  it  would  appear,  not  from  an 
exercise  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  animals  themselves  (as 
in  Man  and  the  higher  Yertebrata),  but  from  their  blindly  fol- 
lowing out  a  path  laid  down  for  them  by  the  Almighty  Designer 
(Anim.  Phtsiol.  §  475).  That  the  two  classes  of  faculties  just 
mentioned  should  attain  their  highest  development  in  the  same 
group  (the  Neuroptera  may,  perhaps,  be  included  in  this  state- 
ment), is  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  fact.  Considering 
these  powers  as  those  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  we  may  regard  these  groups  of  Insects  as  the 
types  or  centres  (§  35)  of  that  kingdom.  As  we  descend  the 
scale,  we  find  these  powers  gradually  disappearing,  whilst  the 
organs  of  vegetative  life  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  of  compa- 
ratively small  size  in  Insects),  gain  the  predominance,  so  that  in 
the  Zoophytes  we  have  an  evident  approach  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  ascend  the  Yertebrated 
series,  we  find  the  Instincts  gradually  superseded  by  Intelligence, 
which  in  Man  becomes  the  sole  director  (at  least  in  the  well- 
governed  mind)  of  the  actions,  keeping  the  instincts  in  subordi- 
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I 
I 

nation  ;  and  through  his  immortal  soul  we  are  connected  with  I 

that  kingdom  of  pure  InieUigence^  in  which  we  have  reason  to  ' 

believe  that  Mind  exists  unfettered  by  the  imperfections  of  its 
corporeal  instruments^  and  of  which  we  are  encouraged  to  hope 
that  we  shall  ourselves  be  sharers,  when  "  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption." — The  mutual  adjustment  of  the 
various  instinctive  actions  of  a  large  number  of  individuals,  so 
that  they  all  work  together  towards  a  common  end,  like  the 
parts  of  a  machine,  is  nowhere  so  remarkable  as  in  the  social 
Insects,  which  are  principallj  restricted  to  this  Order  ;  and  the 
Bees,  Wasps,  and  Ants  belonging  to  it,  have  consequently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  observer  of  nature  from  a  very  early 
period. 

751.  The  Insects  of  this  Order  undergo  a  complete  meta« 
morphosis ;  the  larvee  being  more  imperfect  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  tribe;  and  the  pupsd  being  quite  inactive.  In  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  Order  the  larvas  are  destitute  of  feet, 
and  resemble  little  worms.  Their  support  is  provided  for,  either 
by  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  in  situations  where  the  future  grub 
will  be  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  food — the  parent 
being  directed  to  these  by  an  unerring  instinct, — or  by  the  active 
exertions  of  the  parents,  which  convey  to  the  young  the  food 
which  they  have  themselves  collected ;  or  by  similar  exertions 
on  the  part  of  a  race  destitute  of  peculiar  sex  (hence  termed 
neuters)^  on  whom  this  charge  more  especially  devolves.    When 


mm^^ 
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aZZB,  AKD  XAOXXnSD. 

arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  after  undergoing  several  pre- 
vious changes  of  skin,  the  larvae  are  transformed  into  inactive 
pup» ;  in  which  all  the  limbs  of  the  future  insect  are  visible, 
encased  in  distinct  sheaths,  and  folded  on  the  under  surface  of 

VOL.II,  N 
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the  thorax.  Daring  this  part  of  their  existence  they  take  no 
food.  In  their  perfect  state,  these  insects,  for  the  most  part, 
take  but  little  nourishment ;  and  this  consists  almost  exclusivelj 
of  the  nectar  of  flowers.  Many  of  them,  however, — such  as  the 
Wasps, — attack  and  destroy  other  insects ;  but  these  are  oflen 
destined,  not  for  their  own  support,  but  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  young. — This  Order  is  of  considerable  extent,  being  inferior 
only  to  the  Coleoptera;  and  it  has  been  estimated  to  contain 
one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  Insect  population.  It  attains  its 
greatest  development  in  warm  climates ;  for,  of  the  numerous 
species  inhabiting  this  country,  the  greater  part  are  of  very  small 
size^  and  some  are  almost  of  even  microscopic  minuteness.  None 
of  the  species  attain  any  great  dimensions ;  very  few  of  them 
exceeding,  or  even  attaining,  two  inches  in  length,  or  three  in 
the  expansion  of  their  wings.  The  duration  of  their  lives,  from 
the  hatching  of  the  egg  to  the  final  change,  is  believed  never  to 
exceed  a  year. 

752.  This  Order  may  be  primarily  divided  into  two  groups, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  in  which  the  body  of  the 
female  terminates ; — the  end  of  the  abdomen  being  prolonged,  in 
the  Tbbebrantia,  into  a  saw  or  borer  for  the  deposition  of  the 
eggs;  whilst,  in  the  Aculeata,  it  is  formed  into  a  sting  or 
piercer  connected  with  a  poison-reservoir.*  In  the  former  group 
the  number  of  joints  in  the  antennsQ  is  very  variable ;  whilst 
in  the  latter,  it  is  almost  always  twelve  in  the  female,  and  thir- 
teen in  the  male.  The  Terebrantia  may  be  again  divided  into 
the  Securifera,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  attached  by  its  whole 
breadth  to  the  thorax,  of  which  the  larvsB  feed  upon  vegetable 
matter ;  and  the  Entomofhaoa,  distinguished  by  having  the 
abdomen  supported  upon  a  foot-stalk,  in  which  the  larvae  gen- 
erally feed  parasitically  upon  living  insects.  The  Aculeata  are 
in  like  manner  divided  into  the  Pilsdones,  or  predaceous  tribes, 
which  do  not  collect  pollen,  and  in  which  the  larvae  feed  upon 

*  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  howeyer,  that  the  sting  and  the  OTipositor 
are  essentially  the  same  organs ;  the  oripositor  of  the  Entomophagous  Tere- 
Itrantuif  and  the  sting  of  the  Acuieata,  being  ahnost  identical  in  their  construc- 
tion. 
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other  insects  stored  up  for  them,  or  ppon  flaids  collected  by  the 
neuters ;  and  the  Mbllifbra,  in  which  the  larvae  feed  upon 
honey  or  pollen-paste,  collected  and  stored  up  for  them.  All 
these  have  characteristic  distinctions  in  their  adult  form ;  on 
which  it  would  not  be  accordant  with  the  character  of  this  work 
to  dwell  minutelj.  The  division  of  the  Order  into  sections  may 
be  better  understood  from  the  following  tabular  arrangement  of 

them: — 

(Larva  vegetable' 
PoM0Mtii^ovti)ontor— TbrbbrantiaJ        feeders  I.  Secubifbra. 

'  Larva  paratUio        II.  Entomophaoa. 

(PredaoieoueinhabUt  III.  Prjedonbs. 

{Honey-coUectort       IV.  Mbllifbba. 


Armed  with  «<tfi^— Aculbata 


763.  Section  L  Terebraktia  Securifbra.  The  principal 
family  of  this  section  is  that  of  TsNTHREDiinD^E,  or  Saw-flies,  so 
named  from  the  saw-like  character  and  action  of  the  ovipositor. 
With  this  instrument  thej  make  a  succession  of  small  holes  in 

the  branches  or  other 
parts  of  trees,  into  each 
of  which  thej  insert  an 
egg,  closing  the  hole 
with  a  drop  of  frothy 
fluid.  The  tissue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wound  swells  up 
from  its  irritation  ; 
and  sometimes  be- 
comes a  kind  of  gall, 
either  woody  or  pulpy, 
according  to  the  parts 
injured,  which  forms 
the  abode  of  the 
larva  in  some  cases,  during  its  whole  life  as  such,  and  up  to  its 
final  metamorphosis ;  but  in  general  the  larvae  come  forth  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  feed  upon  the  exterior  of  the  leaves.  They 
greatly  resemble  the  Caterpillars  of  Lepidopterous  insects ;  but 
usually  differ  from  them  as  to  the  number  of  their  feet,  which  are 
either  restricted  to  six,  answering  to  those  of  the  perfect  insect, 
or  amount  to  eighteen  or  twenfy-two.  In  order  to  undergo  their 


FIG.  484.— A,  extremity  of  the  aMomen  of  the  Saw-fly, 
ibowiBf  the  two  mwb,  e,  and  their  rapporten,  il,  ex- 
tended; a,  the  terminal  Joint  of  the  abdomen ;  and  *, 
the  two  internal  homy  iheatlu.  B,  a  imall  portion  of 
one  of  the  mws  Tery  highly  m'^g"<fl^»d 
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change  into  the  pupa  state,  they  spin  a  cocoon,  either  in  the 
earth  or  on  the  plants  on  which  they  have  fed ;  but  they  do  not 
become  pupae,  until  they  have  been  inclosed  in  this  for  many 
months,  and  only  a  few  days  before  they  come  forth  as  perfect 
Saw-flies.     To  this  group  belongs  the  Athalia  cenHfoliofy  or 
Turnip-Jii/,  'v^hich  occasionally  appears  in  this  country  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  to  produce  the  greatest  devastation.    The  larva 
is  twenty-two-footed,  and  of  a  greenish -black  colour;  whence  it 
is  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  nigger^  or  black 
caterpillar  of  the  Turnip, — to  which  plant  it  is  chiefly  detrimen- 
tal, by  devouring  the  leaves,  and  thus  totally  destroying  the 
crop  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.     It  was  especially 
abundant  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  in  the  years 
1836,  1836,  and  1837.     The  appearance  of  the  black  larvsQ  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  imago,  a  pretty  yellow   and  black 
insect,  which  is  first  seen  hovering  over  the  turnip-fields  about 
the  middle  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June ;  it  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  soft  tissue  of  the  leaf,  puncturing  the  cuticle  by  its  ovipo- 
sitor ;  and  these  are  hatched  in  five  or  six  days.     In  a  few  dajrs 
more,  a  whole  field  has  been  often  devastated  by  the  voracity  of 
the  larv®,  which  devour  the  soft  tissue  of  the  leaves,  leaving  only 
their  skeletons  and  stalks.     The  most  effectual  remedy  for  these 
attacks  was  found  to  be  the  introduction  of  Ducks  into  the  fields, 
by  which  the  plants  were  cleared  of  the  larvse  more  effectually 
than  they  could  be  by  any  other  means.     Many  other  species 
exist,  however,  almost  equally  injurious  to  different  tribes  of 
plants.     Thus  the  Grooseberry  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a 
Tenthredo,  of  which  the  larvas — often  amounting  to  as  many  as 
one  thousand  upon  a  single  tree— devour  its  leaves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer.     The  Apple,  again,  suffers  from  the  deposition 
of  the  eggs  of  another  species  in  its  fruit.     And  the  Willow  is 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  many  species,  some  of  which  devour  its 
leaves,  whilst  others  cause  the  production  of  galls  by  perforating 
its  branches.     The  perfect  Insects  of  this  group  are  of  moderate 
size,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length  ;  some  of  them,  however^ 
are   among  the  largest  Hymenoptera  inhabiting  this  country. 
Their  flight  is  usually  heavy,  and  is  attended  in  the  larger  spe- 
cies with  a  humming  noise ;  they  seem,  however,  to  be  more 
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agile  in  the  hot  suDshine.  They  come  forth  for  the  most  part  in 
the  spring,  having  passed  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state  ;  and  thej. 
usually  obtain  their  chief  supply  of  food  from  the  pollen  or  honey 
of  flowers,  especially  those  of  the  Umbelliferous  tribe ;  some  of 
them,  however,  attack  and  devour  living  insects  which  frequent 
the  same  plants.  The  ravages  of  these  insects  are  restrained 
by  the  destruction  of  vast  multitudes  of  their  larvsB,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Entomophagous  or  parasitic  section  of  this  group  ; 
thus  the  Lophyrus  pini,  a  Saw-fly  which  infests  the  Pine,  is  it* 
self  subject  to  the  attacks  of  at  least  twenty  parasites,  of  which 
fifteen  are  IchneumonidsB. 

754.  The  SiRicm^  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  group,  both  in  structure  and  habits  ;  but  they  have  a 
stronger  ovipositor,  agreeing  in  structure  with  that  of  the  Ento« 
mophagous  section,  which  enables  them  to  pierce  not  merely  the 
soft  substance  of  leaves  or  young  shoots,  but  hard  timber.  The 
larvaB  produced  from  the  eggs  thus  deposited,  usually  reside  in 
the  interior  of  trees,  which  they  perforate  in  various  directions  ; 
often  causing  great  destruction  in  the  Pine  forests,  of  which  the 
largest  species  are  inhabitants.  When  full  grown,  they  form 
a  slender  silken   cocoon,  mixed  with  chips  of  wood,  at  the 

extremity  of  the 
burrow  ;  and  hera 
they  undergo  their 
final  transformation. 
The  perfect  Insects 
are  among  the  largest 
of  the  Order  ;  they 
are  remarkable  for 
the  very  cylindrical 
form  of  their  bodies, 
and  for  the  hum- 
ming sound  which 
they  make  when  on 
pio.  48d.-8iE«x  OXOA8.  ^Q  wmg. 

755.  Section  II. — In  the  section  of  Terebbantia  Entomo- 
FHAGA,  the  first  family,  that  of  Ctnipid^  or  GaU-flies^  rather 
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oorresponcb  with  the  preceding  in  its  general  habits,  and  in  the 
diet  of  the  larvsB.  These  insects  puncture,  with  their  ovipositor, 
the  surface  of  the  leaves,  buds,  stalks,  and  joung  stems  and  roots, 
of  various  plants  and  trees  ;  and  they  increase  the  aperture  by 
means  of  the  toothed  edge,  forming  a  kind  of  saw,  with  which 
the  extremity  of  this  organ  is  armed.  In  this  aperture  they 
deposit,  besides  the  egg,  a  drop  of  fluid,  which  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  irritating  in  its  character ;  causing  the  production  of 
tumours  or  gallsy  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  colours  ;  the  solid 
interior  of  which  becomes  the  food  of  the  larva  when  hatched. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  tree  should 
produce,  on  its  different  parts,  gaUs  of  very  different  forms  and 
of  various  d^rees  of  consistency,  according  to  the  species  of 
Cynips  by  which  it  has  been  punctured.  The  hardest  is  the 
common  Gall-nut,  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ink, 
and  also,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  in  the  process  of  dyeing  black 
'Yeqet.  Phtsiol.  §  399).  This  is  produced  in  the  Levant, 
upon  a  low-growing  species  of  Oak,  the  QmercuB  infectoria.  It 
has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  **  apples  of  Sodom," — 
which  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which 
have  been  said  '*  to  appear  outwardly  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  to 
turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips," — are  nothing  else  than  galls  of  a  softer 
consistence,  produced  from  the  same  Oak  by  the  attacks  of  an- 
other species  of  Cynips.  The  "  oak-apples  "  of  our  own  country 
are  large  galls  found  upon  the  young  shoots  of  the  Oak  ;  the 
leaves  sometimes  produce,  besides  larger  galls,  a  multitude  of 
little  spangled  discs,  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  contain  the 
larvffi  of  a  small  species  of  Cynips  ;  the  parts  of  fructification  are 
sometimes  attacked  by  a  species,  the  galls  of  which  hang  on  the 
catkins  like  a  bunch  of  currants  ;  and  the  root  produces  a  large 
woody  gall,  inhabited  by  a  species  of  Cynips,  of  which  1100 
individuals  have  been  found  in  a  single  galL  The  Oak  is  by  no 
means  the  only  species  of  vegetable  infected  by  these  insects  ; 
but  a  larger  number  of  Grall-flies  appear  to  be  restricted  to  it 
than  to  any  other  plant.  The  Rose  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
one  species,  which  causes  the  flower-bud  to  be  developed  into  a 
gall  in  a  very  curious  manner. — An  insect^  considered  as  belong* 
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ing  to  this  family,  deposits  its  eggs  m  the  seeds  of  the  most 
forward  wild  figs  of  the  Levant.  The  modern  Greeks,  following 
a  custom  handed  down  to  them  bj  their  forefathers,  fasten  sever- 
al of  these  fruits  among  the  later  figs  ;  and  the  insects  escaping 
from  them,  covered  with  pollen,  make  their  way  into  the  unfer- 
tiliaed  fruit,  and  thus  contribute  to  its  maturity  (Botany,  §  673). 
This  operation  is  termed  caprificcUian.  The  larvss  of  some  of 
the  species  are  parasitic  upon  other  insects. 

756.  The  family  of  Ichnsukonidje  may  be  regarded  as  pe* 
culiarly  characteristic  of  the  Entomophagous  section.  The  female 
Ichneumon  deposits  her  eggs,  by  means  of  her  sharp-pointed ' 
ovipositor,  only  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects,— chiefly  the  cater- 
pillars of  Lepidoptera,  or  the  lai'vae  of  the  Phytophagous  section 
of  Hymenoptera.  Some  of  them  have  a  very  long  ovipositor, 
which  is  used  to  insert  the  eggs  into  the  bodies  of  Caterpillars 
that  live  beneath  the  bark,  or  in  the  crevices  of  wood  ;  whilst 
those  in  which  this  instrument  is  short,  place  their  eggs  in  or 
upon  the  bodies  of  caterpillars,  to  which  they  can  obtain  easier 
access.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  these  situations,  how- 
ever ;  but  employ  for  the  same  purpose  the  e^s  or  pupae,  or 
even  the  perfect  Insects,  although  most  of  them  prefer  the  larvss. 
The  young  Ichneumons,  when  hatched  as  footless  grubs,-^some- 
times  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  body  of  one  caterpillar, — 
devour  only  the  fatty  parts,  which  are  not  absolutely  essential 
to  life  ;  and  the  animal  they  infest  may  continue  to  exist  for 
some  time,  thus  affording  them  a  continued  supply  of  nutriment ; 
but  when  the  Ichneumons  are  ready  to  undergo  their  last  meta- 
morphosis, they  either  pierce  the  skin  and  escape,  or  else  they 
kill  their  victim,  and  perform  their  changes  within  its  body. 
The  perfect  Ichneumons  feed  solely  upon  the  juices  of  flowers, 
and  fly  about  with  considerable  agility  in  search  of  their  nutri- 
ment, or  of  proper  situations  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs. 
It  is  in  the  genus  Pimpla^  that  the  ovipositor  attains  its  greatest 
development,  its  length  being  in  some  exotic  species  as  much  as 
three  or  four  inches  ;  when  not  in  use,  it  is  inclosed  in  two 
long  channeled  filaments,  which  unite  to  receive  it  like  a  sheath. 
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This  fiunily  ia  extremely  numerous.  Probably  more  than  3000 
species  exist  in  Europe  alone  ;  and  the  number  peculiar  to  other 

partsoftheglobe 
may  fairly  be 
reckoned  as  at 
least  equal. 
Scarcely  any 
tribe  of  Insects 
is  free  from 
their  attacks  ; 
although,  as  al« 
ready  stated,  the 
Lepidoptera  are 
the  chief  suf- 
ferers. In  re- 
straining the 
multiplication  of 
many     Insects, 

which  commit  great  injury  against  the  Agriculturist,  the  Ich- 
neumonidae  render  essential  service  to  Man  ;  and  there  is  no 
mode  in  which  they  can  be  said  to  do  him  any  counteracting 
injury. 

757.  The  family  CHALCiDiDiE,  or  Chalcis  tribe,  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  parasitic  insects,  distinguished  by  their- 
generally  very  minute  size  (their  length  seldom  exceeding  a 
line  or  two),  their  brilliant  metallic  or  variegated  colours,  and 
their  nearly  veinless  wings.  Like  the  Ichneumonidae,  they  are 
all  parasitic  upon  other  insects  in  their  early  states  ;  the  majority 
infesting  the  larv»  and  pupae ;  but  some,  from  their  minute 
size,  being  reared  within  the  eggs  of  other  insects.  They  are 
especially  destructive  to  Lepidoptera ;  but  they  will  also  attack 
the  species  of  most  of  the  other  Orders.  Not  unfrequently  they 
deposit  their  eggs  in  various  kinds  of  galls,  formed  by  the  agency 
of  the  preceding  families;  and  their  progeny,  when  hatched, 
attack  and  subsist  on  the  larvae  inclosed  within  :  and  there  are 
some  species,  whose  larvae  are  parasitic  upon  those  of  other  para- 
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sitic  insects.  Lastlj,  the  Chrtsidida,  or  Ruby-taUed  Uies, 
constitute  a  small  groap,  distinguished  bj  having  the  abdomen 
composed  of  only  from  three  to  five  segments, — the  remainder 
being  formed  into  a  tubular  apparatus,  capable  of  being  drawn 
together,  or  extended  like  a  telescope,  and  having  a  minute  sting 
or  ovipositor  at  its  extremity.  These  insects,  although  but  of 
small  or  moderate  size,  are  amongst  the  most  splendid  of  our 
native  species ;  being  adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  tints, — 
usually  blue  and  green  on  the  head  and  thorax,  and  a  fiery 
copper-colour  or  ruby  on  the  abdomen  ;. hence  they  have  been 
termed  the  humming-birds  amongst  insects.  They  may  be 
observed  during  the  hottest  sunshine,  fiying  and  running  with 
great  vivacity  over  walls,  palings,  sand-banks,  and  occasionally 
npon  fiowers  (especially  those  of  the  Umbelliferae)  and  leaves. 
The  females  do  not  insert  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects 
or  their  larvse,  but  take  an  opportunity  of  depositing  them  in  the 
nests  of  the  different  Wild-Bees  and  other  Hymenoptera,  during 
the  period  when  the  latter  are  provisioning  their  nests  for  the 
support  of  their  own  progeny ;  which  is  thus  starved  by  the 
intruder,  whose  voracity  is  such  as  to  require  the  whole  supply 
of  food  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  legitimate  occupiers  of  the 
nest.  In  this  habit  these  insects  closely  resemble  the  Cuckoo 
(§  351).  In  many  points  of  structure,  the  Chrysididsa  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Aculeate  Hymenoptera ;  and  they  may 
be  considered  as  intermediate  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  Order. 

758.  Section  III.  Aculeata  Pr^bdones.  The  Hymenoptera 
of  the  Aculeate  division,  like  those  of  the  second  section  of  the 
Terebrantia,  have  the  abdomen  connected  with  the  thorax  by 
means  of  a  peduncle  or  foot-stalk,  which  is  often  (as  in  the 
Wasp)  extremely  slender. — The  Fredaceous  subdivision  of  this 
group  contains  several  families ;  of  which  the  most  important 
only  will  be  noticed  in  detail. 

759.  The  Crabronidjr,  Larridjb,  Bembecidjs,  Sphegidje, 
ScoLnDiE,  and  AIutil'  id^,  may  all  be  considered  under  one 
general  description  ;  they  form  a  group,  which  may  be  termed, 
from  their  peculiar  habits,  that  of  Fossores^  or  Diggers  ;  and 
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thejr  are  commonly  known  as  Sand  and  Wood  Waspt,  Thej  are 
solitary  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  consequently  no  neuters  exist 
among  them.  In  general  the  females  excavate  cells  in  the 
ground,  or  in  posts,  timbers,  &c.;  in  which  they  deposit — 
together  with  their  eggs — various  larvsB  or  perfect  insects^  and 
(in  some  species)  even  spiders,  which  are  destined  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  progeny  when  hatched.  Occasionally  the  insects 
composing  this  store  are  first  stung  to  death ;  but  sometiiaaB 
they  are  only  slightly  stung,  and  are  jfiaally  killed  by  the  larvse 
when  they  oome  forth, from  their  eggs, — being  in  this  manner 
rendered  powerless,  whilst  their  bodies  are  prevented  from 
decomposing.  *The  perfect  insects  are  generally  very  active, 
and  fond  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  especially  those  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous tribe.  They  delight  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  flying  and 
running  over  sand-banks  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  and 
keeping  their  wings  in  constant  agitation  ;  some  of  the  tropical 
species  are  among  the  largest  of  the  order,  and  their  sting  is  very 
severe.  The  Sand-burrowers  excavate  their  nests,  by  means  of 
powerful  brushes,  with  which  their  legs  are  furnished ;  whilst 
the  Wood-burrowers  use  for  this  purpose  their  strong  broad 
mandibles,  which  are  provided  with  tooth-like  projections. 

760.  The  next  family,  that  of  FoRMiciDiB,  is  composed  of 
the  well-known  and  singularly  interesting  tribes  oi  Ants  (the 
White  Ants,  improperly  so  called,  belonging  however  to  the 
preceding  order)  ;  which  are  distinguished  from  all  the  Hymen- 
optera  previously  described,  by  their  habit  of  residing  under- 
ground in  numerous  societies,  and  by  the  existence  of  neuters 
among  them,  by  which  class  the  labours  of  the  community  are 
chiefly  performed.  The  males  and  females,  which  constitute 
but  a  small  proportion  of  each  community,  are  alone  furnished 
with  wings ;  the  former  are  the  smallest  The  neuters  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  males,  and  for  the  most  part 
resemble  the  females  in  conformation  ;  but  the  thorax  is 
smaller,  not  having  to  give  attachment  to  wings.  The  nests 
of  Ants  are  differently  constructed  in  the  different  species,  but 
all  are  very  curiously  and  regularly  arranged  ;  some  account  of 
them  will  be  given  hereafter.     The  males  and  females  leave  the 
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nest  as  Boon  as  they  havo  acquired  their  wings ;  and  go 
forth  together  into  the  air.  The  males  soon  die,  without  re- 
entering their  former  abode.  Of  the  females  some  return,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  in  -the  original  nest ;  whilst  others  go  to  a 
distance,  and  become  the  foundresses  of  new  colonies  :  they,  too, 
lose  their  wings  at  this  period,  sometimes  stripping  them  off 
with  their  own  feet,  in  other  instances  being  deprived  of  them 
by  the  neuters. — These  last  not  only  construct  the  nest^  hot 
most  carefully  tend  the  young  grubs ;  supplying  them  with 
food,  moving  them  on  fine  days  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
nest  to  give  them  heat,  and  carrying  them  back  again  at  the 
approach  of  night  or  bad  weather,  and  defending  them  when 
attacked  by  enemies.  In  most  cases  the  species  consist  only  of 
three  kinds  of  individuals,  males,  females,  and  neuters  ;  but  in  a 
good  many  species,  some  of  the  latter  are  larger  and  rather  dif- 
ferently formed  from  the  rest,  and  appear  to  be  the  soldiers  of 
the  community; — not  only  defending  their  own  nests  against 
attacks,  but  actually  making  war  upon  the  nests  of  other  species 
of  Ants  (as  will  be  hereafter  detailed),  and  keeping  their  cap- 
tives in  slavery.  Ants  are  well  known  to  be  extremely  fond  of 
saccharine  matters ;  and  they  seem  greatly  to  relish  the  fluid 
which  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  Aphides  and  Coccidaa  (§  786, 
786).  Some  species  even  collect  Aphides  into  flocks,  and  keep 
them,  as  it  were,  in  pastures ;  which  they  connect  with  their 
nests  by  means  of  galleries,  built  along  the  stems  and  branches 
of  trees  ;  and  they  protect  the  eggs  of  these  insects  in  their  own 
nests,  especially  in  bad  seasons. 

761 .  The  family  of  YssPiDiB,  or  WaspSy  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  Hymenoptera,  by  the  wings  being  folded,  when  at  rest, 
throughout  their  entire  length.  In  general  these  insects  are 
social;  the  communities,  however,  being  small.  In  such  cases, 
there  are  neuters^  or  individuals  of  neither  sex  ;  but  these  are 
not  destitute  of  wings.  There  are  also  some  solitary  Wasps 
(whose  habits  resemble  those  of  the  Fossores,  whilst  their 
general  structure  is  more  conformable  to  that  of  the  Social 
Wasps),  among  which  no  neuters  exist— The  best-known  of 
the  Social  Wasps,  sueh  as  the  Common  Wasp  of  this  country, 
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construct  their  nests  with  bits  of  wood,  bark,  &c,  which  they 
separate  with  their  jaws  and  reduce 
to  a  pulp ;  and  this  pulp,  when  ex- 
panded and  dried,  forms  a  paper-like 
substance.  With  this  are  built  layers 
of  hexagonal  cells,  one  row  being 
joined  to  the  under  side  of  another. 
The  top  row  is  attached,  in  some 
species,  merely  to  the  under  side  of 
a  branch,  or  to  the  roof  of  a  slight 
hollow,  by  which  it  may  be  in  some 
degree  protected  ;  but  in  other 
species,  the  whole  comb  is  enveloped 
in  a  covering,  formed  by  several 
layers  of  the  same  paper-like  sub- 
stance with  one  or  more  apertures  (Fig.  488  ;  and  Andc. 
Phtsiol.  Fig.  267).  Wasps  feed  in  their  perfect  state  upon 
insects,  meat,  fruit,  &c  ;  and  nourish  their  young  with  the 
juices  of  those  substances.  A  Brazilian  species  stores  up  an 
abundant  provision  of  honey. — The  nests  of  the  Solitary  Wasps 

aro  formed  of  earth  ; 
they  are  sometimes 
concealed  in  holes  of 
walls,  in  the  earth,  or 
old  wood  ;  and  some- 
times they  are  fixed  to 
plants.  The  parents 
3tore  them  with  insects 
pio.4».-N«TOFV«PAHoL8ATicA.  ^r    catcrpilUirs,  which 

they  have  previously  wounded  with  their  stings.  These  nests 
contain  a  succession  of  cells,  in  each  of  which  a  single  egg  is 
deposited. 

762.  Section  IV.  The  Hymenoptera  belonging  to  the  Mel- 
Uferous,  or  honey-collecting,  division  of  the  Aculeata,  are  known 
by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  hind  feet ;  of  which  the 
first  joint  is  compressed  and  extended  into  the  form  of  a  square 
plate,  and  provided  on  the  inside  with  brush-like  tufts  ;  these 
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organs  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  coUecting  and  carrying 

the  pollen   of  flowers,  which  is  destined  for  the  nourishment 

of  the  young.     All  the  insects  of  this 

trihe  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 

Bees ;  but  the  tribe,  like  that  of  Wasps, 

contains  two  different  groups, — in  one  of 

which  the  species  are  all  solitary,  and  there 

are  only  two  kinds  of  individuals — males 

and  females — in  each ;   whilst  the  others 

often  live  in  societies  of  greater  or  less 

extent,  but  are  chiefly  distinguished  from 

the  former  by  certain  peculiarities  in  the     ^°'wowcwo  ber**  ^' 

structure  of  the  mouth. 

763.  In  the  Bees  which  constitute  the  family  AxDRENiDiE, 
the  tongue  is  short,  and  blunt  at  the  extremity,  and  the  mcntum 
or  chin  is  elongated.  They  are  always  solitary  in  their  habits  ; 
the  females  form  burrows  in  the  ground,  usually  in  sandy  places, 
and  provision  these  with  masses  of  pollen  and  honey,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  deposit  their  eggs.  Each  nest  contains 
several  such  masses,  each  provided  with  an  egg,  and  separated 
from  its  neighbours  by  small  partitions  of  earth.  The  perfect 
Bees  usually  make  their  appearance  in  the  spring. 

764.  The  Apid^,  or  True  BeeSy  are  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  by  the  great  length  of  the  tongue^  which  exhibits  the 
structure  described  in  §  672.  Their  habits  are  very  various  and 
exceedingly  interesting,  their  nests  being  constructed  of  the  most 
different  materials,  and  often  displaying  great  ingenuity.  Many 
of  them  burrow  in  the  ground  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bees  of 
the  preceding  family ;  others,  known  as  Mason  Bees,  build  a 
small  edifice,  consisting  of  several  cells,  with  grains  of  sand  or 
gravel,  which  they  fasten  together  with  a  viscid  saliva  ;  the 
Carpenter  Bees  (Pig.  490)  form  their  cells  in  dead  wood, 
which  they  excavate  with  their  powerful  jaws  ;  whilst  the  Up" 
holsterer  Bees  construct  their  nests  with  pieces  of  leaves,  which 
they  cut  into  the  requisite  form  with  surprising  dexterity.  The 
purpose  of  these  operations  is,  in  all  instances,  to  form  a  series 
of  cells,  in  each  of  which  an  egg  is  deposited,  with  a  supply  of 
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pollen  paste  for  the  nutrition  of  the  larvae.  Some  species,  snch 
as  those  of  the  genera  Namada^  MeUeta^  and  Codioxys,  do  not 
trouble  themselyes  with  the  construction- of  a  nest,  but  introduce 
their  eggs  into  the  cells  of  other  species  of  Bees. 


Fig.  480.— xtlooopa,  om  Ckmnma.  Bn ;  ako  nbr. 


765.  Of  the  Social  Bees,  or  Afidjb,  there  are  two  principal 
groups  ;  the  first  consisting  of  the  Humble-Bees  or  Wild-Bees ; 
and  the  second  of  the  Hive-Bees.  The  Bombi,  or  Humble-Bees^  of 

which  there  are  many 
species  in  this  coun- 
try, live  in  curious 
habitations,  which 
are  sometimes  exca- 
vated at  a  consider- 
able depth  in  the 
ground,  and  some- 
times built  upon 
its  surface,  beneath 
stones,  &C.  The  so- 
cieties consist,  in  y 
some  species,  of  about 
fifty  or  sixty  indivi- 
duals ;  in  others  of  an  many  as  200  or  300.    They  contain  three 
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kinds  of  individuals, — males,  females,  and  neuters :  of  these 
the  females  are  the  largest,  and  the  neuters  the  smallest. 
The  females  alone  survive  the  winter ;  and  they  employ  the  first  - 
fine  days  in  spring  to  commence  their  nests,  which  they  very 
quickly  excavate,  and  supply  with  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
pollen  for  the  nourishment  of  the  first  brood.  This  consists 
exclusively  of  workers  or  neuters  ;  which,  after  having  undergone 
their  transformations,  assist  in  the  labours  of  the  nest, — ^both  by 
the  construction  of  new  cells,  the  collection  of  food,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  larvce.  It  is  not  until  the  autumn,  that  the  males 
and  females  are  produced.  The  former  proceed  from  eggs  laid 
by  females,  so  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  that  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  workers.  At  the  commencement  of  winter,^  all  but 
the  larger  females  die;  these  remain  in  a  sort  of  chamber  distinct 
from  the  rest,  rendered  warm  by  a  carpeting  of  moss  and  grass  ^ 
but  without,  as  it  would  appear,  any  supply  of  food. 

766.  It  is  in  the  Hive-Bees^  that  the  arts  of  construction, 
and  the  union  of  individuals  in  societies,  are  exhibited  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  These  societies  contain  but  a  single 
perfect  female,  commonly  termed  the  Queen, — several  hundred 
males,  which  are  known  as  Drones, — and  about  twenty  thousand 
Workers  or  Neuters.  It  is  by  the  latter  that  all  the  labours  of  the 
hive, — the  construction  of  the  combs,  the  collection  of  food,  and  the 
nourishment  of  the  larvsB, — are  performed.  The  accompanying 
figures  exhibit  the  relative  sizes  and  aspects  of  these  three  kinds. 
The  wax  of  which  the  comb  is  constructed,  is  secreted  by  tlie 
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insects  themselves,  in  little  soales,  which  work  out  between  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  These  are  taken  up  and  kneaded  by 
the  jaws,  and  applied  in  the  proper  place.     The  cells  are  for  the 
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reception  of  the  egg^  of  honey  and  of  the  pollen  of  flowers 
mixed  with  honey,  into  a  paste  known  as  beo-bread.  This  food 
is  not  deposited  in  the  cells  with  the  eggs ;  hut  is  supplied  to  the 
larrse  hy  the  workers,  which  tend  them  most  assiduously.  The 
honey  is  stored  up  for  the  support  of  the  adults  through  the 
winter ;  a  considerahle  proportion  of  the  Neuters  surviving,  as 
well  as  the  Queen,  when  the  supply  of  food  is  sufficient.  The 
Drones  are  killed  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  hy  the  stings  of  the 
workers,  heing  themselves  unprovided  veith  any  means  of  defence. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  central  part  of  each  comh,  which  is  the 
warmest  situation ;  those  which  are  to  produce  Drones  have 
cells  constructed  for  them,  which  are 
rather  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  those 
from  which  Queens  are  to  he  reared, 
termed  royal  cells,  are  much  larger  and 
of    different    form.      When    so    many 

pio.405.-RoTia.  CELL.       y^^^^  ^^»  ^  produced,  that  the  hive 

is  over-peopled,  colonies  are  sent  forth 

with  young  queens  in  search  of  another  habitation.     Further 

details  on  the  economy  of  Bees  have  been  elsewhere  given 

(Anim.  Phtsiol.  §§  712— 716), 
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767.  This  Order,  characterised,  as  formerly  stated,  by  the 
downy  covering  of  the  wings,  contains  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful forms  of  the  whole  class,  as  well  as  some  of  the  largest. 
The  number  of  species  it  comprehends  is  very  considerable, 
although  inferior  to  that  of  the  Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  or 
Diptera  ;  it  probably  includes  one-sixth  of  the  whole  class.  All 
the  insects  of  this  Order  are  commonly  ranked  as  Butterflies^ 
Moths^  and  Sphinges  or  Hawk-moths;  and  whilst  they  are  most 
readily  distinguished  from  all  others,  there  is  so  much  general 
resemblance  among  themselves,  that  the  difficulty  of  classifying 
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them  is  often  considerable.     The  poeeeMion  of  scales  upon  their 

wings  is  not  alto- 
gether peculiar  to 
them,  for  they  are 
found  upon  the 
wings  and  bodies 
of  other  insects ; 
but  it  is  only  in 
these, that  the  wings 
are  covered  with 
Pio.  4M^FsATHBMCALss  ow  TH«  GoAT-MOTu.         8"ch  completelaycrs 

of  them.  The  scales 
are  generally  of  somewhat  oval  form,  terminating  at  one  end  in 
a  kind  of  stalk,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  membrane  of 
the  wing ;  and  on  this  they  are  arranged  in  rows,  overlapping 
each  other  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  They  may  be  easily  rubbed  off 
with  the  finger,  and  the  bare  membrane  is  left,  which  is  then 
seen  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  wings  of  other  insects.  The 
number  of  scales  covering  the  wings  of  the  Silkworm  Moth,  has 
been  estimated  at  about  400,000 ;  it  is  entirely  tj  these  that  the 
colours  of  the  wings  are  due,  which  are  frequently  so  gorgeous  in 
this  Order.  In  a  few  species,  the  wings  are  partially,  or  even 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  scales  ;  but  the  structure  of  the  mouth, 
and  their  alliance  in  general  characters  with  other  species,  leave 
no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  this  Order.  Of  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  Insects  composing  this  Order,  for  ntctiouj 
mention  has  been  already  made  (§  674) ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore placed  at  the  head  of  the  Haastellate  or  Suctorial  group,  as 
the  Coleoptera  are  at  the  head  of  the  Mandibulate  insects.  Of  their 
metamorphosis,  also,  an  account  has  been  given ;  and  it  now 
only  remains  to  des'^ribe  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  larvss 
and  pupsB  of  this  Order. 

768.  The  first  three  segments  of  the  body,  in  the  Lepidopterous 
larvsB,  have  each  a  pair  of  simple,  short,  and  jointed  feet ;  which 
are  the  rudiments  of  those  of  the  perfect  insect.  Behind  these  are 
a  variable  number  of  temporary  appendages,  called  j?r^i«^,  which 
are  thick,  short,  fleshy  tubercles,  armed  at  their  extremity  with 
a  great  number  of  minute  hooks ;  and  furnished  with  powerful 

VOL.  11.  o 
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mnaoles.  There  are  usually  five  pairs  of  these*— four  of  them 
saoceeding  the  true  legs,  and  another  proceeding  from  the  last 
^segment  of  the  hodj.  Those  possessing  pro-legs  on  nearly  every 
segment,  crawl  upon  all  the  feet  at  once,  after  the  manner  of 
the  M3rriapoda ;  hut  those  which  have  only  a  small  number  of 
pro-legs  adopt  a  different  method.  They  seize  fast  hold  of  the 
objects  on  which  they  are  stationed,  with  the  six  true  legs  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  body,  a^id  then  elevate  the  intermediate 

segments    into    an 
^  arch,     until     they 

"'  -'■  >^^^=^-^t_  bring  the  pro-legs 
behind  close  to  the 
others ;  they  then 
disengage  the  true 
feet,  and  retaining 
hold  with  the  pro* 
legs,  they  thrust  Uie 
body  to  its  full 
length,  and  then  re- 
commence the  same 
manceuvre,  which 
They  are  called,  from  this  circnm* 
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they  execute  very  quickly. 


Fm.  4M.— 1.  CAxmnrtLLAM  or  SirAixow-^AiLSD  Mom  {OwrapUrpx  aamhmMrimh 
8.  CAimjinxxAB  of  piuvr  Hawk-Moth  (<^^iMr  liffustrl), 

stance,  Loopers  or  Geometers.     Many  of  them  resemble  small 
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pisMS  of  stick  in  their  forms  and  colonrs ;  as  well  as  in  their 
mode  of  ocoasionallf  standing  fixed  to  twigs,  by  their  hind  legs 
only,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Snch  an  attitude  requires  a 
great  amonnt  of  mnscular  force ;  and  we  find  that  the  muscular 
83r8tem  of  these  Caterpillars  is  very  complicated  and  highly 
devdoped  (Fig.  499).  It 
was  stated  by  Lyonnet,  who 
devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
larva  of  the  Goat-moth,  that 
this  contains  4041  distinct 
muscles. 

769^  The  greater  number 
of  Caterpillars  are  vegetable- 
feeders,  most  of  them  confin- 
ing themselves  to  the  leaves 
of  plants;  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  development 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
plants  on  the  one  hand,  with 
that  of  the  Caterpillars  and 
Butterflies  which  are  respectively  to  feed  upon  them,  cannot  but 
strike  every  one  as  a  beautiful  example  of  creative  foresight.— 

But  there  are  some  Caterpillars, 
which  are  adapted  to  feed  upon 
^  such  flowers,  as  come  forth  early 
in  the  year ;  and  others  attack 
seeds,  roots,  and  even  the  woody 
portion  of  the  stem.  More- 
over, there  are  a  few  which  live 
in  this  state  upon  animal  matter, 
such  as  wool,  liides,  leather,  and 
fat.  Many  can  digest  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  alimentary  materials;  whilst  there  are  others 
that  can  only  find  support  on  some  one  kind, — the  leaves  of  a 
particular  species  of  plant  for  example.  The  habits  of  Caterpil- 
lars  are  extremely  various.     Some  burrow  into  the  substance  of 
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leaves,  in  which  thej  excavate  galleries  ;  others  envelope  them- 
selves in  the  membrane  pf  the  leaf  itself,  which  thej  roll  together 
and  attach  by  threads, — as  seen  in  Fig.  500,  representing  the 
nest  of  the  larva  of  Tortrix  viridana  (a  small  nocturnal  moth)^ 
which  is  constracted  by  rolling  the  leaves  of  the  Oak.  Many 
construct  cases  or  sheaths,  either  fixed  or  portable,  by  aggluti- 
nating several  substances  together, — as  is  done  by  the  larva  of 
of  the  common  Clothes'-Moth  ;  and  there  are  some  that  live  in 
societies,  dwelling  together  under  a  tent  of  silk,  which  they  spin 
in  common,  and  which  serves  to  defend  them  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather. 

770.  The  imago,  or  perfect  Insect,  when  it  throws  off  its 
last  envelope  and  comes  forth  into  the  air,  of  which  it  is  hence- 
forth to  be  one  of  the  gayest  inhabitants,  is  not  altogether 
perfect,  although  capable  of  very  soon  becoming  so.  The  wings 
appear  at  f(rst  very  slightly  developed,  and  sometimes  even 
hang  loosely  at  the  sides ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  animal 
has  injected  their  trachea  with  air, — by  taking  several  full 
inspirations  and  then  forcing  it  into  these  passages, — that  they 
become  expanded  so  as  to  serve  for  flight.  From  that  period 
the  body  is  supported  by  them,  during  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  their  active  state ;  the  legs  being  weak  and  used  only 


VIO.  Ml.— TOKTOISB-BHXLL 
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to  rest  upon,  and  one  pair  being  sometimes  undeveloped  (Fig. 
602). 

77 1 .    The  Lepidopterous  insects  are  divided  into  two  sections  ; 
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which  differ  alike  in  their  conformstion  and  habits.  These  are» 
— I.  The  Rhopalogera,  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  or  Butterflies^ 
which  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  vertical  position  of  the 
wings  during  repose,  and  by  their  having  the  antennae  slender,  and 
terminated  by  a  small  club  ; — 11.  The  Heterocera,  or  Maths^  in 
which  the  wings  are  horizontal  in  repose,  and  the  posterior  pair 
are  furnished  with  a  small  bristle  on  their  anterior  margin, 
which  usually  fits  into  a  small  loop  in  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
anterior  wings,  and  thus  holds  the  wings  connected  during  flight. 
This  structure  does  not  exist  in  the  Butterflies.  The  antenne 
in  the  Moths  are  generally  bristle-shaped,  and  frequently  plu- 
mose. 

772.     Section  I.    Rhopalooera. — This  section  corresponds 
with  the  Linnaean  genus  PapiUo  ;  which  is  now,  however,  very 

much  subdivided. 
TheButterfliesare 
distingubhed  frcMn 
the  other  Lepi- 
doptera  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their 
colouring,  and  by 
the  beauty  of  the 
under  as  well  as 
the  upper  side  of 
the  wings.  Their 
Caterpillars  have  usually  sixteen  feet ;  and  their  Pupss  are 
nearly  always  destitute  of  any  silken  envelope,  and  are  attached 
by  the  taiL  The  PupsB  of  a  great  many  species  of  this  group 
are  ornamented  with  golden  spots  ;  from  which  circumstance  the 
name  Chrysalis  is  derived  :  this  term  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
limited  to  the  Pupa  of  the  Butterflies  ;  but  it  is  now  in  such  ge- 
neral use,  as  applied  to  all  Pupae,  that  it  is  undesirable  so  to  re- 
strict it,  and  the  term  ^ure/ta  (which  means  in  Latin  what 
Chrysalis  does  in  Greek)  is  often  employed  by  Entomologists  to 
designate  these  Pupas.  To  the  genus  Vanessoy  distinguished  by 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  antennae  in  a  short  knob,  belong 
several  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British  Buiterflies  ; — such 
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as  the  Peacock  (Fig.  ^04),  the  Painted  Ladj,  the  CamberweU 
Beauty,  the  Red  Admiral  the  Tortoise-shell,  and  others.  The 
subdivisions  of  this  Section  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  each 


mM[i\\. 


no.  MM^PXAOOGK  BvrmvLT. 

Other  in  structure  and  habits,  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  describe 
them  more  minutely. 

773.  Section  II. — The  Heteboceba,  indnding  the  different 
kinds  of  Mothty  present  a  much  greater  variety  of  structure  than 
the  Butterflies,  and  are  in  consequence  divided  into  many  fami- 


Fio.  80A^~ftnu)rx  of  tmb  Yutm. 


lies.  By  many  Entomologists  they  are  primarily  separated  into 
two  sections,  of  which  the  first,  that  of  the  Cbepusculabia,  or 
ffatok-motha,  corresponds  with  the   Linnsnan  genus   Sphinx; 
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wbich  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  attituicles,  resembling 
that  of  the  sculptured  Sphinx  of  antiquity,  into  which  the  larva 
sometimes  throws  itself  (Fig.  498,  ^).  The  Moths  have  the  an- 
tenna prismatic,  and  usually  thickened  towards  the  extremity, 
although  the  apex  is  slender'  and  pointed.  Although  the  Lepi- 
doptera  arranged  under  this  division  are  mostly  twilight-fliers, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  all ;  for  there  are  some  which  come  abroad 
in  open  day,  and  suck  the  juices  of  flowers  with  their  long  trunks, 
whilst  the  sun  is  brightly  illumining  their  wings.  These  species 
are  observed  to  be  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  the  rest ;  the 
body  and  wings  in  most  of  the  Sphinges  having  a  dull,  brownish- 
grey  aspect,  like  that  of  many  Owls,  whose  habits  are  similar. 
The  larvse  have  always  sixteen  feet ;  and  the  pupie  are  either 
inclosed  in  a  cocoon,  or  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  The  perfect 
insects  make  a  loud  humming  noise  in  their  flight. — One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  ^his  group  is  the  Acherontia  atropoSy  Death's- 
Head  Moih  (Fig.  412),  which  is  distinguished  by  the  skuU-like 
patch  on  the  back  of  the  thorax,  as  well  as  by  the  squeaking  sound 
which  it  emits.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  body, 
the  sudden  appearance  of  this  insect  in  large  numbers  has  been 
commonly  regarded  as  ominous  of  evil.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to 
Bees ;  entering  their  hives,  devouring  their  honey,  and  alarpaing 
them  so  much,  that  they  keep  aloof  from  it  instead  of  attacking 
it,  although  it  has  no  means  of  defence.  The  Macroglossa  iieUo" 
tarum,  or  Humming-bird  Hawk-Moth,  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  "  Bee-bird, **  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  diur- 
nal species ;  and  is  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of  the  sound 
which  it  produces,  when  feeding  poised  upon  its  wings.  It  might 
tiius  be  almost  regarded  as  the  representative,  in  our  own  climes, 
of  those  feathered  beauties  after  which  it  is  named,  that  delight 
the  eyes  of  the  observer  of  Nature  in  tropical  regions. 

774.  The  group  of  Nocturna,  or  True  Mo^,  forming 
the  second  division  of  the  Heterocerous  Lepidoptera,  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  of  the  Order,  and  includes  the  laigest  spe- 
cies. In  their  general  aspect,  Sphinges  and  Moths  are  some- 
what alike  ;  but  they  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  the  antennas,  which  taper  in  the  ktter  from  base  to  point. 
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Many  of  them  have  no  distinct  trunk ;  and  in  some  species  tfa« 
females  are  almost,  or  altogether,  without  wings.  Sometime** 
the  wings  can  be  rolled  round  the  body ;  and  in  a  few  instance^ 
they  fold  longitudinally,  like  a  fan.  Tlie  greater  part  of  thest 
Lepidoptera  fly  by  night,  and  their  colours  are  usually  dull. 
Their  Caterpillars  vary  as  to  the  number  of  their  legs,  from  ten 
to  sixteen ;  their  pupsB  are  of  rounded  form,  and  almost  always 
spin  a  cocoon.  The  large  number  of  species  belonging  to  this 
section,  and  the  general  similarity  of  their  form,  make  their 
classification  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  They  have  been 
divided  into  ten  families ;  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
notice  the  most  important. 

775.  The  first  family,  that  of  Hbpialtda,  contains  two 
interesting  genera,  Htpialut  and  Co§su$,  The  Moths  of  the 
former  are  commonly  termed  Sw^^  from  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  which  takes  place  during  the  twilight ;  the  sexes  vary 
considerably  in  appearance  and  structure,— -the  male  of  one 
species,  which  frequents  the  Hop,  being  pure  white,  whilst  the 
female  is  yellow,  with  darker  markings.  Tlie  male  is  commonly 
known  as  the  GhoH-Moih^  from  his  colour,  and  from  his  habit 
of  hovering  with  a  pendulum-like  motion,  over  one  spot  (often 
in  churchyards),  where  the  female  is  oonoealed.  The  genus 
Cassius  contains  the  Gcat-Moth^  one  of  the  largest  of  British 
Lepidoptera;  which  has  received  its  common  name  from  the 
goat-like  character  of  the  strong  scent  emitted  by  the  larva. 
This  larra  feeds  upon  the  wood  of  willow-trees,  which  it  per- 
forates in  every  direction,  and  thus  so  greatly  weakens  the  trees, 
that  they  are  often  blown  down  with  the  first  strong  wind.  It 
was  this  lanra,  which  was  so  laboriously  dissected  by  Lyonnet 
(§  768)  ;  and  his  researches  were  continued  upon  the  pupa  and 
imago,  so  as  to  constitute  the  most  elaborate  and  complete 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  any  Insect,  that  has  been  yet  given  to 
the  world. 

776.  The  family  of  BoMBTCiDiS  consists  of  Moths  allied  to 
that  of  the  common  SUk-vDorm,  The  pupse  are  inclosed  in 
cocoons  of  pure  silk,  frequently  of  very  firm  texture  ;  and  they 
are  rarely  subterranean.     The  prevailing  hues  of  these  Moths 
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are  grey  or  fiiwn  colour ;  and  mukj  of  the  larger  species  haye 
the   wings  ornamented  with  eje-like  spots  (Fig.  506).    This 


Pm.  ao*.— Empoiob  Mom. 

tribe  contains  the  largest  species  of  Lepidoptera.  The  ScOurnia 
pavonia  majwr^  found  in  France,  has  been  seen  to  attain  the 
breadth  of  five  inches  across  the  wings;  and  the  Satumia  pavonia 
minor^  or  Emperor  Moth  of  this  country  (Fig.  506),  attains  the 
breadth  of  3^  inches.   Many  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the 
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oontriyances  they  adopt  for  security  in  the  Chrysalis  state ;  and 
among  the  most  so  is  the  Satumia  promUhea  (Fig.  507)9  ^ 
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American  species,  which,  previously  to  spinning,  draws  together 

the  sides  of  a  leaf  (within  which  it  afterwards  forms  its  cocoon), 

and  fastens  its  stalk 
to  the  stem  by  a 
strong  silken  web 
(Fig.  508).  The 
genus  Bombyx  is 
one  of  great  in- 
terest and  import- 
ance, as  contaimng 
the  Bombyx  mori, 
whose  larva  fur- 
nishes all  our  silk« 
Of  the  numerous 
other  species  of  the 
family,  some  much 
resemble  a  bundle 
of  dead  leaves,  both 

in  colour  and  form,  when  their  wings  are  closed ;  such  is  the 

Gastrapacha  guercifoUa,  or  Oak-leaf  Moth  (Fig.  509).     The 

Caterpillars  of  other  species  are  re- 
markable for  their  curious    habits. 

They  live  in  societies  on  the  leaves 

of  the  oak ;  and  spin,  when  young, 

a    kind    of    silken    tent,     divided 

within  into  cells.    They  may  be  seen 

to  issue  from  it  in  the  evening  in  a 

procession,  —  one   of   them,    which 

seems  to  act  as  a  guide,  advancing 

at  the  head, — two  then  following, — 

then  three, — ^then  fbur, — and  so  on, 

each  rank  containing  one  more  than 

the  preceding  one.    Hence  they  have 

been  called  processionary  caterpillars. 

Each   spins  a  separate  cocoon ;  but 

Ibey  are  united  in  regular  apposition, 

being  laid  side  by  side  against  each  other. 

777.     The  family  Noctuid^  contains  a  great  proportion  of 
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the  large  sombre-coloured  night-flying  Lepidopterous  insects ; 
it  includes  400  British  species,  which  bear  a  very  strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other. — The  family  Gbokbtbidjb,  so  named 
from  the  peculiar  mode  of  progression  of  its  Caterpillars  (§  76S\ 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding ;  but  the  moths  it  indndes  are  less 
exclusively  nocturnal,  and  are  more  brightly  coloured.     To  this 

'fiunily  belongs  the  com- 
mon Magpie  Moth  (Fig. 
510),  whose  larva  and 
pupa  have  been  already 
represented  (Fig.  497) ; 
also  the  SwattaW'iaUed 
Mothy  and  many  other 
well-known  species. ^The 
ToBTBiciDiB  constitute  a 
enmerons  group,  composed  of  minute  and  nsoally  dull-coloured 
Hoths,  whose  larva  are  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  vege- 
tation. One  of  these,  known 
as  the  Codling  Moth,  is  one 
of  the  most  destructive  ene- 
mies to  the  Apple  crops  of  this 
country ;  laying  its  eggs  in 
tiie  eyes  of  the  newly-formed 
fruit,  within  which  the  larva 
feeds,  its  presence  being  only 
indicated  by  the  premature 
falling  off  of  the  firuit. — 
Another  species  does  great 
damage  to  our  apricot  trees 
in  the  early  spring,  by  tying 
the  young  shoots  together 
with  threads,  so  firmly  that 
their  growth  is  stopped,  and 
by  devouring  the  young 
blossom-bads.  Another  species  (Fig.  400)  feeds  upon  the  Oak, 
which  in  certain  years  it  totally  strips  of  its  foliage :  its  numbers 
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being  so  great,  that  when  the  branches  of  that  tree  are  sharpljr 
beaten,  a  complete  shower  of  these  moths  is  dislodged.  And 
another  commits  great  havoc  in  our  gardens,  bj  eating  the  young 
leaves  and  buds  of  the  roses  ;  the  caterpillar  feeding  within  the 
bud,  from  which,  when  disturbed,  it  lets  itself  down  bj  a  thread. 
One  of  the  most  destructive  insects  of  this  family  is  the  Tortrix 
viiis  (the  Pi^aie  of  French  Entomologists) ;  whose  larvas  com- 
mit extensive  ravages  in  the  Vineyards  of  some  parts  of  France, 
where  they  occasionally  appear  in  very  large  numbers,  devouring 
and  tying  together  the  leaves,  and  preventing  the  development 
of  the  grapes,  by  surrounding  them  with  the  silken  threads  of 
which  they  make  their  cocoons  (Fig.  511). 

778.  The  family  TiKEiDiE  contains  those  little  Moths,  com- 
monly termed  Cloihes^'MothSf  whose  larvas  are  so  injurious  to 
woollen  stuffs  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  to  furs,  skins,  feathers, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  upon  which  their  voracity 
is  exercised.  They  use  the  stune  materials  also  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  moveable  (ases  or  sheaths ;  which  they  enlarge  with 
the  increasing  size  of  their  bodies,  both  by  adding  to  their 
extremities,  and  by  slitting  them  along  and  inserting  a  new 
piece,  so  as  to  increase  their  diameter.  In  these  tubes  they 
undergo  their  metamorphoses,  after  closing  the  orifice  with 
silk.— The  larv»  of  the  genus  Galleria  infest  Bee-hives,  feeding 
upon  honey,  forming  gtdleries  in  the  honeycomb,  and  envelopii^ 
the  bees  in  their  silken  webs,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  the  community.  The  larvie  of  most  of  these  moths, 
however,  feed  upon  fresh  vegetable  matters,  usually  attacking 
the  leaves,  from  which  some  of  the  species  manufocture  small 
portable  cases,  whilst  others  feed  upon  the  pulp  between  the 
cuticles  of  the  leaves,  leaving  the  surface  uninjured.  These  form 
curious  little  galleries  in  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  from  which 
they  are  denominated  Leaf-ndners, 

779.  The  FissiPENN^  or  Plumed  Moths  (Fig.  404),  consti- 
tute a  small  group,  distinguished  from  all  other  Lepidoptera  by 
the  singular  division  of  the  wing  into  branches  or  rays,  of  which 
each  pair  has  from  two  to  six ;  these  are  most  beautifully 
fringed  at  their  edges,  and  much  resemble  the  feathers  of  Birds. 
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Thej  are  composed  of  the  nerves  alone,  without  anj  intervening 
membrane;  this  last  seeming  to  have  been  transformed  into 
the  fringe.  The  Plumed  Moths  are  of  small  size  ;  some  of  them 
are  diurnal  and  brightly-coloured ;  others  are  twilight-fliers, 
and  of  a  duller  aspect  Some  species  have  the  power  of  folding 
up  the  wings  like  a  fan  ;  so  that,  when  closed,  thej  present  the 
appearance  of  a  single  broad  ray. 


Order  VH.— EHYNCHOTA. 

780.  The  Insects  of  this  Order,  which  correspond  with  the 
Hemiptera  of  Latreille,  present  many  curious  anomalies  both  in 
structure  and  habit  It  is  in  the  construction  of  the  mouth  that 
there  is  the  greatest  agreement ;  this  is  adapted  for  suction,  the 
lower  lip  being  elongated,  jointed,  and  channeled  like  a  gutter, 
inclosing  four  bristle-like  organs,  which  are  the  representatives 
of  the  mandibles  and  maxilla  (§  673).  Their  food  consists  of 
the  juices  of  animals  and  plants,  the  majority  deriving  their 
nourishment  Irom  the  latter  source. — Their  metamorphosis  is 
incomplete.  Their  differences  of  organisation  may  be  referred 
to  two  principal  types,  by  which  means  the  order  is  divided  into 
two  sub-orders :  these  are, — I.,  the  Homoptera,  with  the  anterior 
wings  of  the  same  consistence  (either  membranous  or  leathery) 
throughout,  and  the  mouth  directed  backwards,  so  that  the  ros- 
trum originates  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  ;— and  II., 
the  Heteroptera,  in  which  the  anterior  wings  are  distinctly 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  basal  horny,  and  the  apical  mem- 
branous ;  and  the  rostrum  springs  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  head. 

781.  Sub-order  L  Homoptsra.  All  the  Insects  of  this 
group  subsist  on  vegetable  juices  ;  and  some  of  them,  from  the 
amount  of  damage  they  commit,  are  very  injurious  to  the  culti- 
vator. Some  of  the  females  are  furnished  with  an  ovipositor, 
provided  with  several  toothed  saws ;  and  with  this  they  make 
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incisioiis  into  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants.  This  sub-order 
may  be  divided,  like  the  Coleoptera,  according  to  the  number  of 
joints  in  the  tarsi.  These  sections  are  only  three  in  number:  in 
the  first,  Trdcbra,  the  tarsi  are  <Ar«e-jointed ;  in  the  second, 
DiMBRA,  they  are  but  twa-^omt&d  ;  and  in  the  third,  Momomsra, 
they  have  but  one  joint. 

782.  Section  I.  Trikbra.  The  three-jointed  division  of  the 
Homoptera  includes  three  families,  the  CiCADiDiE,  or  Cicadas, 
the  CEBCOPiDiB,  or  Froth-hoppers,  and  the  Fulgorid^e,  or  Lan- 
tern-flies. — The  CiCADiDiE  are  the  largest  of  the  Order  ;  one 

species  measuring  between  six  and 
seven  inches  in  the  expanse  of 
its  wings.  They  are  nearly  all 
inhabitants  of  tropical  or  the 
warmer  temperate  regions  ;  only 
one  small  species  having  been 
found  in  this  country.  They  have 
large  wings,  which  are  sometimes 
transparent  and  sometimes  opaque, 
but  are  not  very  active  in  their 
habits ;  being  generally  found  upon 
trees  or  shrubs,  whose  juices  they 
suck.  The  female  makes  a  suc- 
cession of  slits  in  the  small  twigs 
with  her  ovipositor,  and  deposits  her 
eggs  in  these ;  the  young  larvae 
soon  quit  their  birth-place,  however, 
and  descend  to  the  ground,  where 
they  increase  in  size  and  become  pupae.  It  is  a  species  of  Cicada 
inhabiting  a  kind  of  Ash,  which,  by  puncturing  it,  causes  it  to 
discharge  the  sweet,  slightly  purgative  substance,  that  is  known 
as  Manna. — Of  the  peculiar  sound-producing  powers  of  the 
Cicadidae,  an  account  has  been  elsewhere  given  (Antm.  Phtsiol. 
§  679).  The  ancient  Greeks  used  the  pupae  and  perfect  insects 
ad  articles  of  food. 

783.  The  Fulgorid^  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Cicadidae,  but  are  destitute  of  organs  for  producing  sound,  and 
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have  the  l^gs  more  adapted  for  leaping.  Many  of  them  ace 
distinguished  by  a  curious  prolongation  of  the  forehead,  which 
sometimes  equals  the  rest  of  the  body  in  size.  The  shape  of 
this  projection  varies  extremely  in  the  different  species,  which 
are  numerous  in  many  tropical  regions.     It  is  in  it,  that  thc^ 

luminous  property  of  the 
Lantern-fly  (Fig.  ^18)  v 
said  to  exist ;  but  thf 
luminosity  of  this  in- 
sect,— of  which  one  spe 
des  is  a  native  of  Guiana, 
and  another  of  China, — 
is  doubted  by  many  na- 
turalists, the  evidence  in 
regard  to  it  not  being  sufficient  If  it  really  exists,  it  is  only  at 
particular  seasons.  The  Lantern-fly  of  Guiana  seems  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  with  respect  to  the  absence  of 
sound-producing  powers  in  this  family ;  for  it  is  said  to  produce, 
from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  a  loud  sound,  which  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  a  razor-grinder  at  work. 

784.  The  family  Ceroopidjs  consists  of  insects  of  small  size  ; 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  grotesqueness  of  the  forms 
they  assume.  Several  species  are  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
and  are  known  under  the  name  of  Frog-hoppen^  from  their  leap- 
ing powers;  or  of  Froth-hoppers^  firom  their  peculiar  frothy 
secretion ;  or  of  Cttekoo-ipUs,  from  the  supposed  origin  of  this  fluid. 

The  most  singular  forms, 
however,  are  confined  to 
the  tropics ;  and  exam- 
ples of  them  are  present- 
ed in  the  accompanying 
figures  of  two  Brazilian 
species,    whose    curious 

Pio.614,-a,Booydlamglolmtare;ft.B.onioUtum.      appendages    result     from 

an  extraordinary  development  of  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax. 
The  insects  of  this  family  are  often  beautifully  varied  in  their 
colours ;  they  are  constantly  found  upon  plants,  upon  the  juices 
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of  which  they  subsist  in  all  their  stages ;  and  some  of  them  are 
employed  by  certain  species  of  Ants,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
.  Apliides  (§§  760  and  785).  The  Aphrophora  spumaria  is  one  of 

the  best  known  British 
species ;  its  bmra  and 
pupa»  resembling  the 
perfect  insect  in  almost 
every  respect  save  the 
absence  of  wings,  are 
yio.5ift.-AFinu>PHORAwuiiA»iA:«,tai«o»  fouud  beneath  a  frothy 
*,  fkothy  McratiMi  i «,  papa.  exudatiou,  —  especially 

upon  willow-trees  ;  and  the  exudation  is  sometimes  so  abund- 
ant, from  the  large  number  of  these  animals,  that  persons 
walking  beneath  are  wetted  by  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
fluid.  A  species  nearly  allied  to  this,  inhabiting  Madagascar, 
discharges  a  clear  instead  of  a  frothy  fluid  ;  and  this  in  such 
quantities,  that  it  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  middl«>.  of  the  day, 
when  the  heat  is  the  greatest,  in  a  continual  shower. 

785.  Section  II.  Diheiul.  This  section  entirely  consists  of 
minute  insects  ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  family  is  that  of 
APHiDiE,  or  Plant-Lice,  These  live  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
surface  of  plants  of  almost  every  description,  and  suck  the 
juices,  by  means  of  their  proboscis,  from  the  young  shoots, 
leaves,  stems,  and  even  roots.  They  greatly  weaken  its  vigour, 
and  often  distort  young  shoots  and  leaves  ;  some  species  cause 
little  gall-like  excrescences,  by  the  irritation  they  produce.  From 
two  horn-like  processes  at  the  posterior  part  of  their  bodies,  a 
saccharine  secretion  exudes,  of  which  Ants  are  very  fond  (§  760)  ; 
and  it  is  either  this  fluid  dropped  on  the  adjacent  leaves,  or  the 
eztravasated  sap  flowing  from  the  wounds  made  by  the  insects, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  koney'dew.  In  many  of  the 
species  of  this  family,  a  large  proportion  of  the  individnab  never 
acquire  wings  ;  in  which  case  the  pupa  is  not  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  larva  or  imago ;  whilst  at  certain  parts  of  the  year, 
other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  of  both  sexes,  acquire 
wings.  The  Aphidet  which  are  seen  in  the  spring  and  summer 
are  sexless  individuals,  which  produce  living  young  by  a  process 
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of  budding  in  their  interior.  In  the  autumn  males  and  females 
are  produced  in  the  same  waj,  and  the  latter  lay  eggs,  which 
survive  the  winter  and  give  birth  to  viviparous  individuals  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  This  is  an  example  of  what  is  called  the  "  Al- 
ternation of  Generations,"  the  only  one  met  with  amongst  Insects, 
although  it  frequently  occurs  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  rapidity  of  production  of  the  viviparous 
individuals  is  enormous  ;  nine  generations  having  been  produced 
vrithin  three  months,  and  each  generation  averaging  100  indivi- 
duals. Hence  it  may  be  calculated  that,  from  a  single  Aphis, 
10,000  miUhn  mUHans  may  be  generated  in  that  short  period. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  an  immense  amount  of  damage 
should  be  done  by  them,  notwithstanding  their  very  small  size. 
Many  of  the  blights  so  injurious  to  the  gardener  and  the  agricul- 
turist, consist  really  of  Aphides ;  although,  from  the  minuteness 
of  the  insects  themselves,  they  frequently  escape  observation. 
The  Aphis  Rosa,  or  Bose  Louse,  is  one  of  those  best  known  to 
the  gardener ;  whilst  the  one  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  property  of  the  cultivator  on  a 
larger  scale  is  the  Aphis  HumuU^  or  Hop 
Fly.  Of  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  the 
pia.ne.-,APiii9Bo*a.  production  of  that  vegetable,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  duty  paid  to  the  English 
government  on  its  growth,  has  varied  from  468,000/.  to  15,400/. 
in  different  years,  aJmost  entirely  from  the  absence  of  this  insect 
in  the  former  case,  and  its  presence  in  the  latter  ;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  actual  value  of  the  crop  is,  of  course,  far  greater. 

786.  Section  UI.  Monomsba.  The  third  section  contains 
but  one  family,  that  of  Goccidjb,  sometimes  called  Scale  Insects. 
These,  although  ordinarily  of  very  small  size,  are  amongst  the 
most  injurious  to  vegetation  of  the  whole  tribe.  Like  the  last^ 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  propagation  ;  and  when 
they  once  gain  possession  of  a  plant  or  young  tree,  its  death  is 
almost  certain, — ^the  minute  size  of  the  larvse  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  exterminate  them.  They  furnish,  however,  some 
very  important  products.  The  bodies  of  many  species  are  deeply 
coloured  through  their  whole  substance,  and  yield  dyes  of  great 
value ;  the  richness  of  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  nature 
VOL.  n.  P 
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of  the  plant  on  which  they  feed.  The  Coccus  of  the  ancients 
was  a  native  of  the  Levant;  bat  that  which  furnishes  the 
^  Cochineal  so  highly  valued  at  the  present  time,  was  originally 
confined  to  Mexico,  where  it  feeds  on  the  plants  of  the  Cactus 
tribe  ;  it  has  been  introduced,  however,  along  with  its  proper 
food,  into  Spain  and  Algiers,  as  well  as  into  the  hot-houses  of 
this  country.  Immense  quantities  of  Cochineal  are  annually 
brought  to  Europe ;  In  the  year  18^0  the  quantity  imported 
into  Britain  alone  was  2,514,512  lbs.,  each  pound  containing  about 
'70,000  insects.  The  Lac  of  the  East  Indies,  which  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  composition  of  varnishes,  the  making  of  sealing- 
wax,  &c.,  is  the  product  of  another  species  of  Coccus.  The 
species  which  inhabit  our  own  country,  are  important  rather  on 
account  of  the  damage  they  conunit,  than  the  benefit  they  afford 
to  man.  The  bark  of  many  of  our  trees  often  appears  warty, 
by  reason  of  a  great  number  of  small  oval  or  rounded  bodies, 
like  a  shield  or  scale,  which  are  fixed  to  them,  and  in  which  no 
external  traces  of  the  insect  are  to  be  observed.  These,  however, 
are  larva)  belonging  to  the  tribe  in  question.  Some  of  them  are 
females  ;  others  young  males,  which  are  similar  to  them  in  form. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  they  all  undergo  singular  transforma- 
tions. The  males  fix  themselves  to  the  plant,  and  pass  into  the 
pupa  state,  in  which  they  remain  completely  at  rest ;  and  at 
last  emerge  as  winged  insects, — coming  out  of  their  cocoons 
backwards,  with  the  wings  extended  flatly  over  their  heads. 
The  females,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  attached  to  the  plant, 
and  increase  in  size,  in  consequence  of  the  development  ef  a  large 
number  of  eggs  in  their  interior  ;  but  they  undergo  scarcely  any 
other  change.  The  eggs  are  deposited  between  the  lower  side 
of  the  body,  and  the  surface  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  the  latter 
having  been  previously  covered  with  a  sort  of  cottony  secretion. 
The  parent  then  dies,  and  her  body  dries  up  and  becomes  a  solid 
cocoon,  which  covers  the  eggs.  Here  the  eggs  are  hatched  ;  and 
the  young  larvas,  which  are  at  first  active  in  their  habits,  quit 
their  envelope,  and  ascend  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ; 
there  they  affix  themselves  by  their  sucking-beak,  gradually  in- 
crease in  size,  and  lose  their  activity.     In  this  condition  they 
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pass  the  whole  winter ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  sacoeeding  spring, 
that  the  characters  of  the  sexes,  which  are  henceforth  to  be  so 
distinct^  begin  to  show  themselves. 

787.  Sub-order  II.  Hetebopteba.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Insects  of  this  group  feed,  like  the  preceding, 

upon  the  juices  of  plants ;  but  some 
of  them  prey  upon  other  and  weaker 
Insects  ;  and  a  few  species  (of 
which  the  numbers,  howerer, 
sometimes  multiply  to  a  great  ex- 
tent) suck  the  juices  of  larger  ani- 
mals. The  majority  of  the  species 
are  found  in  tropical  climates  ;  and 
the  species  that  inhabit  those  re- 
Fio.  QT^pnTATOMA.  gious,  arc  mostly  ornamented  with 

a  great  yariety  of  beautiful  colours 
and  markings,  which  often  vie  with  those  of  the  most  splendid 
>f  the  Beetle  tribes.  Many  species,  however,  are  of  aquatic 
labits ;  and  these  are  all  of  an  obscure  or  black  colour.  Nearly 
ill  the  terrestrial  species  have  the  power  of  emitting,  when 
they  are  suddenly  alarmed  or  touched,  a  strong  odour  ;  which 
is  of  a  pleasing  character  in  some  species,  but  which  in  others 
(as  the  common  Bod-bug)  is  very  disgusting.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  inject  a  poisonous  fluid  into  the  wound  which  they  make 
for  the  purpose  of  suction.  In  some  species,  the  wings  are  alto- 
gether undeveloped ;  or  the  lower  pair  is  wanting.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  distinguished  by  their  resi- 
dence, and  by  the  modifications  of  their  structure  in  accordance 
with  it; — ^the  GsocoBiSiE,  or  Land-Bugs ; — and  the  Htdro- 
OOBIS^  or  WaUr-Bugs. 

788.  Section  L  Geocobisjs.  This  section  contains  a  lai^e 
number  of  families ;  nearly  all  of  which,  however,  bear  a  strong 
general  resemblance  to  that  which  includes  the  common  Bugs, — 
the  CiMiGipjB.  Some  of  the  tropical  species  attain  considerable 
size,  and  they  are  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions 
they  infest.  Most  of  the  Geocorisse,  however,  are  vegetable- 
feeders  \  and  it  is  among  these  that  the  most  brilliant  colours 
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are  exhibited.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
numerous  groups  into  which  this  section  is  divided,  but  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  them  may  be  briefly  alluded  to.  The 
largest  species  belong  to  the  tribes  of  the  Scutata  and  Coreodba, 
both  of  which  include  none  but  vegetable-feeders. — The  Scutata 
are  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  the  scuteUum,  which 
always  reaches  the  base  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  elytra 
(Figs.  617»  518),  and  in  some  cases  covers  the  whole  back  of 
the  insect  The  antennse  in  this  group  are  usually  composed  of 
five  joints. — Many  of  the  Ltg^odea  are  distinguished  by  their 
beautiful  scarlet  colour;  whilst  the  Bicblluli,  including  the 
majority  of  the  European  species,  are  characterized  by  having 
the  veins  of  the  membrane  of  the  eljrtra  arranged  so  as  to  form 
two  small  cells  at  the  base.  The  preceding  Insects,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  have  the  rostrum  composed  of  four  joints,  and  their  food 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  juices  of  plants ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Geocorisas  have  a  stout  rostrum  consisting  of  three  joints, 
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and  their  habits  are  usually  predaceous. — To  this  group  belongs 
the  family  CiMiciDiE,  which  includes  the  common  Bed-bug  (Fig. 
519),  and  the  Reduvud.c,  containing  the  largest  of  the  species 
which  derive  their  nourishment  from  animal  fluids.  The  wounds 
inflicted  by  many  of  the  latter  are  attended  by  a  very  severe 
pain. — There  is  a  curious  group  of  very  long-legged  insects, 
which,  though  placed  in  this  section,  leads  to  the  next ;  this  is 
the  family  Htdbometbidje,  some  species  of  which  may  be  met 
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with  oa  almost  every  pond  or  Btreani)  skimmixig  along  the  sur- 
face, and  turning  rapidlj  about,  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
velocity.  The  form  of  the  body  strongly  resembles  that  of  a 
London  wherry ;  the  hind  feet  conjointly  act  as  a  rudder ;  and 
the  motion  is  given  by  the  two  middle  feet,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, dip  into  the  water,  but  merely  brush  along  its  surface. 
The  body  is  clothed  on  the  under  side  with  a  fine  coating  of 
hairs,  forming  a  sort  of  plush ;  which  is  evidently  serviceable  in 
preventing  it  finom  coming  in  contact  with  the  water. 

789.  Section  IL  Of  the  HTDROOOBiSiB,  or  true  Water- 
BugSy  there  are  two  families  only.  The  Noto- 
HECTiDiB,  or  BoeU'JUeSf  live  almost  entirely  in 
the  water,  where  tiiey  feed  upon  other  aquatic 
insects  ;  these  they  seize  by  means  of  their  fore- 
legs. The  legs  of  the  hinder  pair  have  a  fringe 
of  bristles  along  their  edge  ;  by  which  the  sur- 
face with  which  they  strike  the  water  in  swim- 
ming is  greatly  increased.  Their  general  form 
ts  extremely  well  adapted  for  rapid  progression 
ta  water  ;  and  it  is  from  the  peculiar  aspect  and  movement  of 
the  body,  that  they  have  received  the  name  of  boat-JUes  or 
foaier-boaimen.  The  insects  of  this  family 
swim  on  their  backs ;  and  the  arrangement 
of  all  their  organs  has  reference  to  this  posi- 
tion. When  stationary  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  Is  much  their  custom  in  calm  hot 
weather,  they  very  quickly  obtain  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  danger,  by  means 
of  their  eyes,  which  are  so  placed  that  they 
are  able  to  see  both  above  and  below  the 
surface  ;  and  then,  by  a  single  stroke  of  their 
paddles,  which  are  commonly  stretched  out  at 
full  length,  they  descend  out  of  sight  Their 
motions  are  very  quick  in  the  element  they 
are  chiefly  formed  to  inhabit ;  whilst  on  land 
tbey  are  scarcely  able  to  walk.  They  can  fly  well ;  but  they 
rarely  exercise  this  power.    The  larva  and  pupa  only  differ 
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from  the  imago  ixi  their  smaller  size,  and  in  the  deficiency  of 
wings.  When  they  descend  into  the  water,  the  Notonectidaa 
carry  down  a  supply  of  air  for  respiration,  in  a  hollow  which 
exists  beneath  the  wings,  when  these  are  folded  together. — The 
NEFiDiB,  or  Water- Scorpions^  receive  their  name  from  the  scor* 
pion-like  form  of  their  fore-legs,  which  are  efficient  instruments 
for  seising  their  prey.  They  are  in  most  respects  similar  in 
structure  and  habits  to  the  insects  of  the  preceding  family  ;  but 
their  motions  are  much  slower,  their  legs  not  being  so  advantage- 
ously formed  for  swimming.  The  species  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying figure  is  a  very  common  inhabitant  of  our  ponds. 
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790.  Thb  two-winged  insects  constitute  one  of  the  most 
extensive  Orders  in  the  whole  Class,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  distinct  species,  but  also  from  the  occasional  excessive 
multiplication  of  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Many  of  them, 
also,  have  been  constant  attendants  upon  Man  in  all  ages.  They 
do  not  attract  attention,  however,  from  their  size,  for  there  are 
few  that  exceed  an  inch  in  length ;  nor  is  it  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  for  the  majority  of  them  are  of  dull  colours ;  their  forms, 
too,  are  rarely  elegant ;  and  of  the  habits  and  metamorphoses  of 
a  large  proportion  of  them,  very  little  is  known.  They  owe  the 
notice  they  have  attracted,  chiefly  to  the  habits  of  certain  species; 
which  affect  Man  and  the  Domestic  Animals,  in  various  ways, 
both  in  their  perfect  and  early  states.  However  annoying  these 
may  be,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  other  Diptera  are  of 
extreme  service,  in  cleansing  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  vege- 
table and  animal  impurities;  and  the  carcass  that  is  full  of 
maggots  would  be  much  more  prejudicial  in  its  decomposition, 
(ban  it  is  when  principally  eaten  up  by  these  voracious  creatures. 
The  mouth  in  the  insects  of  this  order  is  formed  for  suction,  as 
already  described  (§  674) ;  but  there  are  considerable  varieties 
in  the  mode  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  Behind  the  wings 
are  found  a  pair  of  moveable  slender  bodies,  termed  halteres, 
or  balancers  ;•  these  are  probably  the  representatives  of  the 
second  pair  of  wings.  They  are  kept  in  continual  motion^ 
and  are  usually  present  even  when  the  true  wings  are  not 
developed.  The  Diptera  all  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis, 
the  Larv»  being  generally  cylindrical  footless  grubs,  with  no 
representatives  of  legs,  except  in  a  few  species.  In  many 
cases,  at  the  time  of  the  transformation  into  the  Pupa  state,  the 
skin  of  the  larva  is  not  thrown  off,  but  hardens  and  contracts^ 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cocoon.     Within  this,  the  body  of 
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the  larva  is  found,  at  first  apparently  but  little  altered,  ezoept 

that  it  has  become  de- 
tached firom  the  skin,  to 
the  inside  of  which  the 
organs  peculiar  to  the 
larva,  such  as  the  parts 
of  the  mouth,  remain 
adherent.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  inclosed  being 
assumes  the  form  of  a 
soft  and  gelatinous  mass, 
in  which  none  of  the 
parts  of  the  future  insect 
are  jet  visible;  some 
days  afterwards,  how- 
ever, these  organs  become  distinct,  and  the  insect  has  then  assumed 
the  real  state  of  pupa,  though  without  having  yet  thrown  off  its 
larva  skin.  When  ready  to  escape,  it  scales  off  the  anterior  end 
of  its  case,  like  a  cap.  Many  larv»,  however,  do  throw  off  their 
skins  when  assuming  the  perfect  state,  and  some  form  a  regular  co- 
coon. The  duration  of  life  in  the  perfect  state  is  usually  very  short. 
791.  In  subdividing  this  Order,  we  first  separate  from  it  a 
small  but  ipemarkable  group,  which  forms  the  transition  to  the 
more  aberrant  orders  of  the  class,  especially  the  Aphaniptera. 
Some  of  them  are  entirely  destitute  of  wings ;  and  yet  in  their 
general  structure  they  correspond  with  the  Diptera.  They  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  insects  by  their  curious  mode  of 
reproduction.  Not  only  are  the  eggs  hatched  within  the  body 
of  the  parent,  but  the  Larvce  are  retained  there  until  they  have 
been  transformed  into  Pup»,  in  which  state  they  come  forth  to 
the  world.  Hence  this  section  has  received  the  name  of  Pupi- 
PARA.  It  contains  two  families,  all  the  species  of  which  are 
parasitic.  The  HippoBosciDiE,  sometimes  called  ForeH  Flie$y 
are  of  small  size,  covered  with  bristles,  and  frequently  destitute 
of  wings.  They  are  known  by  the  French  under  the  name  of 
Spider-Flies.  They  reside  upon  quadrupeds  and  birds,  running 
with  great  agility,  and  often   sideways,   burying   themselves 
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amongst  the  hair  or  feathers.  That  which  is  parasitic  on  Sheep 
is  known  as  the  Tick.  One  minate  species  infests  the  Hive-Bee ; 
and  this  is  remarkable^  not  onlj  for  being  destitute  of  wings,  but 
of  ejes  also.  In  the  other  family,  that  of  NTCTEBiBnDiB,  the 
general  form  still  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  Spiders.  The 
group  contains  but  a  small  number  of  species,  all  of  which  are 
parasitic  upon  Bats,  and  are  termed  Bat-Lice. 

792.  The  remaining  Diptera,  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  class,  may  be  subdivided  into  four  sections. 
In  the  first,  Nekogera,  the  antennas  are  composed  of  more  than 
six  joints ;  whilst  in  all  the  remainder,  the  antennas  are  short, 
not  having  more  than  three  apparent  joints.  In  the  second,  Nota- 
GAHTHA,  the  last  division  of  Ihe  antenna  is  really  composed  of  two 
or  more ;  the  proboscis  does  not  project  much  from  the  mouth,  and 
is  furnished  with  only  two  lancets.  In  the  third,  Tanystoica, 
the  antennffi  have  only  three  joints,  the  last  usually  terminated 
by  a  seta  or  bristle.  And  in  the  fourth,  Athebicera,  the 
antennn  are  only  two*  or  three-jointed,  and  the  proboscis  is 
capable  of  being  withdrawn  into  the  mouth. 

793.  Section  I.  Nbmocbra.  To  this  division  belong  the  two 
families  of  Culicid^  and  TiPULmis ;  the  former  known  as  the 
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Gnat  tribe,  the  latter  as  the  Harry  Long-legs,  Both  are 
remarkable  for  their  beautifully-tufted  antennae ;  but  the  former 
are  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  proboscis.  Gnats  are 
well  known  to  abound  chiefly  in  damp  situations;  the  reason 
being,  that  their  larv»  are  inhabitants  of  the  water.  In  this 
state  they  are  very  active,  swimming  with  great  agility,  and 
often  descending ;  but  coming  to  the  surfabe  to  breathe,  whic^ 
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they  do  head  downwarda,  the  respiratory  orifice  bmng  at  the  end 
of  a  yery  prolonged  spiracle  arising  from  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
When  the  final  transformation  occurs,  the  sldn  of  the  pupa, 
which  is  being  cast  off^  serves  as  a  kind  of  raft,  which  prevents 
the  perfect  insect  from  being  immersed  in  water,  and  thus  wetting 
«ts  wings.  The  Motguitom,  which  infest  many  countries,  espe- 
cially in  warm  latitudes,  or  during  the  brief  but  hot  summers  of 
Some  colder  ones,  difier  but  little  from  the  common  Gnats.  They 
sometimes  appear  in  such  swarms,  especially  in  marshy  districts^ 
that  they  can  be  only  kept  off  by  fire.  Their  rapid  multiplica^ 
tion  is  easily  understood,  when  it  is  known  that  their  whole 
series  of  metamorphoses  only  occupies  three  or  four  weeks  in 
summer,  so  that  there  may  be  several  generations  produced  in 
the  course  of  one  season ;  and  that  each  female  lays  several 
hundred  eggs. — The  TiPULiDiB  also  have  feathered  antennsB,  but 
their  proboscis  is   very  short.     Some  of  them  very  strongly 

resemble  Gnats,  both  in  the 
larva  and  perfect  states; 
such  are  the  Midg€9^  of 
which  one  species  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  624.  In 
another  group,  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the 
CynipidsB,  or  G^l-flies; 
both  in  their  minute  sice, 
veinless  wings,  and  mode 
of  life.  Their  larvss  are 
terrestrial,  and  are  very 
commoiriy  developed  within  a  sort  oigaU^  produced  by  the  punc- 
ture made  by  the  parent  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  when  depositing 
its  eggs.  Some  species  make  their  puncture  in  the  young  sprigs, 
others  in  the  leaves,  and  others  in  the  flowers ;  and  there  are 
several  which  are  extremely  injurious  both  to  the  Gardener  and 
the  Agriculturist.  Thus  the  Wheat  crops  of  this  country  are  often 
seriously  injured  by  the  Ceddomyia  TriHci  ;  the  eggs  of  ^diioh 
are  deposited  by  the  female  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  where  the 
larvn  are  hatched ;  and  it  is  probably  by  devouring  the  poUeUi 
that  they  are  most  injurious  to  the  plant.     Another  species, 
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C.  dmiructor^  is  known  in  America  under  the  name  of  the  Hessian 
Fly ;  this  attacks  the  lower  part  of  the  steti  of  the  wheat.     The 
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{MToper  TipuicB,  or  Harry  Long-Ugi^  are  the  largest  species  of 
the  family.  Their  lary»  generally  live  in  the  earth,  in  the  rotten 
parts  of  tre^  &c.,  and  many  of  them  do  great  mischief  hy  feed- 
ing upon  the  roots  of  grass  and  com. 

794.  Section  II.  Notacantha.  The  second  Section  of  the 
Diptera  contains  three  families,  SrRAiiOMiDiB,  BfiRiDiB,  and 
C(RNOMTiDiB,  which  do  not  attract  much  attention,  although 
some  of  the  species  contained  in  them  are  very  abundant.  They 
are  mostly  small  but  gaily-coloured  insects ;  and  are  most  nume** 
rous  in  moist  situations,  in  which  the  larvss  are  generally  pro- 
duced. Some  of  the  larvas,  as  that  of  Stratiomyt  ChanuBlean 
(Fig.  522),  are  completely  aquatic ;  and  respire,  like  the  larvas 
of  the  Gnats,  by  extending  their  tails  to  the  surface,  the  spiracle 
or  breathing-pore  being  in  that  situation.  They  mostly  feed 
upon  vegetable,  rather  than  upon  animal,  juices. 

795.  Section  III.  Tanystoma.  The  insects  composing  the 
third  section  have  usually  a  more  perfect  mouth  than  those  of  the 
other  divisions ;  and  they  are  also  remarkable  for  the  structure 
of  the  head  of  the  larvas,  which  possess  two  olaw-like  appen* 
dages,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  the  substances  thai 
afford  them  support.  Many  of  the  perfect  insects  are  eminently 
carnivorous  or  insectivorous;  as  are  also  some  of  the  larvsd. 
There  is  a  genuine  metamorphosis  in  this  group ;  the  larva-skin 
being  cast  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  animals  into  the  pupa-state. 
In  this  state  they  much  resemble  the  perfect  insect ;  the  limba 
being  inclosed  in  distinct  sheaths,  and  folded  on  the  brea^ 
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The  perfect  Insect  escapes  from  the  popa-skin   by  means  of  a 
slit  along  the  back.   To  this  group  belongs  the  family  Tabani]>a» 

or  Gadrfiy  tribe;  which  com- 
prises some  of  the  largest  Di- 
pterous insects,  and  which  is 
pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
the  tormenting  powers  which 
different  species  possess.  They 
pierce  the  skins  and  suck  the 
blood  of  various  Quadrupeds, 
both  wild  and  domesticated ; 
and  do  not  spare  Man  himself.  They  chiefly  abound  in  woods 
and  pastures ;  and  the  bumng  noise  which  they  nkake,  has 
obtained  for  them  the  designation  of  ^^  the  breese."  The  insect 
of  which  Bruce  has  spoken,  in  his  Travels  in  Afirica,  under  the 
name  of  Zimb,  is  probably  a  species  of  this  family.  He  describes 
it  as  attacking  cattle  in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  that,  unless  imme- 
diately driven  to  theasands,  they  forsake  their  food,  and  run 
wildly  about  the  plains,  dreading  even  its  very  sound,  until  they 
die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  The  Camel,  and 
even  the  thick-skinned  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros,  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  this  enemy. 

796.  The  family  Bombtuida  are  distinguished  by  their 
very  long  proboscis,  with  which  they  suck  the  nectar  ttom 
flowers.  They  fly  with  great 
rapidity,  and  hover  over 
flowers  without  settling ; 
making  at  the  same  time  a 
loud  buzzing  noise  with  their 
wings.  Some  of  them  have 
a  remarkably  Bee-like  form. 
The  family  Anthrac^idjb, 
which  is  nearly  related  to 
the  preceding,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  exotic  species, 
which  are  generally  liurge  or 
of  moderate  size,  often  covered  with  hair,  and  beautifully  coloured. 
They  fly  in  the  sunshine  with  great  agility ;  and  subsist,  like 
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the  precediDg,  upon  the  juices  of  flowers.  In  general  tiie  pro- 
boscis IB  comparatively  short ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  the 
Nemmtrina  UmgirottrUy  it  is  of  extraordinary  length  (Fig.  421). 
This  section  also  contains  several  other  families  of  less  interest 
and  importance ;  among  them  we  may  meiition  the  Asiudjb* 
which  live  by  rapine,  seizing  Flies,  Tipulas,  Humble-Bees,  and 
even  Wasps,  and  sucking  their  juices. 

797.  Section  lY.  Atherioera.  The  Dipterous  insects  of 
ihe  fourth  tribe  are  principally  vegetable-feeders  in  their  perfect 
state,  only  a  few  being  carnivorous  or  insectivorous ;  but  theb 
larvBB  are  generally  extremely  voracious,  and  will  devour  almost 
any  kind  of  soft  animal  matter.  This  section  includes  the  FUei 
strictly  so  called,  the  Bot-JlUi^  and  many  other  tribes. — The  first 
family,  that  of  STRPHiDiS,  bears  an  extremely  close  resemblance 
to  the  Humble-Bees  and  Wasps,  in  the  nests  of  which  some 
species  among  them  deposit  their  eggs ;  this  resemblance  is  evi- 
dent in  the  accompany-  . 
ing  figure,  which  repre- 
sents the  Erittalis^  or 
Drone-fly  (a),  and  the 
Anthophora  retuio,  or 
Spring  Wild-Bee  (b), 
two  insects  which  differ 
-.     ^    ^      «.         o-     »     »  entirely  in  their  habits, 

Fio.SSS.— I>Boiia-FLTAin>8nuic»W]u>>BBai  «      l  «    .  , 

— ^the  former  bemg  the 
very  personification  of  luxurious  idleness,  doing  nothing  but  sip 
the  nectar  firom  the  brightest  flowers  and  bask  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  leaves, — ^whilst  the  latter  toils  all  day  long,  either  in  the 
construction  of  the  nest,  or  in  provisioning  it  with  pollen  paste. 
The  larv»  of  the  genus  VoluceUa,  of  which  the  perfect  insects 
resemble  the  preceding,  live  as  parasites  in  the  nests  of  Bees  and 
Wasps.  Some  species  restrain,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  exces- 
sive multiplication  of  the  Aphides.  The  perfect  insects  feed 
almost  solely  upon  the  juices  of  flowers,  preferring  those  of  the 
CompositSB  ;  and  they  delight  to  hover  immoveably  over  certain 
spots,  to  which  they  will  return,  if  disturbed,  a  considerable 
number  of  times.     Above  a  hundred  species  inhabit  Britain.  In 
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a  few  of  them  the  larvn  are  aquatic,  and  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body  is  prolonged  into  a  respiratory  tabe,  whence  they  have 
received  the  name  of  '< rat-tailed"  larvae.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  ErisiaUs  above  represented,  and  with  several  allied  species. 

798.  The  form  and  habits  of  the  family  MusciDiE,  or  F^ 
tribe^  are  generally  known.  The  ftunily  is  an  extremely  nume- 
rous one,  above  1700  species  having  been  recorded  as  existing  in 
Europe,  of  which  about  half  are  natives  of  this  country ;  and 
there  are  probably  at  least  as  many  more,  which  have  not  been 
described.  The  strong  general  resemblance  which  exists  among 
all  the  species,  together  with  their  small  size,  makes  it  difficult 
to  discriminate  them  readily.  The  larvas  of  these  insects^  com* 
monly  known  as  moff^ti^  are  soft,  worm-like,  footleas  grubs, 
possessing  on  the  head  a  couple  of  retractile  hooks,  by  which 
they  can  ding  to  the  substances  on  which  they  feed.  They 
devour  various  substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  living, 
recently  dead,  or  fu  advanced  in  putrefaction.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  by  the  female  (as  in  other  instances)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  in  the  very  substance,  of  the  food  which  is  adapted  for 
the  support  of  the  larva,  however  little  this  may  be  to  its  own 
liking.  Some  of  these  larvsd  are  remarkable  for  their  leaping 
powers, — whence  they  are  commonly  termed  ^'  hoppers."     This 

is  especially  the  case 
with  the  larva  of 
the  Piophila  catei^ 
or  Cheese-hopper; 
whose  mode  of 
spnnging  into  the 
air  is  very  curious. 
Pia.  a29.-i.  The  Cbsim.>ofpsr  pnpariiig  to  Bpring.-      When  preparing  to 

S.  Natural  afse  of  the  Larva.-^  4.  TheFly  to  which         ],  |^p    {^  g|>g^   lUISeS 
It  is  tranafoimed :  natural  liae  and  magniiietL  •i    K\  .. 

itself  on  its  tail; 
in  which  position  it  is  enabled  to  balance  itself,  by  means  of 
some  prominent  tubercles  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body.  It 
then  bends  itself  into  a  circle ;  and  having  brought  the  head 
towards  the  tail,  it  stretches  out  the  two  hooks  pf  the  mouth, 
fixing  them  into  two  cavities  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  body. 
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It  then  contracts  the  body  from  a  circular  to  an  oblong  figure ; 
the  contraction  extending  in  a  manner  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  now  suddenly  lets  go  its  hold,  and  straightens  the  body,  with 
such  violence,  that  the  noise  produced  by  its  hooks  is  very 
perceptible.  The  height  of  the  leap  is  often  from  twenty  to 
thirty  times  the  length  of  the  body ;  exhibiting  an  energy  of 
motion,  which  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  soft  Larva  of  an 
Insect.  A  Viper,  if  endowed  with  similar  powers,  would  throw 
itself  nearly  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  The  learned 
Swammerdam,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  anatomy  and 
habits  of  this  creature,  observes — *^  Now  let  the  sharpest  geniuses, 
and  men  of  the  greatest  penetration  and  learning,  judge  if  a 
creature,  on  the  fabric  of  which  there  .plainly  appears  so  much 
art,  order,  contrivance,  and  wisdom,  nay,  in  which  is  seen  the 
hand  itself  of  the  Omniscient  Gbd,  could  possibly  be  the  pro- 
duction of  chance  or  rottenness.*'  This  observation  refers  to  the 
idea  formerly  entertained  almost  tkniversally,  that  the  Maggots, 
which  make  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of  decomposing 
matter,  are  the  results  or  products  of  that  decomposition.  Ex* 
periments  devised  for  the  purpose,  however,  have  clearly  shown, 
that  there  is  here  no  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  that,  if 
the  parent  Insects  be  carefully  excluded,  no  maggots  will  make 
their  appearance  in  a  decomposing  mass  of  any  description.-— 
Of  the  voracity  of  the  larvee,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
undergo  their  transformations  and  propagate  their  kind,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  estimate  of  Linneus,'*— that  three 
Flesh-flies  and  their  progeny  would  devour  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
Horse  more  speedily  than  a  Lion  would  do.  If  this  estimate  is 
at  all  exaggerated,  it  is  probably  not  much  so.  Hence  we  see 
the  vast  importance  of  these  Insects  in  the  economy  of  Nature ; 
for  they  are  called  into  existence  just  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  them, — the  eggs  of  the  parent  not  being  developed, 
unless  they  are  deposited  in  a  fit  situation,  so  that  the  number 
of  individuals  will  not  be  increased  unless  there  is  matter  for 
them  to  feed  on, — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth  and  metamorphoses  of  these  Insects  is  greatly  increased, 
by  the  warmth  that  promotes  the  decomposition  of  the  sub- 
stances, which  they  are  destined  to  remove. 
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799.  The  CEsTBiDiB,  or  Boi-JlieSy  are  a  family  veiy  remark* 
able  in  regard  to  their  structure  and  habits.  The  perfect  insects 
resemble  large  Meat-flies  in  form,  are  very  hairy,  and  have  these 
hairs  coloured  in  rings,  like  Humble  Bees  ;  but  they  are  seldom 
seen,  the  duration  of  their  lives  being 
very  short  in  this  condition.  Their 
chief  peculiarity  consists  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  proper  mouth  in  the  Imago 
and  in  the  peculiar  habitation  of  the 
Larva.  This  is  always  found  in 
living  animals, — its  situation,  how- 
pio.«o.-<Bw»iJ8  AKD  LAETA.  ^y^r,  varylug  with  the  species  ;  and 
almost  every  herbivorous  animal  having  one  or  more  peculiar 
to  it  The  egg  is,  in  some  cases,  deposited  by  the  parent  in 
situations  where  the  larva  may  burrow  into  the  flei^  ;  there 
it  occasions  inflammatory  tumozs,  the  fluids  contained  in  whidi 
afford  it  nourishment.  Therfo  have  an  evident  analogy,  there- 
fore, to  the  CynipidsB,  which  produce  Vegetable  galls.  In  other 
instances,  the  eggs  or  larvss,  existing  upon  spots  which  the  animal 
is  in  the  habit  of  lickmg,  are  conveyed  by  the  tongue  into  the 
mouth,  whence  they  pass  into  the  stomadi.  There  they  remain 
until  full-grown ;  and  then  they  quit  the  body  (as  do  also  those 
which  inhabit  the  flesh),  and  fall  to  the  ground,  beneath  the  sur* 
face  of  which  they  undergo  their  tran^ormations.  The  larva» 
of  one  species,  which  inhabits  the  Sheep,  are  found  in  the  frontal 
anuses  of  the  skull.  Man  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  one  or 
more  species ;  which  do  not,  however,  inhabit  this  country. 
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800.  The  Insects  of  this  Order,  although  possessing,  at  the 
utmost,  verj  indistinct  radiments  of  wings,  must  be  arranged 
with  the  winged  or  typical  Insects,  as  their  metamorphosis  is 
Tery  complete,  whilst  the  structure  of  the  mouth  is  such  as  to 
have  induced  many  Entomologists  to  include  them  amongst  the 
Diptera.  The  Heas  and  their 
allies,  which  constitute  this 
order,  resemble  the  Diptera 
also  in  their  suctorial  habits  ; 
and  feed  exclusively  upon  ani- 
mal juices.  Their  larvas  come 
forth  from  the  egg  in  the  state 
of  minute  worms,  possessing 

considerable     activity,      and       no.  sji.-jthb  fuu.  (pu/*.  imi«M.) 
feeding  upon  animal  matter, 

in  the  midst  of  which  the  eggs  were  deposited  by  the  parent. 
They  afterwards  enclose  themselves  in  a  small  cocoon  of  silk, 
which  is  often  covered  with  dust ;  and  in  this  they  undergo  their 
change  into  the  Pupa  state.  In  the  Imago^  the  rudiments  of 
wings  are  visible,  in  the  form  of  little  scales,  attached  to  the 
second  and  third  segments  of  the  body. — The  Common  Flea 
is  known  to  every  one.  There  is  a  very  curious  species,  of  more 
minute  size,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  which  is  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Chigoe  or  Jigger,  This  burrows  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  foot,  and  soon  acquires  the  size  of  a  pea,  by  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  abdomen  when  distended  with  eggs. 
If  these  eggs  remain  to  be  hatched  beneath  the  skin,  great  irrita- 
tion,  and  even  very  troublesome  sores,  are  sure  to  result ;  and  it 
is  consequently  necessary  to  extract  the  insect  entire,  with  great 
care,  as  soon  as  the  indication  of  its  presence  is  given  by  a  slight 
itching  or  tingling. 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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SUB-CLASS  B. 
Ahbtabola  ;  or  Insects  without  a  metamorphosis. 


Obder  X.— ANOPLURA. 

801.     The  Insects  of  this  Order, — the  Lmue  and  its  allies, — 
are  regarded  with  the  greatest  disgust  bj  the  common  consent  of 
civilized  Man  ;  because  their  presence  on  the  bodj  is  usually  an 
indication  of  a  gross  want  of  cleanliness  of  habit     Many  of  the 
lower  animals,  however,  are  infested  with  one  or  more  species, 
from  the  attacks  of  which  they  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves  ; 
and  Man  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease,  which  seems  much  to 
favour  their  production.    They  undergo  no  metamorphosis ;  and 
their  generations  succeed 
each   other  very  rapidly. 
They  are  destitute  of  the 
true  compound  eyes ;  but 
have  one  or  two  minute 
ocelli  on  each  side  of  the 
head.     The  legs  are  short 
and  terminated  by  a  strong 
nail,  or  by  two  opposing 
hooks  ;  whereby  these  ani- 
mals    can     easily    fasten 
themselves  to  the  hairs  of 
quadrupeds,  of  which  animals  they  suck  the  blood,  and  upon 
the  bodies  of  which  they  pass  their  lives  ;  attaching  their  eggs, 
too,  upon  these  cutaneous  appendages.     The  number  of  species 
is  considerable,  most  of  them  being  peculiarly  attached  to  some 
particular  species  of  quadruped,  and  the  same  Louse  not  being 
found  upon  different  animals,  except  upon  such  as  have  analo- 
gous characters  and  habits  ;  whilst  one  animal  frequently  sup- 
ports two  or  more  species  of  these  parasites. 


Fio.  53t— «,  Tk«  CoMMOir  Loms;  b,  ina«ni- 
fled ;  c,  one  of  the  legs  negbified ;  d,  eggs : 
t,  ditto  magnifled. 
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Bbsidbs  the  true  Lioe  belonging  to  the  preceding  Order, 
in  which  the  month  is  adapted  for  suction,  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  parasitic  Insects  which  principally  live  npon  the 
bodies  of  Birds,  in  which  the  oral  organs  retain  a  mandibulate 
and  biting  structure.  Like  the  Anoplura,  these  Insects,  which 
are  commonly  known  as  Bird-Uee^  usually  infest  only  a  single 
species  of  Bird  ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  latter  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Mammalia,  and  most  of  them  are  subject  to  be 
attacked  by  these  creatures,  the  numbers  of  these  parasites  are 
very  considerable.  They  do  not,  however,  feed  upon  the  blood 
of  their  hosts,  but  devour  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  feathers. 
The  species  which  are  parasitic  upon  Mammalia  feid^  upon  the 
finest  parts  of  the  hairy  covering  of  these  animals. 


Orper  Xn.-THYSANOUBA. 

803.  In  the  Insects  of  this  Order, — which  resembles  the 
preceding  in  neither  having  wings  nor  undergoing  metamor- 
phosis,— there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  structure,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  mouth.  Some  of  them  possess  as  complex  a 
buccal  apparatus  as  the  Mandibulate  Insects  ;  whilst  in  others 
there  is  scarcely  a  perceptible  opening.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  eyes ;  these  organs  being  fully  developed  in 
some,  and  almost  rudimentary  in  others. — The  Order  contiuns 
two  families.  In  the  first,  the  Lrpismid^,  the  abdomen  is  fur- 
nished on  each  side  with  a  row  of  moveable  appendages,  like 
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falRe  legs  ;  and  is  terminated  bj  long  pointed  bristles,  of  which 
three  are  usually  most  remarkable. 
The  MachilU  has  long  antennaa,  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  joints ;  its  palpi 
also  are  very  large  ;  and  its  eyes  are 
composed  of  numerous  facets,  and  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  head.  It  frequents 
stony  places,  and  leaps  well  with  the  aid 
of  the  appendages  to  the  tail  The 
Lepisnuif — of  which  one  species  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Sugar  Louse,  from 
its  aspect  and  habits, — ^has  the  eyes  very 
small,  composed  of  few  facets,  and  wide 
apart ;  its  body  is  flat,  and  is  terminated 
by  three  threads  of  equal  length,  not 
fitted  to  assist  in  leaping. — In  the  Po- 
DUHiDJS,  the  appendages  to  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen  are  wanting ;  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  it  is  prolonged  into  a  forked 
tail,  by  which  these  insects  can  execute 
very  surprising  leaps.  This,  when  not 
in  action,  is  bent  forward  beneath  the 
Hbdomen  ;  and  it  is  by  the  sudden  extension  of  it,  that  the  leap 

is  produced.     From  this  oon- 

XSH[|||l^^^^  formation,  the   Podureu    are 

^    ^^IJai^^^^-  commonly  known   under  the 

^^^^^^PJ^B^i^  name  of   Spring'tails.      The 

#^|^^^B^k        scales  with  which  their  bodies 

f     V^^^^       *™  covered,  are  obj  ec  ts  of  great 

Fic.M4.-poi>ottA.  interest  to  the  Microscopist ; 

for  they  have  a  most  elaborate 

nnd  minute  structure,  which  cnn  only  be  made  out  by  instruments 

.  of  the  best  quality ;  hence  they  are  very  valuable  test  objects. 


PIO.  fi38 — XACMIUS. 


CHAPTER  X. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  MYRIAPODA. 

804.  The  Class  Myriapoda^  which  is  veiy  closely  allied  to 
the  Insects,  appears  to  lead  from  those  highly  organized  articu- 
lated animals  towards  the  lower  diyision  of  the  Annelida.  The 
legs  are  to  a  certain  extent  intermediate  in  conformation  be- 
tween the  more  highly-organized  legs  of  Insects,  and  the  simple 
brisUe-like  appendages  possessed  by  some  of  the  Annelida ;  and 
on  looking  at  the  form  of  their  bodies,  we  see  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  uniformity  in  the  character  of  their  segments, 
nearly  as  great  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  Annelida ;  so  that 
an  lulus  (Fig.  639)  might  almost  be  likened  to  an  Earthworm, 
provided  with  a  stiffer  integument  and  with  slender  legs  : — 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adaptation  of  the  respiratory 
organs  to  breathe  air  with  regularity  and  energy,  the  complexity 
of  the  masticating  apparatus,  the  possession  of  distinct  eyes,  and 
many  other  characters,  indicate  their  affinity  with  Insects  ;  in 
which  class,  indeed,  some  Naturalists  comprehend  them.  They 
4iffer  from  insects,  however,  not  merely  in  the  absence  of  wings, 
but  in  the  great  multiplication  of  the  segments,  which  are  nearly 
always  twenty-four  at  the  least,  each  provided  with  a  pair  of 
legs  ;  and  also  in  the  absence  of  any  line  of  division  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  there  are  cer- 
tain Crustacek  which  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  them  in 
regard  to  the  equality  of  the  segments,  and  general  organisation  ; 
but  these  are  characterized  by  their  branchial  respiration,  and 
the  number  of  their  segments  is  usually  much  inferior. 

805.  The  covering  of  the  body  of  these  animals  is  firm,  and 
of  a  somewhat  homy  character,  resembling  that  of  many  Insects. 
The  division  into  segments  is  very  distinct ;  a  flexible  membrane 
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I>eing  inierposed  between  each  pair  of  firm  rings  or  plates.  This 
is  obviously  required  by  the  oondensation  of  the  rest  of  the  intega- 
ment ;  nnoe,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  body  would  not  have  the 
power  of  bending  in  any  direction.  The  legs  are  covered  with 
the  same  kind  of  integuments,  and  are  jointed  in  a  similar  manner; 
each  terminates  in  a  single  claw  or  hook.  Sometimes  two  pairs 
of  legs  seem  to  be  present  on  each  segment  (Fig.  536)  ;  but  this 
results  ft'om  the  fact,  that  two  adjacent  segments  are  soldered  (as 

it  were)  together,  so 
as  to  appear  but  one, 
— as  is  made  evident 
by  the  existence  of  a 
similar  doubling  of  all 
the  other  organs  m 
each  division,  and  by  the  existence  of  a  deep  groove  which  runs 
across  it,  marking  the  line  of  union.  The  first  segment  or  head  is 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  compound  eyes,  resembling  those  of  Insects, 
but  less  complicated  in  their  structure ;  and  also  with  a  pair  of 
jointed  antennae.  The  mouth  is  adapted  for  mastication  ;  and 
possesses  a  pair  of  mandibles,  followed  by  a  lower  lip,  and  by  o 
pair  of  appendages  somewhat  resembling  the  feet-jaws  of  Crus- 
tacea. On  the  side  or  under  surface  of  the  body  may  be  observed 
a  row  of  minute  pores,  a  pair  usually  existing  on  each  segment ; 
these  are  the  stigmata,  or  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  respiratory  organs,  which  consist  of  trachea  or  air-tubes 
resembling  those  of  Insects.  These  tracheae,  however,  do  not  so 
completely  unite  into  a  system,  as  in  that  class  (§  677) ;  for 
those  of  the  several  segments  have  but  little  communication  with 
each  other. —  The  character  of  the  other  organs  strongly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  similar  parts  in  Insects,  though  not  so  highly 
developed.  The  alimentary  canal  runs  straight,  or  nearly  so,  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other ;  and  possesses  a  few  glandular 
appendages,  in  the  form  of  a  long  tube  very  imperfectly  developed. 
The  circulation  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  a  long  donal  veud^ 
which  extends  along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The 
nervous  system  presents  a  multiplication  in  its  ganglionic  cen  • 
tree,  corresponding  with  the  multiplication  in  the  number,  and 
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the  similaritj  in  the  character,  of  the  segments. — The  Mjriapoda 
cannot  be  said  to  undergo  any  proper  metamorphosis,  like  that 
of  Insects  and  some  Crustacea ;  since  the  young  one,  at  its  ex- 
clusion from  the  e^g^  possesses  the  form  and  most  of  the  general 
characters  of  the  parent ;  but  there  is  a  gradual  increase,  during 
the  period  of  growth,  not  merely  in  the  size  of  the  body,  but  in 
the  number  of  segments  and  legs ;  and  in  one  division  of  the 

class  (the  lulidse),  the 
young,  when  it  first  issues 
from  the  egg,  is  altogether 
unprovided  with  legs,  but 
^  '  -«w^  forms  a  white  mass,  which 

no.  iSe^TRAKSFORKATIOKBOFlrLTTSi  Jy^g      ^^^^       ^^g^      ^jy     J^ 

a,  i,  e,  saceeHire  Mages.  ^ 

Fabre  the  pupoid  body. 
Within  this  the  young  lultis  is  formed ;  and  when  it  casts  off  this 
covering,  it  possesses  only  three  pairs  of  legs,  the  number  of  these 
organs  increasing  with  each  change  of  skin.  A  considerable 
number  of  moultings  takes  place  before  the  animal  acquires  its 
adult  characters ;  and  this  does  not  happen,  in  some  species,  until 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years. 

806.  This  Class  is  divided  into  two  Orders,  which  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other  in  form  and  development. 

I.  Chilopoda,  consisting  of  the  Centipedes  and  their  allies  ; 
in  which  the  body  is  flattened,  and  the  legs  well  developed, 
constituting  the  principal  instruments  of  locomotion.  They  run 
with  facility ;  and  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits. 
*  n.  Chiloonatha,  consisting  of  the  lulus  or  MiUepede^  and  its 
allies ;  in  which  the  body  is  cylindrical,  and  the  legs  less  developed. 
They  move  slowly ;  and  feed  upon  decomposing  organic  matter. 


Order  I.— CHILOPODA. 

807.  This  Order  is  the  one,  in  which  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  Insects  may  be  traced.  It  consists  of  the  Centipede  and  other 
carnivorous  Myriapods,  possessing  strong  and  active  limbs, 
usually  varying  in  number  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  pairs, 
although  some  species  possess  a  much  greater  number ;  by  the 
aid  of  these  they  can  run  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  they  are 
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ible,  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  their  long  and  jointed  bodies,  to 
wind  their  way  with  facility  among  the  lurking-places  of  Insects, 
against  which  they  carry  on  an  unrelenting  warfare.     Of  their 
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camirorous  propensities,  the  structure  of  the  mouth  affords  suf- 
ficient evidence.  It  is  provided,  not  merely  with  a  pair  of 
homy  jaws  resembling  those  of  Insects,  but  with  a  pair  of  strong 
sharp  claws,  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  second  pair  of 
legs,  and  perforated  at  the  top  with  a  minute  aperture,  through 
which  a  venomous  fluid  is  probably  instilled  into  the  wounds 
made  by  them.  Small  insects  seized  in  these  claws  are  seen  to 
die  very  speedily;  and  in  warm  countries  the  bite  of  the  large 
ftpecies  of  Centipede  is  a  source  of  great  irritatio|i  to  man, — 
being  reputed  to  be  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  Scorpion, 
although  it  is  seldom  &tal.  The  application  of  Ammonia 
(Hartshorn)  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  pain  of  the  bite; 
and  the  internal  employment  of  the  same  remedy  seems  the  best 
antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  poison  upon  the  constitution.  The 
last  pair  of  legs  usually  undergoes  some  modification  in  this 
Order ;  being  directed  backwards  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  double 
tail ;  and  not  being  used  for  walking,  except  when  the  animal  is 
walking  backwards.  The  European  species  of  this  Order  seldom 
exceed  three  inches  in  length ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
^  mon,  if  sought  for  in  the 

ll^frdN^t^"^  "^^^*  situations.    They 


frequent    dark    placeH, 
^  '         .^^^^ikill»0^ffff^     hiding  themselves  under 

:    ilWWWItlUilltltt^^* stones,  beneath  the  bark 

pfo.  588— «,  LmioBiiit  poRciFATtm;  ft,  OfloniiLim     of  trees,  in  the  ground, 

"*"***    "■  and  in  the  hollows  of 

ripe    fruit, — situations  that  are  the  resort  of  the    Insects   on 

which  they  feed.     The  tropical  species  not  unfreqnently  attain 
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a  length  of  from  twelre  to  fifteen  inches ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Ulloa»  that  thej  have  been  seen  at  Garthagena  exceeding  a  jard 
in  length  and  five  inches  in  breadth,  and  that  the  bite  of  these  is 
mortal.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  statement  can  be 
fullj  relied  on.  Some  of  the  species  are  exceedingly  elongated, 
and  almost  filiform  (Fig.  4386) ;  and  of  these  some  are  phospho- 
rescent in  the  dark. 

Order  II.— CHILOGNATHA. 

808.  This  Older,  consisting  of  animals  having  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  lului  or  common  MUlepedey  is  the  one  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Annelida,  not  merely  in  external  form,  and  in 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  legs,  but  also  in  the  structure 
of  the  internal  organs.  The  body  of  the  Iulu$  (of  which  one  of 
the  commonest  species  is  known  as  the  Gaily- worm)  is  long  and 
cylindrical ;  its  number  of  segments  is  between  forty  and  fifty ; 
and  many  of  these  bear  two  pairs  of  almost  thread-like  legs, 
which  arise  close  to  the  middle  line,  along  the  inferior  surface  of 


the  body.  These  are  scarcely  large  or  strong  enough  to  support 
its  wtight;  so  that  the  animal  moves  but  slowly,  and  seems 
rather  to  glide  or  crawl,  like  a  serpent  or  a  worm,  than  to  walk. 
When  at  rest,  the  body  is  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form ;  so  that*  the 
feet,  being  concealed  in  the  concavity 
of  the  spire,  are  protected  firom  injury; 
whilst  the  firmness  of  the  rings  of  the 
body  enables  them  to  resist  consider- 
able pressure. — The  month  of  the 
ItUidtB  strongly  resembles  that  of  the 
Larv89  of  many  Insects,  being  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  stout  homy 
mandibles,  with|)iarp  toothed  edges; 
and  by  means  of  these,  they  are  enabled  to  divide  with  facility 


Fm.  0401— Iulus,  with  the  hody 
coiled  up,  nnd  the  front  of  the 
hody  imrolled,  with  the  an- 
teniut  magnified. 
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the  portions  of  decaying  yegetable  matter,  on  which  thej  usually 
feed.  These  animals  are  rery  harmless  to  Man,  not  being  pos- 
sessed of  any  poisonous  organs  ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
positively  benefiting  him  by  the  removal  of  substances  whose 
decay  would  otherwise  be  noxious.  The  common  lulus  of  this 
country  seldom  much  exceeds  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  there  is  a 
South  American  species,  lulus  maximus,  which  attains  the 
length  of  seven  inches. — The  Folydetmus  (Fig.  636)  corresponds 
with  the  lulida  in  general  structure  and  habits,  but  has  the 
body  remarkably  flattened. — The  Glomeris  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Woodlouse  (§  873),  in  its  oval  form,  and  its  habit 
of  rolling  itself  into  a  ball  ;  it  is  also  remarkable  from 
its  small  number  of  segments,  those  of  the  body  being 
only  twelve,  as  in  Insects.     The  under  surface  of 

•  the  body,  which  is  concave,  has  a  row  of  small  scales 
on  each  side,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  Trilobites  and  some  of  the  Isopod  Crus- 
tacea. Altogether  the  resemblance  of  this  animal  to 
Qhamaa  ^^^  group  is  very  striking ;  the  chief  difference  being 
MAKoiKATA.  Jq  ^jjg  Qaturo  of  the  respiratory  organs.— The  animals 
of  this  Order  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of  emitting  a  dis- 
agreeable odoniv  when  they  are  alarmed.  This  seenia  to  result 
from  a  peeuliar  secretion,  poured  out  from  the  siigmaia  or  respi- 
ratory orifices  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  defenoe, 
which  replaces  the  poison  apparatus  of  the  CenUpedes. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ARACHNIDA. 

809.  This  class  is  composed  of  Articulated  animals,  whicb 
have  a  great  analogy  with  Insects, 
and  which  are  equally  fitted  to  live  in 
the  air ;  but  which  are  distinguished 
from  them  at  the  first  glance,  by 
the  general  form  of  the  body,  and  by 
the  number  of  limbs  ;  and  which 
differ  also  from  those  animals,  in 
several  important  particulars  of  their 
internal  structure.  All  the  Arach- 
nida  have  the  head  united  with  the 
thorax,  and  are  destitute  of  antennse ; 
they  have  four  pairs  of  legs  and  no 
wings  ;  most  of  them  breathe  by 
means  of  air-sacs,  instead  of  by  pro- 
longed trachee  ;  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  a  complete  circulating 
apparatus. 

8 10.  The  tegumentary  skeleton  of  Arachnida  is  generally 
less  firm  than  that  of  Insects  ;  and  their  body  is  composed  of  two 
principal  parts,  nearly  always  distinct : — one  called  the  cephcHo- 
thorax^  because  it  is  formed  by  the  head  and  the  thorax  united 
into  a  single  mass  r-  the  other  termed  the  abdomen,  and  com- 
posed sometimes  of  a  series  of  distinct  rings  (such  as  we  see  in 
the  Scorpions — Fig.  654),  and  sometimes  of  a  soft  globular  mass, 
without  any  evident  divisions  (as  is  the  case  among  the  ordinary 
Spiders— Fig.  549). 

811.  The  organs  of  locomotion  are  all  fixed  to  the  cephalo* 
thorax,  and  consist  of  eight  legs,  very  similar  to  those  of  Insects, 
and  nearly  always  terminated  by  two  hooks.     In  general  their 
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ORGANS   OF   8BN8B   IN   ARACHNIDA. 


length  is  considerable  and  they  easilj  break ;  but,  as  amongst  the 
Crustacea,  the  stamp,  after  being  healed^  produces  a  new  limb  ; 
which  grows  by  degrees,  and  becomes  similar  to  the  one  of  which 
the  animal  had  been  depriyed.  The  Arachnida  neyer  present 
any  yeetige  of  wings:  and  their  abdomen  is  alwa3rs  entirely 
destitute  of  locomotire  appendages. 

812.  Upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  we 
find  the  mouth  and  eyes.  These  last  organs  are  always  simple, 
and  of  considerable  number.  We  may  generally 
count  eight,  and  in  each  of  them  may  be  distin- 
guished a  transparent  cornea,  behind  which  is  found 
a  crystalline  lens,  and  a  vitreous  humour ;  then  a 
retina  formed  by  the  termination  of  an  optic 
nerve,  and  an  envelope  of  colouring  matter. — 
Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  instruments  by  which  the 
sense  of  hearing  operates  in  the  Arachnida;  but  there  are 
numerous  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  amongst 
these  animals ;  and  it  would  even  appear  that  certain  of  them 
are  sensible  to  the  charms  of  Music. — The  sense  of  touch  is 
exercised  principally  at  the  extremities  of  the  legs,  and  by  the 
appendages  with  which  the  mouth  is  furnished. 


«»oooo^ 


Fm.548. 


Fro.  544.— SscnoN  or  TBiCsraALO-THoiiAx  of  a  Myoalb,  showing  the  arnmgcment  of  Uio 
iMTTOtts  sytem :  eU  cephaluihoraz ;  m,  mandible ;  g,  moveable  hook  which  terminate* 
It ;  b,  mouth  \'<r,  creophagus ;  <,  atomach  ;  ab,  uHgin  of  abdomen ;  c,  oephallc  ganglion  ; 
I,  ganglionic  maaa  of  the  thorax ;  ea,  oorda  which  unite  it  to  the  abdiiminal  ganflia ; 
no,  optio  nenre ;  jr,  eyet. 

818.     The  nervous  system  of  the  Arachnida  presents  very 
great  differences;  sometimes  (amongst  the  Scorpions  for   ex- 
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ample)  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  eight  ganglionic  masses, 
united  together  by  doable  cords  of  comroanication,  and  forming  a 
chain  extended  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  in  nearly  a 
uniform  manner ;  in  other  instances  (as  amongst  the  Spiders,  &c.) 
we  find  all  the  ganglia  of  the  thorax  united  into  a  single  mass 
(t^  Figs.  544  and  546),  whence  two  cords  proceed  backwards, 
which  go  to  a  single  abdominal  ganglion.  In  other  respects, 
the  general  arrangement  of  these  parts  is  always  the  same. 
Tlie  anterior  ganglia,  situated  before  or  above  the  cesophagus, 
and  most  commonly  considered  as  representing  the  brain  of  these 
animals,  give  origin  to  the  optic  nerve  in  front,  and  are  con- 
tinuous behind  with  the  collar  of  nerves  surrounding  the  cesopha- 
gus ;  the  other  ganglia  are  situated  below  the  alimentary  tube,  and 
send  nerves  to  the  limbs,  to  the  appendages  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

814.  The  Arachnida  are  carnivorous,  but  in  general  confine 
themselves  to  sucking  the  juices  contained  in  the  bodies  of  their 
victims ;  and  in  order  to  enable  them  more  easily  to  effect  the 
capture  of  animals  of  whose  strength  they  would  be  afraid. 
Nature  has  endowed  many  of  them  with  a  poisonous  apparatus. 
The  greater  part  are  supported  on  Insects,  which  they  seize  whilst 
alive ;  some  of  them,  however,  live  as  parasites.  Among  the 
first,  the  mouth  is  supplied  with  a  pair  of  mandibles,  furnished 
with  moveable  hooks,  or  formed  like  a  pair  of  pincers, — with  a 
pair  of  thin  or  lamellated  maxillsB,  each  bearing  a  large  feeler 
more  or  less  resembling  a  leg, — and  with  a  lower  lip.  Amongst 
the  parasitical  Arachnida,  the  mouth  has    p ^.  ^^ 

the  form  of  a  small  trunk,  from  which         .„/6C^  J^\fi 
there  issues  a  kind  of  lancet   formed  by  U   f^s^A    // 

the  maxillse.  Vi  Ifnt^l  // 

815.  The    moveable    hook    of  the  "^  — ^q:\J^..  , 
mandibles  has  a  small  opening  near  its    '  -^-      '^ 
extremity,  which  >8  the  orifice  of  the  ^t^^;;^;;:;^ZT^ 
excretory  canal  of  the  poison-gland  al-     labium;  ma,  maxUi*:  p, 

_         ''     .        J  J  xi      V      •  J        u-   I        maxUlary  palpi ;  m,  man- 

ready  mentioned;  and  the  liquid,  which      dibiet;  p,  hook  tanninatins 
It  pours  into  the  bottom  of  the  wounds     **»•  mandibiefc 
made  with  the  mandibles,  almost  immediately  causes  the  destmo- 
(ion  of  the  animal  attacked ;  but  it  is  too  weak  to  injure  Man. 
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816.  Certain  of  the  Anohnida  are  provided  with  another 
poison  apparatus,  destined  for  the  same  use,  and  serying  equally 
as  a  weapon  of  defence :  such  is  the  hook  by  which  the  abdomen 
of  Scorpions  is  terminated  (Fig.  654).  This  sting  has  beneath 
its  point  sereral  openings,  wliich  communicate  with  a  poison- 
gland  ;  and  the  sting  of  these  Arachnida  often  proves  mortal, 
eren  to  animals  as  large  as  Dogs.  The  large  Scorpions  of  warm 
countries  are  fatal  even  to  Man,  but  the  sting  of  the  speciea 
which  inhabit  Europe  never  appears  to  be  m  "tal ;  there  usually 
results  from  it  a  local  inflammation  more  or  less  violent,  accom- 
panied by  fever  and  depression,  and  sometimes  by  vomiting, 
pains  in  the  whole  body,  and  trembling.  To  overcome  these 
attacks,  physicians  advise  the  use  of  ammonia  (or  spirit  of  harts- 
horn), administered  internally  as  well  as  externally ;  and  the 
application  of  emollient  substances  to  the  wound. 

817.  The  intestinal  canal  is  generally  very  simple ;  but  has 
sometimes  cascal  appendages,  which  penetrate  even  into  the 
ittterior  of  the  limbs.     In  general,  tubes  analogous  tothewrinary 


poab  po  9 


Ffo.  546.— AwATOMT  ov  Mtoaue  :  et,  oephalothoraz  opened  below,  and  giving  attaeh- 
ment  to  the  limbs,  whoee  first  Joints  are  exhibited ;  pa,  legs  of  the  let  pair ;  p.  palpt  • 
m,  mandibles ;  a5,  abdomen ;  (,  thoracio  nervous  mass :  a,  abdominal  ganglia ;  po^ 
nssplratory  saos ;  t,  stigmata ;  h  leaf-like  folds  in  the  interior  of  one  of  these  laid 
opiBD  ;  ov,  ovaria ;  or,  orifioe  of  OTidoots ;  mat  mosoles  of  the  abdomen ;  an,  anus ; 
/,  spinneretSi 

vessels  of  insects  open  into  the  intestine  near  the  anus;  but 
amongst  some  of  the  Arachnida,  such  as  the  Scorpions,  there 
exists  a  liver  composed  of  four  glandular  clusters.     It  is  also  in 
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ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  aual  opening,  that  we  find  the  secret- 
ing glands  of  the  silky  matter ;  and  also  the  spinnerets,  bf 
whose  aid  seyeral  of  the  Arachnida  weaye  for  themselres  webs, 
which  are  often  rery  eztensiye  and  of  extreme  delicacy. 

818.  The  respiration  of  the  Arachnida  is  a&ial,  like  that  of  In- 
sects, and  is  sometimes  eflected  by  means  of  traohesB ;  bnt  among 
the  greater  part  of  these  animals,  and  especially  amongst  the 
Spiders  and  Scorpions,  it  is  concentrated  in  certain  vesioles  lodged 
in  the  abdomen,  and  called  pulmonary  sacs.  These  last  organs 
have  in  their  interior  a  multitude  of  membiaaous  platen,  arranged 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book :  and  they  thus  bear  a  stronger  resem* 
blance  to  internal  gills,  than  to  true  lungs.  Each  sac  received  the 
air  by  an  opening  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the  abdomen ;  and 
there  are  sometimes  two,  sometimes  four,  or  even  eight  of  these 
stigmata.  Oertain  Arachnida  possess  at  the  same  time  both  pul- 
monary sacs  and  tracheas;  the  Segettria  are  thus  formed. 
Others,  such  as  the  P9mdo-Scorpion»  and  Mitn^  are  provided 
with  trachea  only.  These  tubes  have  ihe 
same  structure  as  in  Insects ;  and  the  air 
penetrates  to  them  by  two  very  suudl 
stigmata,  ntuated  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
abdomen. 

819.  Tho  blood  is  white  among  all  ihe 
animals  of  this  elaas.  The  pulmonary 
Arachnida  are  furnished  with  a  complete 
eirenlating  apparatus.  The  heart,  situated 
on  the  back,  has  the  form  of  a  long  Teasel, 
and  gives  origin  to  difierent  arteries ;  the 
blood  after  having  traversed  the  body  is 
returned  to  the  pulmonary  sacs,  and  arrives  ^^'W^^mtoetmi^^ynm  i 

xxu    u     -A    A      *ii       •  '     -1  «,  iwrdar  of  tbe  abdomen , 

nt  the  heart  after  following  a  course  similar    e,  hoart 

to  that  which  it  traverses  in  the  Crustacea 

(Anim.  Prtbiol.  §  392).     Amongst  the 

Arachnida  whoee  respiration  is  eflfected  only  by  the  aid  of  traoheoB, 

the  apparatus  fur  circulation  is  but  little  developed ;  there  appears 

to  be  only  a  simple  dorsal  vessel,  without  arteries  or  veins. 

820.  The  j^achnida  lay  eggs  like  Insects ;  and  the  male 
differs  in  general  from  ihe  female  in  the  form  of  its  maxillary 


prooeedlag  from  its  ante, 
rior  extremftgr;  v,  pntano- 
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[Mdpi,  whose  use  appears  to  be  rery  important ;  a  great  number 
of  these  animals  envelop  their  eggs  in  a  oocoon  of  silk ;  and 
sometimes  the  mother  remains  with  her  young  family  to  protect 
it,  and  even  carries  the  young  ones  on  her  back  when  they  are 
too  weak  to  walk.  All  these  animals  undergo  several  changes 
before  they  arrive  at  adult  age ;  and  certain  of  them  experience 
a  species  of  metamorphosis,  for  there  are  some,  whose  limbs 
consist  at  first  of  only  three  pair,  and  which  acquire  a  fourth  at 
a  period  more  or  less  advanced. 

821.  Tlie  Arachnida  are  endowed  with  varied  instincts,  which 
are  sometimes  notices  remarkable  than  those  of  Insects;  and  we  are 
perhaps  even  to  attribute  to  them  higher  faculties;  for  some  animals 
of  this  class  are  capable  of  nndergoing  a  kind  of  education,  and 
give  evidences  of  a  certain  degree  of  Intelligence.  Several  of  them 
use  particular  stratagems  to  carry  off  their  prey ;  and  others 
display  singular  industry  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations. 
We  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  renuurkable  nest 
of  the  MygdU  ( Anim.  Physiol.  §  700) ;  and  the  webs  which  our 
garden  Spiders  spread  with  such  admirable  regularity,  are 
equally  curious.  The  silk  with  which  these  animals  tlius  con* 
struct  retreats  for  themselves,  spread  snares  for  their  prey,  and 
form  cocoons  for  their  eggs,  is  secreted  by  an  apparatus  situated 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen.     This  apparatus  consists 

of  several  bundles  of  vessels,  twisted 
together,  and  terminating  in  minute 
apertures,  which  are  pierced  at  thf 
summit  of  four  or  six  conical  or 
cylindrical  projections,  called  ipm- 
neretiy  and  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  tail.  The  gluey  matter  thrown 
out  through  these  pores,  acquires 
consistency  by  its  contact  with  the 
air,  and  consists  of  threads  of  an 
extreme  fineness,  and  a  length  not 
less  remarkable ;  by  the  help  of  its 
fi>et,  the  animal  collects  a  number  of 
these  threads  into  a  single  cord ;  and  each  time  that,  in  balancing 
itself,  the  spinnerets  touch  the  body  upon  which  it  rests,  it  there 
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fastens  the  end  of  one  of  these  threads,  of  which  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity is  still  inclosed  in  the  secreting  apparatus,  and  of  which  it 
can  consequently  increase  the  length  at  pleasure.  The  colour  and 
thickness  of  these  threads  Tary  greatly ;  a  Mexican  Spider  forms 
a  web  composed  of  red,  yellow,  and  black  threads  interwoven 
with  astonishing  skill ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  ten  thou- 
sand threads  from  the  pores  of  a  single  spinneret  of  some  of  our 
common  Spiders  do  not  equal  in  thickness  one  of  our  own  haurs ; 
whilst  among  other  species  inhabiting  warmer  climates,  they  fonn 
such  strong  webs,  that  they  are  sufficient  to  stop  small  birds,  and 
eyen  Man  has  to  use  some  effort  to  break  them*  The  manner 
in  which  Spiders  employ  their  skill  in  working,  is  subject  to  no 
less  Tariation ;  some  of  them  are  satisfied  with  spreading  their 
threads  irregularly ;  others  weave  a  web,  whose  meshes  are  of 
extreme  regularity.  Sometimes  we  see  them  motionless  in  the 
middle  of  their  web,  watching  for  their  prey ;  at  other  times 
they  conceal  themselves  in  a  retreat,  which  they  construct  very 
near,  and  which  has  in  some  instances  the  form  of  a  silky  tube, 
in  others  that  of  a  small  cup.  * 

822.  The  Arachnida  may  be  divided  into  two  orders,  fh>m 
differences  in  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

I.  The  Pulmonary  Arachnida ;  which  are  principally  charac- 
terised by  the  existence  of  pulmonary  cavities,  and  of  a  vascular 
apparatus  ;  they  have  six,  eight,  or  even  more  eyes,  and  we  also 
find  two,  four,  or  eight  stigmata  on  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  genera]  form  of  these  animals  varies  ;  some,  as  the  Spider, 
have  a  gbbular  body,  with  spinnerets  at  its  extremity,  and  the 
palpi  small ; — ^whilst  in  other  instances,  as  the  Scorpions,  the  body 
is  lengthened,  and  composed  of  several  rings,  the  palpi  large,  ex- 
tended like  arms,  and  armed  with  pincers  ;  and  the  abdomen  is 
not  terminated  by  spinnerets,  but  by  the  poisonous  apparatus. 

n.  The  Traeheary  Arachnida ;  which  have  no  pulmonary  sacs, 
bat  breathe  by  trachesB  like  Insects,  and  appear  to  have  no  com- 
plete vascular  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Some  of 
them  have  no  eyes ;  and  amongst  those  which  possess  these  or- 
^:ans,  we  never  find  more  than  two  or  four.  Some  of  these  animals 
▼ery  much  resemble  Spiders;  others  have  the  mouth  formed 
for  sucking,  and  constitute  the  family  of  Aearida^  or  Mites. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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823.  B7  the  characters  just  now  jstated,  this  order  may  be 
divided  into  two  sections ; — the  Abaneida,  or  Spiders^  having 
small  simple  palpi,  not  terminating  in  pincers ;  and  the  Pedi- 
PALPI,  or  Scorpions  and  their  allies,  having  very  large  palpi, 
which  terminate  in  pincers  or  large  hooks. 

824.  Section  I.  Abaneida.  The  Arachnida  of  this  group 
nil  agree,  more  or  less  closelj,  with  the  common  Spider,  in  their 
form  and  structure.  Their  cephalothorax  appears  as  if  composed 
of  but  a  single  segment,  and  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  homj 
buckler,  usually  of  oval  form ;  the  abdomen  is  appended  to  it  by 
a  very  short  footstalk,  and  usually  consists  of  a  soft  and  tumid 
mass.  The  eyes  are  nearly  always  eight  in  number ;  although 
there  are  sometimes  but  six.  The  mandibles  terminate  in  a  very 
sharp  moveable  hook,  which  is  pierced  near  its  extremity  by  a 
small  aperture,  serving  as  a  passage  for  the  poison  secreted  by  a 
gland  lodged  in  the  preceding  joint  The  legs  are  inserted  almost 
in  a  circular  manner  around  the  cephalothorax  (Fig.  546) ;  they 
are  all  of  nearly  the  same  form ;  and  each  of  them  is  composed 
of  seven  joints,  the  last  being  armed  with  two  hooks,  which  are 
commonly  toothed  like  a  comb.  The  pulmonary  sacs  in  this 
order  are  usually  only  two  in  number,  or  may  even  be  reduced  to 
a  single  one ;  they  are  placed  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and 
their  position  is  indicated  externally  by  a  brownish  or  whitish 
spot.  All  the  members  of  this  section  are  provided  with  spin- 
nerets ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  small  number  that  we  find  the  power 
of  constructing  silken  webs  of  any  great  extent.  The  Abaneida 
are  divided  by  M.  Walckenaer  into  families,  according  to  the 
an*angement  of  the  mandibles  and  eyes,  which  corresponds  very 
remarkably  with  their  respective  modes  of  life.*  These  families, 
and  their  principal  subdivisions,  are  as  follows : — 

•    For  thu  reason,  the  classification   and  nomenclature  of  Walckenaer, 
although  now  somewhat  antiquated,  arc  retained  here. 
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I.  Yenantbs,  incesgantly 
nmnin^  or  leaping  about 
the  Ticinity  of  their  abode, 


^ATBBRicoLf,  hidiiiff  iu  holes  and  finurea. 
TuBicoLJB,  inclosing  ^emselves  in  silken  tubes. 
CBLLVLicoiiiB,  sheltering  themselves  in  small 
cells, 
to  chase  and  catoh  their  I  Cubsores,  running  swiftly  to  catch  their  prey, 
prey.  I  Saltato&bs,  leapmg  and  springing  with  agi- 

(^    lity  to  seize  their  prey. 


II.    Vaoantbs,  wandering 
abroad,    and    incessantly 
looking  out  for  prey.    No^ 
fixed  residence  except  at 
the  period  of  o-viposition. 


Latbrioradjb,  walking  and  running  sidewayi 
or  backwards;  occasionally  throwing  out 
threads  to  entrap  their  prey. 


out  to  catch  their  prey. 


III.  Errantbs,  prowling  rNrriDBLA,  going  abroad,  but  making  a  web  for 
about  the  neighbourhood  their  nests,  whenoe  issue  threads  to  entrap 
of  their  nests,  or  near  the  J      their  prey. 

threads  which  they  throw  |  Filitbljs,  going  abroad,  but  spreading  long 
'  *  "  threads  of  silk  about  the  places  whore  they 

prowl,  in  order  to  entrap  their  prey. 

'  Tapiteljb,  spinning  great  webs  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, and  dwelling  therein  to  catch  their  prey« 

Orbitela,  spreading  abroad  webs  of  a  regular 
and  open  texture,  either  circular  or  spiral,  aud 
remaining  in  the  middle  or  on  one  side  to 
catch  their  prey. 

Bbtitel^  spinning  webs  of  an  open  meshwork, 
and  of  an  irregular  form,  and  remaining  in  the 

.    middle  or  on  one  dde  to  seise  their  prey. 

V.  Natantbs,  swimming  in  r 
water,  and  there  spreamng  J  Aquitbljb,  spreading  filaments  in  the  water  to 


IV.  Sbdbntbb,  spinning 
large  webs  to  entrap  their 
prey,  lying  in  wait  m  the 
middle  or  at  the  side. 


their  filaments  to  entrap  | 
their  prey.  v 


entrap  their  prey. 


825.  The  first  family,  that  of  the  Venantes,  or  Hunting' 
Spiders,  may  be  naturally  divided  into  two  groups  ;  the  first 
being  more  sedentary,  and  the  second  more  active.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  group  stands  the  tribe  of  LATEBRicoLiE,  which 
consists  of  the  genus  Mygale  (Fig.  542)  and  its  allies  ;  these  are 
the  largest  of  the  whole  family,  some  of  them  occupying,  in  a 
state  of  repose,  a  circular  space  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
They  form  their  nests  in  the  slits  of  trees,  beneath  the  bark,  in 
the  cavities  of  stones  and  rocks,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  various  trees.  Some  of  them  burrow  into  the  ground,  as  has 
already  been  stated  (§  821,  and  Anim.  Physiol.  §  700).  The 
Mygale  spins  a  sort  of  cocoon  around  its  eggs,  enclosing  a  hundred 
or  more  ;  they  are  hatched  within  it,  and  the  young  undergo  their 
first  changes  before  quitting  it.  The  various  species  of  this  group 
are  inhabitants  of  tropical  and  the  warmer  temperate  climates  ; 
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it  is  only  in  the  former,  that  we  find  those  of  largest  size. 
Amongst  these,  some  of  the  large  South  American  species  have 
been  said,  bj  Madame  Merian  and  others,  to  devour  small  birds ; 
and  although  little  credit  has  hitherto  been  attached  to  these 
statements,  jet  from  an  account  recently  furnished  by  Mr.  Bates 
to  Mr.  Adam  White,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  communicated 
by  the  latter  gentleman  to  the  2^ological  Society,  they  woald 
appear  to  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  Mr.  Bates  says,  that 
he,  on  one  occasion,  surprised  a  Mygale  in  the  act  of  preying 
upon  a  small  Finch,  which  had  been  entangled  in  a  web  near  the 
root  of  a  tree  ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  the  multitude  of  these 
spiders  which  exist  upon  the  dry  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Para,  on  which  insects  are  very  scarce,  he  feels  convinced  that 
they  must  feed  upon  the  young  and  eggs  of  the  small  ground  birds 
which  are  their  co-inhabitants  of  these  wildernesses. — The  Tubi- 
coLiR  and  Cellulicol^  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  the 
preceding,  to  require  particular  notice.  They  are  mostly  of  smaDer 
size,  and  inhabit  temperate  climates,  where  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  Mining  Spiders. 

826.  The  tribes  of  Gctrsores,  or  Runner$^  and  Saltatobbs, 
or  Leapers^  forming  the  second  division  of  the  Hunting  Spiders, 
are  distinguished  by  the  activity  with  which  they  pursue  thdr 
prey.  The  former,  which  are  sometimes  called  Wolf-Spiders, 
have  the  legs  adapted  for  running,  and  live  mostly  upon  the 
ground.  Those  of  the  genus  Lycosa  dwell  in  holes  which  they 
have  formed,  lining  their  Inside  with  silk,  and  increasing  their 
size  as  they  grow.  Some  of  them  take  up  their  abode  in  holes  of 
walls,  where  they  make  silken  tubes  ;  the  outside  of  which  they 
cover  with  earth  or  sand,  and  in  which  they  moult  or  hybemate, 
having  first  closed  the  entrance.  The  females  also  lay  their 
eggs  in  these  tubes  ;  enclosing  them  in  a  silken  cocoon,  or  egg- 
case,  which  they  carry  about  with  them  when  they  go  out  to 
hunt.  The  young  ones  fasten  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  upon  the  body  of  their  parent ;  and  there  remain 
attached,  until  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  seek  their  own 
food.  These  Spiders  are  very  voracious,  and  defend  their  habita- 
tions and  young  with  great  courage.     A  species  of  this  genua 
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the  Tarentulay — bo  named  from  the  city  of  Tarentnm,  in  Italy, 
in  the  neigh hourhood  of  which  it  is  common, -^-is  very  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  reputed  venomous  powers.  Like  all  the 
Spiders,  it  has  a  poison -gland  in  its  mandibles;  but  the  idea  that 
its  wounds  are  followed  by  death,  or  by  a  complaint  termed 
Tarantism,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  the  aid  of  music  and 
dancing,  has  originated  in  the  imagination  only. — Some  species 
of  the  genus  Dolomedet  live  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  upon  the 
leaves  of  which  they  make  a  funnel-shaped  silken  nest ;  whilst 
others  inhabit  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  on  which 
they  find  their  prey, — running  upon  its  surface  with  surprising 
quickness,  and  even  entering  it  without  being  wetted. — ^The 
Spiders  of  the  tribe  of  Saltatores,  or  Leap&rt,  have,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  their  name,  the  legs  fitted  rather  for  leaping 
than  for  running.  One  of  these  is  very  common  in  summer  upon 
walls  and  windows  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  its  habits  may  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  It  moves  in  short  leaps,  and  stops 
suddenly  at  intervals,  raising  itself  upon  its  legs,  as  if  to  survey 
the  neighbourhood.  When  it  discovers  a  fly,  or  especially  a 
gnat,  it  approaches  it  cautiously  until  within  leaping  distance ; 
when  it  darts  upon  it, — ^not  fearing  to  take  even  a  perpendicular 
leap)  because  it  always  at  the  same  time  suspends  itself  1^  a 
thread,  which  it  winds  off  as  it  advances.  Tliis  thread  also 
serves  to  suspend  it  in  the  air,  and  enables  it  to  mount  up  again 
to  the  spot  from  wliich  it  leaped,  or  to  sustain  it  whilst  the  wind 
carries  it  from  place  to  place.  Many  species  of  this  group 
construct,  amongst  leaves,  under  stones,  &c.,  silken  nests,  in  the 
form  of  oval  sacs,  open* at  each  end;  into  which  they  retire  in 
order  to  take  rest,  to  moult,  and  to  take  refuge  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  If  menaced  with  danger,  they 
quit  these  retreats,  and  run  off  very  rapidly.  Some  species 
construct,  with  the  same  material,  a  kind  of  tent,  which  serveis 
as  the  birthplace  of  their  posterity,  and  in  which  the  young 
reside  for  some  time  with  their  parent. 

827.  The  family  Vaoantes,  or  Wandering  Spideriy  consists 
of  the  single  tribe  Laterigrada  ;  the  name  of  which  (meaning 
Side-Walkers)  expresses  the  curious  power  which  they  possess, 
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of  moving  sideways.  They  conduct  ns  towards  the  welnspin- 
ning  Spiders,  in  using  their  silken  threads,  not  only  for  the 
construction  of  habitations  for  themselves  or  of  envelopes  for 
their  eggs,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  prey.  The 
threads,  however,  are  not  arranged  with  any  regularity,  but  are 
laid  singly.  These  Spiders  generally  remain  at  rest,  with  the 
legs  spread  out,  upon  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants ;  running, 
however,  with  great  rapidity,  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  when  it 
comes  within  their  reach.  Others,  however,  live  in  rocky 
places ;  and  have  the  feet  so  formed,  that  they  can  adhere  even 
to  very  smooth  surfaces,  in  any  position  of  their  own  bodies. 
They  usually  construct  very  elaborate  cocoons  for  the  protection 
of  their  eggs.  Those  which  live  among  plants  a£Giz  the  cocoons 
to  the  leaves,  and  draw  together  their  edges  so  as  to  conceal 
them.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  whidi  live  upon  rocks,  usu.  ^ly 
conceal  the  cocoon  within  their  own  dwelling-place ;  which  is 
an  oval  conical  tent,  something  like  a  Limpet  in  form,  attached 
at  its  base  to  the  rock,  but  having  an  aperture  at  each  end, 
furnished  with  a  kind  of  valve  through  which  the  animals  go  in 
and  out.  The  outer  covering  of  this  tent  is  composed  of  a  sort 
of  yellowish  taffety,  thin  (like  the  skin  of  an  onion),  but  resist- 
infl  whilst  the  inner  covering  is  soft  and  pliant. 

828.  The  Spiders  of  the  family  Errantes,  or  Protolen^  aio 
divided  into  two  groups,  chiefly  according  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  throw  out  the  silken  lines  for  the  entanglement  of 
their  prey.  The  first  tribe,  that  of  Nititel^  contains  species 
that  only  prolong  these  threads  from  their  nests,  which  are 
formed  under  stones  in  holes  of  walls,  the  hollows  of  leaves,  and 
similar  situatioiis.  These  species  much  resemble  those  of  the 
last  tribe  in  their  habits ;  but  differ  in  many  points  of  structure. 
— In  the  second  tribe,  the  PiLiTELiB,  the  threads  are  spread 
about  the  places,  in  which  these  Spiders  prowl  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey.  Among  these,  the  Cloiho^  which  inhabits  Egypt  and  the 
South  of  Europe,  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  habitation  which 
it  constructs  for  its  young.  This  is  a  kind  of  limpet-shaped 
cocoon,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  which  the  circumference 
has  seven  or  eight  festoons ;  the  points  of  these  festuuns  VxAUg 
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alone  fixed  to  the  stone  by  means  of  threads,  whilst  the  edges 
are  left  free.  This  singnlar  tent  is  at  first  composed  of  only 
two  folds,  between  which  the  Spider  takes  its  station.  But 
subsequently  it  adds  additional  folds ;  and  when  the  period  of 
reproduction  arriyes,  it  weaves  another  apartment,  of  a  softer 
texture,  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the  sacs  of  eggs,  and  of 
the  young  when  hatched.  The  inside  of  its  habitation  is 
singularly  clean.  The  bags  in  which  the  eggs  are  placed,  are 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  there  are  from  four 
to  six  of  them  in  each  habitation.  The  eggs  are  not  deposited 
until  the  end  of  December  or  January ;  and  they  are  enveloped 
in  fine  down,  to  guard  them  fh>m  the  cold.  The  parent  creeps 
in  and  out  beneath  the  edges  of  the  festoons ;  and  supplies  her 
young  with  food,  for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched.  When 
they  are  able  to  dispense  with  maternal  cares,  they  quit  their 
common  habitation,  and  form  separate  abodes;  and  the  parent 
dies  within  her  tent. 

829.  The  next  family,  Sbdentbs,  or  Sedentary  Spiders,  con- 
tains all  those  species  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  from  the 
annoyance  they  cause  us  by  the  construction  of  their  webs  in  our 
houses  and  gardens. — Of  the  first  tribe,  Tapitelj£, — ^which  con- 
struct a  sort  of  tapestried  web  of  close  texture,  within  which  they 
dwell  and  wait  for  their  prey, — the  common  Housc'Spider  is  a 
characteristic  example  (Fig.  549). — The  Spiders  of  the  second 
tribe,  Orbitela,  have  the  abdomen  larger,  softer,  and  more 
coloured  than  the  preceding  ;  they  make  their  webs  with  regular 
meshes ;  arranged  in  concentric  circles  crossed  by  straight  radii ; 
and  they  usually  remain  stationary  in  the  centre,  in  a  reversed 
position  (Fig.  550).  Many  species,  however,  construct  for 
themselves  a  cavity  or  cell,  which  is  sometimes  horizontal  and 
sometimes  perpendicular,  near  the  edges  of  the  net.  Of  this 
group,  the  genus  Epeira  is  the  principal ;  of  which  several 
species  abound  in  our  gardens,  especially  during  the  autumn.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  parent  at  the  commencement  of  cold 
weather,  in  angles  of  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  passages,  &g.,  near 
gardens ;  they  are  enveloped  in  a  loose  white  web  ;  and  are 
hatched  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.     Some  species  of 
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Epeira  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  rnnniog  streams,  and  feed 
upon  aquatic  insects.     Another  is  remarkable  as  being  nocturnal 


Fi&  Stf^-TsonrABiA  sommtica*  om  HousB^Snonu 

in  its  habits.     The  natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  when  in  want  of  other  food,  are  said  to  devour  a  species 

of  Epeira.  —  The 
Retitela  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to 
the  preceding,  both 
in  the  aspect  of  their 
bodies,  and  in  the 
construction  of  their 
webs ;  but  these  are 
not  formed  on  a 
regular  plan,  the 
Fw.  550.— Enmu  diasbu.  threads  crossing  in 

all   directions    and 
leaving  irregular  meshes.     When  their  prej  is  entangled  in 
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their  web,  tliey  whirl  threads  around  it,  so  as  to  secure  it 
effectually.  They  take  great  pains  in  the 
preservation  of  their  eggs,  and  do  not  leave 
them  until  they  ore  hatched.  In  one 
common  species  which  frequents  our 
dwellings,  the  female  gums  her  eggs  into 
a'rounded  body,  unprotected  by  a  cocoon  ; 
and  this  she  bears  about  in  her  jaws. 
Other  species  live  out  of  doors,  and  con- 
struct their  webs  among  trees.  To  this 
group  belongs  the  Malmtgnattey  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Tuscany  and  Corsica;  which  is 
reputed  to  be  very  venomous.  ^°-  mi-^i^I'Moj'atte. 

830.  The  last  family  of  Araneidfle,  the  Nataktes,  or  Water- 
Spiders^  closely  resembles  the  preceding  in  structure  ;  and  should 
scarcely,  perhaps,  be  separated  from  it.     They  live  entirely 

upon  or  beneath  the 
water  ;  and  are  ena- 
bled by  the  hairi- 
ness of  their  bodies, 
especially  on  their 
under  surface,  to  en- 
tangle and  carry 
down  with  them  a 
supply  of  air  for 
their  respiration.  One  very  interesting  species,  the  Argyroneta 
itquaiicaf  or  Diving  Spider,  not  only  employs  its  silken  threads 
to  entangle  its  prey,  but  forms  with  it  an  oval  bag,  of  such 
close  texture  that  it  is  impervious  to  air  or  water ;  this  is  attached 
by  threads  to  aquatic  plants,  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface  ;  and  its  under  side  is  open,  like  that  of  a  Diving  Bell ; 
so  that  the  Spider  can  freely  pass  in  and  out.  Here  it  retreats 
to  devour  its  prey  ;  and  here,  too,  it  constructs  its  egg-case,  and 
even  passes  the  winter.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  said  to  fill  this 
with  air,  when  about  to  take  up  its  residence  in  it,  is  very  curious. 
The  hairs  upon  its  body  entangle  so  large  a  quantity  of  air,  as 
to  render  it  quite  buoyant ;  in  order  to  descend  to  its  bell,  there- 
fore, it  is  obliged  to  creep  along  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants ;  and 
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when  it  has  arrived  there,  it  gets  beneath  the  lower  edge,  and 
allows  the  air  which  it  had  entangled,  to  escape  into  the  bell. 
Then  returning  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  brings  down  a 
fresh  supply  of  air ;  and  in  this  manner  it  gradually  fills  the 
bell,  which  then  presents  a  beautiful  silvery  or  glistening  appear- 
ance when  seen  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  some 
obscrvatiotis  lately  made  by  Mr.  Grosse,  it  appears  however  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Diving^ Spider* $  bell  is  derived,  at  least 
partly,  from  the  globules  of  oxygen  gas  produced  by  aquatic 
plants. 

831.  Section  11.  PedIpalpi.  This  section  is  distinguished 
by  the  large  size  of  the  palpi,  which  resemble  extended  arms, 
and  which  are  furnished  at  their  extremities  either  with  moveable 
hooked  claws,  or  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  composed  of  two  fingers, 
one  fixed  and  the  other  moveable,  like  those  of  Crabs  and 
Lobsters.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  very  distinct  segments, 
attached  to  the  cephalothorax  by  the  whole  breadth  of  its  base, 
and  destitute  of  spinnerets  at  the  tip.  The 
entire  body  is  encased  in  a  hard  skin. 
The  cephalothorax  is  composed  of  a  single 
piece,  and  is  furnished  with  six  or  eight 
ocelli  or  eyelets.  The  number  of  pulmon- 
ary sacs  x^four  in  one  of  the  two  families 
of  which  the  section  is  composed,  and 
eight  in  the  other.  In  the  first  of  these 
families,     Tbeltphonid^    the    general 

^"  ro'^^iTrS'^"'''  ^^^^  ^®  **^**  ^^  ^^^  Spiders;  so  that  the 
species  included  in  it  are  commonly 
ranked  as  such.  They  are,  however,  at  once  distinguished  by 
the  large  size  of  the  palpi,  and  by  the  absence  of  spinnerets. 
They  differ  from  the  Scorpions,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  form 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  sting  at  its  extremity. 
The  tarsi  of  the  two  fore-legs  differ  remarkably  from  the  others, 
being  composed  of  numerous  joints,  so  slender  and  prolonged  as 
to  resemble  threads,  and  being  destitute  of  the  usual  hook  at  its 
extremity.  These  Arachnida  inhabit  only  the  hottest  parts  of 
Asia  and  America ;  very  little  is  known  of  their  habits. 
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832.  With  the  characters  of  the  second  family,  ScoRPiONiDiB» 
or  the  Scorpion  tribe,  we  are  much  more  familiar.  It  is  espe- 
ciaUy  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  eight  breathing- 
pores  ;  but  also  by  its  long,  jointed  abdomen  (the  hinder  part 
foming  what  is  commonly  called  the  tail),  terminated  by  a 
venomous  claw  or  sting.  The  abdomen  is  composed  (^  twelve 
segments  ;  seven  of  which  are  broad,  forming  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  whilst  the  other  five  form  the  tail.  Between  the  thorax 

and  abdomen 
there  is  no  dis- 
tinct division. 
In  these  par- 
ticulars, —  the 
evident  divi- 
sion of  the  body 
into  segments, 
the  want  o{ 
separation  be- 
pm.  5M.-800RP1OII.  tween  the  tho- 

rax and  abdo- 
men, the  multiplication  of  the  respiratory  sacs, — as  well  as  in 
others,  the  ScorpionidsB  show  an  evident  approach  towards  the 
M3rriapoda.  The  Araohnida  of  this  tribe  inhabit  the  warm 
countries  of  both  hemispheres,  living  on  the  ground,  hiding 
themselves  under  stones  or  other  bodies  (generally  in  dark  and 
cool  places),  and  sometimes  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  interior 
of  houses.  They  run  quickly,  and  curve  the  tail  over  the  back. 
They  can  turn  it  in  all  directions,  and  employ  it  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  or  of  defence.  Their  usual  food  consists  of  Wood-lice  and 
various  Qround-Insects,  such  as  Carabi,  Weevils,  Orthopter a,  &c. ; 
these  they  seize  with  their  pincer-like  palpi,  and  then  prick  them 
with  their  stings,  so  as  to  render  them  powerless  before  proceeding 
to  devour  them.  They  are  also  particularly  fond  of  the  eggs  of 
Spiders  and  Insects.  It  is  only  in  the  larger  species  of  Scorpion, 
which  are  five  or  six  inches  long^  and  inhabitants  of  tropical 
countries,  that  the  poison  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  do  any 
serious  mischief  to  Man ;  and  although  the  effects  of  the  sting 
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of  these  are  severe,  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  fatal,  except  in 
persons  previously  unhealthy.  The  female  resembles  that  of  the 
Spiders  in  her  attention  to  her  young ;  these  she  carries  on  her 
back  for  several  days,  at  first  not  quitting  her  abode ;  and  she 
afterwards  takes  care  of  them  for  the  space  of  a  month,  by  ytiach 
time  they  are  enabled  to  shift  for  themselves. 


Order  II.— TBACHEARIA. 

833.  The  Arachnida  of  this  order  present  a  much  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  class  of  Insects,  than  do  any  of  the  preceding ; 
for  they  are  characterised  not  merely  by  the  nature  of  their 
respiratory  organs — which  consist  of  ramified  tracheae,  instead 
of  pulmonary  sacs — but  also  by  the  imperfect  development  ofthe 
circulating  apparatus,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  degree  of  meta- 
morphosis, which  has  been  observed  in  several  of  them.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal  sections,  characterised  by 
differences  in  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  and  in  that  of 
the  organs  of  the  mouth.  These  are, — L,  the  Adelarthro- 
80MATA,  in  which  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  are  often 
distinct,  and  the  latter  exhibits  more  or  less  clear  indications  of 
segments,  or  rings ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  jaws  like  those 
of  the  Pulmonaria,  and  with  very  large  palpi,  which  are  either 
formed  like  feet  (Fig.  555),  or  furnished  with  pincers  (Fig.  556) : 
— and,  II.,  the  Acarina  {Monomerosomata  of  Mr.  Westwood), 
in  which  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  are  amalgamated  into 
a  single  mass,  without  any  indications  of  segments,  and  the 
mouth  is  adapted  for  suction  (Fig.  559). 

834.  Section  L  Adelarthrosomata.  In  this  section, 
characterised  as  above,  we  find  three  distinct  families,  namely,— 
I.,  the  SoLPUGiDJE,  or  Scorpion- Spiders,  which  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  Arachnida,  in  having  the  head  distinct  from  the  tho- 
rax ;  they  have  the  whole  body  distinctly  divided  into  segments, 
their  jaws  are  very  large,  and  their  palpi  longer  than  the  l^s  of 
the  three  anterior  pairs,  which  they  resemble  in  form ;  II.,  the 
PHALANGiDiB,  or  ffarvest-men,  with  the  segments  of  the  body 
indistinct,  the  jaws  of  small  sisse,  the  palpi  long  and  slender,  and 
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the  li^  exceedingly  elongated ;  and  III.,  the  Chelifebipjb,  or 
Book' Scorpions,  in  which  the  bodj  is  divided  into  segments,  and 
the  palpi  are  large,  and  terminated  by  pincers  like  those  of  the 
Scorpions. 

8S5.     The  Solpugidjs,  of  which  there  are  but  few  species, 
inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  are  large, 

spider-like  crea- 
tures, armed  with 
a  most  formidable 
pair  of  jaws,  the 
wounds  inflicted 
hj  which  are 
much  dreaded  by 
the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  in 
which  they  occur.  Some  are  found  in  the  l^uth-eastem  parts 
of  Europe.  They  run  with  great  quickness,  erect  their  heads 
and  threaten  with  their  jaws  when  disturbed,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly voracious.  They  not  only  devour  insects,  but  will  even 
attack  small  birds  and  Lizards  ;  and  according  to  Capt  Hutton, 
an  Indian  species  {Galeodes  vorax)  observed  by  him  completely 
devoured  a  Lizard  of  three  inches  in  length ;  it  also  killed  a 
young  sparrow,  but  did  not  eat  it. 
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836.  The  Phalangidje,  or  Harvest-men,  have  two  thread- 
like palpi,  terminated  by  a  small  hook ;  the  legs  are  long  and 
slender,  and  when  detached  from  the  body,  liiey  show  signs  of 
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irritabilitj  for  a  few  momentB.  The  mijoritj  of  them  live  upon 
the  ground,  upon  plants,  or  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  are  very 
active  in  their  movements;  others  hide  themselves  between 
stones,  or  in  moss,  and  are  less  agile.  Several  species  aro  in- 
habitants of  this  country. 

837.  The  Chblifbbida  strongly  resemble  small  Scorpions 
deprived  of  their  taib ;  and  some  species,  which  inhabit  herbaria, 
old  books,  &c., — feeding  upon  the  minute 

insects  whifth  frequent  such  situations, — 
are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
Book- Scorpions.     They  run  quickly,  and 
often  sideways,  like  the   Crabs  or  the 
Laterigrade    Spiders.       The    eggs    are 
united  into  a  mass,  which  is  said  to  be 
carried  about  under  the  abdomen.     The 
species  inhabitin(|^  our  houses  are  said        ^^'JH^oi^^^^^ 
often  to  attack  the  common    Housefly, 
although  this  insect  is  a  giant  as  compared  with  them.     The 
others,  of  which  several  are  found  in  this  country,  occur  princi- 
pally in  woods ;  one  species  is  found  amongst  tiie  rocks  on  the 
sea-shore. 

838.  Section  IL  Acarina.  These  have  the  mouth  formed 
rather  for  suction  than  for  mastication ;  its  various  pieces  not 
being  separate,  as  in  the  other  Arachnida,  but  more  or  less 
enveloped  in  a  sort  of  sheath  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
lower  lip ;  the  maxillary  palpi,  however,  are  generally  free,  ani 
their  extremities  are  frequently  armed  with  a  small  pair  ooC 
pincers.  Some  of  these  animab  have  from  two  to  six  eyes; 
others  have  only  a  single  one ;  and  there  are  several  which  do 
not  possess  any.  They  are  nearly  all  of  very  small  size^  and 
multiply  with  great  rapidity.  Many  of  them  come  forth  from 
the  egg  with  only  six  legs,  and  may  be  considered  to  bear,  in 
this  state,  a  strong  resemblance  to  parasitic  insects ;  they  do  not 
acquire  their  additional  pair  until  after  the  first  moult,  which  thus 
becomes  a  sort  of  metamorphosis.  The  Acarina  are  very  widely 
— in  fact  universally— distributed.  Some  of  them  are  of  wan- 
dering habits ;  and  amongst  these,  some  are  found  under  stones^ 
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leaves,  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  ground,  the  water,  or  upon 
various  articles  of  food,  such  as  meat  and  old  drj  cheese,  and 
upon  putrid  animal  matters.  Others  subsist  as  parasites  upon 
the  skin,  and  in  the  flesh  of  different  animals;  often  greatly 
weakening  them  by  their  excessive  multiplication,  and  producing 
most  violent  itching.  Other  kinds  of  Mites  are  parasitic  upon 
Insects ;  and  many  Beetles,  which  feed  upon  decaying  substances, 
are  entirely  covered  by  them. 

839.  The  Acarina  are  divided  into  several 
families,  but  as  these  are  distinguished 
principally  by  minute  characters  derived 
from  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them. 
The  AcARiD^,  or  True  Mites,  are  all  of 
minute  size,  and  have  their  feet  adapted  for 
walking.  The  majority  are  parasitic  ;  but  some  of  them  are  of 
active  habits.  They  are  nearly  all  destitute  of  eyes. — The  com- 
mon Chee$e-Mite  is  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  there  are  many 
other  species  which  nearly  resemble 
it  in  structure  and  habits,  but  which 
feed  upon  different  substances.  To 
this  group  belongs  a  small  species, 
which  appears  to  be  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  most  disgusting  diseases 
of  the  skin, — the  itch.  It  is  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is 
seen  to  have  an  oval  body ;  a  mouth 
of  conical  form,  armed  with  several 
bristles;  and  eight  feet,  of  which 
the  four  anterior  are  terminated  by 
small  suckers,  that  enable  it  to  ad- 
here firmly  to  any  solid  bodies, 
whilst  the  four  posterior  are  termi- 
nated only  by  bristles. — The  Ixodid^  commonly  known  as 
Ticks,  are  usually  destitute  of  eyes,  but  have  the  mouth  provided 
with  lancets,  that  enable  them  to  penetrate  more  readily  the 
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dkins  of  animals  whose  blood  they  suck.  Thej  are  usually  of  a 
flattened,  round,  or  oval  form ;  but  they  often  acquire  a  very 
large  size  by  suction,  and  become  distended  like  a  blown  bladder. 
They  are  found  in  thick  woods,  abounding  in  brushwood,  briars, 
&c.,  and  attaching  themselves  to  plants  with  the  two  fore  legs. 
They  fasten  upon  dogs,  cows,  horses,  and  other  quadrupeds,  and 
even  upon  reptiles;  and  they  bury  their  suckers  (which  ara 
often  furnished  with  minute  recurved  hooks,  as  in  the  Ixodes^ 
Fig.  561),  so  firmly  in  their  skin,  that  they  can  hardly  be  detached 
by  force, — the  portion  of  skin  to  which  they  are  attached  coming 


h 
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away  with  them.  It  is  probably  the  young  of  a  species  of  this 
group,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Harvest^Bug  ;  this  is 
very  common  in  the  autumn,  upon  grass  or  other  herbage ;  and 
insinuates  itself  into  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  producing 
a  very  painful  irritation.  In  this  state  it  possesses  only  six  l^s. 
— The  GAitASiDJB,  or  Seede-MUes,  resemble  the  IxodicUe  in 
many  respects,  and  like  them  are  parasitic  upon  various  animals ; 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  Ixodidsd  by  their  free,  filiform 
palpi,  which  do  not  form  a  sheath  for  the  rostrum  as  in  the 
Ticks.  They  usually  live  in  the  nests  of  their  victims,  coming 
forth  from  their  hiding  places  during  the  night.  One  species  is 
common  in  bird-cages,  where  it  often  does  serious  ii\jnry  to  our 
little  feathered  favourites. 

840.  In  the  preceding  families,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  parasitic  animals,  the  majority  of  the  species  are  destitute  of 
eyes  ;  in  the  remainder  of  the  typical  Acarina  these  organs  are 
present. — The  Htdrachnid^  or  fFaier-MUes,  have  the  legs 
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covered  with  hairs  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  adapt  them  for  swim- 
ming, and  after  reaching  maturity  thej  are  always  found  free  in 
the  water.  Thej  undergo  a  more  complete  metamorphosis  than 
any  other  Mites;  the  lary»  have  six  legs  and  apparently 
a  distinct  head;  and  the  pupa)  are  perfectly  quiescent,  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  aquatic  insects  or  Mollusca. — 
The  Trombipiid^  or  Chround-MUes,  are  distinguished  by  having 
the  palpi  converted  into  little  raptorial  organs.  They  live  upon 
the  ground  in  crevices,  and  run  fast.  The  well-known  Scarlet- 
Mite  of  our  gardens  belongs  to  this  family.  They  are  capable 
of  spinning  little  webs  for  the  protection  of  their  eggs ;  and  some 
species  are  very  injurious  to  plants  in  hot-houses  and  frames,  by 
spinning  webs  over  their  leaves.  The  young  are  parasitic, 
usually  upon  insects.  —  The  Bdellid^s,  which  live  amongst 
damp  moss,  and  greatly  resemble  the  preceding  in  their  mode  of 
life,  are  distinguished  by  having  the  body  apparently  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  rostrum  and  palpi  of  great  length  : — 
whilst  the  Oribatid^  or  Plant-Mites,  are  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  Acarina,  by  the  glassy  hardness  and  brittleness  of 
their  skins,  and  by  the  adaptation  of  their  mandibles  to  the 
purpose  of  biting ;  their  food  consists  of  vegetable  matters, 
eBpeciaily  the  leaves  of  mosses,  amongst  which  plants  they  are 
usually  to  be  found.  * 

841.  Besides  these  families  of  undoubted  Mites,  there  are 
three  others  which  are  now  arranged  with  the  Acarina  by  most 
authors,  but  which  present  such  peculiar  characters,  that  their 
title  to  such  a  position  may  appear  somewhat  doubtful  at  the 
first  glance.  The  first  of  these,  the  SiuoNBiDiB,  includes  a 
curious  minute  parasitic  animal,  the  SimoneafoUiculorumy  which 
takes  up  its  abode  in  the  follicles  of  the  human  skin, — especially 
on  the  nose.  In  the  young  state  it  is  a  small,  elongated^ 
worm-like  creature,  furnished  with  three  pairs  of  rudimentary 
feet  on  the  widened  anterior  part  of  the  body ;  but  as  it  in- 
creases in  age  the  elongated  hinder  part,  or  abdomen,  gradually 
becomes  shorter,  and  a  fourth  pair  of  little  feet  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  structure  of  the  mouth  resembles  that  of  the  Mites. 
These  curious  little  parasites  have  not  been  discovered  many 
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years ;  thejr  are  obtained  by  carefaUjr  sqaeering  oat  the  oontents 
of  pimples.— The  LmauATULiDii,  or  Tangue^ufonm,  present  far 
less  resemblance  to  the  ordinarj  Acariua;  thej  are  elongated 
worm-like,  jointed  creatores,  which  inhabit  the  lungs  and  frontal 
sinuses  of  some  Mammalia  and  the  lungs  of  a  few  Reptiles. 

Their  only  exter- 
nal organs  consist 
of  two  pairs  of 
very  curious  hooks 

PlO.««.-LlKaVATITLAT*IC10ID».  ^^^^^^       ^^^      ^y^ 

mouth.  Until  very  lately  these  singular  parasites  were  placed 
amongst  the  Intestinal  worms ;  but  recent  researches  into  their 
mode  of  development  have  shown  that  they  are  most  nearly 
aUied  to  the  Arachnida.  The  young,  when  just  hatched,  are 
little,  oval,  mite-like  creatures,  furnished  with  four  short,  jointed 
legs,  and  with  the  rudiments  of  a  mouth  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity. With  age  the  body  becomes  greatly  elongated  and 
distinctly  divided  into  segments,  whilst  the  vestiges  of  the  four 
limbs  are  to  be  found  in  the  singular  apparatus  of  hooks  above 
mentioned. — The  MAOBOBioriDiB,  or  Tabdigrada,  forming  the 
tliird  of  these  doubtful  families  of  Acarina,  include  a  number  of 
minute  creatures,  well  known  to  microscopic  observers  as  Sloth 
or  Bear- Anifbalcules.  They  are  usually  found  in  moss  or  in  fresh 
water,  and  have  usually  been  placed  with  the  Rotatorial  Ani- 
malcules. Their  form  is  usually  an  elongated  oval,  and  they  are 
furnished  with  four  pairs  of  short  legs,  each  of  which  usually 
bears  four  little  claws.  The  last  pair  is  situated  at  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  body.  The  mouth  forms  a  sort  of  rostrum. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  habits ;  and  the  most  singular 
circumstance  connected  with  them  is  their  power  of  returning  to 
life  when  moistened,  after  they  have  been  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  dry  and  apparently  lifeless  state.  They  may  often  be  found 
amongst  the  dust  which  collects  in  the  gutters  on  the  roofs  of 
houses. 
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CLASS  OF  CRUSTACEA. 

842.  Crust  AOBA  are  Articulated  animals,  respiring  hjbranchuB 
or  external  gills,  or  by  the  general  surface, .  and  possessing 
a  circulating  apparatus,  and  separate  sexes.  Crabs  and  Lob- 
sters are  the  tjrpes  of  this  group ;  but  a  great  number  of  animals 
of  a  much  less  complicated  structure,  and  of  a  different  external 
form,  are  also  classed  with  these;  for  as  we  descend  the 
natural  series  formed  hj  these  animals,  we  see  the  same  general 
plan  of  structure  gradually  modified  and  simplified.  The 
lowest  Crustacea  are  even  so  imperfect,  that  they  can  only  iexist, 
attached  like  parasites,  on  other  animals :  whence  most  Natura- 
lists haye  placed  them  with  the  Intestinal  Worms. 

843.  The  tegumentary  skeleton  of  Crustacea  generally  pos- 
sesses a  Yery  considerable  degree  of  firmness.  It  has  nearly 
always  a  stony  hardness ;  and  indeed  contains  a  very  consiHer- 
able  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  We  may  look  upon  this 
solid  envelope  as  a  kind  of  epidermis ;  for  beneath  it  we  find  a 
membrane  like  the  true  skin  of  higher  animals ;  and  at  certain 
times  it  detaches  itself  and  falls  off,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
epidermis  of  Reptiles  separates  itself  from  their  bodies  (§  471)) 
and  as  we  have  also  seen  the  enveloimig  membrane  of  the  larvaB 
of  Insects  renew  itself  several  times.  We  can  easily  understand 
the  necessity  of  this  change,  in  animals  whose  whole  bodies  are 
inclosed  in  a  solid  case ;  which,  not  being  able  to  grow  like  the 
interior  >  parts,  would  oppose  an  invincible  obstacle  to  their 
development,  if  it  could  not  be  thrown  off,  as  soon  as  it  lias 
become  too  small  to  lodge  them  oommodiously.  Thus  the 
Crustacea  change  their  skin  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
growth ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  tliesc 
animals  grow  during  their  whole  life.     The  manner  in  wliich 
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thej  fi*ee  themselves  from  their  old  shell  is  very  singular.  In 
general  thej  get  out  of  it  without  occasioning  the  least  change 
in  its  form  ;  and  when  they  have  quitted  it^  the  whole  surface  of 
their  body  is  already  clothed  in  a  new  casing, — ^but  this  is  still 
soft,  and  does  not  acquire  its  requisite  solidity  for  some  days. 
844.     The  body  of  Crustacea  is  composed  of  a  series  of  rings, 

more  or  less  distinct.  Sometimes 
most  of  these  segments  are  simply 
articulated  one  with  the  other,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  motion,  as  in  the  Sand- 
hopper  ;  sometimes  they  are 
nearly  all  soldered  together,  and 
are  only  distinguished  by  furrows 
situated  at  their  line  of  juncture ; 
lastly,  in  other  cases,  their  union 
is  still  more  close,  and  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  we  are  led  to  con- 
sider the  trunk,  resulting  from  their  juncture,  as  made  up  of  several 
rings.  Hence  result  very  great  differences  of  form ;  and  if  we 
compare  with  each  other  a  Woodlouse  (Fig.  665),  a  Sandhopper 
(Fig.  5&^\  and  a  Crab  (Fig.  566),  we  might  be  at  first  led  to  be- 
lieve them  formed  according  to  types  en- 
tirely different ;  but  a  deeper  study  of 
their  structure  shows,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  their  tegumentary  skeleton  is 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences lie  almost  entirely  in  this, — 
that  most  of  the  rings  which  are  quite 
distinct  and  moveable  in  the  Woodlouse, 
are  grown  together  in  the  Crab,  and 
that  certain  analogous  parts  do  not 
present  the  same  proportions  in  both 
animals.  Thus  in  the  Woodlouse  and 
Sand-hopper  we  find  a  distinct  head  (c)  followed  by  a  thorax 
composed  of  seven  rings  similar  to  each  other  {t^  fi),  and  each 
ring  provided  with  a  pair  of  legs  ( /?,  pp,)  ;  and  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  we  see  an  abdomen,  also  composed  of  seven  seg- 
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Fio.  M6.— Ca!(ce&  Pagurls,  UHH,y  with  the  tail  of  tke 
mate,  a ,  and  of  the  Cemale,  h. 


ments  (as),  whose  size  diminishes  rapidly,  bat  whose  form  is 

nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  thorax.  In  the 
Crab  (Fig.  666),  on 
the  contrary,  the  head 
is  not  separated  from 
the  thorax ;  and  it 
forms,  with  the  whole 
middle  part  of  the 
body,  but  a  single 
mass  covered  by  a 
large  solid  buckler 
called  the  carapace. 
The  abdomen,  at  first, 
escapes  observation ; 
for  it  is  bent  down 
under  the  thorax,  and 
is  of  small  size.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  in  the  Crab,  as  in 
the  Woodlouse,  there  are  seven  thoracic  rings,  and  that  the  cara- 
pace is  not  a  new  part  introduced  instead  of  the  former,  but 
merely  the  dorsal  portion  of  one  of  the  rings  of  the  head,  so  ex- 
tremely developed  as  to  encroach  upon  all  the  neighbouring  rings. 
846.  In  other  animals  of  the  same  class,  the  general  form  of 
the  body  differs  still  more  widely  from  those  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  Thus  the  Limnadue  are  inclosed  between  two  oval 
shields,  joined  like  the  valves  of  an  Oyster,  and  it  is  only  after 
having  raised  this  moveable  cuirass,  that  we  first  perceive  the 
annular  structure  of  the  body  (Yig.  598) ;  the  Ci/pris  (Fig.  603), 
which  abounds  in  stagnant  waters,  presents  a  similar  arrange- 
ment :  but  the  rings  of  which  its  body  is  composed  are  still 
more  difficult  to  recognise.  The  Leme^e,  which  at  their  adult 
age  present  the  strangest  forms,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  exist- 
ence possess  a  regular  annular  structure  (Figs.  609,  610).  And 
lastly,  we  may  advert  to  the  CirrhapodSy  in  which  the  characters 
of  annulose  animals  are  so  singularly  masked,  that  for  many  years 
they  were  placed  amongst  the  MoUusca ;  but  which,  on  first 
quitting  the  egg,  are  completely  Crustacean  in  their  character 
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(§§  891 — 898).  This  comparative  study  of  tlie  tegumentary  ske- 
leton is  of  great  interest  as  a  department  of  Philosophic  Anatomy ; 
one  of  whose  most  important  branches  has  reference  to  those  mo- 
difications, to  which  Nature  subjects  the  same  organic  elements, 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  various  purposes,  and  to  create  different 
animals  from  analogous  materials ;  but  the  limits  we  have  assign- 
ed ourselves  do  not  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject. 

846.  The  lateral  appendages  of  the  different  rings  constituting 
the  body,  are  in  general  very  numerous,  and  present  consider- 
able differences  in  their  conformation  and  uses ; — both  when  we 
consider  those  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  individual,  and 
when  we  compare  them  in  distinct  species.  Those  of  the  first 
pair  are  genenJly  subservient  to  the  animal  functions,  and  sup- 
port the  eyes  or  constitute  the  antennsB ;  the  next  surround  the 
mouth,  and  serve  for  the  prehension  or  division  of  the  food ; 
those  of  the  middle  part  of  the  body  constitute  the  legs  for  loco- 
motion; and  those  which  are  placed  behind  have  various 
uses,  but  are  generally  subservient  to  respiration  or  reproduc* 


pm  fl     1^' 

Fiu.  567^— Prawh  :— 4W,  anienn*  of  the  first  pair ;  aU  antenna  of  the  seoond  pair ; 

It  laminar  appendage  oorering  ita  haae ;  r,  roetrom,  or  frontal  prolongation  of  the 

oarapaoe;  y.  eyes;  pm,  external  foot-Jaw;  f^,  fint  thoraoio  member;  p",  second 

thorado  member ;  /^  false  legs,  or  swimming  members^  of  the  abdomen  ;  m  tail-fin. 

tion;  lastly,  this  long  series  ordinarily  terminates  by  one  or 
several  pairs  of  members,  which  serve  as  fins. 

847.     The  head,  or  rather  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  body, 
carries  the  eyes,  the  antennsB,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth« 
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It  is  sometimes  divided  into  several  distinct  rings,  as  in  the 
Scilke ;  but  in  general  there  is  no  separation,  and  it  is  formed 
of  a  single  piece,  which  seems  to  represent  seven  segments  joined 
together.  Sometimes  it  is  moveable,  and  distinct  from  the 
thorax  (Fig.  666)  ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  joined  to 
this  second  pai*t  of  the  bodj,  which  in  its  turn  is  composed  of 
distinct  rings,  articulating  with  each  other  in  some  species,  but 
in  others  united  into  a  single  mass. 

848.  Of  the  ant^nn®,  there  are  nearly  always  two  pair ; 
and  they  are  generally  thread-like,  and  very  much  elongated 
(Fig.  567,  as  and  at).  The  legs  originate  by  pairs  from  the 
different  thoracic*  "rings  ;  and  they  often  amount  to  seven  pairs, 
as  for  example  in  the  Woodlouse  (Fig.  665),  and  Sand-hopper 
(Fig.  664)  ;  but  in  other  instances,  as  we  see  in  Crabs  (Fig.  666) 
and  Gray-fish  (Fig.  679),  their  number  is  reduced  to  five  pairs  ; 
those  appendages,  which  in  the  former  constituted  the  four 
anterior  legs,  being  subjected  in  the  latter  to  other  uses,  and 
transformed  into  organs  of  mastication  (§  860).  There  are  also 
very  great  differences  in  their  structure:  in  some  Crustacea 
they  are  leaf-like,  membranous,  and  fitted  for  swimming  only 
(Fig.  598);  in  others  they  look  like  little  columns  jointed 
together,  and  adapted  for  walking  only  ; 
in  others,  while  yet  remaining  appro- 
priate to  this  last  kind  of  locomotion, 
they  are  destined  to  be  used  also  as  so 
many  little  spades  for  digging  in  the 
earth,  and  then  they  are  enlarged  and 
laminated  at  the  end  (Fig.  668)  ; 
lastly,  in  others,  they  end  in  pincers, 
and  thus  become  instruments  of 
prehension,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  fulfil  their  ordinary  functions  in 
locomotion  (Figs.  679  and  613).  In 
swimming  Crustacea,  such  as  Cray- 
fish, Lobsters,  Prawns,  &c.  (Fig.  567), 
piG.«».-HippA.  t^®  abdomen  generally  attains  a  con- 

siderable development,  and  ends  in  a 
large  fin,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  the  principal  agent  in 
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•  locomotion  ;  but  in  those  which  are  destined  to  walk  rather  than 
to  swim,  this  part  is  generally  very  small  and  bent  under  the 
thorax.  In  the  Crabs,  for  instance,  this  portion  of  the  bodj  is 
reduced  to  almost  nothing,  and  forms  a  sort  of  moveable  append- 
age, which  is  seen  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body  beneath 
the  legs  (Fig.  566). 

849.  The  Nervous  System  of  Crustacea  consists  of  a  double 
series  of  ganglia,  situated  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body, 
near  the  central  line.  In  general  iheir. number  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  distinct  segments  composing  the  body ;  and  the 
first  pair  is  always 
placed  on  the  head,  in 
front  of  the  oasophagus, 
where  it  forms  a  sort  of 
brain.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  ganglia, 
however,  varies  con- 
siderably ;  sometimes 
they  are  placed  at  equal 
intervals,  and  form, 
with  their  cords  of 
communication,  a  chain 
extending  from  one  end 
of  the  body  to  the 
other ;  sometimes  they 
approach  one'  another 
more  or  less  closely; 
and  sometimes  they 
are  united,  forming  a 
single  mass,  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax  (Fig.  569,  t)» 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  concentration  of  the  nervous 
system  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  as  the  animal  acquires 
a  higher  organisation.  The  Crustacea  have  in  general  but  very 
limited  faculties ;  and  none  among  them  present  much  to  interest, 
as  to  their  habits.  The  eyes  are  formed  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Insects ;  sometimes  they  are  simple,  but  in  general  they 
are  compound;  and  in   all  the  most  perfect  Crustacea,  these 


Fio.  569.— NKJivoim  Syhtsm  op  Crab  (Maia) :  ea, 
upper  part  of  the  shell  laid  open  \  a,  anteniue ; 
9,  eyes ;  e,  stomach ;  e,  oephallo  ganglion ;  no,  optio 
nerves ;  eo,  onophageal  collar ;  nt,  stomatcgastrio 
norres ;  (,  thoracic  ganglionic  mass ;  np,  nerves  of 
the  legs ;  no,  abdominal  nerre. 
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organs  are  situated  on  moveable  footstalks  (Fig.   570)  ;   an 


Fio.  570^— PODOPBTHAunrg. 


arrangement   which   we  do  not  see  in    any  other  division  of 

Articulated  animals. — In  many 
Crustacea,  there  is  an  apparatus 
for  heai^ing,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  ^external  antennse,  and 
composed  of  a  small  membrane, 
under  which  we  find  a  sort  of 
^  vestibule  filled  with  liquid,  and 
inclosing  the  termination  of  a 

F.0. 67i.-Anterior  i»rt  of  the  i^«rtor  particular   ncrvo.    This    consti- 

smrfaoe  of  the  body  of  a  Crab  (Mata)  t  '^ 

aU  intenud  antenna;     a.    external  tuteS    the    simplest    form    of    an 

antennc;  v  eyee;  o,  organ  of  bear-  .^  ,.,      _  .  .  ,  . 

tog;   ii^feet>w.;  6, month  ;p,ba.e  Auditory      apparatus.        (AnIM. 

of  the  anterior  limbs;  r.  entrance  to    PhySIOL.    §    512).       We    kuow 
the  respiratory  carity ;  #,  sternum.  .  . 

nothing  positive  concerning  the 
senses  of  Smell  and  Taste  in  these  animals. 

850.  Most  Crustacea  subsist  on  animal  substances ;  but  they 
present  great  differences  in  their  regimen,  some  being  only  nour- 
ished upon  liquid  matters,  whilst  others  feed  upon  solid  aliment ; 
and  we  observe  corresponding  differences  in  the  formation  of 
their  mouths.  In  masticating  Crustacea  there  is  in  firont  of 
tliis  opening  a  short  transverse  lip,  followed  by  a  pair  of  man- 
dibles, by  an  inferior  lip,  by  one  or  two  pairs  of  jaws  properly  so 
called,  and  genprally  by  one  or  three  pairs  of  auxiliary  jaws,  or 
feet-jaws,  which  serve  principally  for  the  prehension  of  food 
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(Fig.  580).  In  suctorial  Crastaoea,  on  the  contrary,  the  mouth 
is  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  beak,  or  trunk,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  Insects  of  the  same  habits.  In  the  interior  of  this  tube, 
we  find  thin  and  pointed  appendages,  which  perform  the  office 
of  little  lancets  ;  and  on  each  side  we  commonly  see  organs, 
which  are  analogous  to  the  auxiliary  jaws  of  masticating  Crus- 
tacea, but  which  are  so  formed  as  to  serve  to  fix  the  animal  on 
its  prey. 

851.  The  digestive  canal  extends  from  the  head  to  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  is  composed  of  a  very 
short  oesophagus,  a  large  stomach  (e.  Fig.  572)  generally  armed 
interiorly  with  powerful  teeth,  of  a  small  intestiue,  and  of  a 
rectum.     In  some  Crustacea,   the  bile  is  secreted  by  biliary 


Fig.  572.— Anatomt  of  a  Crab  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  carapace  having  been 
removed ;  p,  portion  of  its  lining  membrane  ;  c,  heart ;  at,  ophthalmic  artery ;  aa,  abdo. 
min»l  artery  ;  b,  branohic  in  their  natural  position  ;  b\  branchls  turned  back  to  show 
their  veeeeU  ;  Jt,  lower  portion  of  the  shell ;  /,  appendage  of  the  foot- Jaw ;  e,  ■tomach : 
m.  muscles  of  the  stomach ;  /o,  liver. 

vessels,  like  those  of  lusects ;  but  in  general  there  is  a  veiy 
voluminous  liver,  divided  into  several  lobes,  and  composed  of  a 
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multitade  of  small  tabes  tenninating  in  follicles^  and  grouped 
round  a  ramified  excretory  canal,  whose  extremity  empties 
itself  on  each  side  into  the  intestine  near  its  commencement 
(Jo.  Fig.  572). 

852.  We  know  as  yet  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
chyle  passes  from  the  intestine  into  the  circulating  apparatus. 
The  blood  is  colourless,  or  slightly  tinged  with  blue  or  lilac ;  and 
coagulates  easily.  This  liquid  is  put  in  motion  by  a  heart, 
situated  on  the  median  line  of  the  back,  and  composed  of  but 

e  jr  i        a  d  h  e 


Via.  srs^CiBcuLATiHO  AFPAAATim  ov  LoBtfm ;  a,  heart ;  b  and  e,  arteries  to  the 
eyes  and  antennc ;  d,  hepatic  artery ;  «  and  /,  artartea  to  thorax  and  abdomen ;  gg, 
•weaaoB  afnoa :  *,  gUls ;  i,  hranohial  Teina. 

a  single  cavity  of  variable  form  (Fig.  573,  a).  Its  contraction 
propels  the  blood  into  the  arteries,  which  distribute  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  veins  are  very  incomplete,  and  are 
formed  chiefly  by  passages  left  between  the  different  organs,  and 
lined  by  a  thin  layer  of  areolar  tissue ;  they  end  in  large  cavities 
near  the  base  of  the  legs  (Fig.  574,  «),  firom  which  the  blood  is 
conducted  to  the  respiratory  organs,  whence  it  returns  to  the 
heart  by  very  distinct  canals  termed  branchio-cardiac  vessels. 

853.  Crustacea  are  almost  all  essentially  aquatic;  their 
respiration  is  nearly  always  effected  by  gills;  and  when  these 
organs  are  absent,  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  skin  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  generally  of  the  legs.  In  other  respects, 
the  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  varies  consider- 
ably. Thus  in  the  Crabs,  Cray-fish,  and  all  other  Crustacea 
of  analogous  organisation,  the  gills  consist  of  a  considerable 
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number  of  pyramids,— each   composed  either  of  a  Dumber  of 
minute  cylinders  placed  like  the  hairs  of  a  brush,  or  of  little 

lamellae  piled  one  on 
the  other  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book. — 
These  organs  are  fixed 
by  their  extremities 
to  the  inferior  border 
of  the  arch  of  the 
flanks  (Fig.  574)  ; 
and  are  inclosed  in 
two  large  cavities^ 
situated  at  the  side  of 
the  thorax  and  shut  in 
between  the  carapace 
and  the  arch  just  men- 
tioned, an  arrangement  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  divisions  of 
this  class.  The  respiratory  cavity  communicates  with  the  exterior 


Fia  57ib— Vbmical  fticnoir  or  a  Csobtacba*,  now* 
ufo  ma  oocMB  or  nu  bux>d  ;  e,  heart ;  t,  rtaaoim 
•Inus;  vo,  tmmIi  oondcustiqg  the  Tenons  blood  to  the 
gllle ;  ve,  veeaeli  which  ooUeot  the  ainted  blood  from 
thecapillarleeof  thegflli;  v6,  bnnchiocardiao  veaeelt ; 
/,  oarapaoe ;  st,  steniimi. 


Fia.  575.— RMpnuTORY  ArPAiiATiTs  or  Prawn  ;  a,  roitnim  or  beak ;  b,  oarapaoe ;  c, 
baee  of  antenna ;  d,  baae  of  abdomen  ;  e,  base  of  lefs ;  /,  gills ;  g,  dotted  Une,  marking 
the  tomed-in  border  of  the  portion  of  the  carapace  that  covers  in  the  gills,  whioh  has 
been  remored  in  this  preparation  ;  Jk,  canal  for  the  exit  of  the  water  ttom  the  reiplra- 
tory  chamber  ;  i,  its  Talre ;  J,  its  extremity. 

by  two  openings ;  that  which  serves  for  the  entrance  of  the 
water  is  situated  between  the  base  of  the  legs  and  the  side  of 
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the  carapace ;  the  other,  destined  for  the  exit  of  the  water,  is 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  575).  The  renewal  of 
the  water  in  contact  with  the  gills,  is  effected  by  the  movements 
of  a  large  valve,  situated  near  this  last  opening,  and  formed  by 
lamellated  appendages  of  the  second  pair  of  jaws  (Fig.  575,  t). 
In  other  Crustacea,  the  Scilla  for  instance,  the  gills  are  formed 
of  feathery  tufts;  and  instead  of  being  inclosed  in  the  thorax. 


Fio. 576.— ScruuA  ;  y,  eyes;  a,  antenns;  pi,  first  pair  of  legs; 
pS,  second  pair  of  legs ;  p^,  three  last  pairs  of  thoracic  legs ;  pa, 
abdominal  pro-legs ;  b,  gills ;  y,  fln-like  members. 

they  float  freely  on  ihe  exterior,  and  are  fixed  to  the  abdominal 
members.  In  others,  as  the  Sandhoppers,  the  gills  are  replaced 
by  membranous  vesicles  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  legs,  beneath 
the  thorax.  Lastly,  in  the  Isopod  Crustacea,  the  respiration 
is  effected  by  means  of  false  abdominal  legs,  which  present  a 
leaf-like  and  membranous  aspect. 

854.  A  small  number  of  these  animals  are  formed  to  exist 
in  air ;  but  they  constitute  an  exception  to  what  has  been  said, 
relative  to  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  breathing  appa- 
ratus of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  animals  :  for,  instead  of  being  pro- 
vided with  lungs  or  trachew,  they  respire  by  gills  like  the  former ; 
but  these  organs  are  placed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  surrounded 
by  that  degree  of  moisture,  which  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  The  Land-Crabs,  which  are  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  which  chiefly  abound  in  the  Antilles, 
offer  a  remarkable  example  of  this  anomaly.  Instead  of  living 
in  the  water  like  ordinary  Crustacea,  these  animals  are  terrestrial ; 
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and  although  proTided  with  gills,  some  among  them  are  speedily 
snlfocated  by  submersion  in  water.  Indeed,  their  respiration 
is  so  active,  that  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 

water  cannot  suffice  for 
their  wants ;  but  in  the 
air  they  find  this  gas 
in  abundance ;  and  an 
arrangement  similar  to 
that  which  we  have 
met  with  in  certain 
Fish  (§  568),  permits 
them  to  remain  out  of 

Fio.577.— LanoCrab.  . 

the  water  without  their 
gills  becoming  so  dry,  as  to  be  unfit  to  perform  their  functions. 
Sometimes  there  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  respiratory  cavity,  a 
sort  of  basin,  destined  as  a  reservoir  for  the  water  necessary  to 
supply  the  requisite  moisture  to  the  gills.  In  other  instances^,  we 
find  in  the  lower  arch  of  this  cavity  a -spongy  membrane,  which 
seems  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  Most  of  these  Land-Grabs 
commonly  inhabit  moist  woods,  and  hide  themselves  in  holes 
which  they  dig  in  the  soil ;  but  the  localities  which  they  prefer 
vary  according  to  their  species.  Some  dwell  in  low  marshy 
lands,  near  the  sea;  others  in  wooded  hills  far  from  the  shore  ; 
and  these  last  at  certain  periods  quit  their  habitual  dwellings 
for  the  sea.  The  Woodlice  also  are  terrestrial  Crustacea, 
whose  respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  leaf-like  plates,  which 
are  situated  under  the  abdomen,  and  which,  in  other  animals 
formed  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  fulfil  the  functions  of  gills. 

855.  All  Crustacea  are  oviparous.  The  female  is  generally 
distinguished  from  the  male  by  the  more  enlarged  form  of  the 
abdomen ;  and  after  having  laid  the  eggs,  she  carries  them  for 
some  time,  suspended  under  that  part  of  her  body,  or  even 
inclosed  in  a  sort  of  pouch,  formed  by  the  appendages  to  the 
legs.  Sometimes  the  little  ones  swim  about  in  this  pouch,  and 
remain  there  until  they  have  undergone  their  first  moult. 
The  young  do  not  in  general  undergo  true  metamorphoses; 
but   sometimes   they  acquire,   with   advancing   age,  a   larger 
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FIO.  57S.  CABLT  FOBX  OV  THIC 
CRAB. 


nnmber  of  legs ;  tliere  are  some  which  change  their  form  com* 
pletdy  daring  the  first  part  of  their  life.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  common  Crab, 
whose  early  condition  is  represented 
in  the  accompan3ring  figure.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  other 
animals  of  the  same  Order,  such  as  the 
Cray-fish,  the  change  of  form  is  so  in- 
considerable, as  not  to  deserve  the  name 
of  metamorphosis.  Hence  we  perceive  that 
the  degree  of  this  change  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  a  character  in  the  subdivision 
of  the  Class,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  may 
be  in  Insects.  Of  a  large  proportion  of 
Crustacea,  however,  the  early  form  is 
unknown.  The  metamorphoses  of  some 
of  the  lower  tribes  are  even  more  ex- 
traordinary than  those  of  the  higher 
(Figs.  604  and  605,  609  and  610) ;  being  frequently  such,  as 
appear  to  remove  the  adult  altogether  from  the  class  to  which 
the  larva  evidently  belongs. 

866.  The  early  condition  of  many  of  the  higher  Crustacea 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  permanent  forms  of  the  lower. 
This  is  in  no  point  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  character  of  the 
respiratcny  apparatus.  Thus  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  AstacutflwriaHUsy  or  River  Cray-fish,  no  trace  of 
gills  can  be  discovered;  but  as  the  embryo  within  the  egg 
approaches  maturity,  temporary  gills  are  developed  in  the  form 
of  leaf-like  expansions,  occupying  the  situation  of  the  extremities 
of  the  maxillary  appendages,  which  are  the  first  developed  of  all 
the  members.  These  soon  subdivide,  and  one  part  assumes  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  seems  no  longer  to  belong  to  the  apparatus; 
whilst  branchial  filaments  begin  to  appear  on  the  other — which 
are  subsequently  prolonged  into  complete  gills.  During  this 
interval,  the  thoracic  extremities  have  made  their  appearance ; 
and  they  also  become  furnished  with  branchial  appendages.  At 
a  subsequent  time,  a  narrow  groove  or  furrow  is  seen  along  the 
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under  edges  of  the  thorax ;  the  margins  of  which  are  soon  pro- 
longed 80  as  to  meet  each  other  and  enclose  the  gills,— openings 
being  left  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  water. 

857.  The  undoubted  members  of  the  class  of  Crustacea  may  be 
divided  into  five  great  Sections  or  8ub-clas8es,  including  thirteen 
Orders;  and  to  these  we  must  add  a  sixth  Section  and  a  fourteenth 
Order  for  the  curious  forms  already  referred  to  (§  822  note), 
which  appear  to  unite  the  Crustacea  with  the  Arachnida. 

A.  The  fint  Section,  Podophthalma,  includes  all  those 
having  the  eyes  mounted  upon  foot-stalks,  and  moveable.  They 
are  almost  always  furnished  with  distinct  branchiae  ;  their  feet 
are  partly  formed  for  walking,  and  partly  for  prehension ;  and 
the  thorax  is  generally  covered  with  a  carapace.  This  Section 
includes  the  first  two  Orders : — 

I.  Decafoda,  possessing  five  pairs  of  thoracic  extremities, 
and  having  the  gills  enclosed  in  a  special  respiratory  cavity. 

II.  Stohapoda,  having  the  gills  external,  and  a  variable 
number  of  extremities. 

B.  The  second  Section,  Edriophthalha,  consbts  of  those 
Crustacea  whose  eyes  are  sesiile  (that  is,  not  mounted  on  a  foot* 
stalk),  and  whose  branchias  are  not  distinct  organs,  bat  are  united 
with  the  extremities,  which  are  commonly  seven  on  each  side. 
This  Section  contains  the  three  succeeding  Orders: — 

III.  Amphipoda,  in  which  the  thoracic  members  are  subser- 
vient to  respiration;  and  which  have  the  abdomen  well  developed, 
and  furnished  vnth  six  pairs  of  appendages. 

lY.   LiEHODiPODA,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  undeveloped. 
Y.  IsopoDA,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  well  devebped,  and  has 
members,  similar  in  form  to  the  rest,  subservient  to  respiration. 

C.  The  third  Section,  Xtfhosuba,  includes  a  few  species  in 
which  the  body  is  incased  in  a  strong  calcareous  carapace,  and  the 
tail  converted  into  a  long,  sword-shaped  spine.  The  jaws  are 
wanting,  mastication  being  performed  by  the  first  joints  of  the 
feet. — This  Section  contains  only  a  single  Order — 

YI.   Xyphosura. 

D.  The  fourth  Section,  Entohostbaca,  presents  a  great  va- 
riety of  form  and  structure,  and  in  many  cases  a  retrograde  de- 
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▼elopment  takes  place ;  so  that  whilst  the  young  exhibit  all  the 
characters  of  the  group,  the  mature  animal  appears  to  be  any- 
thing rather  than  a  cmstacean.  The  typical  forms  are  covered 
with  a  shell  or  carapace  of  a  homy  or  leathery  texture,  formed  of 
two  pieces;  they  have  jointed  feet,  iringed  with  hairs;  and  their 
branchiae,  when  present,  are  attached  to  the  feet  or  organs  of 
mastication. — This  Section  includes  six  Orders,  forming  three 
well-marked  groups : — 

a.  Bbanchiopoda,  with  a  masticating  mouth  and  numerous 
leaf-like  branchis  attached  to  the  feet,  including  the  Orders — 

YIL  Phtllopoda,  with  the  body  shell-less,  or  enclosed  in  a 
simple  carapace,  and  furnished  with  numerous  appendages. 

Yin.  Cladogera,  with  a  carapace  enclosing  the  whole  body, 
like  a  bivalve  shell,  and  not  more  than  six  pairs  of  appendages. 

b.  LoPHYBOPODA,  with  a  masticating  mouth,  to  the  organs  of 
which  the  branchise  are  attached ;  including  the  Orders — 

IX.  OsTRAOODA,  which  has  the  entire  body  enclosed  in  a  sort 
of  shield  resembling  a  bivalve  shell. 

X.  CoPBPODA,  in  which  there  is  no  such  envelope. 

c.  P(ECiLOPODA,  with  a  suctorial  mouth,  including  the  Orders — 
XL   SiPHONOSTOHA,  in  which  the  thorax  is  composed  of  dis- 
tinct rings,  and  bears  three  or  four  pairs  of  swimming  iget. 

XII.  liEBNJBiDA,  with  the  thorax  undivided,  and  the  feet  rudi- 
mentary. 

£•  The^fth  Section,  CiBBHOPOPA,  includes  numerous  animals, 
which,  when  mature,  depart  widely  from  the  type  of  the  Glass. — 
They  are  attached  to  marine  bodies,  and  enclosed  )n  a  shell  com- 
posed of  several  calcareous  valves,  from  an  opening  in  which 
they  protrude  a  bundle  of  cirri. — They  form  a  single  Order — 

XHL  Cibbhopoda. 

F.  The  sixth  and  last  Section,  Aransifobmia,  or  the  Spider- 
Uke  CrustaceOy  includes  a  small  number  of  species  furnished  with 
a  suctorial  mouth,  and  with  four  pairs  of  long  jointed  legs,  adapted 
solely  for  walking. — They  form  but  a  single  Order — 

XIY.    ARAKBUrOBMIA. 

It  is  in  the  Order  Isopoda  that  we  find,  in  the  equality  of 
the  segments  and  of  their  appendages,  as  well  as  in  the  aerial 
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respiration  of  many  species,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  class 
Mtriapoda;  and  in  some  members  of  the  Entomostraoons 
section,  we  find  a  oonsideiable  approzifflation  to  the  hi{^ 

BOTIFBBA. 
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868.  In  this  Order  we  find  the  highest  general  organisation, 
the  largest  siie,  and  the  most  Taried  habits,  which  we  auTwheie 
meet  with  among  Cmstacea ;  it  is  the  one  most  useful  to  Man ; 
and  also  most  interesting  to  the  Naturalist  The  LohtUn^ 
Craht^  Cra^JUh^  ProcoiM,  Shrimpi^ — in  fiict,  nearly  all  the 
species  that  are  eyer  used  as  food, — belong  to  it.  Their  growth 
18  slow ;  but  they  ordinarily  live  a  long  time.  Their  habits  are 
mostly  aquatic ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  gills  are  inclosed,  none  of  them  are  killed  at  once  by  being 
withdrawn  from  the  water;  and  some  of  them  pass  the  greatest 
part  of  their  liyes  in  air.  They  are  naturally  Yoracious  and 
camiyorous :  and  the  first  pair  of  legs  is  transformed  into  a  pair 
of  powerful  claws,  by  which  they  seize  their  food  and  convey  it 
to  the  mouth, — the  claw  of  one  side  usually  having  a  sharp  edge 
for  cutting,  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  provided  with  a  blunt 
rounded  edge  for  bruising.  The  form  and  size  of  the  olaws, 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  extremities,  varies  greatly  in  the 
(lifTerent  species;  thus  in  the  Cray-fish  (Fig.  579),  they  only 
seem  like  legs  somewhat  enlarged ;  whilst  in  the  Crabs 
(Fig.  583),  they  commonly  seem  to  be  distinct  organs.  It  is 
in  this  group  that  we  find  the  mouth  furnished  with  the  most 
complicated  set  of  appendages ;  and  we  may  trace  in  these  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  form  of  jaws  to  that  of  legs.  This 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures,  which  represent  the 
under  surface  of  the  Cray-fish,  and  the  series  of  feet-jaws  sepa- 
rately displayed. — This  Order  is  divided  into  three  sub-orders. 


ORDER  DEOAPODA. — BRACHYOURA. 
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according  to  the  doyelopment  of  the  abdomen ;  thelb  are : — 
I.  The  Brachyoura,  or  thort-iaUed  Decapods,  to  which  the 
name  of  Crahi  is  commonly  applied ; — II.  The  Macroura,  or 
long-tailsdy  such  as  the  LoUter,  Cray-JUh^  &c. ;— and  III.  The 


Fio.  579<— Giu  v-Fna ;  a  aod  d,  antemuB ; 
€9  «jm;  d,  organ  of  bearing;  t,  external 
foet-J«WM ;  /,  first  pair  of  thoracic  mem- 
bera ;  g,  fifth  pair  of  thoraoio  memben ; 
h,  abdominal  falae-legs ;   i»  tail-fin ;  j. 


Fi«i  580^-MAnTCATORY  Appa  ratvs,  com* 
posed  of  six  pairs  of  appendages ;  a,  man- 
dibles ;  b  kbA  c,  first  and  second  pairs  of 
maxill* ;  d,  e,  /»  three  pairs  of  feet-Jaws, 
gradually  approaching  the  form  of  the  or- 
dinaryUmbe. 


Anomoura,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  abdomen  is  inter- 
mediate. Each  of  these  sub-orders  is  divided  into  families ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  their  principal  forms. 

859.  The  Brachtoura  may  be  considered  as  ranking  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  Order,  in  regard  to  the  concentration 
and  high  development  of  their  nerrous,  circulating,  respiratory, 
and  secreting  systems.    They  are  formed  for  walking  rather 
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than  for  |wiminiDg ;  and  they  are  consequently  usually  found 
upon  the  shore,  or  even  quite  inland,  rather  than  afloat.     The 


Fio.  581.— CAnainn  Mmkam,  (Common  muOl  edible  Crab);  upper  side^  and  mider  rfda 
cf  the  body  wiih  the  Umbe  cut  short ;  a,  lateral  antenna ;  b,  InteaiAUate  antmna:  c, 
eye ;  d,  outer  foot  Jaw ;  e,/,y,  h,  i,  baae  of  the  Are  pain  of  legs ;  Jt»  tatt  ;•  f.  i 


tail  or  post-ahdomen  is  shorter  than  the  thorax,  and  possesses 
no  appendages  or  swimmerets  at  its  extremity  ;  it  is  folded  in 
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a  state  of  rest  beneatli  the  thorax,  where  it  is  lodged  in  a  hollow 
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fitted  to  receive  it ;  and  in  the  female  it  is  furnished  with  four 
pairs  of  donble  filaments,  analogous  to  the  sub-abdominal  swim- 
ming appendages  of  the  long-tailed  Decapods,  and  used  for 
carrying  the  eggs.  The  claws,  or  first  pair  of  legs,  are  alone 
furnished  with  pincers ;  the  ordinary  legs  haying  only  simple 
pointed  terminations.— In  the  Maia  (Fig.  582)  and  other  allied 
genera,  the  body  has  very  much  the  form  of  that  of  some  Spiders, 
and  the  legs  are  very  long ;  whence  these  Crabs  are  commonly 
termed  Sea-Spiders  by  the  fishermen. — The  Cancer  pagurtu^  or 
common  large  edible  Crab,  belongs  to  a  group  distinguished  by 
the  very  great  breadth  of  the  carapace,  which,  in  this  species, 
sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  twelve  inches ;  it  is  much 
arched  at  the  sides,  and  each  border  has  nine  festoons.     This 

Crab  is  captured,  by  sinking 
pots,  baskets,  or  nets,  baited 
with  decaying  animal  mat- 
ter, to  a  considerable  depth 
along  the  rocky  coast.  Du- 
ring the  summer  months  it 
is  very  abundant,  especially 
where  the  water  is  deep; 
but  in  winter  it  is  rarely  to 
be  found,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  burrow  in  the  sand,  or  to 
retire  to  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  ocean.  The  Carcinus 
Manasy  or  small  edible  Crab,  is  very  active  in  its  habits,  run- 
ning with  considerable  speed  ;  it  is  caught,  however,  in  large 
numbers,  but  is  principally  eaten  by  the  lower  classes,  being 
less  esteemed  than  the  preceding  as  an  article  of  food ;  its 
breadth  seldom  exceeds  three  inches.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  this  group,  which  are  used  as  food  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  where  they  take  the  place  of  the  preceding. — The 
FodophthabnuSf  which  is  extremely  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  its  eye-bearing  foot-stalks  (Fig.  570),  belongs  to  a  group  of 
Crabs  distinguiehed  by  the  flattened  form  of  the  last  pair  of 
l^s,  which  are  used  as  oars,  and  enable  the  animal  to  swim 
with  facility. 
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860.     Of  the  group  of  Braehyouraui  Decapods  formed  to  liye 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  there  are  many  species;  some  of 

than  inhahiting  fresh 
water,  whilst  others  form 
burrows  in  the  ground, 
«yen  at  a  distance  from 
water.  Of  the  genus 
Thslpkuio^  one  i^resh- 
water  species,  a  natiye 
of  the  riyers  of  Southern 
Europe,  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  who 
often  represented  it  upon 
their  medals ;  the  Ghreek 
monks  eat  it  tmcooked^ 
and  it  is  a  common  article  of  food  in  Italy  during  Lent. 
Another  species,  which  inhabits  India,  has  been  tdus  noticed  hj 
Bishop  Heber  in  his  Journal : — *^  All  the  grass  through  the  Dec- 
can  generally  swarms  with  a  small  Land-Crab,  which  burrows  in 
the  ground  and  runs  with  considerable  swiftness,  even  when  en- 
cumbered with  a  bundle  of  food  as  big  as  itself;  this  food  is  grass, 
or  the  green  stalks  of  rice ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  Crabs, 
sitting,  as  it  were,  upright,  cut  their  hay  with  their  sharp 
pincers,  and  then  waddling  off  with  their  sheaf  to  their  holes, 
as  quickly  as  their  side-long  pace  will  carry  them."  They  have 
been  found  on  the  table-lands,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet 
firom  the  sea ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not, 
like  the  West  Indian  Land-Crabs,  perform  an  annual  migration 
to  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs. — ^The 
GecarcinuSy  or  Land-Crab  of  the  Antilles  (Fig.  677),  is  remark- 
able for  its  nocturnal  and  burrowing  habits,  and  for  the 
migrations  it  executes  ;  when  the  season  arrives  for  the  depo- 
sition of  the  eggs,  it  moves  towards  the  sea  in  large  com- 
panies, taking  the  most  direct  line,  and  seldom  permitting  any 
obstacles  to  interrupt  its  progress. — Another  West  Indian  species, 
the  Cardisoma  camifex^  inhabits  the  mangrove  swamps,  where 
it  burrows  in  the  soil,  and  feeds  principally  on  the  fruit  of  a  kind 
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of  Annona.  It  also  devours  carrion ;  and  when  burying-grounds 
are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  its  dwelling-place,  will  dig  down 
into  the  graves  to  get  at  the  bodies.  This  species  is  looked  upon 
as  a  great  delicacy  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  caught  in  rat-traps, 
and  fattened,  after  its  capture,  with  broken  victuals.  —  Some 
of  the  Land-Crabs  are  remarkable  for  the  inequality  in  the  size 
of  their  claws ;  the  larger  is  used  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the 
burrows ;  and  it  is  sometimes  held  up  in  a  beckoning  attitude, 
whence  these  Crabs  have  acquired  the  name  of  Calling-Crabs. — 
Nearly  allied  to  these,  which  are  all  inhabitants  of  tropical  re- 
gions, are  some  small  native  species^  termed  Pea-Crabs,  which 
reside,  at  least  during  a  part  of  the  year,  inside  various  bivalve 
shells,  such  as  Mussels,  &c.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  Pea- 
Crab  lives  on  the  best  terms  with  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  in 
which  it  is  found  ;  and  that  it  not  only  warns  it  of  danger,  bot 
goes  abroad  to  cater  for  it :  this,  however,  is  an  absurd  fiction. 

861.  The  Decapods  of  the  section  Anomouka  are  interme- 
diate between  the  short-tailed  Crabs  and  the  Long-tailed  Lob- 
sters and  Cray-fish ;  not  having  the  abdomen  reduced  to  the 
almost  rudimentary  state,  which  it  presents  in  the  former  ;  nor 
converted  into  a  powerful  organ  for  swimming,  as  in  the 
latter  (Fig.  585).  There  is  nearly  always  a  pair  of  appendages 
attached  to  its  last  segment ;  and  these  have,  in  some  instances, 
important  uses.  This  section  includes  the  Hippa  (Fig.  568)  and 
its  allies,  constituting  the  family  Hippidjb  ;  and  also  the  family 
PAGUBiDiE,  or  Hermit' Crabs,  which  are  very  peculiar  as  to  both 
their  conformation  and  their  habits.  The  tail,  or  post-abdomen, 
is  of  large  size,  but  its  envelope  is  little  else  than  a  membran- 
ous bag,  entirely  unpossessed  of  the  usual  hardness  of  the  Crus- 
taceous  integument,  and  presenting  no  division  into  segments. 
The  thorax  itself  is  not  very  firm ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  claws, 
which  are  of  large  size,  that  we  find  the  true  calcareous  en- 
velope. For  the  protection  of  their  soft  tails,  the  Faguridis  re- 
sort to  various  artificial  methods.  Many  of  them  seek  univalve 
shells,  in  which  they  take  up  their  abodes ;  attaching  them- 
selves to  their  interior  by  a  sucker,  with  which  the  tail  is  furnish- 
ed  at  its  extremity,  and  also  holding  by  the   three  pairs  of 
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appendages,  or  false  legs,  which  it  bears  at  its  hinder  portion. 
When  they  are  feeding  or  walking,  the  head  and  thorax  prcject 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  shell ;  bat  when  they 
4ffe  alarmed  they  draw  themselves  in,  closing 
the  mouth  with  one  of  the  claws,  which  b 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  holding  to  the 
interior  so  firmly,  that  they  will  rather  be  torn 
asunder  than  quit  their  attachment  As  they 
increase  in  size,  they  are  obliged  to  change 
their  habitation  for  a  more  commodious  one; 
and  the  way  in  which  they  accomplish  this  is 
very  amusing.  They  may  be  not  unfrequently 
observed  crawling  slowly  along  the  line  of 
empty  shells,  &c.,  left  by  the  last  wave ;  and 
"xi^^^r  *»  ^  unwilling  to  part  with  their  old  domicile 
till  a  new  one  has  been  obtained,  they  slip  their 
tails  out  of  the  old  house  into  the  new  one,  again  betaking 
themselves  to  the  former,  if  the  latter  is  not  found  suitable.  In 
this  manner  they  not  unfrequently  try  a  large  number  of  shells, 
before  they  find  one  to  their  liking.  There  are  several  species 
of  various  sizes,  which  are  inhabitants  of  our  own  shores  ;  they 
feed  for  the  most  part  upon  dead  fish,  and  all  kinds  of  garbage 
thrown  upon  the  shore.  The  BirguSy  an  allied  genus  of  tropical 
regions,  has  the  tail  somewhat  more  protected,  but  still  soft; 
this  does  not  lodge  in  shells,  but  retires  to  rocks,  or  hides  itself 
in  burrows  in  the  earth.  The  best-known  species,  Birgus  latro^ 
inhabits  the  Isle  of  France,  and  lives  upon  cocoa-nuts ;  it  bur- 
rows at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  feeds  upon  the  fruit  which 
falb  from  them ;  and  it  is  even  said  to  climb  the  trunk,  to  obtain 
a  further  supply. — In  the  curious  genus  Hypoconchay  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Dbohiidje,  which  of  all  the  families  of  Ano- 
raoura  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  preceding  sub-order, 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  is  soft,  and  the  animal  protects  it- 
self by  attaching  to  this  part  one  valve  of  a  bivalve  shell,  which 
serves  it  as  a  sort  of  convex  shield.  The  only  known  species, 
Hypoconcha  sabulosciy  has  been  found  on  the  coasts  of  Cam- 
peachy,  Cuba,  and  St.  Domingo. 
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862.  The  Maoroura,  or  long-tailed  Decapods,  are  dis- 
tinguished not  merely  by  the  length  of  the  tail,  but  by  having 
it  terminated  by  a  sort  of  fin,  expanded  laterally,  and  consisting 
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of  five  pieces  (Fig.  586).  This  is  a  very  powerful  instrument 
for  motion  in  water,  serving,  by  its  vertical  strokes,  to  propel 
the  animals  through  the  liquid ;  and  we  consequently  find  the 
Crustacea  of  this  Section  much  more  frequently  swimming  in  the 
water  than  walking  on  its  bottom  or  on  the  shore.  This  Section 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  contains  the  largest  species  of  the 
whole  class.     The  Lobsters^  Cray-fish^  Prawns,  Shrimps,  kc. 
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of  which  the  groap  is  chiefly  composed,  are  Buffieientlj  well 
known  to  need  no  description.  We  may  notice,  however,  the 
FaUnuruSy  or  Spiny  Lobster,  one  of  the  largest  animals  in  the 
class;  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of 
Locusta.  This  is  distingmshed  by  the  Tery  large  size  of  its 
lateral  antennae;  which  are  beset,  like  the  body,  with  sharp 
points.  The  legs  are  aU  single-fingered ;  not  even  those  of  the 
first  pair  being  furnished  with  pincers.  This  animal  frequents 
deep  waters,  especially  o£f  rocky  shores ;  and  it  only  approaches 
the  coast  at  the  return  of  spring,  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which  are 
numerous,  minute^  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  common 
English  species  not  unfrequently  weighs  12  or  14  lbs.,  when 
loaded  with  eggs. — ^The  Galathea,  a  genus  somewhat  allied  to  the 
preceding,  and  of  which  two  small  specie  are  common  on  our 
own  coasts,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vast  numbers  in 
which  it  sometimes  appears ;  the  Galatkea  gregaria  having  been 
seen  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  during  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
to  accumulate  in  such  multitudes,  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
appeared  as  if  saturated  with  blood. 
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863.  The  name  of  this  Order  is  derived  fh>m  the  mode  in 
which  the  feet  approach  the  mouth,  in  many  of  the  animals 
composing  it ;  not  only  the  foot-jaws,  but  also  part  of  the 
thoracic  extremities,  being  directed  towards  it  (Fig.  588).  The 
number  of  legs  is  variable ;  but  there  are  generally  from  twelve 
to  sixteen, — one  or  more  pairs  of  the  feet-jaws  of  the  Macrourous 
Decapods  being  here  developed  as  true  legs.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Cray-fish  and  its  allies;  the  abdomen  being  much  prokmged, 
the  tail-fin  much  expanded  laterally,  and  the  appendages  beneath 
the  abdomen  being  developed  and  used  as  fin-feet  There  are, 
however,  some  considerable  differences  in  their  structure ;  which 
are  quite  sufficient  to  separate  the  Stomapods,  as  a  distinct  Order. 
The  branchias,  instead  of  being  inclosed  in  a  cavity  beneatJi  the 
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ihonx,  are  attacbed  to  the  abdominal  appendages^  and  hang 
fineelj  in  the  water  (Fig.  576);  the  heart  has  more  the  form 
and  eharacters  of  the  dorsal  vessel  of  Insects ;  the  integuments 
have  little  soliditj,  and  are  sometimes  membranous  and  trana- 
lucent ;  and  the  nervous  system  is  arranged  in  a  less  concen- 
trated manner. — All  the  Stomapods  are  marine ;  and  the  largest 
species  are  onlj  found  in  tropical  climates.  As  they  are 
inhabitants  of  deep  waters  and  the  open  sea,  rather  than  of  the 
shores,  their  habits  are  but  little  known ;  but  from  the  conform- 
ation of  some  of  the  Order,  they  may  be  regarded  with  proba- 
bility as  very  voracious. 

864.  As  connecting  this  Order  with  the  last  family  of  ilte 
preceding,  we  may  first  notice  the  curious  genus  Mytis^  or  Opos- 
sum-Shrimp ;  which  bears,  in  its  general  form,  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  ordinary  Shrimps,  that  it  has  been  frequently  placed 
with  them.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  from  the  true  Decapoda, 
by  the  external  position  of  its  branchis ;  as  well  as  by  other  cha- 
racters. In  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  feet,  it  holds  a  very  interesting 
intermediate  place  between  the  Deca- 
pods and  the  ordinary  Stomapods ;  for 
the  last  pair  of  feet-jaws  is  developed 
into  true  legs,  making  their  number 
twelve  in  all;  and  the  other  two 
pairs  have  much  more  the  form  of 
ordinary  legs,  than  in  the  Decapods.  T-JT^JiZi^ilSrirj 
Each  of  the  legs  has  a  lateral  ap-  tkeMftdicft. 
pondage,  which  is  so  much  developed  as  to  appear  like  a  second 
limb ;  and  thus  reckoning  in  the  feet-jaws,  which  also  possess 
similar  appendages,  we  may  say  that  the  Mysis  has  no  fewer  than 
32  legs.  The  common  name  of  this  curious  little  animal  is  derived 
inmi  the  peculiar  conformation,  which  enables  it  to  afford  a  special 
protection  to  the  eggs.  The  female  has  a  large  concave  scale, 
attached  to  the  inner  division  of  each  of  the  posterior  legs ;  and 
these,  overlapping  one  another,  form  a  pouch,  which  is  capable  ot 
being  considerably  distended.  Into  this  pouch  the  eggs  are  re- 
ceived, when  they  quit  the  ovarium ;  and  here  they  continue  until 
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the  young  are  so  nearly  developed,  that  they  present  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  the  parent  The  parent  then  opens  the  Yalyes  of 
the  poach,  and  sets  free  the  whole  brood  at  once  into  the  surround- 
ing element ;  and  these  usually  seem  to  remain  associated  with 
the  oommunity  from  which  they  sprang.  Although  sparingly 
distributed  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  these  little  animals  inhabit  some 
parts  of  the  Arctic  ocean  in  amazing  numbers ;  constituting  the 
principal  food  of  the  prodigious  shoals  of  Salmon,  which  resort 
thither  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  upon  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Boothia  depend  in  great  degree  for  their  winter 
store  of  provisions ;  and  serving  also  as  one  of  the  chief  articles, 
in  which  the  Whalebone  Whale  is  supported. 

865.  The  SqitUlOy  which  is  sometimes  termed  "  Sea  Mantis,** 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  powerful  claws  to  those  of  that 
Insect  (§  728),  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Order.  Its 
carapace  is  small,  and  only  covers  tlie  anterior  half  of  the  thorax ; 
— the  posterior  being  formed  of  rings  like  those  of  the  abdomen. 
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The  members,  which,  in  their  position,  correspond  with  the 
external  feet-jaws  of  Decapods  (Fig.  588,  a),  are  here  developed 
into  enormous  claws,  terminating  in  a  sharp  hook ;  in  the  typical 
species,  Squilla  mantis,  the  last  joint  or  finger  is  furnished  with  six 
sharp  projecting  spines ;  and  the  preceding  joint,  or  hand,  is  furn- 
ished with  three  sharp  spines,  and  is  hollowed  at  its  edge  into  a 
groove,  into  which  the  finger  shuts,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
this  claw  a  most  efficient  instrument  of  prehension.  The  other 
foot-jaws,  and  the  three  first  pairs  of  thoracic  members  (6),  share 
in  this  conformation ;  being  furnished  with  a  sharp  moveable  finger, 
and  a  hand  armed  with  spines,  against  which  ^e  finger  closes  ; 
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and  these  are  directed  towards  the  moutb,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hold  the  prey  agaicf^t  it,  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The 
three  posterior  pairs  of  legs,  which  are  attached  to  the  annulated 
(or  ringed)  portion  of  the  thorax  (c),  are  furnished  with  a  bmsh 
instead  of  a  hook  at  their  extremities,  and  more  resemble  the  ab- 
dominal swimming  legs.  The  tail  is  expanded  into  a  broad  fin. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  locomotiTC  apparatus  of  this  animal  is 
partly  adapted  for  prehension,  and  partly  for  natation  (or  swim- 
ming), and  not  at  all  for  walking.  This  species  is  probably  the 
largest  of  the  Order ;  its  length  being  about  seyen  inches.  It  is 
common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

866.  To  this  Order  also  belongs  a  very  curious  genus,  the  Phtfl- 
lowmoy  or  Glass-Crab.  Its  scientific  name,  which  means  leaf- 
bodied,  as  well  as  its  common  designation,  refer  to  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  structure  by  which  it  is  distinguished  i  the  whole 
body  being  flattened  like  a  leaf,  and  almost  as  transparent  as  glass. 
It  is  composed  of  a  large  oval  plate,  which  represents  the  head, 
and  bears  the  two  eyes,  mounted. on  long  footstalks,  at  its  anterior 
extremity ;  of  a  second  plate,  in  part  covered  by  the  preceding, 
and  bearing  the  thoracic  legs;  and  of  an  abdomen  which  is 
always  short,  and  sometimes  undeveloped.  The  legs,  six  in 
number,  are  very  long  and  slender ;  they  are  bifid,  like  those 
of  the  Mysis ;  and  are  adapted  for  swimming  only.  These  curi- 
ous creatures  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  AUantic 
and  Eastern  Oceans. 

867.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  analogy 
pr^ented  by  this  (>rder  to  the  Orthoptera  among  Insects.  The 
resemblance  of  the  Squilla  to  the  Mantis  has  ahready  been  noticed ; 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  Fhyllosoma  to  the  leaf-like  species 
of  the  same  order  (§  729),  is  scarcely  less  remarkable.  We  may 
also  point  out  the  many  resemblances  between  the  Decapod  Crus- 
tacea and  the  Coleopterous  Insects.  They  occupy  a  corresponding 
position,  in  being  at  the  head  of  the  mandibulate  series  of  their  re- 
spective classes;  they  are  both  also  pre-eminent  in  regard  to  the  hard- 
ness of  their  integuments ;  and  in  boih  there  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
extremitiesfor  walking,  rather  than  for  swimming  or  flying — which 
are  actions  analogous  to  each  other  (Akim.  Physiol.,  §  663). 
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Ordrb  IIL— AMPHIPODA. 

868.  Passing  on  to  the  group  of  Edriophthalma, — ^which  is 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  peduncles  supporting  the  eyes^ 
and  by  the  union  of  the  respiratory  organs  with  the  locomotive 

members, — we  have  first  jto  notice  the 
Order  Amphipoda,  in  which  the 
abdomen  is  well  developed,  but  the 
respiratory  organs  are  connected  with 
Fm.  599.— OAMiuMoi  Pvuz.  the  thoracic  limbs  only.  These  organs 
consist  of  membranous  Tesidea,  at- 
taohed  to  the  base  of  the  legs,  of  which  some  traces  present  them- 
selves in  the  preceding  Order ;  the  continual  renewal  of  the 
water  in  contact  with  them  is  accomplished  by  the  constant 
movements  of  the  first  three  pairs  of  abdominal  pro-legs.  The 
thoracic  legs  are  fourteen  in  number,  consisting  of  the  ten  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Decapods,  with  the  addition  of  two  pairs 
of  feet-jaws, — only  one  pair  of  these  last  organs  being  here  left 
in  its  original  form.  The  legs  are  partly  directed  forwards, 
and  partly  backwards,  from  which  the  name  of  the  Order  is 
derived.  The  abdomen  is  much  developed,  and  is  composed  of 
seven  segraents,*-the  last,  however,  being  a  mere  rudiment ;  the 
appendages  of  the  three  preceduig  divisions  are  often  united  into 
a  sort  of  bundle,  constituting  an  organ  whieh  is  of  great  service 
in  leaping.  These  Crustacea  are  all  of  small  sise ;  but  they 
frequently  present  themselves  in  very  large  numbers.  Some  of 
them  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea  and  shores,  whilst  others  are 
abundant  in  our  streams.  Th«  greater  number  of  them  are  very 
agile  leapers. 

869.  The  common  TalUna  beuita,  or  Sand-hopper  (Fig.  564), 
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is  a  very  ehanutorifliic  example  of  this  Order.  It  is  extremely 
abandaoi  on  omr  shores ;  and  may  often  be  seen  in  vast  numbers 
on  the  sands,  especially  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them  and 
the  tide  is  retreating.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sand,  or  rather 
the  air  for  a  few  inches  aboye  it,  appears  as  if  alive  with  them ; 
for  they  are  incessantly  leaping  to  an  elevation,  which  is,  for  their 
minute  size,  veiy  considerable,  as  if  they  were  in  the  height  of 
enjoyment.  They  buirow  in  the  sand ;  and  seldom  enter  the 
water.  Their  food  probably  consists  of  the  minuter  animals,  and 
of  the  decompomng  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  which  are 
left  in  the  sand  by  the  sea.  The  Gamtnanti  pulsx  (Fig.  589), 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  in  structure  and  in 
its  leaping  powers,  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water  brooks; 
being  especially  abundant  in  those,  in  which  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  decaying  vegetable  matter.     The  Caryphium  is 

remarkable  for  its  very  long 
antennae,  and  for  its  pre* 
daoeous  habits.  It  is  very 
abundant  on  the  coast  of 
La  Rochelle,  where  it  forms 
extensive  burrows  in  the 

Fw.SM'—OoBTPHiuit  LomuooANB;  a,  terminal  %  ,  i  •        -a 

■6gm«it  of  the  tail.  sand,— only  making  its  ap- 

pearance, however,  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  It  keeps  up  a  continual  war  with  the  Anne- 
lida, which  inhabit  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  also  attacks 
Mollnaoa  and  even  Fishes,  as  well  as  dead  animal  matter. 
Soarody  anything  is  more  curious,  than  to  observe  these  creatures 
at  the  rising  of  the  tide  assembled  in  myriads,  moving  about  in 
all  directions,  beating  the  mud  with  their  arm-like  antennsB,  and 
mixing  it  with  water  in  order  to  discover  their  prey.  If  they 
meet  with  Annelids  even  ten  or  twenty  times  their  size,  they 
unite  together  to  attack  and  devour  them ;  and  the  carnage  does 
not  cease,  until  the  whole  of  the  mud  has  been  turned  over  and 
examined.  It  is  said  that  they  sever  the  byssus^  by  which  the 
Mnaselsave  fixed  (§  1030);  so  as  to  cause  tibem  to  fall,  and  thus 
to  enable  them  to  be  more  readily  attacked.  They  are  in  their 
turn  devoured  by  Fishes  and  by  many  Shore-Burds.  The  Crustacea 
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of  a  portion  of  this  Order  are  parasitio  in  iheir  habits ;  attaching 
themselves  to  the  bodies  of  Fishes ;  and  haying  the  mouth  move 
adapted  for  suction. 


Ordbr  IV.— L^MODIPODA. 

870.  The  Crustacea  of  this  Order  resemble  the  preceding  in 
the  conformation  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  but  differ  from  all 
the  other  Edriophthalma,  in  the  want  of  development  of  the 
abdomen.  The  number  of  legs  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
species.  The  body  is  composed  (with  the  head)  of  eight  or  nine 
segments,  of  which  seven  may  be  furnished  with  members ;  but 
not  unfrequently  some  of  the  appendages  are  undeveloped.  This 
Order  is  divided  into  two  Sections,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
body;  the  FUifor- 
mta,  having  the 
body  long  and 
thread-like,  and  the 
legs  also  long  and 
slender  (Fig.  691); 
whilst  in  the  OvcUiay 
the  body  is  shorter 

and  broader,  and  the  legs  shorter  and  stouter  (Fig.  592).  Of 
the  former  group,  the  Caprella  phastna  is  a  characteristic  exam- 
ple; it  is  found  among  marine  plants, 
creeping  along  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Gieometer,  or  Looper-Caterpillars  (§  768) ; 
often  bending  itself  back  with  great  rapidity, 
and  applying  its  antenna  to  various  parts  of 
the  body.  It  has  five  pairs  of  legs,  of  which 
the  second  is  the  largest;  these  are  notdisposed, 
however,  in  a  regular,  but  in  an  interrupted 
series,  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the 
thorax  having  only  the  respiratory  vesicles. 
In  an  allied  genus,  there  are  also  ten  legs,  disposed  in  a  con- 
tinuous series ;  and  in  another,  all  the  fourteen  are  developed. 


FIQ.  ni.-CAPB>LLA  FBAWA. 


FlO.   492.  —  CTAX17B    BA* 
UBKASUM. 
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The  CyamMS  and  its  allies,  belonging  to  the  second  divieion  of 
the  Order,  appear  to  be  mostly  parasitic  in  their  habits.  The 
Cyamus,  oommonly  termed  the  Whale-Lonse,  attaches  itself,  by 
means  of  its  strong  daws,  to  the  sur&oe  of  the  body  of  the 
Whale;  which  is  sometimes  so  completely  coyered  by  these 
parasites,  tluit  the  individuals  thns  infested  may  be  easily 
recognised  at  a  conaderable  distance  by  their  white  colour. 
When  the  parasites  are  remoyed,  the  skin  of  the  Whale  is  found 
to  be  deprived  of  its  epidermis. 


Obdeb  v.— ISOPODA. 

87L  These  Crustacea  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Amphipoda ;  but  their  bodies  are  flattened  horizontally,  instead 
of  being  compressed  vertically,  and  the  abdomen  is  not  terminated 
mther  by  appendages  adapted  for  leaping,  nor  by  an  expanded 
fin  for  swimming,  as  in  that  group.  The  thorax  nearly  always 
consists  of  seven  segments,  and  is  furnished  with  seven  pairs  of 
appendages  adapted  for  walking  (Fig.  S6S) ;  but  the  respiratory 
organs  are  not  attached  to  them,  but  are  developed  as  expansions 
of  the  extremities  of  the  pro-legs,  which  are  attached  to  the 
abdomraal  segments.  These  organs,  which  have  uAially  an  oval 
form  and  a  membranous  texture,  are  sometimes  suspended  freely 
beneath  the  abdomen ;  but  they  are  occasionally  covered  in  by 
little  scales,  which  fold  over  and  protect  them.  The  females 
usually  have  large  plates  attached  to  the  base  of  the  thoracic 
legs,  which  form,  by  their  meeting,  a  pouch  in  which  the  eggs 
and  young  are  matured ;  others  have  a  membranous  bag  in  this 
sitnation.  The  newly-hatched  young  have  only  six  thoracic 
segments  and  six  pairs  of  legs, — ^acquiring  an  additional  segment 
and  pair  of  legs  at  the  time  of  their  first  moult. 

872.  Of  this  Order,  the  principal  part  is  aquatic ;  but  one 
group  is  terrestrial.  Many  of  the  former  are  parasitic  upon  other 
animals, — ^very  frequently  upon  larger  Crustacea ;  this  is  the 
case  vrith  the  Bopyrui^  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  common 
Prawn,  affixing  itself  beneath  the  carapace,  upon  the  branchi», 
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and  producing  an  eyident  swelling  externally.  Between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  young  ones  have  been  obserred  beneath  the 
body  of  a  single  female ;  and  the  parent  has  the  instinct  to  set 
them  free  in  ntnations  frequented  by  the  Prawns. — Of  those 
marine  Isopods  which  are  not  parasitic,  the  most  worUiy  of  notice 
is  the  Limnaria  terebrans  ;  which,  although  not  more  than  a 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  is,  through  its  boring  habits,  and  its 
powers  of  multiplication,  exceedingly  destmctiye.  It  pierces 
timber  in  different  directions  with  astonishing  rapidity,  a|5pa- 
rently  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  it,  as  in  its  stomach  are 
found  minute  particles  of  the  wood.  It  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  Ocean,  attacking  wooden  piles,  immersed  in 
water,  in  our  dock-yards,  bridges,  flood-gates,  chain-piers,  dco. ; 
and  perforating  them  in  the  most  alarming  manner. 

873.  It  is  in  the  terrestrial  species,  that  we  find  the  most 
remarkable  provision  for  the  inclosure  of  the  respiratory  organs ; 
these  being  completely  folded  over,  by  plates  devdoped  from  the 

abdominal  members ;  and 
the  anterior  pktes  bemg 
perforated  with  a  row  of 
small  holes,  through  which 
the  air  gains  access  to  the 
gills  within.  Like  the  Land 
Crabs,  these  terrestrial  Iso- 
pods (of  which  the  common 
Wood-Umee  is  a  veiy  familiar 
example),  for  the  most  part 
frequent  damp  situations ; 
inhabiting  dark  and  con- 
cealed places,  such  as  cell&rs, 
caves,  holes  in  walls,  the  un- 
der-side of  stones,  &c  They  feed  upon  decajdng  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  come  forth  from  their  retreat  in  damp 
weather.  They  crawl  slowly,  except  when  alarmed ;  and  they 
have  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball,  so  as  to  expose 
on  the  outside  nothing  but  the  plates  of  the  back,  and  to  conceal 
the  appendages  of  the  underside  of  the  body. 


FlU.  AM.— ARICADUXO 
PU8TULATU8. 
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874.   This  is  piiobably  the  sdtuatioD)  in  which  we  are  to  place 
the  remarkable  fossils  known  under  the  name  of  TrilobiteSy  from 
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Blvxxxbaobu.  bollbd  up. 

the  three  lobes  into  which  the  body  is  divided  lengthways  (Fig. 
595).  These  are  found  in  the  very  earliest  of  the  formations  that 
contain  fossils  at  all;  and  they  appear  to  have  ceased  to  exist  before 
the  creation  of  Mammalia.  They  resemble  the  Isopoda  in  the 
equality  of  their  segments,  as  well  as  in  the  tri-lobed  division  of 
the  body,  which  is  presented  by  some  of  the  receet  spedes  of  that 
Order ;  and  also  in  their  tendency  to  roll  themselves  into  a  ball 
(Fig.  596).  Their  exact  situation,  however,  cannot  be  known, 
until  some  information  has  been  gained  in  regard  to  their  ex- 
tremities, of  which  we  know  as  yet  next  to  nothing.  The  slight 
traces  of  these  organs  which  have  been  disoovered  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  feet  of  the  Phyllo- 
poda,  and  it  is  probably  as  an  Order  intermediate  between  the 
latter  and  the  Isopoda  that  we  must  r^ard  the  Trilobites. — They 
bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  externally  to  the  Chitons 
among  Mollusca  (Fig.  673) ;  and  could  probably,  like  them,  draw 
the  border  of  the  shell  completely  down  to  the  surface  on  which 
they  were  adherent.  Their  Articulated  character,  however,  is 
fully  evidenced  by  the  nature  of  their  eyes,  which  have  the  com- 
pound structure  peculiar  to  that  Sub-Kingdom.  This  has  been  so 
perfectly  preserved  in  many  specimens,  that  the  facets  may  be 
counted  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass ;  and  as  many  as  four 
hundred  have  been  found  to  exist  in  a  single  specimen. 
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875.  Although  this  groap  only  contains  a  single  genus^  the 
Limulusy  or  Elng-crab,  jet  the  structure  of  this  departs  so 
widely  from  that  of  all  the  Crustacea  we  haye  hitherto  con- 
sidered, that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  Order,  or  eren 
the  same  Sub-Class,  with  any  of  them.  The  Limuli, — ^which  are 
Crustacea  of  considerable  size,  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of 
two  feet, — ^have  their  bodies  divided  into  two  parts  ;  of  which 
the  anterior,  coyered  by  a  large  semicircular  shield  («,  Fig.  698), 
bears  the  eyes,  the  antennn,  and  six  pairs  of  legs,  which  sur- 
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round  the  mouth  (6),  and  are  used  both  for  walking  and  for 
mastication  ;  whilst  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  wlilch  is 
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oorered  by  another  shield  of  a  somewhat  hexagonal  shape* 
bears  on  its  under  surface  five  pairs  of  swimming  legs,  of  which 
the  last  is  furnished  with  gills;  and  Ihis  hexagonal  shield  termin- 
ates in  a  long  pointed  process  (q).  Now  when  we  compare  the 
appendages  to  the  head  and  body  of  these  animals^  with  those  of 
ordinary  Crustacea,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  pair  of  the  legs  sur- 
rounding the  mouth  of  the  Limulus  represents  their  mandibles ; 
that  the  second  and  third  pairs  represent  their  maxillao;  the  three 
following  pairs  of  legs  their  feet-jaws ;  and  the  five  pairs  of 
swimming-members,  abdominal  fin-feet^-^the  true  thoracic  legs 
being  altogether  absent  Besides  the  pair  of  compound  eyes, 
characteristic  of  the  Crustacea  in  general,  the  Limuli  have  a  pair 
of  small  simple  eyes,  placed' anteriorly,  near  the  central  line. — 
The  Limuli  are  confined  to  the  shores  of  tropical  Asia,  the  Asia- 
tic Archipelago,  and  tropical  America.  Ab  the  beet-known  species 
comes  from  the  Molucca  Islands,  they  are  sometimes  termed 
Molucca  Crabs.  Of  their  habits  very  little  has  been  ascertained. 
They  appear  to  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  sandy  shores,  and  it 
is  said  that  when  kept  from  the  water,  they  bury  themselves  in 
the  sand,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
causes  them  speedily  to  perish.  They  feed  upon  animal  fiesh. 
The  long  process  of  the  posterior  shield  is  not  developed  in  the 
young  animal ;  which  also  wants  the  posterior  branchial  mem- 
bers. This  process  is  used  by  some  of  the  Malays  as  a  point 
for  their  arrows;  the  wounds  it  makes  being  dangerous,  like  those 
made  by  the  spines  of  many  Fishes,  on  account  of  their  jagged 
character.  On  Ihe  coast  of  America,  where  the  Limulus  is  known 
as  the  Casserole  Fish,  the  sheU  is  employed  as  a  ladle  for  water. 
^-Fossil  remains  of  this  genus  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Second- 
ary and  Tertiary  strata ;  and  it  may  be  further  remarked  that, 
in  several  particulars,  the  TrilobUes  may  be  r^arded  as  having 
been  probably  analogous  to  it. 
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876.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  Section  of  the  class,— 
that  of  EntoMostraca  ;  in  which  the  union  between  the  legs 
and  respiratory  organs,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  preceding  Orders,  becomes  more  complete, — 
there  being  now  no  distinct  gills,  and  the  anterior  legs  being 
converted  into  respiratory  organs,  by  an  expansion  of  their  sur- 
face. In  the  greater  part  of  this  and  the  succeeding  groups, 
the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  homy  shell ;  which  sometimes 
appears  composed  of  but  a  single  piece,  and  in  other  instances 
is  formed  like  the  shell  of  a  bivalve  Mollusk  : — hence  they  are 
commonly  known  as  Entomoitraeoui  Crustacea  (this  term 
meaning,  inclosed  in  a  shell).  The  eyes  are  generally  placed  near 
each  other ;  and  are  sometimes  so  dose,  as  to  run  together  (so  to 
speak)  into  one  mass.  The  foot-jaws  are  all  converted  into 
true  legs,  being,  like  them,  adapted  for  swimming ;  and  even 
the  antennsd  sometimes  become  locomotive  organs.  The  number 
of  legs  varies  greatly;  reaching  in  some 
species  to  above  a  hundred;  but  being 
commonly  much  less.  All  these  animals 
are  aquatic,  and  most  of  them  inhabit  fresh 
water.  They  are  for  the  most  part  extremely 
active  in  their  habits ;  and  are  all  of  small  sisa, 
some  of  them  being  even  of  microscopic  minute- 
Pio.  59».-CYctoF»  ^^^'  '^^  active  locomotion  is  doubtless  in 
vuLQAKiii,  magnified,  part  connected  with  the  act  of  respiration,  and 
serves  to  produce  a  constant  interchange  in  the 
water  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  especially 
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with  the  brancbial  expansions  of  the  legs.  Even  when  the  animals 
are  at  rest,  these  kst  organs  are  seen  to  be  in  rapid  motion. 
The  eggs  are  arranged  in  a  mass  in  a  cavity  beneath  the  back  of 
the  shell,  or  are  inclosed  in  a  common  envelope,  and  carried  in 
one  or  two  bunches  or  masses  at  the  base  of  the  tail  (Fig.  599;. 
877.  The  Order  Phtllopoda  includes  those  Entomostraca, 
whose  bodj,  sometimes  naked  or  shell-less,  and  sometimes  in- 
closed in  a  shield-like  carapace  or  in  a  bivalve  shell,  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  segments,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
famished  with  leaf-like  appendages,  or  gill-feet.  They  vary 
considerably  in  their  conformation ;  some  of  them  being  provided 
with  a  certain  number  of  simple  swimming  feet,  placed  behind 
the  gill-feet ;  but  of  the  latter  there  are  always  at  least  eight 
pairs,  and  sometimes  their  number  amounts  to  sixty  pairs.  The 
first  division  of  the  Order  includes  those,  which  have  the  body 
protected  by  a  homy  shelL  This  is  the  case  with  the  Limnadia 
(Fig.  600),  which  has  a  bivalve  shell,  and  bears  a  considerable 
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resemblance  to  the  Daphnia  (§  879),  except  in  the  form  and 
number  of  the  feet;  and  in  the  Apus  (Fig.  601),  which  has  a 
simple  shield-like  shell,  and  in  which  the  feet  are  very  numerous, 
but  all  except  the  anterior  ones  are  extremely  smalL  These  last 
are  extremely  remarkable  for  the  immense  number  of  pieces,  cal- 
culated at  about  two  millions,  of  which  their  bodies  are  composed ; 
and  also  for  the  power  which  their  eggs  possess,  of  retaining  their 
vitality  for  several  years,  when  the  waters  in  which  they  are 
deposited  have  been  dried  up.  They  inhabit  lakes,  pools,  and 
ditches,  and  are  often  found  in  vast  numbers,  especially  in  the 
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spring  and  beginning  of  the  summer.  They  are  sometimes  raised 
into  the  air  by  whirlwinds,  and  scattered  again  like  rain.  Their 
eggs  are  of  a  red  ooloor,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  when 
set  free  from  the  egg-cues  which  the  parent  bears  near  its  tall. 
When  first  hatched,  the  young  differ  considerably  firom  their  pa- 
rents, having  but  one  eye,  four  legs,  no  tail,  and  the  shell  coyer- 
ing  only  the  front  half  of  the  body.  These  Crustacea,  which  are 
amongst  the  largest  members  of  this  section,  appear  to  feed  chiefly 
upon  the  smaller  Entomostraca,  and  are  in  their  turn  attacked 
by  Frogs.  They  swim  well  on  the  back,  and  burrow  in  the  sand, 
elevating  their  tails  in  the  water. 

878.  In  the  species  included  in  the  second  division  of  the 
Order,  there  is  neither  bivalve  shell,  nor  any  trace  of  a  shield- 
like  carapace ;  but  the  body  is  entirely  soft.  It  is  usually  much 
prolonged,  and  composed  of  a  large  number  of  segments;  but 
the  branchial  appendages  or  gill-feet  do  not  exceed  eleven  pairs. 

To  this  group  belongs  the 
curious  ArtenUa  saiina^  or 
Brine-shrimp;  a  small  Crus- 
tacean, about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  commonly  found  in  the 
salt-pans  at  Lymington,  when 
the  evaporation  of  the  water 
is  so  far  advanced  that  the 
fluid  contains  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  in  the  pint.  The 
accompanying  figures  repre- 
sent the  progressive  stages  of  its  development.  "Nature  having 
constructed  it  with  members  solely  adapted  for  swimming,  it 
seems  to  be  in  perpetual  quest  of  prey,  gliding  with  an  almost 
even  motion  through  the  water, 
and  moving  with  equal  indif- 
ference on  ihe  back,  belly,  and 
sides ;  the  shape  of  the  animal, 
the  undulating  movements  of      y^-- •«-<*»oc»«ali»  diofhakt.. 

its  fins,  and  the  glossy  appearance  of  its  coat,  render  it  an 
object  of  a  very  interesting  description."    The  reservoirs  in 
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which  they  are  chiefly  found,  are  called  *^  clearers,"  as  the  liquid 
becomes  dear  in  them ;  and  this  is  attributed  by  the  workmen  to 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  feet  of  these  little  creatures  ;  and  so  firmly 
are  they  persuaded  of  this,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Rackett,  they  will 
transport  a  few  brine-worms,  as  they  call  them,  from  one  saltern 
in  which  these  animals  are  abundant,  to  another  in  which  they 
do  not  make  their  appearance. — ^Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the  CAt- 
rocephalus;  of  which  the  several  species  are  found,  often  in  great 
numbers,  in  small  pools,  especially  after  heavy  rain ;  sometimes 
even  in  those  which  are  left  on  the  uneven  surfaces  of  stonesi— 
the  eggs,  which  are  inclosed  in  a  strong  shell,  seeming  to  have 
been  transported  by  the  wind.  The  Chirocephali  generally 
swim  on  their  backs ;  and  their  short  lamellar  feet,  which  are 
imfit  for  walking,  are  then  kept  in  an  undulatory  motion,  that 
sends  forward  a  current  of  water,  along  a  channel  hollowed  in 
the  lower  side  of  the  body,  to  the  mouth,  and  thus  supplies  the 
animal  with  food.  At  other  times,  they  swim  more  forcibly,  by 
alternate  lateral  strokes  of  the  tail  upon  the  water.  The  British 
species  (Fig.  603)  measures  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
a  very  beautiful  creature. 


Obdbb  vm.— CLADOCERA. 

879.  The  Order  CLADOCEBii  consists  of  those  minute  Crus- 
tacea answering  to  the  foregoing  description,  which  have  the  body 
inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shelL  These  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to 
^e  genus  Daphnia;  of  which  the  conunon  species,  Daphma 
pulex  (which  has  also  received  the  name  of  Manoculus  from  its 
single  eye),  is  commonly  termed  the  Arborescent  Water-Flea, 
from  its  power  of  leaping,  and  from  the  branching  form  of  its 
antennae,  which  serve  as  oars.  It  is  very  abundant  in  many  ponds 
and  ditches,  coming  to  the  surface  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  in  cloudy  weather  ;  but  seeking  the  depths  of  the  water  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day.  It  swims  by  taking  short  springs,  and 
feeds  on  minute  particles  of  vegetable  substances,  not  however  re- 
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jeeting  animal  matter  when  offered.  There  are  several  curious 
points,  relative  to  the  propagation  of  these  little  animals,  which 
are  worthy  of  notice.  After  the  eggs  leave  the  ovaries,  they  re- 
main in  a  large  cavity  between  the  body  and  the  shell ;  here  they 
usually  attain  their  complete  development, — ^the  young  coming 
forth  into  the  world  in  a  form  very  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 
parent  From  the  transparency  both  of  the  eggs  and  of  their 
containing  envelope,  the  whole  process  of  development  may  be 
distinctly  seen.  At  first  the  eggs  are  quite  round,  and  seem  as 
if  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  minute  globules.  The  shape  then 
alters  a  little,  becoming  oval ;  and  these  globules  augment  in 
number ;  but  as  yet  no  trace  of  any  body  is  perceptible.  A  little 
afterwards,  we  see  a  black  spot  in  the  centre,  which  is  the  eye, 
and  which  is  the  first  oigan  visible.  The  other  organs  then  begin 
to  show  themselves  ;  but  it  b  not  until  near  the  end  of  tho  fourth 
day,  that  any  motion  is  perceptible.  They  come  forth  into  the 
world,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  with  the  tail  curved  up  within 
the  shell ;  and  very  shortly  after  birth,  this  tail  may  be  seen  to 
spring  forth  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  to  assume  its  natural  posi- 
tion. In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  animal  acquires  the  perfect 
form,  and  it  speedily  increases  in  size, — ^throwing  off  its  envelope, 
and  acquiring  a  new  one,  at  short  intervals.  In  summer  these 
moultings  are  frequently  seen  to  be  performed  every  two  days  ; 
but  in  colder  weather,  several  days  elapse  between  them.  They 
do  not  cease  with  the  full  growth  of  the  animal,  but  continue 
during  its  whole  life.  The  purpose  of  this  may  be,  to  prevent 
the  animal  being  injured  by  the  tendency  of  its  shell  to  become 
overgrown  with  parasitic  Animalcules  and  ConfervsB  ;  for  weak 
and  sickly  individuals  may  be  frequently  seen  so  covered  with  these 
growths,  that  their  motion  and  life  are  soon  arrested,  the  animals 
apparently  not  having  strength  enough  to  throw  off  their  envelope. 
880.  After  the  third  or  fourth  moulting,  the  young  Daphnia 
begins  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  cavity  of  its  back  ;  these  may 
be  frequently  seen  there,  as  early  as  the  tenth  day  of  its  separate 
existence.  Soon  after  the  young  are  born,  another  moulting  takes 
place  ;  and  the  egg-coverings,  which  have  been  left  in  the  cavity, 
are  thrown  off  wiUi  the  shell.     In  a  very  short  time  afterwards^ 
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another  brood  of  eggs  is  seen  in  the  cavity ;  these  are  soon  hatched, 
and  another  moult  takes  place  ;  and  these  processes  continue  to 
take  place  through  the  whole  season,  until  the  weather  becomes 
severe.  AU  the  DaphnuB  then  seem  to  be  destroyed;  none 
having  their  existence  prolonged  through  the  winter.  There  is» 
however,  a  very  curious  provision  for  perpetuating  the  race.  At 
particular  seasons,  the  Daphnue  may  be  found  with  a  dark  opaque 
substance  on  the  back  of  the  shelL  This  has  been  termed  thQ 
ephippiumj  from  its  resemblance  to  a  saddle.  When  examined 
by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  dense  texture,  and  to  be 
composed  of  a  mass  of  hexagonal  cells  ;  and  to  contain  two  oval 
bodies,  which  are  capsules  opening  like  a  bivalve  shell,  each  in* 
dosing  an  ovum  covered  with  a  homy  envelope.  This  is  first 
seen  after  the  drd  moulting  ;  after  the  4th  it  passes  into  the  open 
space  in  the  back  ;  and  at  the  5th  it  is  thrown  off  with  the  sheU, 
and  remains  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  until  the  tem- 
perature rises  sufficiently  to  hatch  the  eggs.  The  ephippial  ^gs 
which  are  deposited  in  the  summer  are  probably  developed  during 
the  same  season  ;  but  those  which  are  laid  in  the  autumn  remain 
undeveloped  during  the  winter,  being  protected  by  their  peculiar 
envelopes ;  and  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  returning  warmth  of 
spring  upon  them,  that  the  new  generation  of  Daphnis  is  pro- 
duced in  the  next  year.  They  may  be  at  any  time  hatched,  how- 
ever, by  artificial  warmth.  *'  These  two  species  of  eggs,"  says 
an  attentive  observer  of  the  processes  now  described,  ''produced 
by  the  same  being,  offer  a  very  singular  example  in  the  history 
of  animals,  and  show  with  what  wisdom  Nature  provides  for  the 
preservation  of  even  her  smallest  creatures.'* 

881.  The  Polyphemus  has,  like  the  Daphnia,  oar-like 
antennsB,  divided  into  two  branches.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its 
head,  which  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  a  single  enormous  eye  (Fig.  604).  It 
swims  on  its  back  or  sides,  giving  to  its 

motions,  and  executing  with  the  greatest 
ease  all  kinds  of  evolutions. 
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Obdbb  IX.— OSTRACODA. 

882.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  group  of  Masticatory  Cnuta- 
eeans,  in  which  we  lose  all  trace  of  organs  peculiarly  adapted  for 
respiration,— the  feet  not  being  modified  for  this  purpose,  as  in 
the  last  Section,  but  being  expressly  formed  for  swimming,  each 
member  being  terminated  by  two  oars  composed  of  two  or  more 
joints.  There  is  considerable  resemblance^  except  in  the  conform- 
ation of  the  mouth,  between  some  oi  these  and  the  Sudoridl 
Crustacea  hereafter  to  be  described. 

883.  In  the  Order  Ostba.ooda,  the  body  does  not  exhibit  a 
division  into  distinct  rings,  and  is  altogether  inclosed  between 
the  two  valves  of  a  bivalve  shelL  This  shell  is  furnished  with 
a  hinge,  like  that  of  a  bivalve  MoUusk ;  and  can  be  closed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  envelop  the  animal  completely;  but  the 
valves  are  in  general  suffidentiy  wide  apart,  to  aUow  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  antennae  and  feet  to  pass  out  between  them.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  antenna ;  of  which  the  first  (a.  Fig.  605)  is 

slender,  whilst  the  second  (h)  is  large,  directed 
downwards,  and  adapted  for  swimming.  The 
mouth  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  body;  it  b  furnished,  besides  an 
Fio.  •M.-omuB  upper  and  lower  tip  and  a  pair  of  mandibles,  with 
vmcA,  niMBUad.  ^^  pj^  ^^  maxillflft ;  of  which  the  posterior  carries 
a  large  flapper-like  appendage,  which  b  regarded  as  a  branchial 
organ.  The  true  thoracic  feet  are  only  four  or  six  in  number. 
The  body  terminates  in  a  bifid  tail;  and  the  eggs  are  lodged,  as 
in  the  Daphnia  (to  which  these  animals  bear  a  strong  general 
resemblance),  in  a  cavity  between  the  back  and  the  shelL  The 
principal  genus  of  this  Order  is  the  CyprUj  which,  like  the 
Daphnia  and  the  Chirooephalus,  is  an  inhabitant  of  pools  and 
streams ;  and  strongly  resembles  the  former  of  these,  in  regard 
to  its  moultings  and  the  deposition  of  its  eggs.  The  young  are 
not  bom  alive,  however ;  for  the  mass  of  ^gs,  including  about 
twenty-four,  is  attached  by  the  female  to  water-plants,  with  the 
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aid  of  a  glutinous  secretion, — an  operation  which  lasts  about 
twelve  hours.  There  are  but  two  pairs  of  legs  in  this  genus,  of 
which  the  posterior  does  not  make  its  appearance  outside  the 
shell ;  being  bent  upwards  to  give  support  to  the  ovaries.  The 
food  of  these  little  animals  consists  of  dead  (but  not  putrid)  ani- 
mal matter,  confervse,  &c. ;  but  they  will  not  attack  living  animals 
that  are  well  and  strong,  although  thej  are  often  seen  to  attack 
worms,  &c.,  when  wounded  and  weak,  and  even  to  prey  on  one 
another.  When  the  ponds  ancF  ditches  in  which  they  live  dry 
up  in  summer,  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  thus  pre- 
serve their  lives  as  long  as  the  mud  retains  any  moisture, — be- 
coming as  active  as  ever  when  the  rain  falls,  and  again  overflows 
their  habitations.  After  long-continued  droughts,  however,  when 
the  mud  becomes  very  dry  and  hard,  they  perish ;  but  the  race 
is  then  kept  up  by  the  eggs,  which  are  capable  of  resisting  this 
influence.  These  little  creatures  are  very  lively;  being  almost 
constantly  seen  in  motion,  either  swimming  by  the  united  action 
of  their  antennso  or  anterior  feet,  or  walking  upon  plants  and 
other  solid  bodies  floating  in  the  water.  When  alarmed,  they 
draw  their  antenn»  and  legs  within  the  shell,  and  close  its  valves 
so  firmly,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  opening  them.  An  allied 
genus,  CytherinOy  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  three  pairs 
of  legs,  is  an  inhabitant  of  salt  water. 

884.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of 
the  minute  Crustacea  of  this  group,  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and 
their  size  was  much  greater.  The  largest  existing  species  of 
Cypris  does  not  exceed  one-sixteenth  of  a  line  in  length.  But 
in  certain  strata  of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  formations,  which 
appear  to  have  been  deposited  by  fresh  water,  we  find  layers, 
sometimes  of  great  extent  and  thickness,  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  fossilized  shells  of  Cyprides,  many  of  them 
exceeding  a  line  in  length ;  and  in  the  Chalk,  which  was  a  marine 
deposit,  the  remains  of  bivalve  Crustacean  shells  are  frequently 
to  be  found  in  great  abundance. 
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885.  The  Entomostraca  of  this  Order  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance in  the  general  form  of  their  bodies  to  the  Edriophthalma  ; 
they  have  no  carapace,  nor  bivalTe  shell,  like  that  of  the  last 
Order ;  and  their  enyelope  is  of  y embranons  or  soft  consistence. 
The  head  is  large,  and  distinct  from  the  thorax ;  and  the  body  is 
distinctly  diyided  into  seyeral  segments,  of  which  the  thorax  pre- 
sents from  three  to  five,  and  the  abdomen  two  or  more.  The  num* 
ber  of  legs  is  always  at  least  eight  or  ten ;  and  the  abdomen  is  ter- 
minated by  a  bifid  tail  adapted  for  swimming.  The  first  pair  of 
antenno  is  long,  slender,  and  many-jointed ;  those  of  the  second 
pair  are  sometimes  wanting,  and  sometimes  developed  into  swim- 
ming-legs. The  mouth  is  fiimished,  besides  the  mandibles  and 
maxilliB,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  feetgaws ;  of  which  the  pos- 
terior are  usually  yery  large,  and  furnished  with  a  set  of  feathery 
bristles,  which  almost  coyer  the  remainder  of  the  buccal  appa- 
ratus. In  one  diyision  of  the  Order,  we  find  the  two  eyes  quite 
distinct ;  in  the  other  they  form  but  a  single  mass  on  the  median 
line.  The  eggs  are  contained,  when  they  quit  the  oyarium,  in 
two  capsules  borne  at  the  base  of  the  tail  (Fig.  599) ;  and  the 
young,  when  they  first  emerge  from  them,  present  a  form  difier- 
ing  greatly  from  that  of  the  parent,  which  is  only  attained 
after  several  moults  (Figs.  606,  607).  The  Cyclops  is  a  very 
common  genus  of  this  Order ;  belonging,  as  its  name  implies,  to 
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the  single-eyed  division  of  it     This  genus  contains  numerous 
flpecies ;  of  which  some  belong  to  fresh  water,  whilst  others  are 
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marine.  The  fresh-water  species  abound  in  the  mndditist  alii 
most  stagnant  pools,  and  often  too  in  the  clearest  springs ;  iLe 
ordinary  water  with  which  London  is  supplied  frequently  con- 
tains great  numbers  of  them.  The  marine  species  are  to  be 
fonndy  often  in  immense  abundance,  in  small  pools  on  the  sea- 
shore, within  high-water  mark,  living  among  the  sea-weeds  and 
corallines ;  and  others  inhabit  the  open  ocean,  where,  by  the 
luminous  properties  they  possess,  they  assist  in  producing  its 
phosphorescence.  Their  vast  numbers  are  the  less  surprising, 
when  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  their  multiplication  is  known. 
It  has  been  calculated  by  Jurine,  who  attentively  observed  their 
habits,  that  from  one  female,  4,442  milliofu  of  young  might  be 
produced  in  a  year.  The  time  occupied  in  the  transformations  and 
development  of  the  young,  varies  according  to  the  season ;  and 
this  variation  appears  to  depend,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Baird,*  not  only  on  temperature,  but  also  on  the  degree  of 
liffkt^  the  metamorphosis  being  retarded  by  darkness,  as  in  the 
Batrachia  (§  523).  The  Cyclops  is  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
Animalcules  that  are  brought  to  the  mouth  by  the  action  of 
the  feet-jaws,  which  create  a  whirlpool  in  the  surrounding  water; 
and  in  this  manner  they  even  devour  their  own  young.  In  their 
turn  they  fall  victims  to  the  larvie  of  aquatic  Insects,  the  Water- 
spiders,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  which  thus  restrain  their 
multiplication  within  due  bounds.  Owing,  probably,  to  the 
softness  of  their  envelopes,  they  do  not  resist  drought  as  well  as 
many  other  Entomostraca ;  but  they  seem  capable  of  resisting 
almost  any  degree  of  cold,  and  they  have  been  immersed  for 
some  time  in  spirit  of  wine,  without  lomng  their  vitality. 

886.  All  these  minute  Entomostraca  furnish  very  interesting 
objects  for  Microscopic  examination ;  and  the  study  of  their  de- 
vcdopment  and  habits  will  abundantly  repay  the  most  diligent 
observation.  Except  during  the  winter,  there  is  probably  not  a 
pool  of  water  in  this  country,  that  does  not  contain  some  species 
of  them. 


•  "NatnTfllHtBtoryofBrituhEntoiiuMtraca."  1850.  Pnbliahed  by  the  Ray 
Society.  A  large  proportion  of  the  facts  here  stated,  retpectixig  these  and  other 
^ntomostTaca,  are  derired  from  this  highly  interesting  and  Talnable  work. 
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887.  We  next  pass  to  the  group  of  Sudarial  Eiitomostraca» 
in  which  the  month,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  mandibles 
and  maxillBB  adapted  for  the  division  of  solid  aliment^  is  prolonged 
into  a  beak,  and  can  only  receive  liquid  substances.  Still  among 
the  Crustacea,  as  in  Insects,  the  parts  which  compose  the  Mandi- 
bnlate  mouth  of  the  preceding  Orders,  may  be  recognised  in  the 
Haustellate  or  Suctorial  mouth  of  those  we  have  now  to  consider. 
The  proboscb  is  formed  bj  a  prolongation  of  the  upper  and  lower 
lip ;  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  long  append- 
ages, which  evidently  correspond  with  the  mandibles  of  the  pre- 
ceding Orders,  and  which  serve  to  make  the  punctures  into  which 
the  proboscis  is  inserted.  Other  appendages,  found  at  its  base^ 
are  the  representatives  of  the  mazilhe  and  feet-jaws  of  the  Man- 
dibulate  Orders ;  and  these  are  frequently  developed  as  hooks,  by 
which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  its  prey.  Many  of  the  Suc- 
torial Crustacea  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  general  form 
to  the  Cyclops  and  other  Copepoda.  The  body  is  usually  divided, 
at  its  anterior  part  at  least,  into  distinct  segments ;  and  there  are 
generally  four  pairs  of  legs,  each  furnished  at  its  extremity  with 
two  oar-like  expansions.  The  resemblance  is  often  strongest  in 
the  early  stages  of  development ; — ^the  young  Lemma,  for  example 
(Fig.  612),  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  young  Cyelopt 
(Fig.  606).  But  in  their  advance  towards  maturity,  the  Suctorial 
Crustacea  frequently  undergo  the  most  extraordinary  changes ; 
so  that,  if  we  were  to  attend  to  their  adult  forms  alone,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  exclude  them  from  the  class  altogether, — in  so  small 
a  degree  do  they  present  its  distinguishing  characters. 

888.  The  Crustacea  of  the  Order  Siphonostoma  are  all  pa- 
rasitic upon  Fishes,  aquatic  Batrachia,  &c  ;  and  many  of  them 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Fish-lice.     Their  general  charac- 
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ters  may  be  understood  from  those  of  the  two  genera  ArgtUtu 
and  CciUgtUy  which  will  be  briefly  described. 
The  Argulus  has  its  body  covered  with  an 
oyal  shield,  which  does  not  extend,  however, 
over  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 
There  are  four  pairs  of  legs,  somewhat  re- 
sembling  those  of  the  Branchiopoda,  and 
^  2         adapted  for  swimming.     The  tail  also  is  a 

^'^  ^^^^?^  f *»"^*     kind  of  swimmeret.     On  each  side  of  the 

csvB.  I,  toe  animal  mag- 
nified; 9,  one  of  the  large     beak  or  proboscis,  there  is   a  large  short 

ttr^mt"  4r^tti2    cylindrical  appendage,  terminated  by  a  cu- 
I'BS^  rions  sucking-disc ;  and  there  is  also  a  pair 

of  ku^erjomted  members,  terminated  by  prehensile  hooks.  These 
two  pairs  of  organs,  enabling  the  animal  to  attach  itself  firmly 
to  that  on  which  it  lives,  are  probably  the  representatives  of  the 
feet-jaws.  The  eggs  of  the  Argulus  are  deposited  upon  floating 
bodies,  like  those  of  the  Cyclops ;  and  the  young,  when  they  first 
come  forth,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  that  genus. 
Their  swimming  organs  consist  of  the  oar-like  antennas  and  feet- 
jaws  ;  the  true  swimming  legs,  and  the  suckers  and  hooks  on  the 
feet-jaws  of  the'adult,  not  making  their  appearance  until  after 
several  moultings.  These  Crustaceans  may  be  regarded  as  in 
several  respects  intermediate  between  those  of  the  preceding 
Order  and  the  true  Suctorial  Crustacea ;  for,  even  in  the  adult 
state,  they  swim  about  actively  in  the  water,  and  only  adhere  to 
their  victim  When  actually  engaged  in  sucking. 

889.  The  Caligus  (Fig.  609)  is  much  more  strange  in  its  form. 
Its  body  is  composed  of  two  principal  portions  ;  the  anterior  one 
covered  by  the  ovaL  shield  or  carapace  (Fig.  610,  a) ;  the  poste- 
rior, forming  the  termination  of  the  thorax  and  the  rudimentary 
abdomen,  is  divided  into  rings.  The  first  pair  of  antennsd  is  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  small  flattened  plates,  in  some  species 
bearing  a  sucker.  The  antennas  of  the  second  pair  {b)  also  are 
short,  and  composed  of  only  two  joints.  At  c  is  seen  a  sucker, 
formed  by  the  labrum,  and  inclosing  the  mandibles.  The  maxiUss 
(J,  e)  are  represented  by  two  pairs  of  rudimentary  appendages, 
situated  at  the  sides  of  the  sucker,  one  of  them  terminated  by 
VOL,  n.  X 
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horny  dawB  directed  backwards. 


The  feet-jaws  (/,  g^  A),  to  the 
number  of  three  pairs, 
are  instruments  of  pre- 
hension, by  which  the 
animal  attaches  itself ; 
and  behind  the  last  pair 
of  these,  there  is  a  fork- 
ed appendage  on  the 
central  line  (»),  which 
probably  assists  in  the 
same  object  There 
are  four  pairs  of  tho- 
racic legs  ;  of  which 
the  first  three  (j,  k,  I), 
formed  for  swinmung, 
are  situated  beneath 
the  carapace;  whilst 
the  last  (m),  which 
comes  forth  behind  it, 
is  rather  adapted  for 
walking.  The  abdomen 
forms  but  a  single  seg- 
ment (p) ;  and  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  small  fin-like  append- 
ages (q).  One  of  the  most  curious  parts  in  the  structure  of  this 
animal,  is  the  pair  of  long  tubes  (r),  which  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen  of  the  female  ;  these  appear  to  be  receptacles 
for  eggs,  and  to  be  analogous  to  the  capsules  of  the  Cyclops,  &c. 
(Fig.  599).  The  Caligi  are  parasitic  upon  marine  fishes,  upon 
the  skin  of  which  they  are  able  to  creep  about  freely.  They  can 
also  swim,  but  are  far  less  active  than  the  ArgulL  It  is  supposed 
that  they  do  not  feed  on  the  blood  of  the  Fishes  to  which  they 
attach  themselves;  but  rather  on  the  mucus  with  which  their 
surface  is  covered. 
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890.  The  animals  of  this  Order  depart  so  widely  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  Crustacea,  that^  nntil  their  early  state  was 
known,  they  were  ranked  among  the  lower  Articnlata,  and 
placed  next  to  the  intestinal  worms,  as  a  distinct  class  nnder  the 
name  of  Epizoa.  In  their  adult  state,  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  members  or  appendages  ;  and  those  which  re- 
main are  destitute  of  joints,  being  merely  fleshy  lobes  serving  to 
attach  the  animal  to  the  surface  of  that  on  which  it  lives.  They 
all  bear  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  the  LermBOy  an  aniaial 
which  is  not  unfrequently  found  on  the  eyes  and  gills  of  Fish. 
The  form  of  the  adult  is  displayed  in  Fig.  61 1 ; 
which  shows  its  long  suctorial  trunk  of  pro- 
boscis (a)  ;  its  short  thorax  {h\  bearing  the 
pair  of  legs  (c),  by  which  the  animal  is  at- 
tached ;  its  large  abdomen  (c2),  and  its  two 
egg-capsules  («).  The  legs  are  united  to 
each  other  at  their  extremities  ;  and  bear  a 
kind  of  sucker  (/),  which  is  applied  to  the 
surface  attacked  by  the  animal,  and  assist  in 
retaining  it  there.  The  whole  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  however,  is  usually  buried  in  the 
substance  of  the  part,  from  the  juices  of  which 
the  LemsBa  derives  its  nutriment—* However 
dissimilar  the  form  and  characters  of  ^s 

creature  appear  to  those  of  even 

^HS      the  preceding  group,  yet  its  con- 

"         nection  with  them  is  made  evident  in  two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  numerous   parasitic 

species,  which  depart  less  from  the  ordinary  type ; 

forming  a  gradual  transition  from  the  Suctorial 

Crustacea  of  the  last  order,  to  the  highly-aberrant 

form  presented  by  the  Lemsui;  sothat^  if  the  latter 

is  excluded,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the 

line  is  to  be  drawn.    And  again,  the  early  forms  of  the  Lemiea 

(Fig.  612)  so  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Cyclops  and  other 
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Entomostracous  Crustacea  (Fig.  606),  that  it  would  bo  im- 
possible to  show  any  decided  difference  between  them.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  importance  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  Natural  History  of  an  animal,  whose 
place  in  the  scale  is  at  all  doubtfuL 


Section  £. 
Order  XUL— CIRRHOPODA. 

891.  The  Barnacles  and  their  allies,  composing  this  Order, 
have  so  many  characters  in  common  with  the  MoUusca,  that  they 
have  been  generally  r^arded  as  belonging  to  that  Sub-kingdooL 
The  body  and  its  appendages  are  themselves  quite  soft ;  and  the 
skin  has  the  loose  spongy  muscular  character  which  corresponds 
with  the  mantle  of  the  Mollusks  (§  940).  From  its  surface  is 
secreted  a  shell,  composed  of  several  pieces,  but  not  differing  in 
general  aspect  from  shells  belonging  to  that  division.  Further, 
these  shells  are  either  themselves  firmly  united  at  their  bases  to 
rocks  or  solid  masses,  or  they  are  attached  by  a  long  peduncle  or 
foot-stalk;  so  that  the  conditions  in  which  the  animals  exist 
closely  resemble  those  to  which  MoUusca  are  peculiarly  adapted. 

892.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  examine  the  animal  itself, 
we  find  that  it  is  perfectly 

symmetrical  in  form;  a  cha- 
racter but  rarely  observable 
amongst  Mollusks  that  are 
inclosed  in  shells  of  similar 
nature  (§  936).  The  body  is 
prolonged,  and  exhibits  an 
imperfect  division  into  seg- 
ments ;  and  from  each  of  these 
arises  a  pair  of  appendages  on 
each  side,  which  possess  some- 
what of  a  jointed  structure. 
These  cirrAt,  or  tendril-like 
organs,  are  long  tapering 
arms,   fringed  with  ciUa^  or  little  hair-like  filaments,   by  the 
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continual  vibration  of  which,  currents  are  produced  in  the  sur- 
rounding water,  that  serve  to  bring  food  to  the  animal,  and 
a  fresh  supply  of  fluid  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  by  means  of 
the  gills,  which  are  situated  at  the  base  of  these  appendages.  In 
this  conformation,  there  is  an  evident  analogy  with  many  Cms- 
jtacea.  Further,  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  lateral  jaws,  which 
no  Mollusca  possess;  and  the  Nervous  System  consists  of  a  double 
cord,  with  a  pair  of  ganglia  in  each  segment  of  the  body,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Articulata  in  general.  The  most  interesting 
proof,  however,  that  the  Girrhopoda  belong  to  this  division,  is 
derived  from  the  history  of  their  development.  On  their  liber- 
ation from  the  egg,  they  present  a  form  much  more  analogous 
to  that  of  some  of  4he  Entomostracous  Crustacea,  than  to  that  of 
the  adult  animal,  which  they  only  acquire  after  a  series  of  meta- 
morphoses. 

893.  The  young  animals,  when  just  hatched,  are  of  a  nearly 
globular,  but  somewhat  depressed,  form,  with  the  carapace  trun- 
cated in  front,  and  furnished  with  lateral  horns,  within  which  the 
formation  of  the  antennss  appears  to  take  place. — They  are  also 
provided  with  three  pairs  of  limbs.  As  they  change  their  skin, 
their  form  graduaUy  alters,  and  between  the  first  and  third  moults, 
the  posterior  points  of  the  carapace  and  abdomen  usuaUy  become 
elongated  into  very  long,  spear-like  processes. — In  their  last 
stage,  the  larvas  are  inclosed  in  a  bivalve  carapace,  and  closely 
resemble  the  C^qfris  (Fig.  605) ;  they  then  possess  a  pair  of 
eyes,  and  lai^e  four-jointed  antennao^  which  are  well  furnished 
"with  muscles. — The  third  joint  of  these  organs  is  prehensile, 
being  generally  converted  into  a  circular  sucking  disc,  and  they 
are  employed  by  the  little  animal  in  attaching  itself  to  various 
bodies  in  the  water,  and  even  in  walking.  In  course  of  time  the 
thorax  gives  rise  to  a  little  process  bearing  the  antennsand  eyes 
at  its  extremity;  the  aninud  then  finaUy  attaches  itself  by  its 
antennn  to  some  object  in  the  water,  and  pouring  out  a  quantify 
of  a  peculiar  cement,  from  ducts  running  up  from  the  body  into 
the  antennsB,  becomes  permanently  fixed,  when  the  above-men- 
tioned process  becomes  elongated  and  converted  into  the  peduncle 
in  those  forms  which  are  furnished  with  such  an  organ. — ^By 
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carefully  removing  the  peduncle  from  its  point  of  attachment, 
the  antennas  may  still  be  detected,  even  long  after  the  animal 
has  acquired  its  mature  form.  In  the  interior  of  the  recently 
attached  larva>  the  young  Cirrhopod  may  be  detected  with  its 
valves  and  cirri ;  the  carapace  and  int^nments  of  the  larva 
toeing  thrown  off  subsequently. 

894.  In  the  mature  state,  they  correspond,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  ordinary 
Crustacea,  the  abdominal  segments  being  almost  always  cast  off 
at  the  final  metamorphosis.  In  the  typical  forms  of  the  Order 
the  segments  are  six  in  number  ;  the  mouth  is  prominent  and 
furnished  with  three  pairs  of  appendages,  some  of  which  are  in- 
distinctly jointed ;  the  eyes  are  rudimentarj^  the  carapace  is 
represented  by  a  series  of  shelly  plates,  and  the  limbs  by  jointed 
cirri.  Most  of  them  are  hermaphrodite,  and  when  the  sexes  are 
separate,  the  males  are  minute,  imperfectly  formed  creatures, 
which  lead  a  sort  of  parasitic  existence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
females ;  whilst  in  a  few  hermaphrodite  species,  similar  male 
individuals  (called  ^'complementary  males"  by  Mr.  Darwin)  are 
found  to  exist  The  eggs  are  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the 
carapace,  where  they  are  retained  until  the  exclusion  of  the 
young  larv». 

895.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  admirable  monograph  of  the  Cirrho- 
poda  (published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1851  and  1858),  from 
which  the  material  for  the  foregoing  statements  has  been  derived, 
divides  the  sub-class  into  three  orders,  the  Thoraciea^  the  Abdo^ 
nunaUOf  and  the  Apoda,  As,  however,  the  two  latter  groups 
each  contain  only  a  single  species,  we  faaye  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  follow  him  strictly  in  this  respeci^tthd  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  regard  the  Cirrhopods  as  forming  an  Order  divisible 
into  three  groups.   These  are  : — 

L  TH0EA.C10A,  in  which  the  body  consists  of  six  thoracic 
segments,  usually  having  six  pairs  of  cirri,  and  inclosed  in  a 
carapace  formed  of  shelly  plates. 

IL  Abdomhtalu,  with  seven  thoracic  segments  destitute  of 
limbs,  and  three  abdominal  segments  bearing  three  pairs  of  cirri; 
and  with  the  body  inclosed  in  a  flask-shaped  carapace. 
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m.  Apoda,  with  the  same  number  of  8^;ment8  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  without  any  drri,  and  with  no  distinct  carapace. 

896.  The  section  Thoracica,  which  includes  all  the  Cirrho- 
poda  known  until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  important 
work,  is  again  divisible  into  two  very  distinct  families.  The  first 
of  these,  the  Lkpaj>u>js,  or  Pedungulata,  including  the  Lbpas 
or  Barnacue  and  its  allies,  conabts  of  those  Cirrhopods  which 
are  attached  by  a  long  fleshy  peduncle  or  footstalk  ;  their  form 
is  flattened  at  the  sides;  and  the  opening  through  which  the  cirri 
are  protruded  is  along  one  edge. — The  capUuium  or  body  of  the 
animal,  as  opposed  to  the  peduncle,  is  sometimes  entirely  mem- 
branous, but  usually  inclosed  in  a  shelly  carapace  composed  of 
five  or  more  valves,  connected  by  strips  of  membrane. — Of  this 
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Pio.  61S.-K>roap  of  Baskacus,  atttcbed  to  a  ahlp** 


family  some  species  are  common  in  nearly  aU  seas.    Most  of 
them  fix  themselves  to  wood  in  preference  to  anything  else ;  so 
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that  a  piece  jpf  timber,  which  has  been  for  some  time  floating  in 
the.  ocean,  is  ahnost  sure  to  be  partly  covered  by  them,  and 
ships'  bottoms,  if  not  protected  hj  copper,  are  rendered  so  foal, 
as  greatly  to  impede  their  rate  of  sailing.  This  will  be  easily 
understood,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  greatly  the  friction 
will  be  increased,  when  the  water,  instead  of  being  ploughed  by 
a  smooth  surface,  is  held  (so  to  speak)  by  excrescences,  such  aa 
those  represented  in  Fig.  615.  Many  of  the  species  also  attach 
themselves  to  marine  animals,  sach  as  Crustacea,  slow-moving 
Fishes,  Sea  Snakes,  Whales,  &c.  The  commonest  species,  Pert'- 
taiasmis  aneUifera,  is  the  one  respecting  which  so  many  absurd 
stories  were  formerly  told  (Vol.  I.  p.  16).  The  peduncle  some* 
times  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and  it  possesses 
a  considerable  degree  of  contractility,  enabling  the  animal,  by 
its  means,  to  change  its  place,  in  some  degree,  by  the  shortening, 
extension,  or  bending  of  the  footstalk.  A  large  log  of  timber 
covered  with  these  animals,  twisting  and  diverging  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  so  close  as  to  hide  the  surface  of  the  log,  is  a  curious 
sight, — looking  like  an  enormous  collection  of  Serpents.  In  the 
Canchoderma^  the  mantle  has  somewhat  of  a  cartilaginous  tex- 
ture ;  and  the  valves  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface. 
The  LithotrycB  and  Alcippe  burrow  into  rocks  and  shells  ;  the 
latter  is  a  native  of  the  British  shores.  • 

897.  In  the  Balanid^e,  or  Sessilia,  commonly  known  as 
"Acorn-shells,"  which  are  met  with  almost  everywhere  on  our 
shores,  the  shell  is  formed  on  a  very  different  plan.  It  consists 
of  six  principal  valves,  of  a  triangular  shape, — ^the  base  of  each 
triangle  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  apex  or 
point  at  the  top.  Within  these,  however,  is  an- 
other set  of  six  smaller  triangular  valves,  ar- 
ranged in  just  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to 
fill. up  the  space  between  the  preceding,  and  to 
PIG  617  — B1.LAWT7S.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  wholc  shcll  somcwhat  the  form  of  a 
cone  with  the  top  cut  off.  The  aperture  of 
the  shell  is  closed  by  an  operculum,  or  lid,  composed  of  two  or 
four  pieces  ;  this  the  animal  can  apply  to  the  orifice,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  close  it  completely,  when  its  body  is  entirely  drawn 
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within  the  shelL  The  growth  of  this  shelly  box  is  provided  for 
hj  additions  to  the  edges  of  the  several  plates  of  which  it  is 
composed  ;  these  additions  increasing  the  size  of  the  whole, 
without  altering  its  form.  Between  the  internal  and  external 
layers  of  each  valve,  there  is  a  regular  cancellated  or  minutely- 
chambered  structure,  like  that  of  Bone  (Anim.  Physiol.  §  47)  ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  filled,  as  in  s^  with  a  sort  of  marrow.  No 
structure  resembling  this  has  been  found  in  any  MoUusca.  The 
BalanidflB  are  generally  found  attached  by  their  bases  to  rocks, 
wood,  shells,  Crustacea,  and  similar  marine  objects.  Those 
which  attach  themselves  to  soft,  living  objects,  appear  to  become 
gradually  imbedded  in  them,  but  rather  by  the  increase  of  the 
body  to  which  they  are  afi^ed,  than  by  any  burrowing  power  of 
their  own.  Thus  the  AcosUb  are  generally  found  imbedded  in 
sponges,  and  one  species  in  the  fleshy  cortical  substance  of  the 
IsiSy  a  kind  of  Polype  ;  whilst  the  Coronuke  and  some  members 
of  allied  genera,  which  are  parasitic  upon  Whales,  are  always 
found  to  be  more  or  less  covered  by  the  epidermis  of  their  hosts, 
and  in  some  cases  processes  of  this  are  actually  formed  in  the 
chambers  of  the  shelL  * 

898.  The  other  two  sections  of  the  Order  may  be  dismissed 
in  few  words,  as,  although  highly  interesting  to  the  philosophical 
zoologist,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  general  reader  any 
idea  of  their  remarkable  peculiarities  of  structure  within  th'- 
limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily  confined. — The  section  As* 
DOMiNALiA  includes  only  the  single  species  Cryptophiahu  mtit«* 
UUy  remarkable  as  being  the  smaUest  known  species  of  Cirrho- 
pod,  and  also  from  its  living  in  vast  numbers  in  small  holes 
drilled  in  the  shells  of  living  specimens  of  another  Cirrhopod,  the 
Concholepas  peruvianoy  amongst  the  Chonoe  Islands,  off  the  coast 
of  Chili.  It  is  also  remarkable  from  its  having  the  sexes  sepa- 
rate ;  the  males  being  minute  creatures,  protected  within  the 
chamber  of  the  females,  to  which  they  adhere  by  their  antennas. 
•^The  section  Apoda  also  includes  only  a  single  species,  but 
this  is  still  more  singular  in  its  characters  than  that  just  referred 
to. — The  Proieolepas  bwineta  rather  resembles  a  spindle-shaped 
worm,  or  the  larva  of  an  insect^  than  a  Cirrhopodi  it  consists  of 
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eleven  s^pnenta,  one  fomiiiig  the  head,  seven  belonging  to  the 
thoracic  region,  and  three  to  the  abdomen,  and  all  destitute  of 
feet ;  the  only  external  organs  being  a  pair  of  threads,  which 
Mr.  Darwin  r^^ards  as  the  representatives  of  the  carapace,  and 
which  enclose  the  cement-dacts  (§  893^  and  bear  the  three- 
jointed  antennsB. — This  carious  species  is  parasitic  in  the  sac  of 
the  Alepat  eamutay  a  West  Indian  species  of  Bamade,  where  it 
18  firmly  cemented  down  by  its  antennas  ; — its  mouth  is  suctorial, 
and  it  no  doubt  lives  upon  the  juices  of  its  host 

Sbction  F. 

Obdbb  XIV.— ARANEIFORMIA. 

899.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  groups  which  cannot  be  re- 
ferred definitely  to  any  position  until  we  possess  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  its  internal  structure  and  development  It  con- 
sists of  the  small  family  Ptcnooonidjs;  which,  in  regard  to  the 
general  form  of  the  body,  and  the  completeness  of  the  extremities, 
seems  to  take  rank  rather  wtth  the  higher  Crustacea,  or  with 
the  Arachnida.  With  the  latter  they  have  been  commonly  as- 
sociated, on  account  of  the  number  of  their  legs;  but  they  dif- 
fer in  the  absence  of  breathing  pores,  by 
which  the  want  of  internal  respiratory  or* 
gans  may  be  inferred ;  and  in  their  marine 
residence.  The  digestive  cavity  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  body ;  but  sends  pro- 
longations into  the  l^;s,— as  it  does  into  the 
rays  of  the  Star-fish ;  and  from  this  circum- 
'"••^^jSSIS!^"'*  stance,  as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  a 
respiratory  apparatus,  the  circulating  system 
may  be  regarded  either  as  incomplete,  or  as  altogether  wanting 
—the  respiration  being  provided  for,  as  in  the  lower  tribes  of 
Crustacea,  by  the  exposure  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Krohn,  however,  has  lately  stated  that  these 
animals  possess  a  dorsal  vessel,  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the 
Insects  and  Arachnida ;  and  they  are  said  to  possess  traces  of  % 
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nerroufl  systeiiiy  and  four  ejes  placed  upon  a  taberde  on  the  an- 
terior segment  Their  minuteness  renders  it  difficult  to  as- 
certain manj^  points  of  their  stmctore ;  and  much  is  still  to 
be  learned  respecting  them.  Various  spedes  exist  on  our 
own  coasts.  Their  motions  are  remarkably  slow,  and  appa- 
rently difficult ;  and  it  is  obvious  from  this  circumstance^  as 
well  as  from  the  conformation  of  the  mouth,  that  their  prey 
must  consist  of  either  dead  animal  matteri  or  of  liying  animals 
as  defencelessas  themselves. 
The  body  consists  of  a  sort 
of  cephalothoraz,  composed 
of  four  segments,  each  bear- 
ing a  pair  of  legs  ;  it  is 
terminated  in  front  by  a  ' 
conical  rostrum,  often  ac- 
companied by  a  pair  of  pal- 
piform  organs,  and  behind 
by  a  minute  abdomen.  The 
females  are  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  a  pair 
of  spurious  legs  (Fig.  619), 
placed  in  front  of  the  rest, 
and    appropriated    to  the 

purpose  of  holding  and  canying  the  eggs.  These  |re  collected 
into  globular  masses,  envdoped  with  a  thin  skin  or  membrane, 
each  mass  being  firmly  adherent  to  the  limb.  There  are  several 
of  these  masses  in  most  species  of  the  tribe ;  but  in  Fyenogcnum 
itself,  the  eggs  form  a  single  broad  square  membrane  laid  under 
the  body.  Of  the  development  of  these  curious  animals  we  know 
scarcely  an3rthing,  except  that  the  young  on  leaving  the  egg  are 
only  furnished  with  four  short  legs  beset  with  long  filaments,  so 
that  they  must  undergo  considerable  changes'  before  reaching 
maturity.  With  regard  to  their  habits,  our  information  is  equally 
deficient 
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The  extensive  study  of  this  large  and  important  class,  by 
M.  Milne-Edwards,  has  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  some  verj  in- 
teresting conclusions  in  regard  to  its  Geographical  Distribution. 
An  outline  of  these  will  be  here  introduced,  because  they  would 
probably  serve,  with  sdkne  modifications,  to  represent  the  general 
facts  relating  to  the  distribution  of  other  Classes. 

900.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  preceding  sketch  of 
the  principal  forms  of  the  Crustacea,  that  difierent  species  have 
different  localities,  or  residences  assigned  to  them  (as  it  were), 
on  the  surfigu^  of  the  globe.  We  have  seen  that  some  are  exclu- 
sively confined  to  fresh  water, — that  others  are  inhabitants  of  the 
brackish  water  of  estuaries, — that  others  take  up  their  abode  on 
the  shore,  where  they  are  periodically  covered  and  left  dry  by 
the  tide,— that  others  frequent  the  shallow  waters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  shore,— that  others  are  found  near  the  bottom 
of  the  deepdl  waters,  at  no  great  distance  from  land, — that  others, 
again,  roam  freely  through  the  open  sea, — ^and  finally,  that  others 
are  only  to  be  met  with  on  the  dry  land,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Thus  we  see  that  each  species  has  an 
appropriate  kind  of  residence,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
by  its  organisation  and  habits ;  but  it  may  be  further  stated,  that 
each  species  has  an  appropriate  place  of  residence,  which  is  very 
much  determined  by  the  temperature  of  the  region.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  species  very  extensively  distributed ;  but 
this  results  from  their  being  adapted,  by  some  peculiarities  of 
structure  and  habit,  which  we  cannot  detect,  to  sustain  life 
under  a  considerable  variety  of  external  conditions  (§13).  The 
extent  to  which  even  these  species  are  distributed,  however,  will 
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depend,  in  great  part^  npon  the  looomotiye  powers  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  either  in  their  adult  or  their  yonng  states ;  and 
also  (in  regard,  at  leasts  to  all  hut  the  fireely-swimming  marine 
species)  to  the  continuity  of  a  line  o/coasty  from  one  point  to  any 
other,  along  which  their  migrations  may  be  effected.  The 
existence  of  constant  or  periodical  currents,  too, — such  as  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  Mexico, — ^wiU  often  affect  the  distribution  of 
species ;  thus  it  is  probably  to  this  cause,  that  we  are  to  attribute 
the  presence  of  some  American  Crustacea  on  the  shores  of  the 
Canary  Islands. 

901  •  The  following  are  the  general  principles  arriyed  at  by 
M.  Milne-Edwards  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Temperature  on 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Crustacea. 

L  T%fdijh'ent  farms  and  modes  of  ar^ianieati^ 
manifest  themselves  more,  in  proportion  as  we  pass  from  the  Polar 
Seas  towards  the  Equator. — Thus,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
where  there  is  frequently  a  vast  multiplication  of  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  the  number  of  species  is  very  small ;  but  the 
latter  increase  rapidly  as  we  go  southwards.  Thus  the  number 
of  species  of  Crustacea  of  the  first  two  Orders,  known  to  exist  on 
the  coast  of  Norway  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  is  only  sixteen ; 
but  eighty-two  are  known  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  western  shores 
of  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
are  known  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  two  hundred  and  two  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  A  similar  increase  may  be  observed  in  fol- 
lowing; the  coast  of  the  New  World,  from  Greenland  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea ;  the  number  of  species  of  Decapods  in  the  former 
region  being  only  twelve,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  seventy-one. 

II.  The  differences  of  form  and  organisation  are  not  only  more 
numerous  and  mare  characteristic  in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold 
regions  of  the  globe  ;  they  are  also  more  important. — The  number  of 
natural  groups,  which  we  find  represented  in  the  PoUir  and  Tem- 
perate Regions,  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  which  we  find  types 
or  examples  in  Tropical  Seas.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  principal 
forms,  which  are  met  with  in  colder  regions,  also  present  them- 
selves in  warm ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  latter  have 
no  representatives  among  the  former.  Thus,  of  the  three  primary 
groups,  into  which  the  Chiss  is  at  first  subdivided,  the  Xypho- 
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fimra  are  altogether  wanting  beyond  the  fOTty-fourth  degree  of 
latitude.  Again,  the  Brachjonrona  and  Anomourons  Decapods 
appear  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  some  of  the  meet  northern 
regions  that  have  been  explored.  Of  the  hmWy  of  Sqaillidas 
(§  7^^ )»  80  bigl^lj  characteristio  of  the  Order  Stomapoda,  it  is 
tare  to  meet  with  any  members,  north  of  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude.  And  the  curious  group  of  Phyllopoda  is  restricted 
within  a  still  nearer  neighbourhood  of  the  Tropical  Region. 

III.  Noi  cnly  are  tkois  CruiiaeM,  wkieh  €tre  most  elevated  m 
the  ecale^  deficient  in  the  Polar  Resume  ;  hut  their  relative  num- 
ber tncreaeee  rapidly  ae  we  pass  Jrom  the  Pole  towarde  the 
Equator,  Thus  the  Brachyoura,  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  elevated  of  the  whole  series,  are  totally  absent^  as  we  have 
just  seen,  in  some  parts  of  the  arctic  region ;  and  we  find  their  place 
taken  by  the  far  less  complete  Edriophthalma,  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  Anomourous  and  Macrouroos  Decapods.  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  howeyer,  the  Decapods  surpass  the  Edriophthalma  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  species ;  and  the  Brachyourous  division  predomi* 
nates  over  the  Macrourous,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
And  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  short-tailed  are  to  the 
long-tailed  Decapods,  as  three,  four,  or  even  five,  to  one. — ^Again, 
the  Land-Crabiy  which  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  taking 
the  highest  rank  among  the  Brachyoura,  are  only  to  be  met  with 
between  the  tropics.  And  of  the  ^uviatile  Decapods  (those 
which  inhabit  rivers,  brooks,  and  lakes),  a  large  proportion 
belong  in  tropical  reoions  to  the  elevated  type  of  the  Brachy- 
oura; whilst  all  those  found  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  aones 
belong  to  the  Macrourous  division. 

lY.  When  we  compare  together  the  Crustacea  of  different 
parts  of  the  world,  we  observe  that  the  average  eize  of  these 
animals  is  considerably  greater  in  tropical  regions^  than  in  the 
temperate  or  frigid  climes*  The  largest  species  of  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  seas,  are  far  smaller  than  those  of  the  tropical  ocean  ; 
and  they  bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  whole  number. 
Further,  in  almost  every  group,  we  find  that  the  largest  species 
belong  to  the  equatorial  regions ;  and  that  those  which  rq>reseni 
them  (or  take  their  place,  as  it  were)  in  temperate  regions,  are 
of  smaller  dimenaioDS. 
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y.  It  is  where  the  species  are  most  numerous  and  yaried,  and 
where  they  attain  the  greatest  size, — in  other  words,  where  tfut 
temperature  it  moet  elevatedy — thai  the  peculiariiiee  o/itrueture^ 
which  characterize  the  several  ffnmpe^  are  moet  etrmgly  manifested* 
Thus  the  transverse  development  of  the  oephalo-thorax,  which  is 
so  remarkahle  in  the  Brachjouroua  Decapods  (the  breadth  of  the 
carapace  of  the  typical  Crahe  being  much  greater  than  its  length 
from  back  to  front),  is  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  in  certain 
Crustacea  of  the  Equatorial  region;  and  the  same  might  be 
stated  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  most  other  natural 
groups.  Further,  it*  is  in  this  region  that  we  find  the  greater 
part  of  those  ancAi^^ons  forms,  which  depart  most  widely  from 
the  general  structure  of  the  Class. 

YI.  Lastly,  there  is  a  remarhable  eoineidenee  between  the 
temperature  of  different  re^ionsy  and  the  prevalence  of  certain 
forme  of  Cruitaeeous  animale.  *  Thus  there  are  few  genera  to  be 
met  with  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  which  are  not  represented  in 
the  East  Indian, — ^the  epeciee^  however,  being  usually  different. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  genera  inhabiting  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe  ; — similar  generic  forms  being  usually  met 
with  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  although  the  tpeciee 
are  almost  invariably  different. 


OHAPTEB  Xm. 

OF  THE  VERMIFORM  CLASSES. 

902.  We  are  now  arriyed  at  the  lower  diTuion  of  the  Arti- 
cnlated  Sub-kingdom,  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of  articulated 
members,  and  a  general  inferiority  in  the  structure  of  the  animals 
composing  it ;  so  that,  as  we  descend,  we  lose  one  after  another 
of  those  characters,  by  which  this  group  is  distinguished. 
Neyertheless,  the  lateral  iymmetry  ($  47)  of  the  body  is  almost 
uniformly  preserved  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  very  lowest  that  we 
meet  with  any  approach  to  the  eUncular  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Radiata.  The  Ner- 
Tous  System  cannot  be  traced  in  the  simplest  animals  of  this 
division  ;  but  wherever  it  can  be  detected,  it  presents  the  same 
essential  characters  as  in  the  higher  classes,— consisting  of  a 
double  cord  running  along  the  ventral  surface  from  one  extremity 
of  the  body  to  the  other,  and  studded  vnth  ganglia  at  intervals. 
These  ganglia  are  smaller,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  nimie- 
rous ;  and  their  size  diminishes,  too,  with  the  diminution  of  the 
locomotive  powers  of  the  animal.  The  eephalie  ganglia,  or  those 
which  are  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  above  the 
oesophagus,  are  usually  larger  than  the  rest ;  especially  when 
they  are  connected  with  organs  of  special  sense,  such  as  eyes  and 
antennsd.  But  as  we  descend  through  this  series,  we  iitid  the 
eyes  disappearing,  and  then  the  antenna ;  so  that  the  head  is 
only  marked  by  its  being  the  situation  of  the  mouth ;  and  the 
cephalic  ganglia  are  then  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest. 

903.  I'he  body  of  tliese  animals  is  generally  long,  slender, 
and  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  it  is  frequently  divided  into  di»- 
tinct  segments ;  but  these  are  only  marked  externally  by  a 
folding  or  wrinkling  of  the  integuments ;  and  there  does  not 
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exist  any  proper  tegumentary  skeleton  or  hard  envelope,  as  in 
most  of  the  higher  classes  of  Articnlata.     In  the  lowest  mem- 
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bers  of  the  class,  indeed,  we  cannot  even  trace  an  integument 
distinct  from  the  contained  tissues;  all  being  alike  soft,  and  some- 
times almost  jelly-like.  Even  here,  however,  the  division  into 
segments  is  most  distinctly  marked,  by  the  repetition,  in  each 
segment,  of  nearly  all  the  organs  of  the  body;  so  that  the 
animal  is  much  more  capable  of  sustaining  severe  injuries,  than 
is  the  case  in  the  higher  classes ;  and  it  has  also  greater  power 
of  repairing  them,  new  segments  being  developed  to  replace 
those  which  had  been  lost.  The  greater  number  of  the  Vermi- 
form or  Worm-like  Articulata  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  living 
either  in  water  or  in  moist  situations ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  their 
respiration  is  performed  either  by  gills,  or  by  the  general  surface 
of  the  body.  They  have  usually  a  distinct  circulating  appara- 
tus ;  which  serves  not  only  to  convey  the  nutritious  fluid  through 
tlie  several  tissues,  to  whose  growth  it  is  to  contribute,  but  also 
to  carry  it  to  the  organs  in  which  it  is  to  undergo  aeration. 
This  apparatus  consists,  as  in  Insects,  of  a  danal  ve$9d^  running 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  contracting  from  behind 
forwards,  so  as  to  expel  the  blood  through  the  branches  which 
proceed  from  its  anterior  extremity ;  the  fluid  then  flows  back- 
wards through  the  body,  aflbrding  nutriment  to  its  several  parts 
in  its  course  ;  and  it  is  then  made  to  flow  over  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  so  as  to  take  up  from  its  cavity  any  new 
materials,  which  may  have  been  prepared  for  it.  The  pro- 
visions for  carrying  it  through  the  respiratory  organs  vary 
greatly,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
respiratory  organs  themselves,  which  we  shall  see  to  be  as  great, 
as  it  is  in  the  Mollusca :  but^here  is  not  unfrequently  a  distinct 
contractile  cavity,  or  respiratory  heart  (Anim.  Phtsiol.  §  281), 
for  propelling  the  blood  through  every  pair  of  gills,  as  in  the 
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CnuUoea  (§  852).  In  the  lowest  Articolata,  howeyer,  oo 
dorsal  vessel,  or  impelling  organ  of  any  kind,  can  be  diacoyered ; 
and  the  oircnlating  system  consists  merely  of  a  network  of 
capillary  yessels,  occasionally  merging  into  larger  tranks ;  the 
blood  being  propelled  ihrongh  it  by  the  continual  moyements  of 
the  body  itself,  which  act  upon  it  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
that  our  own  changes  in  podtion  do  upon  our  yenous  circulation 
(Anim.  Phtsiol.  §  279). 

904.  This  group  may  be  regarded  as  especially  represented 
by  the  class  Annelida  ;  which  contains,  with  the  Leech  and 
Earthworm,  a  great  number  of  marine  animals  less  gene- 
rally known.  In  the  Entozoa,  we  find  the  characters  of  the 
Articulated  series  in  their  lowest  state  of  deyelopment.  And  in 
the  RoTiFBRA,  we  meet  with  peculiarities  of  form  so  great,  that 
the  affinity  of  the  minute  animals  it  contains  to  the  preceding 
daesea,  is  by  no  means  apparent  without  a  careful  examination. 


CLASS  OF  ANNELIDA. 
9O0.  The  Annelida  may  be  characterised  as  possessing  an 
elongated  body,  marked  by  transyerse  lines  that  divide  it  into 
numerous  segments  :  and  usually  furnished  with  a  series  of  loco- 
motiye  appendages  in  the  form  of  bristles,  sometimes  implanted 
on  fleshy  tubercles ;  but  not  with  articulated  members.  They 
have  a  complete  apparatus  for  circulation  and  respiration ;  and 


FiSk62I^— NSBXI9. 


the  ventral  chain  of  nervous  ganglia  Aay  always  be  distinguished. 
— Of  the  appendages  which  often  combine  the  functions  of  loco- 
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motion  and  respiration,  there  are  freqaentlj  two  pairs  in  each 
segment ;  one  belonging  to  its  upper  or  dorsal  portion,  and  the 
other  to  its  lower  or  ventral  (Fig.  388):  but  in  other  in- 
stances the  two  appendages  on  the  same  side  are  united  (Fig. 
628).  We  usually  then  find,  in  the  marine  Annelida,  that 
the  ventral  portion  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
locomotion ;  and  the  dorsal  to  respiration. 
Thus,  in  the  Eunice^  we  find,  at  the  under 
part,  a  fieshy  tubercle  {t\  furnished  with  a 
tuft  of  bristles,  and  below  it  a  rudimentaiy 
cirrhus,  or  tendril-like  organ  (t);  whilst 
the  upper  part  of  the  appendage  is  formed 
by  a  branchial  tuft  (5),  and  by  a  long 
slender  cirrhus  (c).  This  last  sometimes 
exhibits  a  trace  of  articulation,  as  in  the 
In  other  cases,  however,  these  appen- 


FXe.  OS.— OILL-TUVT  OV 
EUXICB. 

SyUis  (Fig.  623,  a). 


Fie.  893.— 8TLLI5  mokilaius.  with  one  of  Itt  locMDotlre  orguu  and  wtigeroiu  app«iuiafe 
attached  thereto. 

dages  are  only  represented  by  a  few  short  stiff  hairs,  as  in  the 
Earthworm ;  and  in  other  instances,  as  the  Leechy  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  members  or  appendages  to  the  body.  The  bristly 
tufts  of  the  Nereidans  and  their  allies  are  useful  to  them  in 
various  ways ;  they  serve  them  in  part  as  instruments  of  attack 
and  defence,  the  bristles  being  usually  sharp,  and  sometimes 
barbed  at  their  extremities,  so  as  to  attach  themselves  with  force 
to  soft  substances ;  they  assist,  also,  in  their  movements  over 
solid  surfaces,  taking  hold^  as  it  were,  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
animal  is  crawling,  so  that  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  pre- 
vented from  slipping  back,  when  the  anterior  part  is  pushed 
forwards;   and  they  also  aid  in  its  movements  through  the 
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water,  sernng  in  some  degree  as  oars  by  which  it  is  propelled. 
In  some  instances,  indeed,  we  find  the  tufts  replaced  hj  flattened 
plates,  which  are  specially  adapted  for  this  last  purpose.  TThere 
there  are  no  locomotive  appendages,  the  extremities  of  the  body 
arc  usually  furnished  with  suckers,  which  give  important  assist- 
ance  in  locomotion, — as  in  the  well-known  Leech.  But  in  one 
tribe  of  this  class,  the  animal,  in  its  adult  form  at  least,  enjoys 
very  little  power  of  locomotion,  being  confined  within  a  shell, 
which  it  constructs  for  itself,  and  which  is  attached  to  somo 
solid  support. 

906.  The  first  segmenf,  which  constitutes  the  head,  is  usually 
provided  witli  one  or  more  pairs  of  imperfectly-formed  eyes ; 
and  also  with  several  appendages  analogous  to  the  cirrhi  of  the 
other  segments,  which  are  considered  as  antennsd  or  tentacular 
cirrhi.  The  mouth,  which  is  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
Iiead,  is  constructed  on  a  very  different  plan  in  the  several  diyi- 
sions  of  the  class  :  being  sometimes  furnished  with  one,  two,  or 
three  pairs  of  hard  homy  jaws,  with  toothed  or  pointed  edges  ; 
somethnes  having  a  sort  of  trunk,  which  can  be  pushed  out  or 
^  drawn  in  (Fig.  624),  and  which 

bears  a  pair  of  small  tooth-like 
;aw8  at  its  extremity ;  and  some- 
Mmes  being  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  flattened  sucker,  and  armed 
with  an  apparatus  of  little  saws, 

Fio.  624— Rkad  AND  Trunk  or  Gly-  •     xi      t         i    /n*       co^\       rpi 

cKRis:  c,  onierior  portion  of  the     "  m  the  Leech  (Fig.  631).     The 
body ;  t,  head ;  <r.  tniiik ;  ft.  opening     alimentary  caual  is  usually  simple 

of  the  mouth ;  m,  m.  Jaws.  •      .       *  .         .  t 

m  its  form,  passing  m  a  straight 
line  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other;  and  not  exhibiting 
any  distinction  of  stomach  or  intestine.  It  is  often  furnished 
with  a  number  of  little  saccular  appendages,  placed  along  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  ;  these  are  probably  ^secreting  organs, 
as  we  do  not  find  any  others  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 
that  character.  Many  of  the  Annelida  are  remarkable  for  the 
red  colour  of  their  blood  ;  this  colour  is  not  given,  however,  by 
red  corpuscles,  but  exists  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  (Anim.  Phy- 
siol. §  229).      Sometimes,   however,  the  blood  has  rather  a 
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greenish  tint ;  and  in  many  instances  it  is  colourless,  as  in  the 
Annulosa  in  general. 

907.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Annelida ;  hut  there  appears  to  he  considerahle 
variation  in  the  amount  of  change,  they  undergo  after  coming 
forth  from  the  egg.  The  Branchiferous  Annelides  on  first 
leaving  the  egg  form  an  oval  or  roundish  body,  furnished  with 
one  or  more  bands  of  cilia,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  little 
creatures  swim  about  freely  in  the  water.  The  body  then  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  elongated,  during  which  additional  bands  of 
cilia  often  make  their  appearance.  In  a  little  time  indications 
of  the  eyes  and  of  the  division  into  segments  show  themselves, 
a  mouth  and  intestinal  canal  are  formed,  and  by  degrees  the  cilia 
disappear,  and  their  place  is  usually  taken  by  bristles  of  peculiar 
construction ;  which  however  are  only  provisional  or  larval  ap- 
pendages, and  fall  off  when  the  worm  approaches  maturity. 
The  number  of  segments  then  gradually  increases,  the  new  rings 
being  always  produced  between  the  last  and  the  last  but  one. 
In  this  way  the  body  is  elongated ;  fresh  organs  are  formed  on 
its  sides  and  on  the  head,  until  it  acquires  its  permanent  form. 
In  the  Leech  and  Earth- Worm,  on  the  other  hand,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  seems  to  be  nearly  complete  by  the  time 
that  they  leave  the  egg. — We  find  in  this  group  the  first  dis- 
tinct appearance  of  thht  gemmiparous  mode  of  reproduction  which 
is  especially  characteristic  of  Zoophytes  (Anim.  Phtsiol.  §§  723- 
730).     The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  mode  of  pro- 


Fio.  6U.— Snxn  FROLirxRjL. 


pagation  of  the  SylUs  proUfera ;  in  which  a  young  one  is  formed 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  of  the  parent,  its  head  being 
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piodaced  by  a  conyersion  of  one  of  the  s^rments  of  its  bodj ;  and 
this  is  graduaHj  detached  bj  a  narrowing  of  the  preceding  joint 
Preyiously  to  its  separation,  however,  the  joang  one  often  forms 
another  bud  from  its  own  hinder  part,  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
even  three  generations  have  been  seen  thus  united. — From  ob- 
servations recently  made  on  another  Marine  Worm,  in  which  a 
similar  occurrence  takes  place,  it  would  appear  that  the  budt  thus 
detached  are,  like  the  flowers  of  Plants,  destined  to  Reproduc- 
tion only ;  for  whilst  the  parent  continues  to  grow,  to  obtain  its 
food,  and  to  develope  new  buds  from  its  hinder  portion,  these 
buds  do  not  seem  to  grow  into  new  individuals  like  their  parents, 
—  but,  although  possessing  a  head,  mouth,  and  alimentary  canal, 
they  do  not  take  in  nourishment,  their  functions  being  restricted 
to  the  laying  of  eggs,  from  which  new  Nereids  spring. 

908.  This  Class  is  subdivided  into  Oders,  according  to  the 
differences  in  general  conformation  and  habits  exhibited  ^by  the 
tribes  which  compose  it ;  and  especially  by  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  drst  Order,  Doitsi- 
BRANCHIATA,  includcs  thoso  which  have  the  branchial  appendages 
or  gill-tufts  disposed  regularly  along  the  body,  sometimes  extend- 
ing along  its  entire  length,  and  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
segments  about  the  middle.  This  Order  has  been  also  denomi- 
nated ErrantiOf  from  the  active  habits  of  the  animals  composing 
it.  —  n.  In  the  next,  Tubicola,  we  find  worm-like  animals 
inhabiting  fixed  and  permanent  residences,  like  the  testaceous 
Mollusca.  The  disposition  of  the  gill-tufts  around  the  head,  and 
the  absence  of  them  along  the  body,  is  the  principal  character 
which  distinguishes  the  animals  themselves  from  those  of  the  first 
Order. — ^HI.  In  the  third  Order,  Tesbicola,  the  body  is  desti- 
tute of  all  external  appendages,  except  some  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  bristles ;  for  the  respiratory  organs  are  here  deve- 
loped internally,  the  animal  being  usually  formed  to  crawl  upon 
the  ground,  instead  of  swimming  through  the  water. — lY.  And 
in  the  last,  Suctoria,  the  body  is  destitute  even  of  these  bristles, 
but  is  furnished  with  a  sucker  at  each  extremity. 
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Ordbb  I.— DOBSIBRANCHIATA. 

909.  Of  the  foregoiDg  Orders,  the  Dorsibranchiata  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  possess  the  most  complete  structure,  as  well  as 
the  most  varied  faculties ;  and  they  also  exhibit  the  forms  most 
(characteristic  of  the  class.     The  head  is  almost  always  quite 

distinct  from  the  trunk,  and  is  furnished  with  one 
or  two  pairs  of  minute  eyes,  which  are  seen  as  black 
or  reddish  sptoks  upon  its  upper  side ;  and  it  is  also 
provided  with  several  pairs  of  appendages  (Fig.  626), 
as  well  as  with  complex  instruments  of  mastication. 
These  Marine  WorxAs  do  not  attain  any  considerable 
dimensions  upon  our  coasts,  rarely  exceeding  a  few 
inches  in  length ;  but  in  tropical  climates,  species 
^AmAxn^oR  ^"^  *o  ^  ™®*  "^^^  0^  comparatively  gigantic  pro- 
Baomnrra  or  portions,  having  their  bodies  composed  of  400  or 
500  segments,  and  occasionally,  measuring  four  feet 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  They  generally  crawl  with  facility, 
and  swim  rapidly ;  their  chief  habitations  are  among  rocks  and 
masses  of  shells ;  but  some  of  them  bury  themselves  in  the  sand, 
forming  a  sort  of  burrow,  lined  with  muqps  secreted  from  their 
bodies,  which  they  quit  in  search  of  their  prey.  They  are  all 
carnivorous,  and  live  on  various  small  marine  animals. 

910.  The  Nebeidjs,  commonly  known  as  Sea- Centipedes 
(Fig.  621),  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  examples  of  this 
group.  They  are  distinguished  by  having  the  gills  in  the  form 
of  leaf-like  appendages  or  laminae,  which  are  traversed  by  a  net- 
work of  vessels ;  and  every  segment  has,  on  either  side,  two  tu- 
bercles, two  cirrhi,  and  two  tufts  of  bristles.  They  have  none  of 
that  venomous  power,  which  their  name  might  be  supposed  to 
indicate ;  but  they  are  extremely  voracious,  and  thread  the  most 
intricate  passages  and  crevices  among  rocks  and  stones,  in  pursuit 
of  their  prey.  In  their  turn,  they  are  devoured  by  Fishes. — The 
EuKioiDJS  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Nereidso;  but  have  gills 
composed  of  filamentous  tufts  (Fig.  622,  5),  instead  of  leaf-like 
plates. — The  Eunice  gxgantea  of  West  Indian  seas  sometimes 
measures  four  feet  in  length ;  and  species  of  a  much  larger  size  are 
said  to  occur  in  the  Southern  seas.    There  are  smaller  species 
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upon  our  own  coasts. — In  the  AMPHiNOMiDiB,  the  gills  haye  the 
form  of  branching  or  arborescent  tufts ;  and  these  are  disposed 
along  the  whole  of  the  body.  They  are  frequently  coloured  very 
brilliantly.  The  genus  Euphrosyne  has  these  branchial  tufts  very 

much  developed  ;  and  the 
body,  instead  of  being 
long  and  narrow,  has  a 
broad  and  oval  form. — 
The  Aphrodita,  the  type 
of  the  family  Aphbo- 
DiTiDJB,  is  an  animal 
well-known  on  our  coasts 
under  the  name  of  "  Sea  Mouse  ; "  probably  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  silky  hairs  with  which  it  is  covered.  These 
hairs  are  of  a  very  brilliant  metallic  lustre ;  and  their  colours 
vary  with  the  play  of  th^  light ;  so  that  this  animal  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  in  beauty  of  colouring.  The  back  is  furnished 
with  two  rows  of  large  membranous  scales,  which  somewhat 
]*esemble  the  elytra  of  Insects  ;  these  inclose  the  gills  ;  but  they 
are  themselves  concealed  by  the  hairy  covering  just  mentioned. 
The  form  of  the  body  much  resembles  that  of  the  Euphrosyne 
(Fig.  627).  A  large  number  of  Aphroditte  are  not  un frequently 
thrown  up  on  our  coasts  after  a  gale  of  wind.  In  many  species, 
the  lateral  setae  or  bristles  exhibit  a  beautiful  structure,  which 
admirably  fit  them  for  weapons  of  defence,  being  barbed  on  each 
side  of  their  tips  ;  and  each  of  these  barbed  set^e  is  inclosed  in 
a  smooth  homy  sheath,  composed  of  two  blades. — The  Areni- 
COLIDJS  are  distinguished  from  the  other  families  of  this  Order, 
by  their  having  an  enlarged  rounded  head,  destitute  of  tentacles 
or  eyes,  and  by  their  arborescent  branchiae  being  confined  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  body.  They  constitute  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  succeeding  Order,  as,  although  they  do  not  form  a  tube  for 
their  residence,  they  dwell  constantly  in  the  sand,  in  which  they 
burrow  to  a  depth  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches,  and,  like  the 
Tubicola,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  midst  of  a  small  gelatinous 
mass,  which  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  youn^^  and  which  is  left 
on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  close  to  the  little  hmps  which  they 
throw  up  on  retreating  into  their  burrows.  The  common  Arenicola 
is  the  well-known  Lob- worm  of  the  fishermen,  who  use  it  as  a  bait 
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The  Arenicola  is  one  of  the  Annelides  most  distioguished  bj  the 
ted  colour  of  its  circulating  fluid ;  and  this  colour  is  peculiarly  seen 
in  the  branchial  tufts,  which  have  a  beautiful  crimson  hue  during 
the  life  of  the  animal. — Lastly,  we  may  mention  a  very  curious 
genus,  PeripattiSy  which  is  probably  to  be  placed  in  this  Order, 

although  it  is  a 
resident  on  land. 
In  some  respects 
it  beaiB  a  resem- 
blance to  the  lu- 
lid»(§808),hav- 
mglegs  adapted 
for  walking,  which  present  some  appearance  of  articulation  or 
jointing  ;  but  in  the  softness  of  its  body,  and  in  the  termination 
of  the  legs  in  tufts  of  bristles,  it  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Ne- 
reidans.     It  forms  the  family  Peripatidj:. 


Ordbb  II.— TUBICOLA. 

911.  The  animals  of  this  Orde/ never  attain  to  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  preceding ;  and  more  is  known  of  the  casings 
which  they  form,  than  of  the  structure  of  the  animals  them- 
selves. One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is  the  shelly  tube 
exuded  by  the  Serpula  ;  which  is  formed  of  calcareous  matter, 
resembling  that  of  the  shells  of  MoUusca,  and  apparently  se- 
creted in  a  similar  manner.  In  fact,  it  is  often  scarcely  possi- 
ble to.  distinguish  between  the  shell  of  a  Serpula  and  that  of  a 
Vermetus  (Fig.  672).  The  tubes  of  the  Serpuhe  (Fig.  629)  are 
generally  found  clustering  in  masses,  attached  to  the  surface  of 
stones,  shells,  or  other  bodies,  which  have  been  immersed  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  sea;  they  are  usually  more  or  less  contorted 
in  form,  varying  in  this  respect  according  to  the  position  in 
which  they  grow  ;  but  they  are  always  closed  at  one  end,  which 
tnpers  to  a  point,  the  wide  end  being  open  to  give  exit  to  the 
head  and  mouth  of  the  inhabitant  The  animal  which  forms 
this  shell,  and  resides  in  it,  has  its  branchial  fikments  or  gill- 
tufts  all  assembled  round  the  head  ;  where  they  form  a  pair  of 
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moet  elegant  fiui-like  appendages,  which  uaaally  posseM  Tcrj 
brilliant  colonre.  At  the  base  of  each 
aeries,  there  is  a  fleshy  filament ;  and 
one  of  these,  on  the  right  or  left  side 
indifierently,  is  prolonged  and  dilated  at 
its  extremity  into  a  flat  disc,  which  fits 
to  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  serves  to 
close  it  when  the  animal  is  withdrawn 
into  the  tube.  The  body  of  the  animal 
is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  seg- 
ments ;  but  these  are  for  the  most  part 
unprovided  with  any  appendages.  The 
anterior  segments,  however,  which  are 
much  thicker  than  the  rest,  are  furnished 
on  each  side  with  bundles  of  stiff  bristles. 
The  largest  species  of  this,  as  of  the 
preceding  groups,  are  found  in  tropical 
regions^  where  they  usually  form  their 
habitations  in  the  midst  of  Corals,  and  lengthen  their  tubes  as  the 
Coral  is  built  up  around  them  ;  their  length  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  three  feet;  and  their  expanded  gill-tufts  are  of  extremely  vivid 
eolours,  strongly  resembling  the  most  brilliant  Carnations  in 
general  aspect.  These  are  usually  extended  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  shell,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  influence  of  the  water, 
for  the  aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  but  if  they  be  touched, 
they  are  immediately  drawn  in,  and  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
closed  by  the  disc  just  mentioned.  Numerous  smaller  species 
are  found  on  our  own  coasts ;  and  some  of  these  are  remarkable 
for  the  brilliant  hues  of  their  expanded  gills. — A  minute  white 
spiral  shell  may  be  frequently  seen  upon  the  flat  fronds  of  sea- 
weeds ;  this  is  the  Spirarhi»y  the  animal  of  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  Serpula.  The  food  of  these  Annelids  probably 
consists  of  Animalcules  and  small  marine  animals ;  together^  per- 
iiaps,  with  particles  of  dead  animal  matter,  which  are  brought 
towards  the  mouth,  by  the  currents  created  by  the  o/ta  on  the 
branchial  tufts :  their  masticating  apparatus  is  much  less  complete 
than  that  of  the  Dorsibranchiata. 

912.     Besides  the  Serpul®,  we  have  to  mention  several  other 
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animals  of  this  group,  which  do  not  form  their  tubes  by  a  calca- 
reous exudation  from  their  own  bodies,  but  by  cementing  together 
particles  of  shell,  sand,  small  pebbles,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  gluti- 
nous secretion.  We  may  first  notice  the  SabeUa^  which  seems 
to  have  some  power  of  exuding  calcareous  matter ;  and  fi>rms  its 
shell  partly  of  this  material,  and  partly  of  granules  of  clay  or 
fine  mud.     In  the  arrangement  of  its  gill-tufts,  it  bears  a  strong 

resemblance  to  the  Serpula. 
The  Terebella  forms  its  tube 
entirely  by  the  agglutina- 
tion of  grains  of  sand,  pieces 
of  shell,  &c. ;  and  some 
species  live  in  groups,  so 
Fio.  eso^TsRSBULA  MsDitsA,  In  Its  tube^  that  their  clustering-toge- 
ther forms  solid  masses, 
which  may  go  on  increasing  to  a  considerable  size.  The  gills  are 
here  smaller,  and  are  placed  behind  the  head,  having  the  form  of 
small  arborescent  tufts ;  and  the  head  is  furnished  with  numerous 
tentacula,  which  are  capable  of  being  greatly  extended.  These 
probably  assist  the  gills  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  as  they  pre- 
sent a  large  surface  to  the  water ;  but  their  chief  use  appears  to 
be  the  prehension  of  food.  The  shelly  tubes  usually  have  little 
branches  near  their  summit,  through  which  the  gills  and  the  ten- 
tacula pass  out.  The  Tubicola  of  the  genus  AmphitriU  are 
distingnished  by  their  large 
golden-coloured  setsB,  disposed 
in  a  comb-like  series,  or  in  a 
orown,  or  in  one  or  several 
ranges  on  the  front  of  the  head ; 
these  probably  serve  them  for 
defence,  and  may  give  assistance 
in  locomotion.  Many  of  these 
animals,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
genus Pectinaria^  are  less  con- 
fined to  one  spot  than  the  pre^^ 

cediig;  theis  tubes,  which  are         ^^  631.-t«k.«xa  Va«.»,u.. 
composed  of  fine  grains  of  sand  cemented  together  with  great 
regulaHty,  are  simple  cones  open  at  both  endf*  and  not  attaclied  ; 
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and  thej  carrj  these  aboat  with  them,  when  roaming  in  search  of 
food.  It  is  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  locomotive  powers, 
which  give  them  a  greater  fadlitj  of  selection,  that  they  construct 
their  shelly  tubes  with  so  much  more  regularity  than  other 
Annelidans.  These  tubes,  usually  about  two  inches  long,  may 
be  frequently  picked  up  on  our  shores.  Some  of  this  group, 
however,  are  fixed  like  the  other  Tubicola,  and  form  their  tubes 
less  regularly.  Their  bodies  are  doubled  up,  as  it  were,  within 
these  envelopes  ;  so  that  the  intestine  terminates  in  a  tube  which 
is  curved  back  over  the  head.  The  young  of  these  creatures, 
when  just  hatched,  are  all  active,  ciliated  animalcules,  furnished 
with  eyes,  which  they  lose  on  approaching  maturity. 
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913.  The  Annelida  of  this  Order  have  a  cylindrical  body, 
tapering  to  a  point  at  its  extremities,  and  furnished  only  with 
several  rows  of  bristles ;  these  are  frequently  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  resistance  they  make 
when  the  finger  is  passed  along  the  body  from  behind  forwards, 
— their  points  being  directed  backwards,  in  order  to  give  the 
animal  a  firm  hold  of  the  earth  through  which  it  is  boring.  The 
head  of  t&ese  animals  is  not  distinct  from  the  body  ;  and  they 
have  neither  eyes,  antennas,  mandibles,  cirrhi,  nor  external  gilb. 
Their  bodies,  however,  are  distinctly  divided  into  segments  ;  and 
these  are  marked  by  minute  spots  on  each  side  (Fig.  632,  a), 
which  are  apertures  leading  to  small  respiratory  sacs,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  blood  is  submitted  for  aeration  to  the  air  or 
water  received  into  them.  This  Order  includes  only  two  princi- 
pal groups,  the  Earth-  fVorms  and  the  NaidSy — the  former  be- 
ing inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  the  latter  of  the  water. 

914.  The  Earth-  WormSy  which  nearly  all  belong  to  the  genus 
LumbrictUf  generally  live  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
boring,  the  Worm  insinuates  its  pointed  head  between  the  par- 
ticles of  the  earth,  penetrating  like  a  wedge  ;  *  and  in  this 
position,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  fixed  by  the  spines  or 
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bristles,  of  which  there  are  foar  pairs  on  each  segment  (Fig. 
632,  b).  The  hinder  parts  are  then  drawn  forwards  by  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  body^ — a  movement  which  the  spines  do  not  oppose; 
tliis  swells  out  the  anterior  segments,  and  forcibly  dilates  the 
passage  into  which  the  head  had  been  already  thrust.  The 
spines  upon  the  hinder  rings  then  take  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
walls  of  the  hole  into  which  they  have  been  drawn ;  and  this 
part  of  the  body  being  now  made  a  fixed  point,  the  head  is  again 
forced  forwards  by  the  powerful  contraction  of  another  set  of 
muscles ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  animal  easily 
makes  its  way  through  substances,  which  it  would  at  first  have 
seemed  impossible  for  it  to  penetrate.  The  muscles,  by  which 
this  action  is  performed,  are  disposed  in  two  series ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  very  Characteristic  of  the  Articulata  in  general, 
though  it  is  less  obvious  in  the  higher  classes,  whose  locomotion 
is  chiefly  effected  by  the  action  of  the  extremities.  The  muscles 
of  one  series  are  hngitudinal  in  their  direction,  passing  from 
segment  to  segment,  and  serving  by  their  contraction  to  draw 
the  segments  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shorten  the  body, 
at  the  same  time  increasing  its  diameter.  The  muscles  of  the 
other  series  have  a  contrary  direction,  forming  rings  round 
the  body,  and  tending  by  their  contraction  to  diminish  its 
diameter,  and  consequently  to  increase  its  length. 

915.  The  burrowing  of  Earth-worms  is  a  process  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  the  Gardener  and  Agriculturist;  and  these 
animals  are  far  more  beneficial  to  Man  in  this  way,  than  they 
are  injurious  by  devouring  the  vegetables  set  in  the  soil.  They 
give  a  kind  of  under- tillage  to  the  land,  performing  the  same 
below  ground  that  the  spade  does  above  for  the  garden,  and  the 
plough  for  arable  land ;  and  loosening  the  earth,  so  as  to  render 
it  permeable  to  air*and  water.  It  has  been  lately  shown,  that 
they  will  even  add  to  the  depth  of  soil ;  covering  barren  tracts 
with  a  layer  of  productive  mould.  Thus,  in  fields  which  have  been 
overspread  with  lime,  burnt  marl,  or  cinders,  these  substances 
are  in  time  covered  with  finely-divided  soil,  well  adapted  to  the 
support  of  vegetation.  That  this  result, — which  is  commonly 
attributed  by  the  fanners  to  the  "working-down^  of  the 
materials  in  question, — is  really  due  to  the  action  of  the  Earth- 
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wonns,  appears  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  soil  thus  formed,  large 
numbers  of  *^  worm-easts^  maj  be  distinguished.  These  are 
produced  by  the  digestive  process  of  the  Worms ;  which  take 
into  their  intestinal  canal  a  large  quantity  of  the  soil  through 
which  they  burrow,  extract  firom  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  it  may  contain,  and  reject  the  rest  in 
a  finely-divided  state.  In  this  manner,  a  field,  manured  with 
marl,  has  been  covered,  in  the  course  of  80  years,  with  a  bed  of 
earth  averaging  thirteen  inches  in  thickness. 

916.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Earth- Worm  may 
be  multiplied  by  the  division  of  its  body 
into  two  pieces,  of  which  each  will 
continue  to  Hve.^This  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
common  species.  If  it  be  divided  across 
the  middle,  when  in  motion,  each  part 
will  continue  to  move  for  a  time ;  but 
only  the  piece  which  bears  the  head  will 
be  found  alive  after  a  few  hours.  This 
forms  a  new  tail ;  and  soon  shows  little 
sign  of  injury.  But  if  the  division  be 
made  near  the  head,  the  body  will  re- 
main alive,  and  will  renew  the  head ; 
and  ilie  head,  with  its  few  attached 
segments,  will  die. — There  appear,  how- 
ever,  to  be  some  species,  in  which  this 
reproductive  power  is  sufficiently  great 
to  produce  a  new  head  and  body  from 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  original ; 
so  that  it  is  said  that«bove  twenty  indi- 
viduals have  been  prdKuced  in  thismanner» 
by  the  division  of  a  single  one  into  as 
many  parts.  This  power  is  even  greater 
in  the  Naids  ;  which  also  produce  buds, 
that  separate  from  the  parent  by  sponta- 
neous division,  as  in  the  Splits  proUfera 
(§  907).— The  propagation  of  the  Earth- 
>vorms  presents  some  other  very  remai*kable  peculiarities.   The 
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ova,  when  they  have  been  fertilised,  qnit  the  oyariam,  not  by 
oviducts  or  passages  leading  outwards,  but  by  finding  their  way 
into  the  loose  tissue  of  the  body,  beneath  the  muscular  layer ; 
through  this  they  are  propelled  by  a  series  of  strong  undula- 
tions, until  they  reach  a  sort  of  receptacle,  in  which  they  undergo 
the  first  part  of  their  development,  and  within  which,  in  some 
species,  the  eggs  are  hatched,  so  that  the  young  come  forth  alive. 
The  eggs  are  provided  with  a  curious  valve-like  structure  at  the 
end  through  which  the  young  worm  Emerges ;  and  it  is  remark* 
able  that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  two  embryos  may  be 
observed  in  a  single  egg.  ^ 

917.  The  genus  Nai$  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Lumbricus ;  but 
the  worms  which  it  includes  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  living 
in  holes  which  they  perforate  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of  water. 
Some  of  them  have  small  black  points  upon  their  heads,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  eyes. 
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918.  This  Order  contains  the  common  Leech  and  its  allies, 
which  are  all  animals  of  aquatic  habits,  but  not  all  agreeing  in 
its  blood-seeking  propensities.  The  group  derives  its  name,  as 
already  stated,  from  the  suckers  which  terminate  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  body,  and  which  constitute  its  chief  means  of 
locomotion  ;  for  having  fixed  its  anterior  extremity,  the  animal 
draws  the  posterior  one  close  up  to  it,  by  bending  its  body, — and 
then,  fixing  the  latter,  re-advances  the  first,  by  straightening 
and  extending  the  body.  In  this  manner  the  Leech  can  advance 
much  more  rapidly  over  solid  surfaces,  than  the  Earth- Worm 
can  by  its  crawling  movement ;  and  it  can  also  swim  with 
facility,  by  an  undulating  movement  of  the  whole  body. 

919.  The  Leechj  in  its  general  structure,  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Earth- Worm  ;  but  difiers  as  to  the  conforma- 
tion of  its  mouth  and  digestive  apparatus,  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  its  suctorial  habits.  Its  mouth  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  sucker ;  and  three  little 
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cartilaginous  bodies,  usually  called  iseth^  but  more  properly  jate«, 
are  seen  to  be  disposed  around  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
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three  edges  form  three  radii  of  a  circle.  Each  of  these  has  two 
rows  of  minute  teeth  at  its  edge,  so  that  it  resembles  a  small 
semi-circular  8a\^  It  is  imbedded  at  its  base  in  a  bed  of 
muscle,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is  worked,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  out  into  the  skin, — a  sawing  movement  being  given  to  each 
piece  separately.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  tri-radiate  fonn 
of  the  leech-bite  is  occasioned  ;  each  ray  being  a  separate  little 
saw.  The  lacerated  chairacter  of  the  wound  is  very  favourable 
to  the  flow  of  blood  ;  which  is  further  promoted  by  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  action  of  the  sucker.  The  alimentary  canal  is 
straight ;  but  is  furnished,  at  its  posterior  portion,  with  a  large 
number  of  little  sacs,  or  csdca,  opening  from  it.  The  operation 
of  digestion  is  extremely  slow,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  and 
excessive  manner  in  which  tlie  Leech  fills  its  stomach  ;  a  single 
meal  of  blood  will  suffice  for  many  months ;  nay,  more  than  a 
year  will  sometimes  elapse,  before  the  blood  has  passed  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  the  ordinary  manner,  during  all  which 
period  so  much  of  the  blood  as  remains  undigested  in  the  sto- 
mach continues  in  a  fluid  state. — Leeches  are  furnished  with 
eight  or  ten  simple  eyes,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  aid  of 
a  maguifying-glass,  as  a  semicircular  row  of  black  points,  situated 
above  tlie  mouth  upon  the  sucking  surface  of  the  oral  disc  ;  this 
position  is  evidently  calculated  to  render  these  organs  of  use  in 
the  discovery  of  food.  Each  of  these  visual  specks  would  seem 
to  be  merely  an  expansion  of  the  extremity  of  a  nerve,  derived 
from  the  cephalic  ganglia,  spread  out  beneatli  a  kind  of  cornea 
formed  by  the  delicate  and  transparent  cuticle,  and  having 
behind  it  a  layer  of  black  pigment;  nothing  like  a  crystalline 
lens  can  be  discovered ;  so  that  the  vision  of  these  animals  must 
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be  extremdj  imperfect — The  greater  number  of  the  Leech  tribe 
are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water ;  some,  however,  are  only  found 
in  the  sea  ;  others  liye  in  moist  situations  near  stagnant  water, 
pursuing  Earth- Worms,  &c. ;  and  there  is  one  small  species, 
entirely  terrestrial,  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  Cejlon,  and 
attacks  men  and  horses  that  are  passing  through  them,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  become,  from  its  great  voracity,  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  pests  of  that  fine  island.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Clepsiney  which  inhabit  fresh  waters,  suck  the  blood  of  the  oom" 
mon  Fond-snails.  Most  of  the  marine  species  are  parasitic  in 
their  habits  ;  the  MalacobdelUe  attaching  themselves  to  bivalve 
Mollusca,  whilst  others  infest  fishes,  and  one,  the  Udoneila  caU- 
goruMy  feasts  upon  the  juices  of  a  small  Caligus  (§  889),  which  is 
itself  parasitic  upon  the  Holibat. 
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920.  This  class  derives  its  nan  e  from  the  peculiar  mode  of 
existence  of  the  animals  composing  it ;  most  of  them  being 
inhabitants,  during  their  whole  lives^  of  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  generally  of  higher  organisation,  from  the  juices  of 
which  they  derive  their  nourishment  Many  of  these  possess  a 
distinct  worm-like  form  ;  the  body  being  much  prolonged  and 
exhibiting  a  slight  indication  of  a  division  into  segments,  and 
the  mouth  being  situated  at  one  extremity.  These,  therefore, 
evidently  belong  to  the  Articulated  series.  There  are  others, 
however,  which,  jn  their  general  form  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
organisation,  seem  scarcely  to  agree  with  the  Articulate  type  of 
structure. 

921.  There  is  a  very  interesting  group,  consisting  of  the 
genus  Flanaria  and  its  allies  ;  which  is  placed  in  this  class  on 
account  of  its  general  conformity  with  it  in  structure;  although 
not  agreeing  as  to  the  residence  of  the  animals  composing  it, — 
ihese  not  being  inhabitants  of  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
but  swimming  freely  in  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in 
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streanui  and  ponda,  and  crawling  npon  their  banks,  or  upon 
floating  subatanoea.  The  body  is  flat,  and  three  or  four  times 
as  long  as  it  is  broad.  Within  its  soft  tissue  are  channelled 
oat|  not  only  a  complex  digestive  cavity,  but  also  a  sjstem  of 
vesseb  whidi  absorb  fluid  from  its  walls,  and  convey  it  through 
the  sjstem.  The  stomach  opens,  not  by  a  mouth  at  one  end, 
but  by  a  sort  of  sucker  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  body  ; 
and  through  ijlua  the  Pknaria  imbibes  the  juices  of  various  aqua- 
tic« animals  which  it  attacks ;  mastering  even  the  most  active 
little  worms  (such  as  the  Nais)  by  twisting  its  body  round 
them. — The  noost  curious  parts  of  the  economy  of  these  animals 
consists  in  their  power  of  reproducing  parts  that  have  been  ket^ 
and  of  repairing  injuries ;  which  seems  to  be  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Hydra  among  Polypes.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  of  which  the  first  shall  contain  the  two  minute  spots 
which  are  believed  to  be  eyes  ;  the  middle  one  the  sucker ;  and 
the  posterior  one  the  reproductive  apparatus;  and  in  a  short 
time,  each  part  will  develope  itself  into  a  new  individual,  perfect 
in  all  its  parts.  It  may  be  partially  split  longitudinally  from 
either  extremity,  so  that  two  heads,  or  two  tails,  or  both  in  com- 
bination, may  be  formed,  all  uniting  at  the  middle  point,  but 
each  being  complete  in  itself. 

922.  Although,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  have  retained  the 
class  of  Entozoa  as  a  single  section  of  the  Articulate  series,  and 
the  animals  included  in  it  agree  in  at  least  one  important  anato- 
mical character,  namely,  the  absence  of  transversely  striated 
muscles,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  present  very  great  difier- 
ences  both  in  form  and  structure,  and  the  majority  of  modem 
naturalists  are  agreed  in  regarding  them  as  forming  two  inde- 
pendent classes,  which  have  been  denominated  by  Yogt,  Nbma- 
TELXiA.  or  Eound-wamUf  and  Platteluia  or  Hoi-worms, 
In  the  Nbmatblmia,  which  present  the  nearest  approach  in 
form  to  the  lower  members  of  the  preceding  class,  the  body  is 
elongated  and  cylindrical,  and  the  skin  often  exhibits  indications 
of  segmentation  in  the  form  of  slight  wrinkles.  There  is  usually 
a  distinct  intestinal  tube  with  an  orifice  at  each  end,  in  some 
species  a  vascular  system  has  been  detected,  and  in  most  there 
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sre  distinct  traces  of  a  nervous  system.  The  sexes  are  alwars 
on  separate  individnals.  In  the  Platrlmia,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  body  is  almost  always  flat  and  broad,  covered  by  a  soft  skin, 
often  containing  calcareous  corpuscles,  but  destitute  of  any  indi* 
cations  of  s^ments.  The  intestinal  canal  has  only  a  single 
oriflce,  and  the  nervous  system  is  far  less  distinct  than  in  tiie 
Nematelmia.     These  animals  are  hermaphrodites. 

92S.  Section  L  Nsmatblmia. — These  worms,  which  are 
nil  parasitic  in  their  habits,  form  three  orders.  The  Gordiacba, 
or  Hair'-toorms,  have  the  body  so  extraordinarily  long  and  thin 
as  to  resemble  horse-hairs,  and  their  intestine  has  no  posterior 
orifice.  They  are  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of  different  species  of 
insects,  where  they  live  amongst  the  parenchyma  exterior  to  the 

intestine.  When  ma- 
ture, they  quit  the  bo- 
dies of  their  victims 
and  proceed  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  long 
pi«.  «s4.-ooRDn»  AQtTAncus.  •.  tall.  chains  in  the  water,  or 

in  moist  situations.  If 
the  weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of  their  escape,  they  often  be- 
come dried  up  until  they  form  slender  horny  threads,  which  are 
so  britde  as  to  be  easily  broken ;  but  even  in  this  state  they  re- 
tain the  principle  of  life,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  shower  of  rain 
is  sufficient  to  restore  them  at  once  to  activity.  The  young  are 
of  course  hatched  from  the  eggs,  in  the  water  or  damp  earth  in 
which  the  latter  are  deposited,  but  they  soon  penetrate  into  the 
body  of  some  insects,  in  the  interior  of  which  their  development 
takes  place.*-* The  Nematoidea  a^  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  existence  of  an  anal  orifice,  and  by  their  shorter 
and  thicker  form.  This  order  includes  several  species  which  are 
parasitic  in  tiie  intestines  of  Man.  Such  are  the  Atcaris  lum- 
bfieaides^  well  known  as  the  Round^wormy  which  is  of  the  size 
and  form  of  a  small  earth-worm,  whence  its  specific  name  ;  and 
the  Oxyuris  vertmcularis^  or  Thread-warm^  which  frequently 
occurs  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  children,  to  whom  it  is 
exceedingly  troublesome.    Other  species  live  in  closed  orgnus  of 
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the  body,  but  these  are  rarelj  found  in  man.  Of  this  nature  is 
the  Strongyhu  giga$,  which  inhabits  the  kidneys  of  pigs,  and 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  human  subject.  This  worm  is  usually 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  but  occasionally  measures  two  or  three 
feet,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  is  extremely  injurious  to  the 
animal  in  which  it  takes  up  its  abode.  We  may  also  notice  the 
Filaria  or  Guinea-worm,  which  burrows  in  the  flesh  of  man 
and  other  animals  in  warm  climates,  especially  in  Africa  and 
the  South  of  Asia.  It  usually  measures  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
but  is  said  sometimes  to  be  much  longer.  When  it  shows  itself 
at  the  surface,  it  is  extracted  very  slowly  and  carefully,  by  wind- 
ing it  round  upon  some  small  object ;  if  broken  during  this 
operation,  it  is  said  to  produce  very  painful  consequences. — The 
mode  of  development  and  transmission  of  the  Nematoid  worms  is 
still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In  some  instances  the  worms  ap- 
pear to  bore  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  in  order  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  tissues  or  blood-vessels  of  their  host ;  the  young 
animals  then  enclosing  themselves  in  a  minute  cyst,  from  which 
they  escape  after  a  time  in  order  to  return  to  the  intestine. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Trichina  tpiraUs^  a 
small  encysted  worm  found  on  the  muscles  of  the  human  subject. 
In  other  cases  the  worms  are  passed  with  the  excrements,  espe- 
cially at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they  probably  disse* 
minate  their  eggs  in  the  outer  world ;  and  these,  or  the  young 
brood,  may  be  taken  again  into  the  stomach  with  raw  food  or 
water.  The  little  Oxyuria  is  even  known  to  creep  voluntarily 
out  of  the  intestine,  and  may  thus  perhaps  find  admission  to  that 
of  a  new  victim.  The  Filaria  is  found  principally  in  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  body,  so  that  its  young  probably  inhabit  the 
water,  and  attacb  themselves  to  the  legs  of  people  when  wading 
or  washing  their  feet. — ^The  third  Order,  the  Acanthogephala, 
includes  only  the  single  genus  Echinorhynchus,  composed  of 
rather  thick,  annulated  worms,  which  appear  to  be  totally  desti- 
tute of  an  intestine.  These  curious  parasites,  which  are  found 
principally  in  the  intestines  of  Fishes,  are  famished  with  a  pro- 
trusible  proboscis,  armed  with  rows  of  recurved  spines,  which 
serve  to  hold  the  animal  firmly  in  the  intestine  of  its  host     Be- 
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Death  the  skin  is  a  singular  areolar  structure,  which  is  probably 
connected  with  the  absorption  of  fluid  through  the  integument, 
this  being  apparently  the  only  way  in  which  these  parasites  can 
obtain  their  nourishment  Some  species  of  the  group  are  para- 
sitic on  Mammalia,  and  one  of  these  found  in  the  Fig  attains  a 
length  of  no  less  than  eighteen  inches. — The  so-called  Eels  of 
vinegar  and  sour  paste  are  referable  to  this  group,  in  regard  to 
the  simplicity  of  their  structure  and  their  worm-like  form  ;  al- 
though their  habitation  is  so  different.  There  is  also  a  little 
worm-like  animal  closely  allied  to  these,  which  is  found  in  dis- 
ea5«d  ears  of  wheat,  and  which  possesses  remarkable  tenacity  of 
life,  being  revived  by  moisture  after  having  been  dried  for  almost 
any  length  of  time. 

924.  Section  II.  Plattelmia. — Of  the  FUU-toorms^  we  may 
likewise  distinguish  three  Orders. — Of  these  the  first,  that  of  the 
TuRBBLLARU,  includes  the  non-parasitic  species,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  their  parasitic  relatives  by  the  possession  of  cilia 
on  the  surface  of  the  body.  To  this  Order  belong  the  PlanaruB 
already  referred  to  (§  921),  together  with  a  number  of  nearly 
allied  species,  the  majority  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  fresh 
water,  whilst  a  few  are  found  in  the  sea,  and  several  are  ter- 
restrial in  their  habita.  The  NemerHcUE  or  Eibban-warms,  which 
are  also  placed  with  die  Turbellaria,  differ  from  the  FlanarisB  in 
the  elongated  ribbon-like  form  of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  anal  opening.  They  are  predaceous  in  their  habits,  and 
some  of  them  attain  a  considerable  length. — The  Tbbmatoda, 
forming  the  first  Order  of  the  parasitic  Flat-worms,  have  a 
rounded,  elliptical  or  oval  body,  covered  with  a  soft  skin,  which 
usually  contains  calcareous  corpuscles,  and  furnished  with  one 
or  more  sucking  discs,  which  are  often  supported  by  a  homy 
framework.  The  intestine  is  generally  forked  at  a  little  distance 
behind  the  mouth,  and  the  two  branches  sometimes  end  in  blind 
extremities,  and  sometimes  meet  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  circle ;  in  some  cases  the  ihtestine  is 
minutely  ramified.  The  DUtoma  hepatkum  or  Fluke,  which 
commonly  infects  the  livers  of  sheep,  and  is  also  found  in  man,  is 
a  well-known  example  of  this  group,  most  of  the  worms  belong- 
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ing  to  which  are  found  la  the  parenchTiiiatous  organs  q£  animaJs, 
although  Bome  infest  their  intestines.  In  the  development  of 
some  of  the  Trematode  wormsi  we  meet  with  an  alternation  of 
generations,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  very  singular  nature.  The  yelk 
gives  origin  to  a  flat,  ciliated  embryo,  furnished  with  a  pair  <^ 
eye-like  points  at  the  anterior  extremity.  In  the  interior  of  this 
a  sac-like  body  capable  of  motion  is  produced  (by  gemmation) ; 
and  this,  getting  access  to  the  body  of  some  animal  different  from 
the  one  in  which  its  parent  was  parasitic,  gives  origin  by  another 
process  of  gemmation  to  a  multitude  of  little  granules,  which  be- 
come developed  into  small  tailed  animalcules,  identical  with  those 
which  were  formerly  described  as  Infusoria  under  the  name  of 
CercaruB.  These  break  out  of  their  sac-like  parent  (or  nune  as 
it  is  called),  and  swim  about  freely  in  the  water,  until  they  re- 
commence a  parasitic  existence  by  boring  their  way  into  the 
aquatic  lanrad  of  Insects.  Here  they  lose  their  tails,  and  enclose 
themselves  in  a  little  cyst,  to  wait  until  the  insect  inclosing  them 
is  devoured  by  some  predaceous  animal  (fish,  or  bird),  in  the 
body  of  which  they  are  able  to  continue  their  development  The 
moat  singular  species  of  this  group  is  the  Diplozoon  paradoxumy 
a  creature  which  consists  of  two  exactly  similar  halves,  united 
by  a  narrow  band  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  though  two 
separate  animals  had  grown  together  at  th«  point  This  curious 
animal  is  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  the  Sea  Bream. 
925.  In  the  Cestoidea,  forming  the  third  Order  of  Flat- 
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worms,  the  process  of  development  is  no  less  curious,  although, 
in  many  cases,  the  number  of  transmigrations  appears  to  be  rather 
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less  than  in  those  Trematoda  whose  history  has  been  investigated. 
In  their  mature  state,  when  they  are  known  t^  Tape-warms  (Fig, 
635),  these  creatures  form  an  elongated  strap-like  bodj,  divided 
into  numerous  segments,  with  two  longitudinal  canals  running 
down  the  sides  of  the  bodj,  and  united  in  each  segment  bj  a 
transverse  canaL  At  the  anterior  extremity,  which  is  much 
narrowed,  there  is  a  sort  of  head  furnished  with  sucking  discs, 
and  usually  with  a  double  crown  of  hooks,  by  the  agency  of 
which  the  parasite  is  firmly  anchored  to  the  intestine  of  its 
victim.  The  Tape-worm  in  this  form  is  not  however  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  individual  animal,  but  as  a  colony ;  each  segment 
being  an  individual  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  produced 
by  gemmation  from  the  head,  and  gradually  removed  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  point  where  it  was  first  formed,  by  the  constant 
production  of  similar  segments  in  the  same  way.  Each  segment 
is  in  fact  a  complete  hermaphrodite,  and,  when  mature,  contains 
an  immense  number  of  eggs ;  on  arriving  at  this  condition  it  is 
cast  off  from  the  colony,  acquires  a  power  of  locomotion,  and 
quits  the  intestine  of  the  animal  which  has  hitherto  harboured  it, 
in  order  to  distribute  its  eggs  in  situations  whence  they  may  be 
introduced  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals.  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, however,  the  animals  adapted  for  the  early  development . 
of  the  embryos  of  the  Tape-worms,  are  not  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  mature  parasites  are  met  with ;  the  latter  are  always 
found  in  carnivorous,  and  the  first  products  of  development  princi- 
pally in  herbivorous  animals,  not  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  in  the 
closed  and  parenchy  matoiis  organs  of  the  body.  A  s  the  mode  of  de- 
velopment of  these  parasites  is  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting, 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  medicine,  we 
shall  give  a  short  abstract  of  its  leading  peculiarities.  The  seg- 
ments, which  are  now  called  proglottides^  when  thrown  off  from  the 
mature  Tape-worm  disseminate  their  eggs  in  various  places,  as 
they  crawl  about  upon  the  ground  or  on  plants.  These  eggs  are 
swallowed  by  herbivorous  animals  with  the  grass  or  other  plants 
which  constitute  their  food,  and  on  reaching  the  stomach  the 
little  embryos  escape  from  them.  The  embryos  are  small  vesicles, 
furnished  with  six  minute  hooks  or  spines,  by  the  agency  of 
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which  thej  make  their,  way  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
and  the  tissues  of  the  bodj  until  they  reach  the  organ  in  which 
their  development  is  to  take  place,  or,  getting  into  the  blood- 
vessels, allow  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  stream  to 
some  suitable  locality.  Here  they  establish  themselves,  and  soon 
afterwards  th^  little  vesicle  swells  and  becomes  surrounded  by  a 
cyst,  formed  by  exudation  from  the  tissues  of  its  host.  A 
curious  process  of  gemmation  then  begins  in  the  little  bladder, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of  a  head  resembling  that 
of  the  Tape-worm,  but  turned  into  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle, 
which  is  filled  with  a  fluid  resembling  the  white  of  egg^  and 
serves  both  as  a  reservoir  of  nourishment  and  as  a  protective 
covering  for  the  budding  head.  In  some  cases  nothing  but  the 
head  is  produced ;  in  others  a  neck  of  considerable  length,  with 
indications  of  segments,  is  formed ;  in  some  again  the  vesicle  only 
produces  one  head,  whilst  in  others  it  attains  an  enormous  size 
and  gives  origin  to  a  multitude  of  such  productions.     These 

bladder-like  parasites  have  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  Cystic^ 
warms  {CysHcC)^   and  regarded  as 
nearly  allied  to  Uie  Tape-worms ;  but 
it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been 
I  discovered  that  tJiey  are  mere  steps 
in  the  development  of  the  latter. 
I  The  worm  in  this  stage  is  now  gener- 
•,bMdeiiiug«d.  aUy  denominated  a  scol^.     In  this 

condition  it  remains  until  the  animal 
in  which  it  harbours  is  devoured  by  some  particular  carnivorous 
animal,  when  the  head,  which  up  to  this  period  has  been  turned 
into  the  vesicle,  is  protruded  and  attaches  itself  to  the  intestine 
of  its  new  host  by  means  of  the  hooks  and  suckers  with  which 
it  is  provided  (Fig.  636).  The  vesicle  (and  neck  when  present) 
is  then  cast  off,  and  the  head  proceeds  to  develope  a  series  of 
segments  which  in  course  of  time  form  the  true  Tape-worm 
colony  as  first  described.  This  is  called  the  StrohUa,  Some 
difierences  are  exhibited,  especially  in  the  second  stage,  by  the 
different  species  of  Cestoidea,  especially  those  which  pass  this 
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period  of  their  existence  in  cold-blooded  ithimals ;  in  these  no 
yeeicle  is  formed,  but  in  some  there  is  a  flat  band-like  appendage, 
and  in  others  the  little  vesicle  of  the  embryo  fits  closelj  over 
the  newly  formed  head. 

926.  Several  species  of  Tape-worms  inhabit  the  intestines  of 
man.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Ttenia  solium  or  common 
Tape-worm  (Fig.  636),  which  sometimes  .measures  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  Bothrioeephalus  latus^  or  Broad 
Tape- worm,  is  found  only  in  particular  districts  on  the  continent, 
especially  in  Holland,  Poland,  and  Switzerland ;  it  is  as  long  as 
the  conmion  species.  A  third  large  species  has  been  described, 
under  the  name  of  Tcenia  tnediocanellatay  by  D.  Kiichenmeister 
of  Zittau ;  this  appears  to  increase  very  rapidly,  as,  in  one  case 
reported  by  the  above  author,  a  patient  was  calculated  to  have 
passed  on  an  average  twenty  proglottides  or  segments  per  day  for 
eighty  days  ;  or  taking  the  number  at  fifteen  per  day,  this  would 
give  1200  proglottides ;  or  reckoning  these  at  1  inch  in  length, 
100  feet  of  worm  in  the  above  period  of  time,  being  at  the  rate 
of  1  ^  foot  per  day.  This  enormous  product  was  all  furnished 
by  a  single  worm.  Of  the  Cystic  forms  {Scolices)  a  few  are  also 
parasitic  upon  the  human  subject;  such  are  the  Cysticercus 
ceUuloMB  (Fig.  636)  and  the  Echinococeus,  The  former  is  also 
found  in  various  herbivorous  animals,  but  especally  in  the  Pig, 
to  the  flesh  of  which  it  communicates  the  diseased  appearance 
known  as  measles.  The  Echinoeocei  occur  principally  in  the 
livers  of  various  domestic  animals,  but  they  also  commonly 
attack  man  in  the  island  of  Iceland.  They  form  large  bladders 
of  fluid,  from  the  inner  walls  of  which  an  immense  number  of 
minute  heads  are  developed ;  and  in  one  form  or  species,  the 
original  bladder  not  only  produces  heads,  but  also  smaller 
vesicles,  which  again  give  origin  to  heads.  The  Canurus 
cerehralis  is  another  vesicular  form,  which  attains  a  large  size 
and  produces  a  great  number  of  heads,  but  in  this  species  the 
budding  takes  place  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bladder.  The 
Ccenurus  inhabits  the  brain  of  sheep,  to  which  it  gives  the  pe«* 
culiar  disease  known  as  the  vertigo  or  staggers. 
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CLASS  OF  ROTIFERA. 

927.  The  class  of  Botifbra,  or  Wheel' Ammaleules  and  their 
allies,  is  oerteinlj  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Articolated 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  although  the  characters  of  that 
groap  are  bj  no  means  distinctly  marked  in  it  That  these 
beings  possess  a  structure  much  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
Infusoria,  to  be  hereafter  considered  (Chap.  XXVI.),  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  indeed  some  authors  have  even  pro- 
posed to  arrange  them  with  the  Crustacea.  That  this  complexity 
of  structure  was  for  a  long  time  overlooked,  was  owing  to  the 
minute  size  of  the  animals  in  question ;  scarcely  any  of  them  ex- 
ceed a  line  in  length,  and  many  are  less  than  ^^^  of  an  inch. 
Nearly  all  the  species  of  this  class  are  aquatic  in  their  habits, 
some  living  only  in  salt  water,  others  frequenting  stagnant  ponds, 
and  others  appearing  in  vegetable  infusions,  where  they  gener- 
ally succeed  animalcules  of  inferior  organisation. 

928.  The  great  transparency  of  the  bodies  of  the  Rotifbra 
permits  their  general  structure  to  be  easily  recognised.  They 
have  usually  an  elongated  form,  similar  on  the  two  sides.  At 
the  anterior  extremity,  we  observe  one  or  more  rows  of  vibratile 
eilioy  usually  arranged  in  a  circular  manner.  When  these  are  in 
motion,  an  appearance  as  of  revolving  wheels  is  produced,  from 
which  the  class  derives  its  appellation ;  and  this  is  particularly 
evident  in  one  of  its  commonest  forms,  usually  known  as  the 
Wheel- Animalcule,  which  possesses  a  circular  row  of  cilia  on 
each  sid^(Fig.  637,  b).  In  many  species  we  find  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  body  in  front,  extending  beyond  the  ciliary  apparatus ; 
this,  which  sometimes  bears  one  or  more  red  spots,  that  are 
believed  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  eyes,  may  be  regarded  as  a  head 
(Fig.  637,  a).  The  body  is  covered  by  a  double  envelope^  both 
layers  of  which  are  extremely  thin  and  flexible  in  some  species ; 
whilst  in  others  the  outer  one  seems  to  possess  a  homy  consist- 
ence, and  may  even  contain  silidous  or  flinty  matter,  like  the 
sheaths  of  the  lower  Infusoria.     In  the  former  case,  the  whole 
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integument  is  drawn  together  in  a  wrinkled  manner,  When  the 
body  is  shortened ;  in  the  latter,  the  sheath  acts  as  a  kind  of 
cell,  into  which  the  head  and  ciliary  apparatus  can  be  completely 
retracted.  These  last  would 
seem  to  have  some  relation  with 
the  Polypifera;  and  we  shall 
hereafter  see  that  the  affinity 
may  be  r^arded  as  very  close. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  former 
present  an  external  resemblance 
to  the  vermiform  tribes ;  which, 
also,  will  be  found  to  increase  on 
a  closer  examination ;  and  there 
are  also  species,  of  which  the 
sheath  bears  a  strong  likeness  to 
that  of  some  Entomoetracous 
Crustacea  (§  882).  Hence  we 
may  regard  this  group  as  con- 
necting the  Articulated  classes 
with  the  Zoophytes.  This  re- 
semblance is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  little 
creatures  are  sessile  or  attached 
to  one  spot  during  life,  and  most 
of  these  envelope  themselves  with 
a  gelatinous  case,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
with  the  rotatory  organs  is  pro- 
truded. 

929.  As  a  characteristic  illus- 
tration of  the  class,  we  shall  select  the  common  Wheel-Animal- 
cule, Rotifer  vulgaris.  The  body,  when  extended,  possesses 
considerable  length  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  and  has  much 
of  the  Vermiform  or  worm-like  aspect ;  this  is  increased  when  a 
slight  contraction  draws  the  external  membrane,  which  is  here 
thin  and  very  flexible,  into  transverse  wrinkles,  that  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  segments  of  the  trunk.     The  posterior  extremity  is 


Pio.  087.— Whkbi.  ANUiALCin.ini  ;  A, 
idth  the  wbeelB  ezpanded  ;  B,  with  the 
wheels  folded  «p  and  dnwn  In ;  «,  the 
head  with  the  eje-tpota  ;  h,  the  wheela ; 
«,  water-aipboa ;  d,  maatlcatins  appan- 
tua;  «.  lallTary  glands;  //,  intestinal 
canal ;  p,  its  dilated  termination ;  A,  glan- 
dalar  apparatns  snironnding  it ;  <,  ; 
ones  nearlj  oomplete :  k,  ens ;  (.  tail 
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prolonged  into  a  tail,  possessing  three  joints,  each  of  which  has  a 
pair  of  prongs  or  points.  These  joints  can  be  drawn  up  within 
each  other,  like  the  sliding^tabes  of  a  telescope*  Witliin  the  ex* 
temal  integument  there  are  four  longitudinal  bands  running 
from  end  to  end ;  these  are  probably  bundles  of  muscular  fibre, 
by  the  contraction  of  which  the  bodj  maj  be  shortened.  The 
cilia  are  disposed  in  two  circles,  forming  what  are  termed  the 
wheeb.  By  the  successive  vibration  of  these,  the  appearance  of 
a  continual  rotation  is  produced;  and  their  action  creates  rapid 
currents  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  by  which  the  supply  of  food  is 
obtained.  A  sort  of  whirlpool  is  created  by  each  wheel,  which 
brings  towards  the  mouth  the  minute  anunalcules  and  other 
particles  floating  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  those  which  are  not 
swallowed,  are  carried  off  by  a  return-current.  Between  the 
wheels,  the  head  is  occasionally  protruded,  bearing  the  two  red 
spots  supposed  to  be  eyes ;  and  on  its  under  surface  there  is  a 
projecting  spike  (c),  which  is  observed  to  be  tubular,  and  which 
is  believed  to  act  as  a  siphon  for  the  introduction  of  water  into 
the  general  cavity,  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  The  ob80> 
phagus  terminates  in  a  sort  of  gizzard,  provided  with  regular 
teeth  at  its  entrance  (d).  These  teeth  are  two  in  number  on 
each  side,  and  are  fixed  upon  hard  jaws,  moved  by  powerful 
muscles,  so  as  to  work  between  each  other.  All  the  food  which 
is  swallowed  is  submitted  to  their  action,  before  it  enters  the 
first  stomach ;  and  when  the  cilia  are  in  operation,  these  jaws 
are  always  in  regular  movement.  From  the  first  stomach  there  • 
passes  off  in  the  Rotifer  a  long  straight  intestine  (/,/),  whici 
terminates  without  any  dilatation  except  near  its  close  (^),  just 
at  the  commencement  of  the  tail  But  in  many  other  Rotifera 
we  find  the  gizzard  opening  into  a  larger  cavity,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  digestive  stomach.  Near  the  termination 
of  the  intestine  is  the  opening  of  the  passages,  by  which  are  ex- 
truded the  eggs  (A),  that  are  formed  in  the  large  ovaria.  These 
eggs  often  attain  so  great  a  degree  of  development,  while  yet 
within  the  body  of  the  parent,  that  the  ciliary  movements  of  the 
embryo  may  be  seen  ;  and  the  young  may  be  said  to  be  bom 
alive,  being  capable  of  active  locomotion,  and  of  obtaining  their 
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own  food,  as  soon  as  they  qait  the  body  of  the  parent  Besides  the 
longitudinal  muscular  bands,  we  observe  transverse  lines  crossing 
the  body  at  intervals,  which  might  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
same  character,  and  to  contribute  to  the  elongation  of  the  bodj 
by  contracting  upon  the  contents  of  the  visceral  cavity.  Nervous 
ganglia  are  suspected  to  exist  in  this  animal  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eyes ;  but  they  cannot  be  seen  in  this  species  as  dis- 
tinctly as  in  some  other  Rotifers. 

930.  This  animalcule,  from  the  activity  of  its  habits,  and 
the  variety  of  the  movements  it  performs,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  which  commonly  present  themselves  to  the 
microscopic  observer.  Sometimes  it  fixes  itself  by  its  forked 
tail  to  some  solid  basis,  and  then  sets  its  wheels  (as  they  appear) 
into  rapid  revolution ;  at  the  same  time  bending  its  flexible  body 
in  various  directions,  so  as  to  create  currents  in  different  parts 
of  the  surrounding  water.  In  this  manner  it  draws  into  its 
gullet  the  unfortunate  Animalcules  which  have  been  affected  by 
the  whirlpool  it  has  created  ;  just  like  (it  has  been  amusingly 
remarked  by  Spallanzani)  a  certain  species  of  Whale,  which,  after 
having  driven  herrings  into  a  bay  or  strait,  by  a  blow  of  its  tail 
produces  a  whirlpool  of  vast  extent  and  great  rapidity,  which 
precipitates  them  down  its  open  mouth.  The  food  thus  taken 
in  passes  at  once  towards  the  stomach,  and  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  jaws  at  its  entrance,  by  which  it  is  broken  down. 
By  keeping  a  Wheel- Animalcule  for  a  few  days  in  pure  water,  it 
will  become  almost  perfectly  transparent  in  every  part,  and  its 
alimentary  canal  will  be  completely  emptied.  If  some  water 
containing  the  green  or  red  Cercarue^  or  any  other  smaQ  coloured 
animalcules,  be  then  added,  its  voracity  will  be  very  amusingly 
exhibited.  They  will  be  very  distinctly  seen  passing  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  fast  as  the  animal  can  masticate  them  ;  and 
this  will  become  distended  with  their  coloured  substance.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  the  ciliary  movement  is  here  entirely 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  animal.  When  satisfied  with  the  sup- 
ply of  food  it  has  obtained,  the  movement  of  its  wheels  no  longer 
continues ;  and  the  lateral  projections  on  which  they  are  situated 
then  usually  fold  themselves  inwards,  so  as  to  conceal  them. 
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The  form  of  the  animal — the  head  still  piojectiiig— then  closclj 
resembles  that  of  a  Leech ;  and  the  movements  which  the  Roi^er 
performs  in  this  condition,  are  by  no  means  unlike  those  of  that 
aoimaL  Sometimes  it  detaches  itself  altogether,  and  swims 
freely  through  the  fluid,  as  if  in  search  of  a  new  pasture.  In 
other  instances  it  attaches  itself  by  the  head,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  sort  of  sucker  for  the  purpose ;  and  then,  by  shortening 
the  body,  draws  up  the  tail  into  close  proximity  with  it.  It 
then  attaches  the  tail,  and,  detaching  the  head,  extends  the  body 
so  as  to  project  the  head  to  a  considerable  distance,  where  it 
takes  a  new  hold  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  thus  creeps.  The 
rapidity  and  precision  with  which  these  movements  are  executed 
display  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  as  well  as  of  that  capability  of  adf4)ting  its  opera- 
tions to  circumstances,  which  indicates  sensations  of  some  acute- 
ness.  When  the  body  is  elongated  to  its  full  extent,  the  intestinal 
canal  sims  nearly  straight ;  and  the  eggs,  which  may  usually  be 
seen  by  its  side,  lie  apart  from  one  another.  But,  when  the  body 
is  contracted,  the  alimentiary  tube  becomes  serpentine,  and  the 
eggs  by  its  side  appear  to  be  in  close  contact.  The  great  amount 
of  muscular  contractility,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  int^ument  in 
this  animal,  enable  it  thus  to  contract  itself  more  than  most  of 
its  dass.  It  is  not  unfrequently  seen  to  assume  quite  a  globular 
form;  and  this  is  its  usual  aspect  when  it  dies,  or  when  the  water 
evaporates. — The  reproduction  of  the  Rotifer  is  not  accomplished 
by  spontaneous  subdivision,  or  by  the  production  of  buds,  such 
as  we  shall  see  to  occur  in  the  Polypes  and  Infusoria;  it  takes 
place  only  by  eggs,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  Although 
not  many  eggs  are  produced  at  once,  yet  these  so  speedily  become 
capable  of  producing  others  in  their  turn,  that  the  multiplication 
of  these  beings  takes  place  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  A  cal- 
culation, made  by  Ehrenberg,  from  data  furnished  by  experiments 
upon  another  species,  will  be  presently  given  (§  933). 

931.  The  capability  which  these  Animalcules  possess,  of 
being  revived,  after  having  been  entirely  dried  up,  or  deticcc^iedt 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  points  in  their  history  ;  since  perhaps, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bear  animalcules  (§  841),  no  other 
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animals  of  an  organisation  so  complex  appear  able  to  preserve 
their  yitalitj  under  the  same  treatment  The  fact  was  first 
obsenred  by  Leeuwenhoek;  and  it  has  been  since  confirmed  bj 
other  obserren.  Ehrenberg  doubts,  however,  whether  a  com- 
plete desiccation  could  have  taken  place ;  thinking  it  impossible 
that  the  animal  should  survive  it  The  following  statement  of 
mj  own  experience  on  the  subject  maj  not,  therefore,  be  unde- 
sirable. In  the  summer  of  1835  I  placed  a  drop  of  water,  con- 
taining a  dozen  specimens  of  the  Rotifer  vulgaris^  on  a  slip  of 
glass ;  and  allowed  the  water  to  dry  up,  which  it  did  speedily, 
the  weather  being  hot  On  the  next  day  I  examined  the  glass 
under  the  microscope,  and  observed  the  remains  of  the  anunals 
coiled  up  into  circles, — a  form  which  they  not  unfrequently 
assume  when  alive, — ^but  so  perfectly  dry  that  they  would  have 
splintered  in  pieces  if  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  as  I 
had  before  observed  in  similar  experiments.  I  covered  them 
with  another  drop  of  water ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  ten  of  them 
had  revived,  and  these  speedily  began  to  execute  all  their  regular 
movements  with  energy  and  activity.  After  they  had  remained 
alive  for  a  few  hours,  I  again  allowed  the  water  which  covered 
them  to  dry  up ;  and  I  renewed  it  on  the  following  day  with  the 
same  result  This  process  I  repeated  six  times ;  on  each  occasion 
one  or  two  of  the  animals  did  not  recover ;  but  two  survived  to 
the  last ;  and  with  these  I  should  have  experimented  again, 
had  I  not  accidentally  lost  them. — It  is  possible  that  the  species 
on  which  Ehrenberg  and  other  foreign  naturalists  have  experi- 
mented, may  not  be  the  same  as  that  which  I  and  other  English 
observers  have  used.  Something,  too,  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  season  and  the  general  condition  of  the  animal;  for,  on 
repeating  the  experiment  in  subsequent  years,  I  have  found  the 
results  extremely  variable, — ^notmore  than  one  or  two  sometimes 
recovering,  out  of  a  large  number  that  had  been  dried  up.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark,  that,  whilst,  in  the  embryo  which  is  being 
developed  from  the  egg,  the  rotatory  and  masticating  organs  are 
the  first  parts  which  exhibit  motion,  they  are  the  last  to  revive 
after  this  kind  of  resuscitation. 

932.  We  observe,  then,  in  the  Rotifer  vulgaris^  a  very  manifest 
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tendency  to  the  Yenniform  character,  exhibited  in  the  elongated 

shape  of  the  body,  the  position  of  the 

eyes  and  mouth  at  one  extremily  of  it,      ^ 

the  narrow,  straight,  intestinal  canal 

having  its  second  orifice  near  the  other 

extremity,  and  the  mode  of  locomotion 

when  the  tail  is  detached  and  the      ^" 

operation  of  the  wheels  suspended.      /.. 

This  tendency,  however,  is  not   so 

marked  in  some  species  of  the  class, 

which  are  in  many  respects  more  high-      ^ KVJ^JKiP//--  a 

ly  developed  than  this  ; — for  example, 
the  Hydatina  senta,  an  animalcule 
not  uncommon  in  vegetable  infusions.      ^  - 

Here  the  body  is  somewhat  funnel-  unr/J « 

shaped  ;    and  the  cilia  are  arranged 
around  the  wide  mouth,  in  two  con- 
centric rows.   The  outer  row  consists  m,  a8.~HTi>ATiiri  bsztta  ;  « 
of  a  simple  continuous  circle  arranged     ^^  **'  *"^  •  *»  v"^*!_!!  ^ 
upon  the  edge  of  the  body  ;  but  the     iiiiB«tioiioftii«iBt«Min« ;«,«»»; 

•  •  ^  1*    1  ft  MliTftry  fluids ;  g,  OTUte :  h. 

inner  one  is  made  up  of  eleven  groups     ^mi  tmml 
of  cilia^  attached  to  distinct  muscular 

lobes.  The  integument  appears  to  consist^  as  in  the  Rotifer^  of 
two  membranes,  both  of  which  are  soft  and  flexible.  To  the  inner 
one  are  attached  four  pairs  of  longitudinal  muscles,  by  which 
the  chief  movements  of  the  body  are  performed.  The  tail  has 
separate  muscles  for  its  retraction  or  protrusion ;  and  others  are 
seen  at  the  large  extremity  of  the  body,  which  fold  up  the  ciliary 
apparatus.  The  mouth  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  large 
extremity  of  the  body ;  it  leads,  through  a  short  oesophagus,  to 
the  first  stomach  or  gizzard,  the  jaws  at  whose  entrance  are  pro- 
vided with  five  or  six  pairs  of  teeth.  Into  this  cavity  a  pair  of 
secreting  cseca  open ;  and  between  the  termination  of  these  is 
the  commencement  of  the  intestinal  tube;  the  upper  part  of 
which,  being  very  distensible,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
second  stomach,  since  in  this  the  digestive  process  is  principally 
performed.     The  intestine  terminates,  as  in  the  EoH/er,  near  the 
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posterior  part  of  the  body  ;  and  the  oviducts  open  into  the  dis- 
tended extremity  of  its  tube.  The  nervous  system  is  here  easy 
to  be  distinguished.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  circle  surrounding 
the  (Bsophagus,  on  which  three  pairs  of  ganglia  may  be  observed. 
From  the  lower  pair  there  proceeds  a  double  cord,  which  passes 
along  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  to  its  opposite  extremity. 

933.  The  reproductive  powers  of  the  Hydatina  are  very  remark- 
able. The  number  of  eggs  contained  in  the  ovarium  at  once  is 
never  large,  seldom  exceeding  three  or  four ;  but  they  are  frequently 
deposited  and  renewed,  and  themselves  soon  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  following  experiment  is  related  by  Ehrenberg  : — "  On  Nov. 
21, 1  placed  in  a  jar  a  young  Hydatina  containing  an  egg  nearly 
mature.  I  added  for  its  food  a  drop  of  liquor  containing  Monads. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  egg  had  been  deposited.  On 
the  23rd  I  met  with  four  individuals,  of  which  two  were  fully 
developed.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  there  were  twenty. 
The  observation  ceased  at  this  point ;  as  it  became  too  difficult 
to  count  the  numbers  which  thus  rapidly  increased.  In  a  space 
of  72  hours,  twenty  individuals  had  been  formed — one  only 
ha\diig  been  employed  as  the  stock  ;  and  at  this  rate  of  increase, 
the  numbers  would  be,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  1,048,576 ;  and  this 
number  would  be  quadrupled  in  another  day.  Even  if  only  two 
instead  of  four  were  produced  daily  by  each  individual,  a  million 
would  be  called  into  existence  in  twenty  days  ;  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day,  we  should  have  16,777,216  animalcules." 
When  we  consider,  in  connection  with  this  rapid  increase  in 
number,  the  curious  power  of  revivification  possessed  by  these 
beings,  it  is  obvious  that  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  the 
idea  of  spontaneous  generation,*  to  account  for  their  sudder* 
appearance  in  various  situations,  and  for  their  speedy  multiplica« 
tion,  wherever  the  conditions,  in  regard  to  food,  temperature,  &c., 
are  favourable. 

*  This  term  refers  to  an  idea,  which  has  been  entertained  at  varunis  ti&ies, 
that  animals  of  low  organization  may  of  themselves  originate,  by  the  accidental 
meeting  of  partides  adapted  to  form  their  structure. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  MOLLUSCA.  IN  GENERAL. 

934.  QuiTTiNO  now  the  ArticulaUd  series, — which  we  have 
seen  to  tenninate  in  yery  simple  forms  of  stnictare,  that  lead  us 
towards  the  Zoophytes, — we  return  to  a  higher  point  in  the 
Animal  scale,  to  descend  in  like  manner  throagh  the  Molluscous 
series.  Looking  only  at  the  general  complexity  of  structure 
exhibited  by  these  groups  of  Animals  respectively,  we  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  which  should  rank  the  highest ;  since 
in  the  Articulata  we  observe  one  set  of  organs  far  more  highly 
organised  than  in  any  of  the  Mollusca ;  whilst  the  converse  holds 
good  as  to  another  set  of  organs  in  the  Mollusca.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  respective  characters  of  these  organs,  we  cannot 
Reasonably  hesitate  longer.  It  is  the  organs  of  animal  life,  that 
are  so  highly  developed  in  the  Articulata  ;  whilst  it  \a  id  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  nutritive  or  vegetative  life  only,  that 
they  are  surpassed  by  the  Mollusca.  In  the  Animal  scale, 
therefore,  we  may  justly  regard  the  Articulata  as  ranking  on  the 
whole  above  the  Mollusca.  To  the  consideration  of  the  latter 
group  we  shall  now  proceed. 

935.  The  range  of  animal  forms  comprehended  in  the  sub- 
kingdom  Mollusca  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 

^  include  them  by  any  character  common  to  all.  We  encounter 
but  few  traces  of  the  circular  disposition  of  organs  around  the 
mouth,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Radiated  tribes ;  and  we 
seldom  meet  with  any  thing  that  even  approaches  to  the  elon- 
gation of  the  body,  still  less  to  the  division  into  segments,  which 
has  been  noticed  among  the  Articulata.  This  will  be  compre- 
hended, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  body  of  the  Mollusca 
is  almost  entirely  occqpied  by  the  organs  of  nutrition  ;  and  that 
the  organs  of  sensation  and  locomotion  are  entirely  subservient  to 
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the  rapply  of  these.  We  find  in  the  lowest  tribes  of  this  group, 
living  beings  which  are  fixed  to  one  spot  during  all  but  the 
earliest  period  of  their  lives ;  and  which  scarcely  possess  within 
themselves  so  much  power  of  movement,  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
individual  pol3rpe8  in  a  mass  of  Coral ;  and  yet  these  exhibit  a 
complex  and  powerful  digestive  apparatus,  a  regular  circulation 
of  blood,  and  an  active  respiration.  But  we  nowhere  find, 
throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  that  the  conformation  of 
these  organs  gcf9em»  the  shape  of  the  body ;  they  rather  adapt 
themselves  to  the  type  which  predominates  in  its  structure,  and 
which  is  principally  manifested  in  the  disposition  of  the  loco- 
motive organs.  Thus,  the  stomach  of  the  Star-fish  sends  a 
prolongation  into  each  ray;  whilst  in  the  Articulata,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  the  digestive  cavity  prolonged  into  a  tube, 
in  accordance  with  the  form  which  the  body  there  possesses. 

936.  Thus  we  see  that,  in  regard  to  external  shape  and 
arrangement,  the  apparatus  of  Organic  life  has  no  definite  plan 
of  its  own ;  and  in  the  Mollusca  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
general  tjrpe,  to  which  it  may  be  made  conformable.  Hence  the 
shape  of  the  body  varies  extremely  in  those  classes,  in  which  it 
is  entirely  or  principally  composed  of  these  organs;  and  no 
general  character  can  be  given,  which  shall  apply  to  all,  or  even 
a  large  part,  of  the  animals  composing  them.  There  is  often  an 
entire  want  of  every  kind  of  9ymmAry  ;  that  equality  of  the  two 
sides,  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  higher  animals^ 
being  deficient ;  as  well  as  the  radial  arrangement  of  parts  seen 
in  the  lower.  But  this  is  only  the  case,  where  there  is  no 
development  of  a  head;  that  is,  of  a  prominent  part  on  which 
the  nouth  is  situated,  and  which  also  bears  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, if  any  exist.  In  the  higher  Mollusca,  which  possess  not 
only  sensory  tentacula,  but  eyes,  and  even  organs  of  smell  and 
hearing,  we  find  these  disposed  in  a  symmetrical  manner ;  so 
that  the  head  (where  it  exists),  or  the  part  peculiarly  concerned 
in  animal  life,  presents  a  bi-lateral  equality  of  parts,  even  where 
the  remainder  of  the  body  wants  it.  In  the  more  active  species 
among  the  higher  classes,  we  find  this  bi-latend  symmetry 
extending  in  many  instances  through  the  whole  body ;  evidently 
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bearing  a  pretty  doee  relation  with  the  degree  of  locomotive 
power.  It  is  most  evident  and  complete  in  the  Cephalopoda  ; 
many  of  the  animals  in  which  class  are  adapted  to  lead  the  life 
of  Fishes,  and  resemble  them  in  the  general  form  -  of  the  body 
and  in  the  stmcture  of  manyindividnid  organs. 

937.  As  a  group,  however,  the  Mollusoa  are  to  be 
characterised  rather  by  the  absenetj  than  by  the  possession,  of  a 
definite  form;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  absence  of  any 
regular  organs  of  support,  by  which  such  a  form  could  be  main- 
tained. The  name  they  have  received  designates  them  as  woft 
animals ;  aud  this  they  are  pre-eminently.  The  Shell,  where  it 
exists,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  an  appendage 
designed  for  the  mere  protection  of  the  body,  and  deriving  its 
shape  from  it ;  than  as  a  skeleton,  giving  attachment  to  muscles, 
and  regulating  the  form  of  the.  whole  stmcture.  Where  the 
body  is  entirely  inclosed  within  it,  as  in  the  lower  bivalve 
MoUusca,  no  locomotive  powers  whatever,  except  such  as  depend 
on  the  passage  of  water  through  the  respiratory  tubes,  are 
enjoyed  by  the  animal.  It  is  only  where  the  body  is  uncovered 
by  a  shell,  or  a  portion  of  the  body  can  be  projected  beyond  it, 
that  any  active  movements  can  be  executed ;  and  the  muscles 
concerned  in  the  performance  of  these  do  not  make  the  shell  a 
fixed  point,  as  is  done  by  those  of  Articulated  or  Yertebrated 
animals  in  regard  to  their  skeletons,  but  are  entirely  unconnected 
with  it. 

938.  Hence  we  see  that  the  shell  of  a  MoUusk  is,  when 
considered  in  reference  to  its  functions,  a  very  difierent  organ 
from  that  of  a  Crustaceous  animal,  although  formed  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner.  Its  frequent  absence  might  of  itself  lead  us 
to  suspect  its  want  of  importance  to  the  living  structure.  In  one 
whole  class  of  Molluscs  it  is  entirely  deficient ;  and  in  three  others 
it  is  frequently  absent.  In  only  two  it  is  universally  present. 
When  speaking  of  th^  anatomical  conformation  of  the  body, 
therefore,  we  may  leave  the  shell  pretty  much  out  of  considera- 
tion. Before  the  animals  which  produce  them  had  been  properly 
studied.  Naturalists  founded  their  classification  of  MoUusca  upon 
the  shells  only ;  and  the  greatest  confusion  thus  resulted.  SheUa 
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of  very  nmilar  aspect  are  often  produced  hy  animals  extremely 
unlike  each  other,*  and  living  in  different  conditions — as,  for 
instance,  fresh  and  sea  water.  And  shells  of  very  dissimilar 
character  in  the  eye  of  the  mere  Conchologist,  oflen  belong  to 
animals  closely  allied.  In  fact,  the  form  of  the  shell  taken 
alone  is  a  character  as  purely  artificial,  as  the  number  of  stamens 
and  pistils  in  a  flower;  and  will  lead  to  a  classification  as  far 
removed  from  a  natural  plan.  But  when  the  principal  divisions 
have  been  formed  upon  other  grounds,  the  conformation  of  the 
shell  will  often  afford  valuable  subordinate  characters ;  and  the 
Naturalist  seeks  to  employ  these  as  much  as  he  safely  can,  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  he  can  apply  them  to  the  study 
of  those  fossil  remains,  from  which  all  traces  of  the  animal  itself 
have  disappeared.  The  softness  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Mol- 
Insca  prevents  us  from  recognising  its  form  and  structure  after 
death,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  shell ;  but  upon  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  entire  reliance  cannot  be  placed,  since  it  is 
liable  to  great  variation,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  individualy  whilst  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  are 
constant  differences  in  its  form  in  distinct  ipecUi. 

939.  The  only  tribe  of  Mollusca  which  presents  anything 
that  corresponds  to  the  internal  skeleton  of  the  Yertebrata,  is 
that  of  the  Cuttle-fish.  There  is  in  their  bodies  a  cartilage, 
partly  inclosing  the  nervous  centres  in  the  head,  and  sending 
prolongations  along  the  back,  for  the  protection  of  the  large 
nervous  cords  which  traverse  it,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles  by  which  it  is  moved.  These  last  are  especially  deve- 
loped, where  the  body  is  spread  out  into  fin-like  processes,  re- 
sembling those  of  Fishes,  by  the  stroke  of  which  active  move- 
ments are  produced  (Fig.  640).  This  skeleton  is  almost  as 
highly  organised  as  are  the  lowest  forms  of  that  internal  skeleton 
which  is  characteristic  of  Vertebrata  (§  639). 

940.  In  all  the  MoUusca,  the  soft  body  of  the  animal  is 

•  The  impoMibility  of  foundixig  a  coireot  dasBiflcfttion  upon  the  eharacten 
afforded  by  the  shell  only,  is  made  at  once  apparent  by  comparing  the  shell  of  a 
Serpula  (Fig.  629)  with  that  of  a  Vermelut  (Fig.  672).  Between  these  two 
•hells  there  is  no  essential  difference ;  yet  the  animals  whioh  form  them  belong, 
not  merely  to  different  fiAmilies,  but  to  different  sub-kingdoma. 
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inclosed  in  a  spongy  elastic  skin,  witli  which  muscular  fibres  are 
inter  woven  ;  this  is  termed  the  mantle.  This  envelope  is  fre- 
quently not  applied  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  organs  contained 
in  it ;  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  in  which  the  space 
thus  left  constitutes  a  respiratory  chamber.  It  has  apertures  for 
the  admission  and  exit  of  the  surrounding  water,  to  effect  the 
aeration  of  the  blood ;  and,  when  the  mouth  is  not  capable  of 
being  projected  beyond  it,  the  same  current  furnishes  the  supply 
of  food.  These  apertures  are  sometimes  extended,  for  particular 
purposes,  into  proboscis-like  tubes  (Fig.  697)-  Where  the  head 
is  capable  of  being  protruded,  there  is  usually  an  opening  in  the 
mantle  for  the  purpose;  and  another  for  the  foot,  where  it 
exists  as  a  separate  organ. 

941.  The  mantle  is  chiefly  interesting,  as  being  the  portion  of 
the  body  alone  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  ehelL  Some- 
times this  envelope  is  secreted  from  nearly  the  whole  surface ; 
sometimes  from  only  a  small  part  of  it.  As  the  same  general 
statements  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  this  body  will  apply 
to  all  the  Mollusca,  its  origin  and  essential  characters  may 
advantageously  be  described,  previously  to  the  more  detailed 
account,  which  will  be  given  of  the  several  classes,  in.  which  its 
leading  peculiarities  of  form  will  be  noticed  as  they  occur.  Shells 
are  formed,  like  bones,  of  a  combination  of  earthy  and  animal 
matter.  The  former  consists  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  usually  deposited  in  a  crystalline  condition.  The 
latter  is  composed  of  layers  of  membrane,  alternating  wiih  the 
mineral  matter;  and  of  cells  inclosing  it.  The  cellular  structure, 
which  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  Epithelium  (  Anim.  Phtsiol. 
§  39),  is  generally  found  upon  the  surface.  If  the  carbonate 
of  lime  be  removed  by  the  slow  action  of  a  weak  acid,  the 
animal  matter  will  remain,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
membrane,  but  sometimes  only  as  a  flaky  mass,  easily  shaken 
into  separate  portions.  The  shell  is  most  solid  and  massive  in 
those  species  which  lead  an  inactive  life ;  and  it  attains  greater 
weight  in  the  Conchifera,  in  which  every  species  forms  a  stony 
covering,  than  in  the  Gasteropoda,  whose  powers  of  locomotion 
are  somewhat  greater,  and  in  which  the  shell  is  often  absent. 
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and  is  frequently  composed,  where  it  does  exist,  of  nothing  but 
.a  thin  homy  plate,  destitute  of  calcareous  deposit. 

942.  As  the  mouth  of  the  shell  is  always  at  its  widest  part, 
and  as,  in  extending  it,  the  cavity  is  enlarged  as  well  as  its 
entrance,  there  is  evidently  no  necessity  for  such  a  division  into 
separate  plates,  with  a  provision  for  the  individual  growth  of 
each,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Cirrhopoda  (§  897) ;  nor  for  the 
periodical  exuviation  and'  renewal  which  is  performed  by  the 
Crustacea.  In  order  to  adapt  its  siaee  to  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  the  body,  new  layers  are  deposited  from  the  mantle 
at  intervals,  each  of  which  usually  lines  the  previous  one,  and 
extends  beyond  it.  The  portion  which  thus  projects  is  generally 
thicker  and  firmer  than  the  rest  of  the  new  layer ;  since  that  part 
which  is  deposited  within  the  previous  layers  is  protected  and 
supported  by  them.  And  the  corresponding  part  of  the  mantle 
is  also  thicker  and  more  spongy,  so  as  to  possess  almost  a  glan- 
dular texture.  At  this  part  of  it,  indeed,  are  situated  the  glands, 
by  which  the  colouring  matter  is  secreted,  that  gives  to  the 
exterior  of  the  shell  its  beautiful  and  variegated  tints ;  these  are 
wanting  in  that  portion  of  the  mantle,  which  merely  forms  the 
lining  to  the  older  layers.  In  general  we  find  each  new  layer 
in  immediate  apposition  with  the  last ;  but  this  is  not  alwajB 
the  case.  The  animal  forms  it  upon  the  mould,  as  it  were,  of 
its  own  body ;  and  if  this  has  shrunk,  or  changed  its  form,  so'  as 
not  to  occupy  the  whole  cavity  of  the  shell,  a  space  will  inter- 
vene. This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  Spondyltu  variut,  or 
Water-Clam,  a  section  of  whose  shell  exhibits  a  regular  series 
of  chambers  thus  formed ;  and  these  are  usually  filled  with 
water.  In  the  common  OyHer  such  spaces  may  often  be  ob- 
served ;  but  they  possess  no  regularity.  The  animal  always 
appears  inclined  to  adapt  its  shell  to  the  form  of  the  body,  by 
reducing  its  cavity  if  necessary,  as  well  as  by  extending  it ;  and 
thus  an  Oj/stsr,  which  has  been  kept  without  food,  and  whose 
body  has  thereby  shrunk,  so  as  not  to  fill  the  interior  of  the 
shell,  will  expend  its  last  energies  in  forming  a  new  layer 
adapting  the  interior  surface  to  its  altered  condition.  The 
texture  of  the  shell  yaries  condderably  in  the  different  tribes  of 
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MoUnsks ;    and  it  often  furnishes  characters  in  classification^ 
which  are  equally  useful  with  those  derived  from  its  form. 

943.  The  means  of  locomotion  possessed  hy  Mollusca  are 
Vsually  Tery  limited;  and  the  absence  of  any  constant  and 
regular  provision  for  this  function,  is  an  additional  evidence  how 
little  it  enters  into  the  general  plan  of  the  group.  We  have 
seen  in  the  Articulated  series,  that,  wherever  members  or  instm-* 
ments  for  locomotion  exist  at  all>  they  have  the  same  character 
and  situation, — being  developed  from  the  several  segments  of 
the  body,  with  more  or  less  complete  uniformity.  Now  among 
the  lowest  Mollusca  we  shall  find,  that  some  tribes  are  entirely 
fixed,  during  all  but  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives ;  that  in 
others,  although  the  body  is  not  fixed,  it  has  no  other  means  of 
movement  than  that  afforded  by  the  respiratory  currents,  which 
cause  it  to  advance  gently  through  the  water,  without  (as  it 
would  appear)  any  voluntary  control  on  its  ovni  part.  In  many 
animals  inhabiting  Bivalve  shells  (t.  e.  Shells  which  are  formed 
of  two  parts  or  valves,  united  by  a  hinge)  there  exists  what  is 
termed  a  Jbot ;  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  fleshy  tongue-like 
projection,  sometimes  enabling  the  animal  to  leap  upon  hard 
surfaces,  sometimes  used  as  a  boring  apparatus,  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  fin  for  swimming,  and  sometimes  chiefly 
useful  as  the  instrument  for  producing  the  hf9$u$^  a  sort  of  cord 
by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  rocks,  &c. — ^In  the  animals 
inhabiting  the  greater  number  of  Uniwdw  shells,  there  is  no 
such  projecting  foot ;  but  the  under  side  of  the  mantle  is  thick- 
ened into  a  fleshy  disc,  which,  by  its  contractions  and  expansions, 
serves  as  an  instrument  of  progression.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
common  Snul.  Among  the  animals  allied  to  these  in  structure^ 
but  not  possessing  a  shell,  the  whole  mantle  is  muscular ;  and 
by  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  its  different  parts,  the 
general  movement  of  the  body  is  effected.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  aquatic  species  of  this  group ;  some  of  which  are 
thus  enabled  to  swim  with  considerable  rapidity. — Again,  in 
the  Mollusca  of  the  Cuttle-fish  tribe,  we  find  this  method 
replaced  by  others,  which  are  more  efficient,  but  which  are 
entirely  different  in  their  character.    This  group  is  distinguished 
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by  the  presence  of  a  set  of  arms  or  members  disposed  in  a  cir> 
cular  or  radiating  manner  around  the  mouth ;  and  these  arms 
are  frequently  the  chief  instruments  of  locomotion,  as  well  as  of 
the  prehension  of  food,  being  furnished  with  a  strong  connecting 
membrane,  that  forms  a  sort  of  circular  fin,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  animal  swims  backwards  (Fig.  645).  In  other  members  of 
this  group,  the  arms  are  less  developed,  but  the  body  is  elon- 
gated into  a  fish-like  form ;  and  it  is  furnished  at  its  edges  with 
fins  much  resembling  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  of  Fishes,  and 
supported  by  the  cartilaginous  internal  skeleton  already  men- 
tioned (Fig.  640).  From  this  general  sketch  it  is  evident  that 
the  appendages  for  locomotion  do  not  possess,  in  the  Molluscous 
series,  anything  like  the  same  regularity  of  development  whit;h 
they  manifest  in  the  two  preceding ;  Tind  that  locomotion  forms 
a  much  smaller  part  of  the  life  they  are  destined  to  lead.  In 
fact,  the  word  Mluggish^  which  is  founded  upon  the  well-known 
habits  of  a  naked  (or  shell-less)  terrestrial  MoUusk,  very  well 
expresses  the  general  character  of  the  group  in  this  respect. 

944.  The  amount  of  development  of  the  organs  of  sense 
in  Mollusca,  varies  as  much  as  the  character  of  the  locomotive 
apparatus.  Thus  in  the  highest  class,  comprehending  the  Guttle* 
fish  and  its  allies,  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  large  well- 
formed  eyes,  constructed  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  those  of 
Vertebrata.  There  is  also  an  apparatus  for  Hearing,  much 
resembling  that  which  exists  among  the  lowest  Fishes  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  organ  of  Smell  is  also  present. 
The  senses  of  Taste  and  Touch  appear  to  be  very  acute.  It  is 
in  such  animals  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  organs  of 
sensation  most  developed,  on  account  of  their  rapid  locomotion 
and  voracious  habits.  In  the  Gasteropods,  which  are  not  so 
much  distinguished  in  these  respects,  we  find  the  organs  of  sense 
less  developed  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  either  of  them  is  altogether 
absent.*  Descending  lower,  however,  we  no  longer  find  these 
organs  situated  upon  a  prominent  part  of  the  body ;  nor  are  they 
usually  placed  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth.     This 

*  An  apparatas  for  hearing,  tlioiigh  of  «  fvrj  simple  kind,  baa  been  detect- 
ed in  a  large  number  of  this  daw. 
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18  nsoally  furnished,  indeed,  with  feelers  or  tentacula,  which  are 
nothing  else  than  prolonged  lips,  and  which  serve  to  distinguish 
and  select  the  food  ;  but  the  eyes,  if  any  are  present,  are  gene* 
rally  placed  elsewhere,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  of  the  most 
effectual  guidance  in  the  moTcments  of  the  body.  In  the  lowest 
MoUusca,  we  lose  all  traces  of  any  special  organs  of  sense ;  and 
it  appears  as  if  the  sense  of  feeling,  possessed  in  all  probability 
by  the  body  in  general,  but  peculiarly  by  the  lips  or  tentacula, 
is  the  only  one  through  which  the  animal  can  receive  any  inform- 
ation of  its  condition. 

945.  The  conformation  of  the  Nervous  System  is  very  much 
what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  fiicts  just  stated.  It  by  no 
means  displays  the  same  complexity,  or  seems  to  possess  the 
same  importance  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  composition  of  a 
Molluscous,  as  it  does  in  that  of  an  Articulated  animal ;  and  its 
arrangement  is  not  marked  by  any  regular  characters,  but  varies 
with  the  disposition  of  the  organs  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Thus  we  have  a  single  ganglion,  or  a  pair  of  ganglia,  situated  in 
the  head,  where  this  exists  as  a  distinct  part ;  and  these  ganglia, 
which  seem  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  tlie  instincts  of  the  animal, 
serve  to  direct  those  movements  which  are  not  r^Ux.  The  gills, 
the  phaiynx,  the  foot,  and  other  organs,  usually  have  their  own 
distinct  ganglia ;  and  these,  which  are  all  connected  with  the 
cephalic  ganglia  (those  situated  in  the  head),  seem  to  be  the 
oentres  of  the  r^hx  actions  of  the  several  parts  (Anim.  Physiol. 
§  439,  and  Zoology,  §  53,  and  Figs.  35  and  36).  In  the 
lowest  MoUusca  we  find  but  a  single  ganglion,  which  seems  in 
some  degree  to  combine  all  the  functions  just  mentioned,  but  to 
be  particularly  connected  with  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

946.  The  MoUusca  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  vora- 
cious ;  and  are  not  particular  in  their  selection  of  food.  It  is  in 
those  which  possess  most  power  of  locomotion,  that  we  see  (as 
might  be  expected)  the  greatest  exercise  of  choice  ;  those  which 
are  dependent  for  their  aliment  upon  the  casual  supplies  brought 
by  the  sea,  being  obliged  to  take  what  they  can  thus  get. 
Their  digestive  apparatus  is  always  highly  developed.  We 
uniformly  meet  with  a  large  liver ;  and  frequently  with  salivary 
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glands,  and  organs  of  mastication.  There  is  freqaentif  a  coln- 
plete  gizzard,  or  mascalar  stomach,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
food,  when  this  is  not  acccomplished  in  the  mouth ;  and  the 
intestinal  tuhe  is  often  of  considerable  length,  and  much  conyo- 
Inted,  or  rolled  together.  The  blood  is  colonrless  or  nearly  so ; 
and  circulates,  in  all  Mollnsks,  in  a  regular  system  of  arteries 
and  veins,  issuing  from  a  heart,  which  is  usually  muscular  or 
nearly  so,  and  possessed  of  two  cavities,  one  of  them  a  receiving 
cavity  or  aurieU^  and  the  other  an  impelling  cavity,  or  ventricle 

(Anim.  Physiol.  §  257). 
The  accompanying  figure 
'  will  give  an  idea  of  the  usual 
mode  in  which  the  Circula- 
tion is  carried  on  in  this  snb- 
kingdom.  The  blood  (which 
has  returned  from  the  gills 
in  an  aerated  state)  is  pro- 
pelled, by  the  ventricle,  a, 
through  the  main  systemic 
artery,  b  ;  after  passing 
through  the  capillaries  of 
the  system,  it  is  collected 
by  the  systemic  veins,  /, 
into  a  large  trunk,  which 
again  subdivides  into  the 
branchial  arteries,  ^;  these 
p,«.e»u-c,.»cuuAT«oAPPARATu.oFDaR«^  couvcy  thc  blood,  nowren. 

a.yentrlcle;  ft,  main  artery  or  aorU;  c,  auri-    dered  venous,  to  the  gills,  e, 
<de ;<(, branchial  reins ;  e,Tc«el8 of  the gilln;        i  •.     •  .    j  . 

/.>y»temio veins :  y.branohiai arteries :  ik.  ^herc   it  IS    aerated;    and 
*«»**<''>^  after  returning  thence  by  the 

branchial  veins,  d,  it  enters  the  auricle,  c,  whence  it  passes 
again  into  the  ventricle,  a. — ^The  Respiration  of  Mollusks  is  almost 
always  aquatic  ;  being  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  gills,  which  expose 
a  large  surface  of  blood  to  the  water  at  once.  These  gills  are 
sometimes  altogether  exterior  to  the  body  (Fig.  679) ;  sometimes 
they  are  enclosed  between  folds  of  the  mantle  (Fig.  674) ;  and 
sometimes  the  respiratory  surface  is  altogether  internal    In  this 
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last  case  it  may  be  so  disposed  as  to  admit  the  flow  of  water 
introduced  from  without  oyer  its  surface,  as  we  shall  see  among 
the  Tunicated  Mollnsks ;  or  it  may  be  adapted  to  expose  the 
blood  to  the  influence  of  air,  as  is  the  case  among  the  Terrestrial 
Gasteropods  (the  Snail,  Slug,  and  their  allies),  which  are  the 
only  M ollusca  not  aquatic. 

947.  In  the  classification  of  the  Moliusca,  the  system  of 
Lamarck  will  be  generally  followed,  with  some  modifications 
rendered  necessary  by  the  researches  of  others.  The  Sub- 
Kingdom  may  be  first  divided,  like  that  of  Articnlata,  into  two 
principal  sections ; — ^the  first  including  all  those  which  have  a 
distinct  hsad^  or  (in  other  words)  which  have  the  mouth  situated 
on  a  prominent  part  of  the  body,  furnished  with  organs  of  special 
sense  ; — the  second  comprehending  those  in  which  no  such  head 
exists,  the  mouth  not  being  capable  of  being  projected  beyond 
the  body,  and  no  organs  of  special  sense  being  present.  The 
former  may  be  termed  Cephalaugy  and  the  latter  Ac^hdUnu 
(or  headless)  Mollusks.  The  Cephalous  MoUusks  are  usually 
divided  into  the  three  following  classes : — 

I.  Cephalopoda,  which  have  feet  or  tentacula  arranged  in  a 
circular  manner  around  the  head,  as  in  the  CuUU-JUh  tribe. 
In  this  group  we  find  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Yertebrata. 

IL  Pteropoda,  a  small  but  interesting  dass,  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  a  pair  of  wing-like  expansions  of  the  mantle, 
which  serve  as  fins,  and  enable  them  to  swim  with  great  velocitj. 

III.  Gasteropoda,  the  most  extensive  group  of  the  Sub-King- 
dom, have  a  single  foot,  or  muscular  disc  for  locomotion,  formed 
by  a  thickening  of  the  mantle  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 
The  animals  of  the  two  preceding  classes  are  entirely  marine ;  there 
are  species  among  these  which  live  in  freshwater,  and  even  on  land. 

With  the  Gasteropoda  we  also  place  the  aberrant  group  of 
Hetbropoda,  which  has  been  regarded  by  many  authors  as 
forming  a  distinct  class.  The  animab  composing  it  are  especially 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  foot ;  which,  instead  of  being  a 
horizontal  disc,  is  compressed  vertically,  so  as  to  form  a  fin, 
which  is  turned  upwards,  instead  of  being  situated  below  the  body. 

948.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  Classes,  we  observe  a  consider- 
able variation  in  regard  to  the  relative  size,  and  even  the  very 
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existence,  of  the  Shell ;  for,  whilst  there  are  some  species  in  all  of 
them  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  this  protection  (such  being 
called  naked  Mollusks),  there  are  others  which  possess  it  in  a 
slight  degree,  having  it  generally  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the 
mantle  ;  whilst  in  others,  again,  it  completely  envelopes  the  body 
when  they  desire  to  withdraw  tliemsdves  under  its  protection. 
In  nearly  every  case,  the  Shell,  where  it  exists,  is  Univalve.-^ 
In  the  Acephalous  Mollusks,  we  find  two  distinct  groups  ;  in  the 
first  of  which  the  shell  b  always  present ;  whilst  in  the  second  it 
is  invariably  absent.  The  first  is  therefore  named  Conchiferaus, 
or  shell-bearing  ;  and  the  latter  Tufdcatedy — the  shell  being 
replaced  by  a  leathery  or  membranous  tunic.  The  Conchiferous 
Acephala,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  Bivalve  shells  ;  and 
they  are  again  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  respiratory  organs. 

lY.  Lamellibranchiata,  having  the  gills  arranged  in  four 
lameUa,  or  riband-shaped  folds,  which  run  parallel  to  the  edges 
of  the  sheU.     To  this  group  belong  all  the  ordinary  Bivalves. 

y.  Palliobranchiata,  having  the  respiratory  surface  formed 
by  the  mantle  itself.  The  animals  of  these  shells  differ  in  several 
other  important  particulars  from  the  preceding.  This  class  is 
very  small  at  present,  in  comparison  with  the  other  Bivalves  ; 
but  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Bivalve  Mollusks  seems  to  have  belonged  to  it. 

VI.  TuNiCATA,  a  group  including  all  those  Acephalous  Mol- 
lusks which  are  destitute  of  a  shell.  In  this  class  we  find  many 
points  of  structure  which  lead  us  towards  the  Zoophytes.  The 
Tunicata  really  differ  in  many  important  particulars  from  most 
of  the  other  Mollusca,  especially  in  the  very  slight  development 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  consists  of  a  single  ganglion,  situ- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  the  oesophagus,  and  giving  off*  nerves  in  vari- 
ous directions.  In  this  respect,  they  agree  with  a  curious  group 
until  recently  placed  amongst  the  Zoophytes,  but  which  are  now 
proved  to  belong  to  the  Mollusks,  of  which  they  form  a  seventh  class. 

YII.  PoLTZOA,  a  group  of  minute  compound  animals,  each 
residing  in  a  distinct  cell,  and  furnished  with  ciliated  tentacles 
surrounding  the  mouth.  The  Polyzoa  and  Tunicata  form  the 
subdivision  MoUuscoida  of  some  authors. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  CEPHALOPODA. 

949.  The  Cephalopoda  unqaestionablj  constitute  the  group 
of  highest  oiganisation  in  the  MolluaiQous  sub-kingdom.  They 
are  characterised  bj  the  possession  of/ee^  or  locomotive  organs, 
around  the  head ;  whence  their  name  is  derired.  But  these  feet 
have  no  analogy  either  with  the  fleshy  disc  of  the  Gasteropods, 
or  with  the  feet  of  Articulata  or  Vertebrata.  They  are,  in  fact, 
prolonged  tentacula,  or  lips.  In  the  Nautilus  (Fig.  648),  which 
approaches  the  nearest  to  Grasteropoda,  they  are  very  numerous, 
afid  are  evidently  feeble  as  instruments  of  prehension  ;  whilst 
they  would  seem,  from  the  distribution  of  their  nerves,  to  be 
more  concerned  in  sensation.  In  some  of  the  Cephalopoda  the 
feet  are  much  prolonged,  and  of  great  power  ;  and  are  evidendj 
very  important  organs  both  of  locomotion  and  prehension  (Fig. 
643).  But  in  those  forms  which  approach  most  nearly  to 
Fishes,  we  find  them  again  greatly  reduced  in  size,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  elongation  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is  by  the  latter,  and 

the  fin-like  expansions  with 
which  it  is  provided,  that 
progression  is  then  chiefly 
accomplished  (Fig.  640). 
no.64o^At.AXAKY.  ^hero    are  Fishes  which 

possess  tentacular  prolong- 
ations of  the  lips,  evidently  analogous  to  the  arms  of  the  Cepha- 
lopoda ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  points  by  which 
a  transition  is  effected  between  these  two  classes.  In  many 
species  of  this  class  one  of  the  arms  of  the  male  is  singularly 
modified  and  rendered  subordinate  to  the  business  of  reproduc- 
tion ;  in  the  Argonaut  and  Tremoctopus^  this  arm  is  even  thrown 
off  by  its  owner,  when  it  attaches  itself  to  the  female,  and  exhi- 
bits so  much  vitality  that  it  was  until  recently  described  as  a 
parasitic  worm,  under  the  name  of  Hectocotylus.  The  Nautilus  is 
the  only  one  amongst  existing  Cephalopoda,  in  which  the  prin- 
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cipal  part  of  the  body  is  contained  within  a  shell.  Animals  of 
this  kind  were  formerly  much  more  abundant.  At  present  the 
naked  species,  as  they  are  termed — in  which  the  shell  is  rudi- 
mentary, and  is  inclosed  between  folds  of  the  mantle  instead  of 
being  external  to  the  body — are  the  chief  inhabitants  of  our 
seas.  In  some  of  these,  the  shell  still  retains  considerable  size 
and  density,  as  the  common  pounce-bone ;  but  in  the  long  slender 
species,  which  swim  by  the  movements  of  the  whole  body,  it  is 
necessarily  flexible ;  and  here  we  find  it  very  narrow,  and  com- 
posed of  a  light  homy  substance,  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a  feather. 

950.  The  trunk  of  these  animals  is  inclosed  in  the  mantle ; 
which  is  shaped  like  a  bag,  sometimes  nearly  spherical,  some- 
times more  or  less 
elongated ;  inclosing 
all  the  viscera,  and  < 
being  only  open  in 
front  (Fig.  641,  o). 
The  head,  projecting 
from  this  opening,  is 
round,  and  generally 
provided  with  two 
large  eyes,  of  a  struc- 
ture very  similar  to 
those  of  Yertebrated 
animals.  The  month 
is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of 
arms;  and  is  armed 
with  a  pair  of  homy 

mandibles,  which  have  very  much  the  form  of  the  Parrot's  beak 
— The  arms  are  sometimes  all  of  equal  length,  as  in  the  Octopm 
(Fig.  645)  ;  and  sometimes  two  are  much  longer  than  the  rest, 
as  in  the  Calamary. — Cephalopods  are  essentially  aquatic,  and 
breathe  therefore  by  gills.  These  organs  are  concealed  beneath 
the  mantle  in  a  particular  cavity  (Fig.  641 },  the  waiis  ox  w:iich 
dilate  and  contract  alternately,  and  which  communicates  witli 


Pio.  641.— GiuA  or  Poulp. 
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the  exterior  by  two  openings— one  like  a  slit  (o)  for  the  entrance 
of  the  water — the  other,  for  the  exit  of  water  and  excrements, 
formed  like  a  tube  or  funnel  {t).  "By  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
the  water  through  this  funnel,  most  of  the  Cephalopoda  are  able 
to  swim,  tail  foremost,  with  considerable  rapidity.  Each  gill  (b) 
18  shaped  like  a  prolonged  pyramid ;  and  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  membranous  lamellse,  placed  transversely,  and  fixed  on 
both  sides  of  a  central  stalk.  The  number  of  gills  varies ;  and  this 
difference  is  characteristic  of  two  great  divisions,  of  which  this 
Class  is  composed.  In  the  Poulp,  Cuttle-fish,  and  Calamary,  there 
exists  but  a  single  pair  ;  whilst  in  the  Nautilus  there  are  two. 

951.  The  heart  is  situated  between  the  gills,  on  the  median 
line  of  the  body,  and  is  composed  of  a  single  ventricle  only  (c. 
Fig.  642).     The  blood  from  the  gills  flows  into  this  ventricle 
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FIO.  642.— OSOANS  Of  CmCVLATIOir  AXli  RBBPZ&aTIOM  XH  CUTTLS-FI8H. 

by  branchial  veins  {vb\  whose  openings  are  provided  with  valves ; 
it  then  enters  the  arteries  {as^  b\  which  spring  from  this  organ, 
and  is  distributed  into  the  body.  This  liquid  then  returns  into 
a  large  vena  cava  (w)  ;  which,  when  arrived  near  the  heart, 
divides  itself  into  two  branches  {ab)  to  enter  the  gills  ;  lastljj 
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these  Teasels,  when  arriyed  at  the  base  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
generally  present  remarkable  dilatations  {cb\  interwoven  with 
muscular  fibres,  so  as  to  form  two  contractile  reservoirs,  perform- 
ing the  fanctfons  of  pulmonary  hearts.  This  arrangement  is 
observable  in  all  Cephalopoda  with  two  gills  ;  but  does  not  exist 
in  those  which  are  provided  with  four.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
a  transition-form  between  the  heart  of  the  lower  Mollusca,  which 
is  altogether  systemic  (§  946)  ;  and  that  of  Fishes,  which  is  en- 
tirely respiratory  (§  555). 

952.  The  digestive  apparatus  is  very  complicated.  The 
mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  lip  ;  and  the  parrot-like  jaws 
are  put  in  motion  by  powerful  muscles.  There  are  well-developed 
salivary  glands,  several  stomachs,  and  a  voluminous  liver ;  the 
intestine  terminates  in  the  branchial  cavity,  at  the  base  of  the 
funnel  by  which  the  water  is  ejected,  and  communicates  with  a 
very  singular  secreting  organ,  which,  in  the  dibranchiaie  (two- 
gilled)  Cephalopods,  produces  an  abundance  of  a  black  liquor, 
commonly  termed  its  ink.  The 
duct  of  this  gland  opens  near 
the  anus ;  and,  when  the  ani- 
mal is  in  danger,  it  expels  this  I 
liquid  through  the  funnel  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  hide  it 
from  the  view  of  its  enemies,  by 
mingling  with  the  surrounding 
water.  It  is  the  ink  of  one  of 
these  animals,  the  Cuttle-fish, 
which  is  employed  in  paint- 
ing, under  the  name  of  Sepia ; 
and  several  authors  look  upon 
Indian  Ink  as  an  analogous  sub- 
stance. The  four-gilledCephalo- 
pods  present  nothing  of  this  kind. 

953.  The  arrangement  of  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  which  are 

fixed  around  the  mouth,  varies  in  difierent  divisions.     In  the 
two-gilled  Cephalopods,  there  is  a  crown  of  large  fleshy  tenta- 
cula,  whose  internal  surface  is  provided  with  suckers,  by  means  of 
VOL.  n.  B  B 
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which  the  animsl  fixes  itsdf  with  great  force  to  any  body  which 
it  embraces.  In  the  Poulp  we  find  eight  of  these  appendages, 
and  in  the  Cattle-fish  ten.  Sometimes  two  of  them  are  ezpai.deci 
into  flfittened  mem- 
branes, as  in  the  Ar- 
gonaut (Fig.  646) ; 
or  are  elongated  so  as 
to  become  /Uifrrm^ 
or  threadlULC,  as  in 
the  Ccdamaryj  and 
particnlarly  in  the 
Loligoptu  (Fig. 
643).  In  the  fonr- 
gilled  Cephalopoda 
these  appendagesare 
quite  slender,  and 
unprovided  with 
suckers;  but  they 
are  extremely  nu- 
merous (Fig.  648). 
964.  Most  Mol- 
lusca  of  this  dass 
are  remarkable  for 
the  development  and 
perfection  of  their 
eyes,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly like  those 
of  Yertebrated  ani- 
mals. Many  possess 
also  an  apparatus 
for  Hearing;  but 
this  organ  is  reduced 
to  a  little  membra- 
nous sac  repre- 
senting the  Testi- 
bule,  and  receiving 
a  nerve  (Animal 
Physiol.    §  512).     Lastly,  the  nervous  system  of  these  aninmis 


Fio.  644.— «,  nervoiM  collar  embnoliig  the  craopbagua, 
the  paaiage  of  which  is  marked  by  the  briatle  i ;  c,  ner- 
voua  maee,  apparently  analogona  to  the  Cerehram  of 
Vertebrata.  Ihnn  whooe  under  >Ide  proceed  connecting 
oovda  to  two  ganglia  altuated  in  fhmt,  which  send  nerrea 
to  the  mouth,  lipa,  pharynx,  A:c ;  b,  *«"fa*^*1ar  ganglia, 
sending  nerves  to  the  arms ;  o,  optic  nerves ;  y,  sub-oeso* 
phageal  ganglion ;  v,  great  nerve  of  the  viscera,  of  which 
one  of  the  branches  poasesses  an  elongated  ganglion,  r, 
and  enters  the  gills ;  m,  another  branoh»  having  the  same 
origin,  and  furnished  with  a  star-ahaped  gMgiton^  s,  that 
I  to  the  mantle. 
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k  more  eomplioated  than  that  of  other  Mollusks;  and  the  difierent 
ganglia,  ntuated  around  the  OBSophagua,  tend  more  to  unite  in  a 
single  maas.  The  nervons  collar  thus  formed  is  composed  of  a 
pair  of  cephalic  ganglia,  whence  originate  the  optic  nenres ;  of  a 
pair  of  ganglia,  situated  more  in  front,  hut  heneath  the  oesopha- 
gns,  and  furnishing  the  tentacula  with  nenres ;  lastly,  of  a  pair 
of  thoracic  ganglia,  supplying  the  mantle  with  nerves,  and 
sending  backwards  two  cords  on  each  side,  which  are  themselves 
furnished  with  ganglia,  whence  proceed  nerves  thai  supply  the 
mantle,  gills,  heart,  &c.  It  is  evident  from  this  description, 
that  the  nervous  system  of  the  Gephalopods  approaches  that  of 
the  lower  Fishes  in  many  particulars;  especially  in  the  almost 
complete  concentration  of  the  nervous  centres  in  ^e  region  of  the 
bead,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  rudiments  of.  a  cerebral  mAss. 
If  the*  cords  that  proceed  backwards  from  the  sub-cssophageal 
ganglion  had  been  united  on  the  central  line,  instead  of  diverging 
from  each  other,  they  would  have  presented  a  strong  analogy  in 
position,  as  well  as  in  function,  to  the  Spinal  Cord  of  Yertebnkta. 
955.  Cephalopoda  are  almost  exclusively  marine  in  thw 
habits;  only  a  few  of  them,  such  as  the  Oetoput  or  Poulp 
(Fig.  645),  ever  quitting  the  water  to  prowl  along  the  shore  in 
search  of  food.  When  thus  moving,  they  walk  in  what  may  be 
considered  an  inverted  position ;  the  mouth  being  downwards, 
and  the  opposite. extremity  of  the  body  being  directed  upwards. 
When  swimming,  the  Poulp  moves  backwards  through  the 
water,  propelHng  itself  by  the  alternate  contractions  and  exten* 
sions  of  the  circular  fin,  which  unites  the  bases  of  the  arms.  But 
the  long  sl0ndel^bodied  Calamaries  (Fig.  640),  in  which  the  arms 
are  short,  swim  much  more  after  the  manner  of  Fishes ;  striking 
the  water,  by  means  of  the  fin-like  expansions  of  the  mantle 
along  the  back  and  abdomen,  with  such  force  as  occasionally  to 
raise  themselves  out  of  the  water.  The  Nautilus  (Fig.  648) 
seems  more  limited  in  regard  to  its  means  of  locomotion ;  since 
its  arms  are  not  long  enough  to  serve  as  efficient  instruments  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  has  no  other  means,  except  a  fleshy  disc, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  Gasteropods,  and  which  enables  the  ' 
animal  to  crawl  along  solid  surfaces  in  an  inverted  position* 
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966.  The  animals  of  this  Chiss  are  extremely  vonuaoos  in 
their  habits ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  devour  anything  but  animal 
food.  They  chiefly  prey  upon  small  Fishes  and  Cmstacea ;  and 
seem  especially  destined  to  restrain  the  too  rapid  multiplioation 
of  the  latter.  Winding  its  arms  around  the  body  and  limbs  of 
even  a  powerful  Crab,  and  securing  them  all  by  fixing  its  suckers 
upon  their  surfaces,  the  CutUe-fish  can  pick  the  shell  to  pieces 
with  its  powerful  mandibles,  and  extract  the  contained  flesh, 
without  fear  of  injury  ;~-an  action  which  no  animal  of  any 
other  Class  could  attempt.  The  firm  armour,  and  powerful 
crushing  jaws,  of  the  more  ancient  Fishes,  might  hare  enabled 
thmn  likewise  to  feed  upon  Cmstacea;  but  no  such  Fishes  now 
exist  The  Common  Cuttle-fish,  and  the  Calamaries  or  Squids, 
are  often  very  troublesome  to  fishermen,  by  following  shoals  of 
fish  into  the  nets,  devouring  large  quantities  of  them,  and  'watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  dart  away  before  they  can  ihemsdves  be 
seized.  In  their  turn,  they  become  the  prey  of  the  larger  Fish 
and  of  Cetacea.  They  are  much  used  as  baits  in  the  Newfound- 
land Cod  Fishery ;  and  in  the  stomachs  of  the  smaller  Cetaoea 
great  numbers  of  the  undigested  homy  Mandibles  are  frequently 
found,  indicating  (of  course)  that  at  least  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  the  Cuttle-fish  have  been  devoured  by  them. — Some 
species  of  this  class  attain  a  oonuderable  siae.  The  OnyckoteuihUf 
the  suckers  on  whose  two  long  arms  are  fumished  with  hooks  at 
their  edges,  has  been  known  to  attain  the  length  of  six  feet ;  and 
it  is  much  dreaded  by  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  attacked  by  it,  when  diving  for  shell-fish. 

957.  The  Class  of  Cephalopoda  may  be  divided  into  two 
Orders,  according  to  tlie  number  of  the  gills  (§  950) ; — the 
DiBBAifCHiATA,  or  two-gUUdj  including  the  Cuttle-fish,  Argo- 
naut, and  their  allies,  having  only  one  pair  of  those  organs ; — 
and  the  Tbtrabramohiata,  or  fimr-giUed^  including  only  the 
true  Nautilus  among  the  existing  Cephalopoda,  but  comprehend- 
ing a  vast  number  of  species  now  extinct,  possessing  four  of 
those  organs.  The  ktter  of  these  Orders  is  the  one  most  allied 
to  the  Gasteropoda,  both  in  the  stracture  of  the  shell,  and  in  the 
conformation  of  the  animal. 
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958.  The  species  of  the  Dibranchiate  Order  are  eztremelj 
numerous  ;  and  they  frequent  e^erj  part  of  the  ocean,  from  the 
arctic  to  the  equatorial  regions,  some  preferring  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  shores,  whilst  others  are  found  only  in  the  open  sea. 
Kone  of  them  possess  more  than  ten  arms,  and  a  part  have  only 
eight;  the  latter  are  considered  as  forming  the  highest  group, 
being  the  most  removed  from  the  Tetrabranchiate  Order.  In 
only  one  genus,  the  Argonauta^  do  we  find  the  body  inclosed  in 
an  external  shell ;  in  all  the  rest,  the  shell,  or  that  which  repre- 
sents it,  is  internal,  or  rather  is  included  between  two  folds  of 
the  mantle  ;  and  it  serves  rather  as  an  organ  of  support,  than  as 
a  protection  to  the  animal 

959.  The  Octopod,  or  eight-footed  section  of  the  Order,  includes 
two  families, — the  Octopodidjc,  or  PoulpSy  and  the  Abgonauti- 
j>M,  or  Argonauts,  In  the  former  the  body  is  naked,  the  internal 
shell  is  rudimentary,  and  none  of  the  arms  are  expanded  at 
the  apex  into  broad  webs.     To  this  family  belongs  the  com- 
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mon  Octopus  or  Ponlp  (Fig.  645),  which  is  abundant  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally  met  with 
on  oar  own  shores.      This  animal  is  the  Polypus  of  ancient 
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Nataralists ;  who  were  quite  unaoqaainted  witl^  the  animals  to 
which  the  name  is  now  restricted.  (Indeed  this  name  was  first 
conferred  on  the  Hydra  and  its  allies,  on  account  of  their  simi- 
larity in  form,  and  in  the  position  of  their  prehensile  arms  or 
feet,  to  the  animal  previonsly  known  under  that  appellation.) 
The  common  Poulp  has  arms  mx  times  the  length  of  its  body  ; 
and  each  of  these  is  furnished  with  120  pairs  of  sucken.  Every 
sucker  is  composed  of  a  circular  adhesive  disc  composed  of  a 
muscular  membrane ;  this  has  a  thick  fleshy  circumference,  and 
presents  a  number  of  lines  radiating  towards  the  circular  orifice 
of  an  inner  cavity,  situated  beneath  the  central  part  of  the  disc.' 
In  this  cavity  is  a  moveable  circular  piston ;  which,  when  the 
sucker  is  not  in  action,  appears  level  with  the  circular  aperture; 
but  which,  when  the  disc  is  closely  applied  to  any  object,  is 
strongly  drawn  back,  so  as  to  increase  the  siie  of  the  cavity  and 
produce  a  vacuum  in  it ; — forming,  in  fact,  an  ur-pump  of  the 
most  precise  and  beautiful  construction.  When  the  animal 
releases  its  hold,  it  relaxes  the  muscles  that  drew  back  the 
piston ;  and  the  vacuum  is  then  made  to  cease.  The  whole 
apparatus  might  be  compared  to  a  boy's  leather-sucker,  with  an 
exhausting  sjrringe  fitted  to  its  centre. 

960.  It  may  be  noticed,  as  a  curious  example  of  reflex  action, 
that  the  nervous  trunk  supplying  each  arm  of  the  Octopus,  is 
furnished  with  a  series  of  ganglia,  corresponding  in  number  and 
position  with  the  suckers.  A  part  of  the  trunk  passes  over  the 
whole  series  of  ganglia  vrithout  entering  them,—- precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ventral  cord  of  the  Articolata  ( Anim.  Physiol. 
§  442)  ;  and  this  sends  branches  into  each  sucker,  so  as  directly 
to  convey  to  them  the  influence  of  the  cephalic  ganglia,  and  thus 
to  cause  them  all  to  contract  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  sucker  receives  nervous  filaments  firom  its  own 
ganglion ;  and  may  be  made  to  contract,  when  stimulated  to  do 
so,  by  the  contact  of  a  solid  substance,  even  though  the  arm  is 
entirely  separated  from  the  body.  Hence,  when  a  Cuttle-fish 
has  fixed  itself  upon  any  animal,  it  may  be  cut  into  pieces  wiih« 
out  the  suckers  relaxing  their  hold ;  since  the  muscles  of  every 
sucker  are  called  into  action  by  the  reflex  properties  of  its  owi| 
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ganglion  alone.     The  conformation  now  described  is  common  to 
the  whole  Order. 

961.  In  r^ard  to  the  Ponlp  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  "  there  is  something  strange  and  uncoath  in  the  aspect  of 
this  creature  ;  its  long  flexible  arms  moving  and  curling  in  all 
directions  ;  and  its  large  eyes,  whiah  stare  with  fixed  gase, 
rendering  it  even  repulsive.''  Even  a  cursory  observer  would  pre- 
dict it  to  be  ferocious  and  carnivorous  ;  and  its  actual  character 
harmonises  with  its  appearance.  Woe  to  the  Fish  that  is 
infolded  within  the  tenacious  grasp  of  its  arms.  Resistance  is 
vain  ;  for  the  suckers  adhere  with  such  tenacity,  that  they  may 
sooner  be  wrenched  off  than  unfixed.  Closer  and  closer  to  the 
mouth  is  the  victim  brought ;  until,  being  firmly  secured  as  in  a 
vice,  the  work  of  demolition  commences. — ^Although  the  largest 
OciopodSf  of  which  we  have  any  account  that  is  entirely  free  from 
doubt,  did  not  measure  above  4  feet  between  the  ends  of  the  arms ; 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe  confidently  assert,  that  much  larger  ones  are  to  be  met 
with.  These  are  said  to  extend  their  arms  out  of  the  water,  and 
thus  to  lay  hold  of  men,  or  of  the  masts  of  small  vessels.  The 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  are 
said  to  affirm,  that  Cuttle-fish  are  of^n  seen  two  fathoms 
(12  feet)  broad  over  their  centre^  with  arms  nine  fathoms 
(54  feet  long)  ;  and  are  stated  to  provide  themselves  with  axes, 
whenever  they  go  out  in  boats,  from  their  fear  of  being  seized 
by  these  monsters.  Allowing  for  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
in  these  accounts,  it  is  still  probable  that  Octopods  exist  in  the 
open  sea,  of  much  larger  size  than  any  with  which  we  are 
familiarly  acquainted. 

962.  The  Abgonautidjb  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
Octopod  Cephalopoda  by  their  possession  of  an  external  shell  and 
by  the  wide  dilatation  of  two  of  their  arms.  A  well-known 
species  is  the  ArgantnUoj  commonly  called  the  "  Paper-Naud- 
lus,"  from  the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  its  shell  As  the  ani« 
mal  has  little  in  common  with  the  true  Nautilus,  it  would  be 
much  better  if  the  latter  designation  were  entirely  abandoned, 
and  that  of  <<  Argonaut  **  substituted  for  it    The  shell  is  not 
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chambered,  as  in  the  true  Nautilus ;  but  possesses  one  spiral 
cavity,  into  which  the  animal  can  withdraw  itself  entirely.    The 
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animal,  however,  has  no  muscular  attachment  to  its  shell ;  whence 
it  has  been  supposed  bj  many  NatunUists  to  be  a  parasitic  in- 
habitant, which  had  taken  up  its  abode  within  it ;  the  shell, 
from  its  resembknce  to  that  of  the  Carmaria  (Fig.  682)  being 
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imagined  to  have  heen  really  formed  by  an  animal  allied  to  that 
genus.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  by  the  interesting  ex* 
periments  of  Madame  Power  (who  has  kept  a  number  of  these 
animals  in  a  kind  of  cage  inclosed  from  the  sea  in  the  bay  of 
Messina),  that  the  shell  increases  regularly  with  the  growth  of 
the  animal ;  and  that  the  Mollnsk  possesses  the  power  of  repair- 
ing the  shell  when  injured,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  its 
original  formation  ;  whence  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist,  that 
the  Argonaut  is  the  real  constructor  of  it 

963.  Of  the  eight  arms  of  the  Argonaut,  six  taper  gradually 
towards  the  extremities  ;  but  two  are  expanded  into  wide  mem- 
branous  flaps.  From  very  early  times,  this  animal  has  been 
reputed  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  using  its  arms  as  oars, 
and  spreading  these  expanded  membranes  as  sails,  so  as  to  be 
wafted  along  by  the  wind.  But  it  is  now  known  by  accurate 
observation  of  the  living  animal,  that  this  is  altogether  a  fiction 
(though  an  interesting  one) ;  and  that  the  expanded  membranes 
are  spread  over  the  sides  of  the  shell,  meeting  along  its  keel  or 
edge,  and  completely  inclosing  it.  It  is  by  these,  indeed,  and 
not  by  the  surface  of  the  body  itself,  that  the  calcareous  secre- 
tion is  poured  out,  for  the  enlargement  or  reparation  of  the  dhelL 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  double  row  of  suckers  along 
the  edge  of  each  of  the  expanded  arms  ;  and  by  these  suckers 
they  are  held  in  close  contact  with  each  other  along  the  keel  of 
the  shelL  When  the  animal  withdraws  its  whole  body  into  the 
shell,  the  exterior  of  the  latter  is  about  half  uncovered,  the  ex- 
panded arms  also  being  partly  drawn  in.  By  the  action  of  the 
arms,  and  the  expulsion  of  water  from  its  branchial  chamber,  the 
Argonaut  can  swim  backwards  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Octopods  ;  and  it  can  also  creep  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

964.  The  Decapod  section,  which,  besides  the  eight  ordinary 
arms,  has  two  longer  and  slenderer  ones,  usually  denominated 
tentacles,  presents  many  points  of  approach  to  the  Tetrabranchi* 
ate  Order.  This  affinity  is  indicated,  not  merely  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  the  external  arms,  but  by  their  smaller  sise 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  by  the  frequent  development  of  a 
second  row  of  small  tentacula  within  the  others,  and  by  several 
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internal  characters,  especiallj  the  development  of  a  chambered 
shell,  of  which  we  find  some  traces  in  most  of  the  different  forms 
included  in  it.  Of  the  three  great  families  into  which  this  groap 
maj  be  divided,  the  LoLiQiDiE,  commonlj  known  as  Calamarie9 
or  Sqtddiy  are  distinguished  by  their  elongated  bodies,  with  the 
fins  confined  to  the  apex,  and  bj  the  homy  nature  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  shell,  which  consists  of  a  slender  stem,  and  two 
lateral  dilatations,  giving  it  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  feather, 
whence  the  name  oipen  is  usually  applied  to  it.  The  arms,  and 
especially  the  two  tentacles,  are  generally  of  considerable  length, 
sometimes  very  long*  In  Chiroteuthis  (Fig.  648),  the  tentacles 
are  sometimes  six  times  as  long  as  the  body.  The  Calamaries 
are  all  active,  and  swim  rapidly.  To  this  family  belongs  the 
LoUgo  (Fig.  640),  already  sevex^  times  referred  to ;  small  spe** 
cimens  of  this  genus  are  frequently  left  on  the  beach  by  the  tide 
6n  our  coasts,  but  the  species  are  essentially  inhabitants  of  the 
open  sea.  In  the  Onychoteuihis  the  clubbed  extremities  of  the 
tentacles  are  armed  with  hooks,  and  the  animals  are  said  to  em- 
ploy the  small  suckers  with  which  the  bases  of  the  clubs  are 
furnished,  to  unite  them  at  this  point,  so  as  to  form  a  pair  of 
grasping  forceps  with  which  they  seize  their  prey. — The  Sepu- 
r>My  or  true  CutiU-Jish^  are  stouter  in  their  form  than  the  Gala*' 
tnaries,  and  their  bodies  are  bordered  throughout  on  each  side 
with  a  fin.  The  internal  shell  is  a  calcareous,  laminated,  cellu-* 
lar  plate  (the  pounce^bone^  which  may  be  picked  up  on  every 
coast),  usually  presenting  an  indistinctly  chambered  apex.  The 
common  Sepia^  from  which  the  CuUU'JUh  hone  of  the  shops  is 
derived,  is  a  native  of  British  seas.  The  bone  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  but  is  now  employed  only  for  the  formation  of 
pounces.  The  nK)st  evident  approach  to  the  tetrabranchiate  forms 
amongst  the  living  Cephalopoda  of  the  present  order,  is  made  by 
the  curious  little  family  of  the  Spiri7lidje,  of  which  a  few  spe- 
cies exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates, 
where  their  singular  shells  may  be  picked  up  on  almost  every 
sandy  shore.  These  sheUs  are  spiral,  with  the  whorls  separate, 
and  the  interior  divided  into  several  chambers  by  little  trans- 
verse partitions,  which  are  penetrated  by  a  slender  siphon  run- 
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hing  along  the  smaller  carve  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Ammo^ 
nites  (Fig.  649).  This  structare,  as  we  shall  see,  is  very  much 
like  that  prevailing  amongst  the  species  of  the  following  order, 
and  which  will  be  explained  hereafter ;  but  the  shelly  instead  of 
being  external,  is  completely  enclosed  within  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body  of  the  animaL 

965.  With  this  order  we  are  also  to 
associate  an  extremely  interesting  fami- 
ly, that  of  the  BelemnUes^  whose  remains 
abound  in  several  of  the  older  rocks,  es- 
pecially the  Lias  and  Oolite.  The  shell 
consists  of  a  conical-chambered  portion, 
implanted  (as  it  were)  into  a  corre- 
sponding hollow  of  a  long  solid  sheath, 
tapering  to  a  point  at  its  lower  extrem- 
ity (Fig.  647).  The  conical  chambered 
portion  extends  considerably  beyond  the 
hollow  of  the  stony  sheath  ;  but  the 
border  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
prolonged  forwards  in  a  homy  condition, 
so  as  still  to  envelope  the  ch^tmbered 
eone.  In  the  last  or  largest  chamber  of 
the  cone,  distinct  remains  of  an  ink-bag 
have  been  frequently  met  with  ;  from 
which  it  has  been  argued,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  resemblance  of  the 
shell  to  that  of  many  genera  allied  to  the 
true  Nautilus  and  belonging  to  the  7V- 
trabranchiate  group,  the  animal  must 
have  been  Dibranchiatey  and  must  have 
included  the  shell,  together  with  its  mas- 
sive sheath,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cuttle-fish  included  the 
pounce-bone.  This  argument  was  founded  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  Nautilus — the  only  Tetrabranchiate  Cephalopod  now  living 
— possesses  no  ink-bag  ;  its  power  of  withdrawing  the  body 
completely  into  its  shell,  rendering  such  a  means  of  protection 
unnecessary  :  and  its  justice  has  been  made  evident  by  the  dis- 
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eorerj  of  specimens  of  BelemniteSy  in  which  the  soft  parts  of  the 
imimal  tie  so  well  presenredf  as  to  enable  their  form  and  general 
stractore  to  be  distinctly  traced.  From  these  it  has  been  ascer- 
tainedy  that  the  arms  were  furnished  with  hooks,  as  in  the  Ony- 
choieuMt ;  and  that  the  bodj  had  a  pair  of  small  lateral  fins 
situated  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length.  From  the  weight  of 
its  dense  internal  shell,  the  Belenmite  may  be  supposed  to  have 
commonly  maintained  a  vertical  position  ;  and,  as  its  chambered 
portion  was  provided  with  a  siphunde  analogous  to  that  which 
we  find  in  the  NauHlui  (§  966\  the  animal  probably  had  the 
power  of  ascending  and  descending  in  the  water  with  facility* 
It  would  rise  swifUy  and  stealthily  to  fix  its  claws  in  the  belly 
of  a  fish  swimming  at  the  surface  above  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  as 
swiftly  dart  down  and  drag  its  prey  to  the  bottom,  and  devour  it. 
We  cannot  doubt  that,  like  the  hooked  Galan;iaries  of  the  present 
seas,  the  ancient  Belemnites  were  the  most  formidable  and  pre* 
daceous  of  their  class. 
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966.  From  the  remains  preserved  in  a  fossil  state,  the  Cepha* 
lopoda  of  this  Order  appear  to  have  been  formerly  most  abund- 
ant in  our  seas;  as  they  present  themselves  throughout  abnost 
all  marine  strata,  from  ihe  very  earliest  of  the  Palaeozoic  series^ 
to  those  of  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  Tet  some  causes,  of 
which  we  are  at  present  ignorant,  have  produced  the  almost 
entire  extinction  of  the  Order;  the  only  existing  representatives 
of  it  being  the  well-known  NauHlus  pompUiui^  or  Pearly  Nau- 
tilus, so  naified  from  the  nacreous  lining  of  its  shell,  and  two  or 
three  allied  species.  The  shell  of  the  Nautilus  is  well  known ; 
being  found  on  most  shores  between  the  tropics.  Of  the  animal 
which  constructs  it,  however.  Naturalists  had,  until  recently,  the 
most  vague  and  incorrect  ideas, — the  Nautilus  being  very  rarely 
met  with  in  the  living  state,  owing  to  its  being  an  inhabitant  of 
the  open  sea,  and  possessing  the  power  of  sinking  at  the  slightest 
alarm.    The  general  structure  of  the  shell,  which  may  be  taken 
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as  a  type  of  the  whole  group  of  chanUfered  ahellBf  will  be  evident 
from  the  accompanying  figure ;  which  represents  it  laid  open» 


no.  648.— PBAXLT  Naxtttlvs,  with  the  th^  Uld  open :  (,  tentaeala ;  «,  tannd ;  p,  hood ;  m, 
portion  of  mantle }  o,  eje ;  fp  liphon. 

Extemallj  it  presents  nothing  remarkable,  being  a  flattened 
spiral;  but  when  its  interior  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be 
divided  into  chambers,  bj  a  large  number  of  transverse  partitions 
of  shelly  matter.  The  outer  chamber  is  by  far  the  lai^est,  and 
to  this  the  body  of  the  animal  is  restricted ;  but  it  maintains  a 
connection  with  the  rest  by  means  of  a  membranous  tube,  called 
the  siphuncle  (^,  Fig.  648),  which  passes  down  through  a  per- 
foration near  the  centre  of  eacb  partition,  and  thus  penetrates 
even  to  the  innermost  and  smallest  chamber.  Although  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  Nautilus  cannot  (for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  specimens)  be  positively  stated,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  usual  period  for  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  shell,  the  animal  adds  to  the  edges  of  the  outer 
chamber,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  the  same  time  to  prolong  and 
widen  it;  and  that  it  then  throws  a  new  partition  across  its 
lower  or  inner  part,  so  as  to  form  an  additional  chamber.  Hence 
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die  nnmber  of  chambers  would  varj  in  different  Bpecimena, 
according  to  their  respeetiTe  agesp  and  the  consequent  number  of 
additions  thej  have  made  to  their  shells ;  and  this  is  found  to  be 
the  fact. 

967.  The  general  structure  of  the  animal  is  intermecUate 
between  that  of  the  Dibranchiate  Gephalopods  and  that  of  the 
Gasteropods.  The  tentacles  are  numerous,  amounting  to  more 
than  a  hundred ;  they  are  slender,  tapering,  and  retractile ;  and 
instead  of  being  furnished  with  suckers,  as  in  the  Ociopods  and 
Cuttle-fishes,  are  more  or  less  distinctly  annulated.  The  inner 
tentacles  are  called  labial  tentacles,  as  they  are  attached  to  a 
membrane  surrounding  the  mouth ;  the  sheaths  into  which  the 
outer  tentacles  are  retractile,  are  considered  to  be  analagous  to 
the  arms  of  the  dibranchiate  Gephalopods ;  and  the  dorsal  pair 
of  these  are  united  and  greatly  dilated,  so  as  to  form  a  broad 
hood,  which  serves  to  close  the  aperture  of  the  shell  when  the 
animal  is  retracted.  Of  the  habits  of  the  NautUiy  little  is  known. 
They  are  said  to  creep  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  probably 
feed  upon  the  Crustacea  which  they  find  there,  as  the  specimen 
dissected  by  Professor  Owen  contained  portions  of  a  small  crab. 
According  to  Bumphius,  they  are  sometimes  driven  up  from  the 
bottom  by  storms,  and  are  then  seen,  after  the  weather  has  again 
become  calm,  floating  in  troops  at  the  surface,  with  the  mouth  of 
the  shell  upwards.  The  power  of  rising  and  sinking  in  the 
water  at  pleasure  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Nautilus, 
but  its  possession  of  which  appears  to  be  very  doubtful,  has  been 
accounted  for  by  the  chambered  structure  of  its  shell ;  and  by  a 
power  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  possess,  of  dimnishing  its 
bulk,  by  forcing  water  from  thasac  which  surrounds  the  heart 
into  the  siphunde,-— or  allowing  it  to  be  expelled  from  that  tube 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  chambers,  when  it  desires  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  the  sod  parts  of  its  body.  If  such  increase 
and  decrease  in  bulk  could  be  effected  without  any  change  in 
the  weight  of  the  whole  mass,  it  would  be  caused  (according  to 
well-known  principles  of  Hydrostatics)  to  ascend  or  descend  in 
water ;  the  animal  with  its  shell  being  altogether  of  so  nearly 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  that  fluid,  that  a  very  slight 
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difference  in  this  respect  may  produce  either  effect  Bat  this 
theory,  however  ingenious,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that^  in 
some  of  the  fossil  chambered  shells  of  this  group,  which  we  only 
know  from  their  fossil  remains,  the  siphuncle  was  evidently  con* 
tinned  as  a  shelly  tube  throughout,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  distended  with  fluid ;  and  even  in  the  recent  Nautilus,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  sufficient  elasticity  to  admit 
the  action  thus  assigned  to  it.  The  use  of  the  chambered  struc- 
ture, and  of  the  siphuncle,  therefore,  still  remains  unknown. 

968.  The  numbers  of  fossil  chambered  shells  formed  on  the 
same  plan,  and  therefore  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains 
of  Cephalopods  of  similar  organisation,  is  very  great  Thus  we 
find  in  almost  all  marine  strata^  from  the  oldest  limestones  and 
sandstones  of  the  Silurian  system,  down  to  those  covering  the 
chalk,  large  numbers  of  shells,  very  nearly  resembling  the  exist- 
ing Nautilus,  and  therefore  called  NauHlitet,  Another  fossil 
genus^  the  OrthoceratUe^  had  a  chambered  shell,  formed  upon 
the  same  plan  with  the  Nautilus,  but  straight  instead  of  being 
spirally  curved.  In  these  two  genera, — as  in  some  others  allied 
to  them,  and  forming  the  family  Nautilid^  the  partitions  or 
septa  between  the  chambers  are  smooth  or  simple; — that  is, 
although  they  are  rather  concave  on  the  surface  which  looks 
towards  the  outer  chamber,  and  similarly  convex  on  the  other  or 
inner  side,  they  have  no  inequality  or  irregularity  of  surface. 
Moreover,  in  both  instances,  they  are  usually  perforated  by  the 
siphuncle  nearly  in  their  middle. 

969.  In  the  spiral  and  straight  shells  which  form  the  family 
AMMONiTiDiE,  on  the  contrary,  the  partitions  are  very  sinuous 
or  wavy,  sometimes  even  forming  sharply-bent  or  zig-zag  lines 
(Fig.  649) ;  and  the  siphuncle  usually  runs  along  the  outer  edge, 
and  may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  surface.  These  animals 
are  also  considered  to  have  possessed  an  operculum,  or  shelly 
valve,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  orifice  of  the  shelL  The 
Ammonites^  commonly  called  Snake-stones,  are  among  the  most 
abundant  of  all  fossils ;  especially  in  the  Lias,  Chalk,  and  Oolite 
formations.  Their  size  is  sometimes  very  considerable;  Am- 
monites being  occasionally  met  with  of  as  mu^^|RS  four  feet  in 
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diameter ;  and  a  diameter  of  three  feet  being  bj  no  means  un- 
common. In  some  places  they  are  so  nomeroas,  that  the  rocks 
seem  (as  it  were)  composed  of  them 
alone.  Above  five  hundred  species 
of  these  shells  have  been  abready  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  appears  that  many  of 
these  were  very  widely  distributed. 
Thus  two  species  of  Ammonites  found 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  a 
heightof  16,000feet above  theses,  are 
exactly  like  species  which  are  com- 
mon  near  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire.  These 

ftnimftla  must  havo  evidently  been  very  important  agents, — ^their 
carnivorous  habits  being  duly  considered, — in  keeping  the  balance 
among  the  other  tenants  of  the  seas,  by  preventing  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  Crustacea,  as  well  as  (in  all  probability)  of 
other  Mollusks,  and  of  Fishes.  That  their  mouth  was  armed 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  existing  Cephalopods,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  RhynchoUUSy  or  fossilized  beaks,  are 
found  in  large  numbers,  associated  with  the  shells  of  the  Ammo- 
nites, in  the  beds  in  which  they  occur.  It  has  been  suspected 
by  some  Naturalists,  that  the  Ammonite  might  have  been,  like 
the  existing  Spirula  (§  964),  an  ifUemal,  not  an  external,  shelL 
This  idea,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  the  size  of  the  outer 
chamber,  which  is  quite  large  enough  to  receive  the  animal, 
usually  forming  two-thirds  of  an  entire  whorl  or  turn  of  the 
shell ;  and  also  with  the  fact  that  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  in 
specimens  in  which  it  has  been  found  perfect,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  have  been  evidently  connected  with  the  external  parts  of 
the  animal,  and  not  to  have  furnished  attachment  to  internal 
organs.  According  to  Mr.  Woodward,  also,  there  is  a  specimen 
of  an  **  Ammonite  in  the  British  Museum,  evidently  broken  and 
repaired  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  which  shows  that  the 
shell  was  deposited /rom  within.^  The  shells  of  the  Ammonites 
seeming  to  have  been  thinner  than  those  of  the  Nautilites,  and 
their  form  being  less  arched,  they  would  have  been  less  capable 
of  resisting  pi^ure  if  they  had  not  been  furnished  with  ribs  and 
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bosseif  Tariousljtlisposed  in  the  different  species,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  them.  In  the  species  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  these  ribs  are  very  prominent.  The  curiously 
complicated  septa  or  partitions  of  the  chaihbers  also  assisted  in 
strengthening  these  large  shells. 


FIO.  6M^A3CMOMTLK. 


970.  Several  kinds  of  chambered  shells,  with  sinuous  parti- 
tions, are  met  with  in  various  strata.  These  seem  to  have  borne 
the  same  relation  to  the  Ammonite,  as  the  Orthoceratite  to  the 
Nautilus;  and  they  have  been  arranged  according  to  their 
minuter  diversities  of  structure.  Some  of  them  are  spirally 
curved,  but  the  several  whorls  or  turns  of  the  spire  are  not  in 
contact  with  each  other ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  Crioceratite. 
Others  are  straight,  or  but  slightly  curved  ;  such  as  the  BacuUte. 
The  TurrUUe,  again,  has  more  of  a  corkscrew  curve,  resembling 
that  of  many  Gasteropod  shells. — There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  group,  which  most  abounded* at  the  period  when  the 
Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  and  shores,  was  preyed  on  by  these  marine  tyrants  ;  the 
remains  of  the  beaks,  and  even  of  the  homy  rings  surrounding 
the  suckers,  of  Cephalopods,  having  been  found  in  the  fossilized 
excrement  of  those  Reptiles. 


yoi..  II.  .  c  c 


CHAPTER  XVL 
OF  THE  CLASS  OP  GASTEROPODA. 

971.  Gastebopods  are  those  Mollusca,  which  are  provided 
with  a  head,  and  which  move  from  place  to  place  hj  means  of  a 
fleshy  disc,  or  foot,  phu^  under  the  abdomen.  This  Class,  repre- 
sented hj  the  snail,  is  extremely  numerous ;  and  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  animals  living  in  a  univalve  shell,  which  is  usually  cone- 
shaped  and  rolled  into  a  spiral.  Some  species,  on  the  contrary,  are 
perfectly  naked,  or  destitute  of  an  external  shell :  the  Slug,  for 

example.  The  body  is  elongated, 
and  terminates  in  front  by  a  head 
more  or  less  developed,  bearing 
the  mouth,  which  is  provided  with 
fleshy  ten  taenia  varying  in  num- 
ber from  two  to  six ;  the  back  is 
enveloped  in  a  mantle,  which  is 
more  or  less  prolonged  backwards, 
pio.  e5i.-CA88ie.  i^nd  which  secretes  the  shell ;  and 

the  belly  b  covered  on  its  under  side  by  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  foot. 
The  viscera,  lodged  on  the  back,  occupying  the  superior  part  of  the 
buckler  or  cone  formed  by  the  shell,  always  remain  inclosed  there  ; 
but  the  head  and  foot  project  beyond  it,  when  the  animal  unfolds 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  walking ;  and  re-enter  the  last  turn  of  the 
spiral,  when  it  again  contracts.  Hence  the  size  of  this  last  part  of 
the  shell,  and  the  form  of  ^e  opening,  are  in  keeping  with  the  size 
of  the  foot  In  most  aquatic  Gasteropods  whose  shell  is  spiral,  there 
is  a  horny  or  calcareous  disc,  called  the  operculum  (Fig.  652,  o), 
which  is  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  and  which  closes 
the  entrance  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  withdraws  itself. 

972.  The  heart  is  always  systemic  (Anim.  Physiol.  §  281), 
and  is  composed  almost  invariably  of  a  ventricle  and  an  auricle 
(Fig.  639) ;  it  is  placed  near  the  back  of  the  animal,  opposite 
that  side  occupied  by  the  reproductive  organs. — The  organs  of 
Respiration  are  formed  in  some  instances  for  aerial,  in  others  for 
aquatic,  respiration.  In  the  first  case  they  consist  of  a  cavity, 
on  whose  walls  the  blood-vessels  form  a  complicated  net-work  ; 
and  into  the  interior  of  which  the  external  air  penetrates,  through 
an  orifice  in  the  outer  border  of  the  mantle.  This  pulmonic,  or 
lung-like  cavity   (Fig.  661),  is  situated  on  the  back   of  the 
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animal,  and  is  lodged  in  the  last  turn  of  the  spiral  shell,  when 
the  Mollusk  is  provided  with  an  envelope  of  this  kind.     Among 


Fi;.  652.— AvATomr  or  Tmuo  Pica  :  p,  foot ;  o,  operealom ;  /,  proboscis ;  ta,  tenUcula , 
y,  eyes ;  m,  mantle  opened  longitndinally,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  respiratory  earlty ; 
/,  anterior  border  of  the  mantle,  which,  in  its  natural  position,  covers  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal, leaving  a  wide  slit  by  which  the  water  enters  the  branchial  cavity ;  6,  the  gills ;  vb, 
branchial  vein,  returning  to  the  heart,  c ;  a6,  branchial  artery ;  a,  anus ;  t,  intestine ;  e, 
stomach  and  liver ;  or,  oviduct.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  neck  are  seen  the  cephalic  gang, 
lion,  and  the  salivtary  glands.  And  at  d  is  shown  a  fringed  membrane,  which  forms  the 
lower  border  of  the  left  side  of  the  opening  that  leads  to  the  respiratory  cavities. 

those  Gasteropods  destined  to  hreathe  in  water,  the  arrangement 
of  the  gills  varies  considerably ;  in  many,  these  organs  are  lodged 
in  a  cavity  analogous  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  lung  of  ' 
the  preceding  (Fig.  652) ;  but 
in  others,  they  are  placed  be- 
tween the  mantle  and  the  foot, 
or  even  on  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal, so  as  to  float  freely  in  the 
surrounding  liquid.  As  ex- 
amples of  the  pulmonic  Gas- 
teropods, we  may  mention  the 
Snail,  and  the  Slug,  which  live  on  land ;  and  the  Lymnaea,  the 


Fio.  «M.  — PurumOBKAMCHTS:  M,  the  mantle 
turned  back  to  show  the  gills,  br:  a,  the  antu ; 
b,  month  and  proboscis ;  «,  hood ;  I,  teoiacula ; 
j»,fcot. 
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Planorbis,  and  others,  which  live  in  stagnant  waters,  and  come 
to  the  surface  to  take  in  the  air  necessary  for  their  respiration. 
Among  Gasteropods  provided  with  gills  inclpsed  in  a  dorsal 
cavity  we  find  the  Volutes,  Whelks,  Cowries,  Olives,  and 
many  others.  The  Limpets  and  Pleurobranchi  (Fig.  653)  have 
these  organs  in  the  furrow  which  separates  the  foot  from  the 

mantle ;  and  in 
the  Doris  (FigT 
678),  the  Eolis 
(Fig.  654),  and 
others,  they  con- 
„    .„   „  sidt   of    folds  or 

tufts,    sometimes 
very  numerous,  fixed  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body. 

973.  The  mouth  of  Gasteropods  is  surrounded  with  con- 
tractile lips,  and  is  sometimes  armed  with  horny  teeth,  which 
occupy  the  palate.  In  several  other  animals  of  this  class,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  palate  is  very  fleshy,  and  can  be  made  to 
project  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  proboscis.  The  lower  part  of 
the  mouth  and  oesophagus  is  occupied  by  the  tongue,  or  lingual 
ribbon^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  is  covered  in  most  cases 
with  an  immense  number  of  minute  silicious  teeth.  This  ribbon  is 
usually  of  great  length,  sometimes  longer  than  the  whole  body 
of  the  animal ;  its  anterior  part  is  flattened  out,  and  turned  over, 
so  as  to  enable  the  teeth  upon  it  to  be  used ;  the  posterior  part, 
which  bears  a  reserve  of  teeth,  has  its  margins  rolled  together  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  tube.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
upon  the  lingual  ribbon  in  the  Gasteropoda  have  recently  ac- 
quired great  importance  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  these 
creatures.  In  some  cases,  the  stomach  also  is  provided  with 
cartilaginous,  or  even  calcareous,  projections  or  teeth,  fitted  to 
divide  the  food.  The  intestine  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  is  lodged 
between  the  lobes  of  the  liver  and  ovary :  lastly,  the  anus  is 
situated  nearly  always  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  at  but 
a  little  distance  from  the  head. 

974.  In  this  Class,  the  organs  of  sensation  are  less  developed 
than  in  the  Cephalopods ;  the  tentacula,  which  most  Gasteropods 
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cftrrj  in  front,  serve  but  for  touch  or  smell.  Their  apparatus 
for  hearing  is  very  simple ;  consisting  of  a  Uttle  sac  on  each  side 
which  is  almost  imbedded  in  the  cephalic  ganglion.  The  ejes, 
which  are  sometimes  wanting,  are  very  smaU,  and  of  a  veiy 
simple  structure ;  sometimes  they  are  situated  on  the  head,  and 
sometimes  carried  at  the  base,  the  side,  or  the  point  of  the  ten- 
tacula.  The  Nervous  System  is  less  developed  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding Class;  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  cephalic  ganglion, 
which  is  connected  with  others,  either  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  oesophagus,  or  scattered  in  distant  parts  of  the  body, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  organs  they  respectively  supply, 
which  varies  considerably  in  this  group.  (See  Anim.  Phtsiol. 
§  438.) 

975.  Of  these  animals,  some  are  terrestrial,  some  inhabit 
fresh  waters,  but  most  live  in  the  sea.  In  general  they  are 
formed  for  crawliDg,  as  the  Snail,  the  Whelk,  the  Limpet,  &c. ; 
but  sometimes  they  are  rather  adapted  for  swimming,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  naked  Gasteropods.  A  few  of  this  class 
attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of  rocks,  and  pass  a  great  part 
of  their  lives  with  little  variation  in  place.  Tliis  is  the  case 
with  the  Limpet  for  example ;  which  is  frequently  found  par- 
tially imbedded  in  a  hollow  exactly  fitting  to  its  shell,  and 
therefore  evidently  formed  by  its  own  action.  But  the  attach- 
ment of  such  is  not  a  solid  union  like  that  of  the  Oyster  and 
some  other  Conchifera  ;  being  only  produced  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  muscular  disc,  or  foot,  which,  acting  like  a  sucker,  can  be 
detached  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  the  animal. 

976.  As  already  remarked,  the  Shells  of  Oasteropoda,  where 
they  exist,  are  usually  formed  in  one  piece,  or  are  univalve. 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  Gasteropod  forming  a  hivtUve  shell, 
unless  we  consider  the  large  calcareous  operculum  of  some  of 
these  Mollusks  in  the  light  of  a  second  valve,  with  which  it 
cannot  be  rightly  compared.  But  there  is  a  group,  nearly  allied 
to  the  Limpets,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a 
multivalve  shell  (Fig*  584);  the  valves  being  disposed  like  the 
segments  of  Articulated  animals,  and  being  connected  by  a 
complex  muscular  apparatus,  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  that 
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which  hinds  together  and  moTes  the  several  segments  in  that 
suh-kingdom.  The  material  of  which  the  shell  is  composed, 
varies  considerablj  in  regard  to  the  relative  quantities  of  animal 
and  of  calcareous  matter  which  it  includes.  In  the  Cones,  Cow- 
ries, Olives,  and  others  known  as  porcellanoui  shells,  the  quantity 
of  animal  matter  is  so  small,  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be 
detected;  but  in  others,  as  the  Limpet,  there  is  considerably 
more ;  and  in  some  instances  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  calcareous  matter,  the  shell  having  merely  the  consistence  of 
horn. — It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  so  many  of  this 
group  are  destitute  of  shell  in  their  perfect  condition,  oZ^  the 
species  belonging  to  it  possess  the  rudiments  of  a  shell  when 
they  oome  forth  from  the  egg ;  and  this  has  nearly  the  same 
form  in  every  case,  being  usually  a  simple  cone,  with  the  point 
slightly  turned  over.  In  most  Gasteropods  this  shell  is  retained, 
and  is  enlarged  by  successive  additions ;  but  it  soon  falls  off  in 
those  cases,  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  permanent.  The  additions 
which  are  made  to  the  shell,  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  its 
cavity  and  widening  its  mouth,  sometimes  appear  to  be  confined 
to  the  edge  only ;  whilst  in  other  instances  a  new  layer  is  thrown 
out  as  a  lining  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  shell.  In  the  former 
case  the  line  of  junction  between  the  old  and  the  new  parts  is  often 
marked  externally  by  a  prominent  rib  ;  but  the  internal  surface 
is  beautifully  smoothed  off. 

977.  The  forms  of  the  shell  in  this  Class  are  subject  to  great 
variations ;  but  those  which  appear  most  widely  separated,  may 
be  shown  to  be  connected  by  intermediate  links ;  as  well  as  to 
have  a  common  origin.  The  simplest  of  all  shells  in  point  of 
form,  is  that  of  the  common  Limpet,  which  is  merely  a  cone, 
more  or  less  expanded  at  the  base ;  and  in  which  the  successive 
additions  are  all  made  in  the  same  direction.  In  an  allied  genus, 
the  Piboptii^  we  find  the  point  or  apex  of  the  cone  somewhat 
prolonged  and  turned  over,  so  as  to  resemble  a  *^  fooFs  cap"  in 
its  form ;  and  the  increase  of  this  tendency  produces  a  regular 
spiral  shell,  such  as  that  of  the  Phmorhu^  in  which  all  the  whorls 
or  turns  are  upon  the  same  plane, — as  in  a  **  Catherine's  wheel." 
But  if  the  whorls  do  not  continue  in  the  same  plane,  but  tarn 
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7IO.  665.— BBOnOM    OF  AOBATIXA 
C0LVMXARI8. 


round  a  central  line  in  a  corkscrew-like  mode,  a  shell  is  formed 
like  that  of  the  conmion  Snail,  or  the  Fleuroioma  (Fig.  665). 
From  forms  of  this  kind,  we  may  retam  to  the  DentaUwny — 
which  has  a  long  straight  cone,  like 
that  of  the  Limpet  narrowed  and 
drawn  out, — by  the  Sealaria  or 
Wendletrap,  in  which  the  coils  of 
the  spire  touch  each  other  only  by 
their  ribs ;  and  by  the  Magilus  and 
Vermetus  (Fig.  672),  in  which  the 
commencement  only  of  the  shell  possesses  a  spiral  form,  the 
remainder  being  prolonged  into  a  tube  which  nearly  approaches 
the  straight  direction.  When  the  whorls  revolve  around  a  ver- 
tical line,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  same  plane,  a  sort  of 
central  pillar  is  formed,  which  is  termed  the  columella  (Fig. 
655) ;  this  is  usually  grooved  at  its  lower  part,  for  the  passage 
of  water  to  the  respiratory  organs. 

978.  The  margin  of  the  shell  is  not  unfrequently  fringed  with 
spines,  as  in  the  Murex ;  these  are  formed  (as  are  similar  ap- 
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pendages  in  the  Conehifera,)  by  prolongations  of  the  Mantle ; 
and  the  dissimilar  number  of  them  in  different  specimens  has 
caused  the  establishment  of  many  species,  which,  now  that  the 
habits  of  the  animal  are  better  known,  prove  to  be  but  varying 
forms  of  the  same.  For  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  animal 
has  not  only  the  power  of  forming  new  spbes,  but  of  removing 
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old  ones,  especially  such  as  would  interfere  with  the  continned 
growth  of  the  shell.  The  edge  of  the  Mantle  is  applied  against 
their  bases,  and  a  kind  of  absorption  of  shelly  matter  seems  to 
take  place,  a  notch  being  formed,  which  causes  them  to  be  easily 
broken  off.  Various  analogous  changes  are  produced  by  a  similar 
action  in  other  shells,  the  portions  first  formed  being  wholly  or 
partially  removed.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  older  portions 
are  thinned  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  shell ;  and  in  other 
cases  the  top  of  .the  cone  is  altogether  removed,  a  groove  having 
been  formed  around  its  interior,  which  renders  it  so  weak  as  to 
be  easily  broken  off ;  in  these  last  cases,  the  animal  previously 
withdraws  itself  from  the  part  that  is  thus  to  be  separated,  and 
throws  a  new  partition  across,  by  which  the  top  of  the  shell 
remains  closed  after  the  division.  A  shell  thus  deprived  of  its 
apex  is  said  to  be  decoUatsd. 

979.     It  is  not  only  by  such  removals,  that  the  form  of  uni- 
valve shells  undergoes  a  great  change.     Sometimes  additions  are 
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Fm^  697.— Prmocnus  Soompio :  a  and  b,  back  and  front  rlewt  of  the  young  BbeU ; 
e  and  d,  the  same  of  the  adult. 

made  to  them,  which  completely  alter  their  figure,  so  that  two 
individuals  of  difibrent  ages  would  be  scarcely  supposed  at  first 
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sight  to  belong  to  the  same  tribe.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the 
form  of  the  young  shell  may  be  traced  in  that  of  the  adult.  The 
accompanying  figures  of  the  Pteraceras  show  this  change  in  a 
moderate  degree ;  in  other  genera  it  is  much  more  remarkable. 
In  another  group  of  shells,  of  which  the  common  Cowry  b  an 
example,  a  still  more  curious  alteration  takes  place.  In  the 
young  shell  the  edge  is  sharp,  and  the  mouth  an  opening  of  con- 
siderable breadth.  This  state  continues  as  long  as  the  shell  is 
increasing  in  size  ;  but  when  it  has  arrived  at  adult  age,  the  outer 


Fig.  WS.^Cypicka  Exaxcthbma  :  a,  young  thflU  j  b  and  e,  teok  and  front  views 
of  adult  aheU. 

lip  is  thickened,  and  brought  so  near  tlie  other  as  to  leave  but  a 
narrow  chink  between  them.  At  the  same  time,  a  prolongation 
of  the  mantle  on  each  side  deposits  a  new  layer  of  shelly  matter 
on  the  outside  of  the  previous  one ;  and  as  the  two' prolonga- 
tions meet  along  the  back,  (the  line  of  their  junction  being 
usually  evident  on  the  shell),  this  additional  coat,  which  is  very 
hard  and  porcdlanout  in  its  texture,  incloses  the  whole  previous 
shell. — ^The  operculum  is  principally  confined  to  the  aquatic 
Gasteropoda.  It  is  sometimes  of  the  same  texture  as  the  shell 
itself^  and  sometimes  homy.    It  does  not  always  close  the  entire 
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mouth  of  tlie  shell ;  bat  it  is  sometimes  made  to  fit  it»  at  all 
stages  of  growth,  with  the  most  beautiful  accuracj.  Some  of  the 
land  species  also  possess  an  operculum  ;  but  in  general  ihej  are 
destitute  of  it,  and  thej  form  during  hybernation  a  temporary 
closure  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  bj  a  viscid  secretion,  whidi 
hardens  into  a  thin  plate,  and  includes  within  it  a  bubble  of  air. 
Behind  this,  a  second  and  even  a  third  simiUir  partition  is  ooca- 
sionallj  found,  as  in  the  common  Snail. 

980.  The  sub-division  of  this  extensive  class  into  Orders  is 
effected  by  arranging  the  different  tribes  according  to  the  cha- 
racter and  position  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  class  may  be 
divided  in  the  first  place  into  the  Gasteropoda  proper^  in  which 
the  foot  forms  a  muscular  disc,  adapted  to  enable  the  animal  to 
walk  or  creep  ;  and  the  Heteropoda^  already  referred  to  (§  947), 
in  which  the  foot  is  small  and  usually  compressed,  and  the  ani- 
mals generally  swim.  The  true  Gasteropoda  form  three 
Orders. 

I.  PuLMONiFERA. — Tbcse  are  for  the  most  part  terrestrial 
species,  and  all  of  them  are  adapted  to  breathe  the  air  by  means 
of  a  pulmonary  sac,  or  air  cavity,  the  orifice  of  which  they  can 
open  or  close  at  will.  They  are  usually  furnished  with  a  large 
spiral  shell ;  but  in  some  species  the  shell  is  small  and  internal, 
and  in  others  entirely  wanting.  The  other  two  Orders  are  bran- 
chiferous. 

II.  Prosobbanchiata. — In  which  the  branchias  are  situated 
in  an  arched  chamber  formed  by  the  mantle  above  the  neck,  and 
in  front  of  the  heart.  All  these  animals  possess  a  shell,  which  is 
usually  large  enough  to  conceal  its  possessor  when  retracted. 

IIL  Opisthobranchiata. — In  these  the  branchias  are  more 
or  less  exposed  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  usually  towards  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  consequently  behind  the  heart. 
Most  of  the  species  are  destitute  of  a  shell ;  a  few  have  an  in- 
ternal shell. 

IV.  Hrtkropoda. — The  second,  or  aberrant  section  of  the 
Gasteropoda,  forms  only  a  single  Order.  The  foot  is  not  adapt* 
ed  for  creeping,  and  the  animals  swim  about  freely  in  the 
open  sea.     The  branchi»,  when  present,  are  usually  placed  on 
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the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  and  frequentlj  protected  by  a 
shell. 


Okdbk  L— PULMONIFERA. 

981.     Although  the  greater  part  of  ^he  MoUasks  of  this 
Order  live  on  land,  some  are  aquatic ;  bat  these,  like  the  aquatic 
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air-breathing  Insects  and  Vertebrata,  are  obliged  to  come  coca- 
sionaUj  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  They  all  feed  upon  iregetables, 
and  many  of  them  do  so  exclusively ;  but  some  are  extremely 
voracious,  and  will  devour  almost  any  organised  matter  that 
falls  in  their  way.  They  are  diffused  through  all  climates, 
particular  species  being  restricted  to  each.  Those  with  a  mi- 
nute shell,  usually  concealed  within  the  mantle,  commonly 
known  as  slugs,  constitute  the  family  Limacidje.  In  the  com- 
mon Slugs,  as  in  most  of'  the  terrestrial  species  of  this  Order, 
we  observe  a  prominent  head,  with  four  ten  taenia  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  longer  pair  the  eyes  are  situated.  These  tentacula 
can  be  drawn  inwards  by  a  process  resembling  the  invernon  of 
the  finger  of  a  glove.  On  the  back  there  is  a  kind  of  shield  or 
disk,  formed  by  the  mantle,  which  usually  incloses  a  small  shell. 
This  shield  covers  the  pulmonary  sac,  the  opening  of  which  is 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  head  can  be  withdrawn  beneath  it. 
The  Testaeella  is  a  kind  of  slug  which  has  the  disc  of  the  man- 
tle at  the  posterior  extremity,  and  this  always  contains  a  small 
shelL  This  animal,  which  feeds  largely  on  earth-worms,  is 
abundant  in  the  south  of  France,  and  has  lately  been  introduced 
into*  the  gardens  of  this  country,  where  it  is  multiplying  rapidly. 
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— The  Oncidhdjb  are  nearlj  allied  to  the  slugs.    They  are  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  coriaceous  mantle,  which  is  broader  than 
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the  foot,  but  contains  no  shell.  Their  usual  residence  is  on 
aquatic  plants,  in  the  mar^y  districts  of  warm  climates  ;  but 
several  species  are  found  on  the  sea-shores,  where  they  dwell 
within  reach  of  the  waves. 

982.  The  Snails,  and  their  allies,  constituting  the  family 
HELiciDiE,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Slugs  in  organisation  ;  differ- 
ing iu  but  little  else  than  the  possession  of  a  shell,  into  which  the 
l>ody  may  be  withdrawn.  The  Common  Garden-Snail  of  this 
country,  and  the  Helix  pomatia^  or  Edible  Snail  of  France  and 
h     V      ap  p  r  Italy,    are    well- 

known    examples 
«v       of    this     family. 
More  striking  ones 
are  to  be  found, 
however,   in  tro- 
^        pical        climates. 
Among  the  mem- 
'         bers  of  this  group, 
we  may  especially 
notice  the  genus 
AfuutomOy   which 

Fio.  661.— Anatomy  or  Snail;  /,  foot;  t,  tentacula  half  is  distinguished  by 
oontraoted;  d,  a  aort  of  diaphragm.  Mi»ntiiig  the  re«plr»-  xi  np^uHo-  form 
tory  cavity  from  the  other  vinera:  #.  portion  of  the  eto-  ^"®  peculiar  lonu 
maoh ;  I,  liver;  o,  ovary  ;  U  intestine;  r,  rectum,  or  last  and  position  of  the 
part  of  the  intestine;  a.  »nus;  A,  heart;  ap,  pulmonary  .      .    ,       ,    |. 

artery,  distributed  over  the  walU  of  the  pulmonary  cavity,  moutll  Of  tbO  Shell 
p ;  art  aorta ;  v,  seoreting  gland  for  the  mucus  which  :,^  ^Uo  adult  Dor- 
covers  the  body ;  w.  its  exoratory  duct,  opening  near  the  •«"»«••   *^^ 

•»»*  ing  its  early  life, 

its  month  is   in  the  same  poeition    as   that  of  other  snails; 
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and  thu8  it  continues  until  /  the  shell  is  increased  for  the  last 
time.  The  direction  of  the  curve  is  then  entirely  changed  ; 
a  mouth  with  thickened  lips  and  projecting  teeth  is  formed,  so 
as  to  be  on  the  same  plane  with  the  spire  ;  and  from  henceforth 
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it  must  crawl  with  the  spire  downwards,  unlike  all  other  snails. 
Some  species  of  the  genus  Bulimus,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  found  in  tropical  countries,  attain  to  great  size,  the  efrg^ 


no.  e<S.<-a,  AciiATiMA  ZBBkA,  6,  AchaiinA  Viboinf.a  (a  rvver4cd  specie*;. 

being  as  large  as  those  of  a  pigeon.     The  species  of  the  allied 
genus,  AchcUinGy  are  also  of  great  size,  some  of  them  measuring 
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about  eight  inches  in  length ;  the  eggs  of  these  gigantic  Snails 
are  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  enclosed  in  a  brittle,  calcareous 
shell  In  certain  species  of  the  latter  genus,  the  direction  of  the 
coils  of  the  shell  is  opposite  to  what  it  is  in  other  spiral  shells  ; 
such  are  said  to  be  reversed.  A  European  species  is  one  of  those 
most  remarkable  for  the  decollation  of  its  shell. 

983.  The  aquatic  Pulmonifera  have  only  two  tentacula  ;  and 
the  eyes  are  placed  upon  the  head,  at  the  base  of  these,  instead  of 
being  supported  at  the  extremities  of  tentacula.  They  are,  of 
course,  under  the  necessity  of  coming  frequently  to  the  surface  to 
breathe  ;  and  usually  live  in  water  of  inconsiderable  depth,  such 
as  ponds  and  small  streams.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.      The 

LiMN^iD^  including 
tlie  well-known  Pond- 
fi  I  fails,  have  a  thin  shell 
whh  a  simple  aperture. 
Thoy  are  exceedingly 
^iliundant  in  ponds  in 
[iris  country,  living  for 
the  most  part  amongst 
the  weeds ;  but  they  are 
nUo  capable  of  floating 
at  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter with  the  shell  down- 
wards, and  when  in  this  position  can  even  glide  slowly  along  by  the 
action  of  the  foot.  The  P/anorbis,  the  shell  of  which  is  quite  flat 
having  all  its  coils  upon  the  same  level,  is  a  very  common  genus 
in  this  country  ;  as  is  also  the  LimruBc^  which  feeds  upon  seeds, 
as  well  as  the  softer  parts  of  plants,  and  the  stomach  of  which 
has  a  very  muscular  gizzard.  The  curious  genus  Ancylus  has  a 
limpet-like  shell ;  the  species  live  in  streams,  and  are  known  as 
River-limpets.  The  AuRicuLiDiE  closely  resemble  the  Limnsei- 
dae,  but  have  a  stouter  shell,  with  the  margins  of  the  aperture 
toothed.  The  species  are  generally  found  in  the  brackish  water 
of  salt-marshes  and  tidal  streams  ;  some  of  them  even  frequent 
the  sea-shore.  A  few  species,  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits.  The 
Cyclostomid^  are  didtixiguishcd  from  the  preceding  Pulmoni- 
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terous  Mollnsca  by  the  possession  of  an  opercolum.  They  have 
an  ample  spiral  sheU,  and  only  possess  two  tentacles,  with  the 
eyes  on  little  tubercles  at  the  outside  of  their  bases.  In  the 
genus  Cyclostoma^  of  which  one  species  is  found  on  chalky  soils 
in  this  country,  the  foot  is  divided  beneath  by  a  longitudinal 
groove,  and  each  half  is  used  alternately  in  walking.  Most  of  the 
species  are  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  they  resemble  the 
Snails  in  their  habits. 


Order  U.— PROSOBRANCHIATA. 

084.  The  Prosobranchiata,  which  are  nearly  all  marine,  con- 
stitute by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  Order  of  the  Gas- 
teropoda. They  are  aU  furnished  with  an  external  shell,  which 
is  usually  of  a  spiral  form,  with  the  last  turn  of  the  spire  large 
enough  to  receive  the  entire  animal  within  its  cavity  ;  the 
branchiae,  which  are  of  a  pectinated  or  feathered  structure,  are 
ahnost  always  placed  in  an  arched  chamber  formed  by  the  man- 
tle, and  situated  above  the  neck,  and  in  front  of  the  heart,  the 
auricle  of  which  is  placed  in  advance  of  the  ventricle.  The 
species  in  which  these  characters  are  exhibited  in  the  greatest 
perfection  form  the  great  section  of  the  PiecHnibranchiatay  which 
includes  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Order.  The  remainder, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  aberrant  forms,  constitute  two  smaller 
sections,  of  which  the  Cyclobranchiata  have  the  plume-like 
branchiae  situated  at  the  margin  of  the  body,  between  the  man- 
tle and  the  foot ;  whilst  the  Cirrkobranchiata  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  head  surrounded  by  numerous  cirrhiform  organs, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  branchiae  by  many  authors,  al- 
though their  function  appears  still  to  be  rather  problematical. 
As  the  families  belonging  to  this  Order  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, we  shall  only  refer  in  detail  to  some  of  the  most  important 
of  them. 
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985.  The  animals  of  this  section,  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  most  characteristic  of  Grasteropods,  have  all  two  tentacles 
and  two  eyes  ;  the  latter  being  sometimes  mounted  on  footstalks, 
as  in  the  snaiL  The  mouth  is  prolonged 
into  a  sort  of  proboscis ;  and  the  foot 
nearly  always  bears  an  operculum.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  the  species  there 
is  a  tubular  prolongation  of  the  mantle, 
termed  the  siphon^  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying water  into  the  branchial  cavity,  so 
that  the  animal  can  respire  without  putting 
forth  its  body  from  its  shelter ;  and  the 
eitistence  of  the  siphon  is  indicated  in  the 
shell  by  a  notch  or  canal  at  the  anterior 
margin.  The  animals  in  which  this  con- 
formation prevails  are  also  furnished  with 
a  retractile  proboscis,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  carnivorous  in  their  habits.  The  ac- 
companjring  figure  of  a  IHeurotama,  a 
shell  belonging  to  this  group,  is  introduced, 
not  only  to  show  this  structure,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  names 
which  are  given  by  Conchologists  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  shell,  and  which  are  made 
use  of  in  scientific  descriptions.  At  a  is 
seen  the  canal  for  the  reception  of  the 
siphon  ;  b,  a  hollow,  here  nearly  closed  up, 
termed  the  umbilicus ;  c,  the  internal  edge, 
or  left  Up,  which  is  partly  formed  by  the  columella  ;  d,  the  ejr- 
temal  or  right  Up,  the  edge  of  which  is  free  ;  e,  the  notchj  or 
slit,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  genus  Pleurotoma  ;  f  the  sinue^ 
or  posterior  canal ;  g,  part  of  the  last  turn  of  the  spire,  which  is 
called  the  venter  or  belly  ;  A,  A,  the  turns  or  whorls  of  the  spire  ; 
t,  the  suturesy  or  lines  where  these  are  united  to  each  other. 
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986.  The  group  of  Mollusca  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  a  siphon,  includes  several  families,  the  members  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  shells,  or  for  their  interesting 
habits.  Of  these  the  CTPitfiiDiB,  or  Cowries,  are  distinguished 
by  their  convoluted  shells,  with  the  aperture  narrow  and  rnn- 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  ^hell^  the  outer  margin  inflected  and 
usually  toothed,  and  the  spire  generally  concealed  in  the  adult 
shell  The  animal  walks  upon  a  broad  foot,  which  bears  no 
operculum  ;  and  the  mantle  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shell.  • 
The  shells  of  the  animals  of  this  family  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and  for  the  high  polish  of  which  they 
are  susceptible.  They  are  pre-eminently />orce2^Mottf,«  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  much  of  the  half  glassy  appearance  of  porcelain 
when  they  are  polished ;  and  they  break  with  a  fracture  similar 

to  that  of  earthen- 
ware. This  results 
in  part  from  the 
very  small  quantity 
of  animal  matter 
they  contain.  The 
form  of  the  shell  in 
the  young  Cypram 
is  like  that  of  the 
well-known  Olives;  its  edge  being  thin  and  sharp ;  but  it  sub- 
sequently undergoes  a  very  remarkable  change,  as  already  de- 
scribed (§  979) ;  and  it  is  then  only  that  the  full  beauty  is  ac- 
quired by  the  shell,  as  it  depends  on  the  deposit  of  the  final 
layer  of  shelly  matter  over  the  whole  exterior.  The  Cypmnds 
are  almost  restricted  to  warm  climates  ;  where  the  species  are 
very  abundant.  The  CyprtBa  moneta,  or  Money  Cowry,  is  the 
current  coin  of  the  natives  of  Siam,  Bengal,  and  many  parts  of 
Africa ;  it  is  collected  in  the  latter  by  the  negro  women,  and  is 
sent  thence  to  distant  countries.  In  Bengal,  8200  of  these  shells 
are  reckoned  to  be  equivalent  to  a  rupee,  or  about  two  shillings 
of  English  money.  It  is  also  used  amongst  several  savage  na- 
tions to  adorn  their  dress,  and  even  in  this  country  it  has  been 
employed  as  an  ornament  for  hamees.     Several  other  spedea 
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are  uaed  in  the  same  way  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
Friendly  Islands,  permission  to  wear  the  CyprtBa  aurantia^  or 
Orange  Cowry,  as  an  ornament,  is  only  granted  to  persons  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  Cyprma  aurora^  which  is  considered  the 
most  rare  species  of  the  entire  genus,  ia  suspended  by  the  New 
ZeaUmders  to  their  dress  as  an  ornament. 

987.  The  CoKiDiB,  or  Cones,  like  the  Cowries,  have  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  very  long  and  narrow ;  but  the  outer  mar- 
gin is  not  inflected,  and  the  form  of  the  shell  is  quite  different. 
The  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  spire  is  flat,  and  this  forms 
the  widest  part  of  the  shell,  which  then  tapers  away  in  a  regu- 
larly conical  form  to  the  anterior  extremity,  where  we  find  the 
notch  for  the  passage  of  the  siphon.  The  foot  bears  a  very  small 
operculum  ;  and  the  lingual  teeth  are  long  and  arranged  in  pairs. 
They  are  very  predatory  in  their  habits,  and  some  of  them  are 
said  to  bite  the  hands  of  their  captors.     The  shells  of  this  family 

are  in  general  very  beautifully 
coloured  ;  and  their  markings 
possess  a  peculiar  clearness 
and  definiteness.  Some  of  the 
species  are  so  highly  valued 
by  collectors,  as  to  bring  a 
higher  price  than  almost  any 
other  shell ;  as  much  as  three 
hundred  guineas  having  been 
given  for  a  single  specimen. 
The  Cones  are  found  abund- 
antly on  the  shores  of  all  tro- 
pical countries,  particularly  of 
Asia  ;  but  they  become  more  rare  as  they  approach  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  and  a  few  species  only  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

988.  The  Volutidjb,  or  VoluteSy  which  are  also  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  shells,  somewhat  resemble  the  Cyprasidas 
in  the  structure  of  the  animal,  of  which  the  mantle  usually 
oovera  a  part  of  the  shell,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  operculum ; 
hat  the  outer  margin  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  not  inflected, 
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and  the  spire  is  usually  distinct  and  conical.  Like  the  MoUusks 
of  the  preceding  families,  the  Volutes  are  almost  confined  to  the 
tropical  seas,  and  from  the  elegance  of  their  form  and  colouring 
thej  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors. 

989.  The  Buccinid^,  or  Whelks,  have  a  broad  foot,  well 
adapted  for  creeping,  which  usually  bears  an  operculum  ;  the 
eyes  are  placed  on  the  tentacles  or  at  their  base.  The  shell 
generally  has  the  aperture  wider  than  in  the  preceding  families, 
and  its  anterior  margin  is  either  notched  or  furnished  with  a 
short  canal  directed  upwards.  This  family  includes  an  immense 
number  of  species,  which  vary  greatly  in  form,  and  are  distributed 
in  all  seas.     The  animals  of  many  species  are  used  as  food, — 

those  of  the  Buccinum 
undatum  of  our  own 
shores  being  known  as 
Whelks.  The  shells  are 
not  remarkable  for  bril- 
liant colours;  but  they 
present  many  interesting 
varieties  of  form  and 
marking.  They  obtain 
their  food  by  means  of  a 
long  proboscis,  inclosing 

FK..  W8.-B..CCIX.X  CNDATCM.  ^  ^^^g"®  ^^^^  ^^  fumished 

with  sharp  teeth  at  its 
extremity  ;  by  means  of  which  they  bore  into  other  shells,  and 
extract  the  animal  from  the  interior.  This  proboscis  is  not 
merely  adapted,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  to  bend  it^lf  in  all 
directions ;  but  it  may  be  entirely  retracted  into  the  body,  by 
means  of  a  complex  muscular  apparatus,  which  completely  draws 
back  the  point,  and  the  half  of  the  proboscis  nearest  to  it,  into 
the  half  attached  to  the  head ; — just  as  when  the  finger  of  a 
glove  is  pushed  back  into  the  part  that  incloses  the  palm.  When 
the  proboscis  is  extended,  the  tongue  is  protruded,  and  by  the 
file-like  action  of  its  teeth,  even  the  hardest  shells  are  worn  away. 
These  carnivorous  Mollusks  are  not  restricted  in  their  destruc- 
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tive  operations  by  any  ties  of  kindred ;  for  the  shell  of  the  Whelk 
itself  is  not  unfrequently  found  perforated,  just  as  if  by  one  of 
its  own  species. 

990.  To  this  family  also  belongs  the  Casris,  or  Helm3t-shelly 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  whole  Chiss.  Most  of  the 
species  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  shores ;  but  a  few  are  found 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.     They  live  at  some  distance 

from  the  shore,  on 
the  sand,  into  which 
i  they  occasionally 
I  burrow,  so  as  to 
hide  themselves. 
The  shells  of  the 
Casnt  rufa  and 
other  species  are 
beautifully  sculp- 
tured by  Italian 
artists,  in  imitation 
of  antique  cameoi; 
the  different  layers  of  colouring  matter  which  they  contain,  strong- 
ly resembling  in  hue  those  of  the  onyx  and  otlier  precious  stones 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose.  Of  these,  a  great  variety  of  or- 
naments are  made ;  and  of  late  years  a  considerable  trade  has 
been  carried  on  in  them  on  the  Continent. — Numerous  other 
genera  are  associated  in  this  group ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  notice  the  Purpura^  a  shell  of  comparatively  smaU  size,  but 
which  is  very  abundant  in  some  situations  on  our  own  coast  and 
elsewhere.  The  total  number  of  known  species  is  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty ;  the  largest  among  them  are  inhabitants  of 
tropical  seas.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Roman  purple  dye 
was  obtained  from  animals  of  this  genus,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
colouring  matter  may  be  found  in  the  Purpura  lapillus  of  the 
British  coasts.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  from  species  of 
Murex  (§991)  that  the  ancients  procured  their  celebrated  dye. 
— All  the  Mollusks  of  this  group,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
iiHve  the  habit  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  egg-cases,  or  nida* 
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menta;  which  are  of  various  forms  in  the  different  species,  and 
are  attached  in  different  modes.  That  of  the  Buccinum  is  often 
to  be  met  with  on  our  shores,  in  the  form  of  a  large  irregular 
ball,  composed  of  a  number  of  little  vesicles  attached  together. 
The  Purpura  forms  a  large  number  of  distinct  cjlindrical  cases, 
which  it  attaches  to  the  rocks  it  inhabits.  Each  of  these  small 
cases  gives  birth  to  several  young,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  are  exceedingly  few  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
apparent  eggs  contained  in  the  capsule  when  just  deposited.  Of 
these  there  are  several  hundreds,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
they  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  true  eggs. — The  Norwegian  Zool- 
ogists, Keren  and  Danielssen,  who  consider  them  as  real  yelks, 
assert  that  a  number  of  them  combine  to  form  one  young  Mol- 
lusk ;  whilst  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  asserts  that  the  young  are  formed  in  the  usual  way  from 
a  single  true  yelk,  and  that  the  other  similar  bodies  serve  these 
young  as  food.  The  evidence  at  present  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view. 

991.  In  the  Mubicidje,  or  Rock-shells,  the  animals  of  which 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Buccinidte,  the  shell  is  furnished 
with  a  canal  for  the  reception  of  the  siphon,  projecting  straight 
from  the  ante4or  extremity.  The  species  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  occur  abundantly  in  all  seas.  Many  of  them  at- 
tain a  large  size,  and  the  animals  of  some  are  eaten.  One  of  those 
is  the  Fusus  antiquus,  a  well-known  Whelk,  which  is  said  to  be 
preferable  to  the  common  Whelk  (Btcccinum).  The  shell  of  this 
species  is  employed  as  a  lamp  in  the  Shetland  cottages ;  it  is 
suspended  horizontally,  and  filled  with  oil,  when  the  canal  serves 
for  the  reception  of  the  wick.  In  many  cases  the  shells  exhibit 
ridges  on  their  surface  (called  varices)  which  correspond  with  the 
margins  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell  at  former  stages  of  its 
growth.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  true  MuriceSy  of  which  one 
species  {Murex  erinaeeus)  is  so  abundant  on  our  south  coasts, 
that  its  shell  is  one  of  the  commonest  objects  on  the  beach.  The 
ridges  in  other  species  are  armed  with  spineji,  as  in  the  Murex 
tenuUpina  (Fig.  656),  in  which  the  canal  also  is  greatly  elongated. 
As  already  stated,  the  Tyrian  purple  was  obtained  from  species  of 
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Murex,  In  their  habits  the  Muricidie  resemble  the  Buccinidfle, 
preying  upon  other  MoUusca,  through  whose  shells  they  bore  bj 
the  agency  of  their  rasping  tongue. 

992.  The  last  family  of  the  siphonated  Grasteropods  is  that  of 
the  STBOMBiDJBy  or  fFtng-sheUSf  in  which  the  outer  lip  of  the 
shell  is  widely  expanded,  and  deeply  notched  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  siphonal  canal.  The  animal  has  a  small  narrow  foot,  which 
is  not  well  adapted  for  the  ordinary  creeping  motion  of  the  Gastero- 
pods ;  but  the  Strombid»  are  nevertheless  very  active,  progress- 
ing by  a  series  of  leaping  movements.  The  foot  is  furnished 
with  a  peculiar  process,  which  bears  an  elongated  operculum, 
serrated  on  one  side ;  the  proboscis  is  very  large,  annulated,  and 
capable  of  being  protruded  to  a  great  distance ;  and  the  eyes  are 
very  large  and  perfect,  and  supported  at  the  extremity  of  thick 
footstalks,  from  the  middle  of  which  the  short  tentacles  take 
their  rise.  These  curiously  organised  creatures  are  most  abund- 
ant in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  where  they  feed  prindpaUy  on 
decomposing  animal  matter.  Many  of  them  are  of  large  size  and 
remarkable  forms,  the  surface  and  margin  of  the  shell  being 
often  adorned  with  spines  or  large  tubercles,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Pteroeeras  already  referred  to  (Fig.  667).  The  Strombut  gigas 
of  the  West  Indies,  a  well-known  species,  is  o^  of  the  laigest 
Mollusca ;  its  shell  often  measures  a  foot  in  length ;  and  the 
apex  and  spines  being  filled  up  with  solid  shell,  as  the  animal  in- 
creases in  age,  an  old  shell  usually  weighs  several  pounds.  The 
shelly  matter  of  the  interior,  which  exhibits  beautiful  pink  tints, 
is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cameos ;  and  immense  numbers 
of  the  shells  are  imported  into  this  country  for  that  purpose. 

993.  Of  the  non-siphonated  Peetinibranchiate  Gasteropoda, 
the  majority  of  which  are  vegetable  feeders,  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  preceding  families  is  made  by  the  CsBiTHnD^  in  which 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell  exhibits  more  or 
less  distinct  traces  of  a  canid,  and  the  margin  of  the  mantle  pos- 
sesses a  siphonal  fold  at  the  corresponding  part.  The  outer 
margin  of  the  aperture  is  usually  widely  expanded.  These  cha- 
racters, which  especially  indicate  a  resembknce  to  the  Strombidfls, 
are  presented  with  the  greatest  distinctness  by  the  well-known 
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PeUcan^sfoot  (Aporrhais),  which  is  found  on  the  Bridsh  coasts. 
The  Cerithiidse  are  for  the  most  part  of  small  size  ;  the  shell  is 
elongated  and  spiral ;  and  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a  foot  of 
moderate  size,  which  bears  a  spiral  operculum,  and  with  a  pair 
of  long  tentacles,  attached  to  the  sides  of  which  are  the  short 
footstalks  which  bear  the  eyes.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  generallj  in  the  sea,  although  a  few  species  inhabit 
fresh  water.  Of  the  latter,  some  even  quit  the  water  very  fre- 
quently, and  these  are  capable  of  suspending  themselves  from 
plants  by  means  of  glutinous  threads. 

994.  In  the  great  family  of  the  Turbitellida,  the  aperture 
exhibits  no  trace  of  a  notch,  but  the  form  varies  greatly  from 
that  of  an  elongated  spiral  cone  to 
that  of  a  complete  disc.  The  animal 
has  a  broad  muzzle ;  long,  slender  ten- 
tacles, at  or  near  the  base  of  which 
the  eyes  are  generally  situated ;  and 
a  homy  operculum,  which  is  generally 
spiral,  but  sometimes  concentric  The 
water  is  frequently  admitted  to  the 
branchial  chamber  by  a  fold  of  the 
border  of  the  mantle^  representing  a 
rudimentary  siphon  ;  and  in  the  genus 
AmpuUariOy  thb  is  much  elongated,  forming  a  true  siphon. 
Most  of  the  species  are  marine,  but  a  considerable  number  are 
inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters,  especially  of  warm 
climates.  Of  these  the  AmpuUaria  (Fig.  670) 
above  mentioned  is  an  example,  and  another,  the 
FidueUna  vivipara  (Fig.  671),  is  common  in  this 
country.  This  animal,  in  common  with  the  other 
species  of  its  genus,  is  remarkable  for  producing 
its  yoang  alive,  the  eggs  being  hatched  within 
the  oviduct  Of  the  marine  species,  the  best- 
known  is  the  common  Periwinkle,  of  which  such 
quantities  are  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  countries  in  which 
it  abounds.  It  is  considered  in  Sweden  to  afford  a  sign  of  the 
coming  weather ;  the  peasants  having  observed  that^  whenever 
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the  Periwinkles  ascend  the  rocks,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  storm 
being  at  hand,  their  instinct  having  taught  them  to  place  them- 
selves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dashing  of  the  waves ;  when,  on 
the  contnoy,  they  make  a  descent  upon  the  sand,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  cahn.  The  true  Turriieii€B  have  an  elongated  spiral 
shell,  with  a  small  aperture  ;  and  nearlj  allied  to  them  is  the 
Scalaria^  in  which  the  surface  of  the  convex  whorls  is  adorned 
with  numerous,  verj  prominent,  transverse  ribs.  In  some  cases 
the  whorls  are  separate,  and  only  come  in  contact  bj  their  ribs. 
The  principal  species  of  this  group — the  Scalctria  predoio^  or 
Wentle*trap — was  long  famous  on  account  of  the  high  price 
given  for  it  by  shell-collectors. 

995.  Besides  these  normally  constructed  shells,  some  of  the 
Mollosks  of  this  family  form  an  irregularly  tubular  habitation, 
which  so  much  resembles  that  formed  by  certain  Annelida,  as  to 
be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  They  are  very  few  in 
number.  The  Vermetut  (Fig.  672)  is  the  principal  genus  of  the 
group.     This  is  remarkable  for  the  close  resemblance  of  its  shell 
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to  that  of  the  Serpula  (Fig.  629) ;  but,  when  perfect,  it  may  be 
generally  distinguished  by  the  regularly-spiral  twisting  of  its 
first-formed  portion.  Some  species  associate  together  in  large 
masses,  so  as  even  to  form  reefs  ;  whilst  others  attach  themselves 
to  Coral,  and  lengthen  their  shells  in  proportion  as  the  Coral 
grows  up  around  them.  When  the  animal  has  quitted  the  lower 
part  of  its  tube,  that  it  may  keep  itself  at  the  surface,  it  usually 
throws  a  partition  across,  in  the  manner  of  the  Nautilus ;  and  a 
tolerably  regular  series  of  such  partitions  is  not  unfrequently 
found.  In  the  Magiius^  an  allied  genus  of  similar  habits,  whose 
tube  is  sometimes  lengthened  in  this  manner  to  as  much  as  three 
feet,  the  first-formed  part  of  the  shell,  instead  of  being  cut  off; 
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18  sometimes  completdj  filled  up  bj  the  exudation  of  solid  mat- 
ter. Some  modem  Gonchologists  place  the  Magiltu  amongst  the 
Bucdnidn. 

996.  We  come  now  to  the  Nbritidjs,  which  are  furnished 
with  a  thick  and  somewhat  globose  shell,  with  a  small  spire,  and 
an  entire  aperture,  which,  however,  is  narrowed  by  the  broad 
plates  which  are  directed  inwards  from  the  margins,  and  the 
edges  of  which  are  frequently  notched.  The  inner  walls  of  the 
spire  are  removed  as  the  animal  grows  from  them,  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  shell  forms  a  simple  cavity.  The  animal  has 
long  slender  tentacles,  near  which  the  eyes  are  situated  on  short 
foot-stalks  ;  the  lingual  teeth  are  very  numerous.  The  opercu- 
lum is  shelly;  partially  spiral,  and  furnished  with  an  appendage 
on  one  side  near  the  nucleus.  Most  of  the  Neritidsd  are  marine, 
and  they  are  almost  confined  to  tropical  climates. — The  genus 
Neritina  is  fluviatile  in  its  habits  ;  one  species  inhabits  Britain. 

997.  The  TuRBnrn>Mj  or  Top-shells,  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
Neritidas,  but  difier  from  them  in  several  important  particulars. 
The  shell  is  spiral,  and  usually  more  or  less  conical  in  form ;  and 
the  operculum,  which  is  always  spiral  in  its  structure,  is  destitute 
of  the  peculiar  appendices  of  that  of  the  NeritidsB.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  shell  is  pearly.  The  head  is  generally  furnished  with 
pectinaited  lobes  ;  and  the  sides  present  several  long  filaments  or 
drrL — Of  the  typical  genus  Turbo,  some  of  the  larger  tropical 
species  are  often  seen  with  the  shelly  matter  partially  or  entirely 
removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  inner  pearly  stratum.  This  oper* 
ation  is  also  performed  upon  the  larger  sheUs  of  the  genus  TVo- 
ehns,  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  which  are  exceedingly 
abundant  on  our  coasts.  In  the  Troehtu  the  form  of  the  shell 
is  pyramidal,  the. sides  being  usually  nearly  straight,  and  the 
aperture  situated  at  one  side  of  the  flattened  base.  The  shells 
of  the  small  British  species  are  the  favourite  habitation  of  young 
Hermit  Crabs. — Amongst  the  exotic  species  we  may  especiaUy 
notice  the  Trochus  agglutmans,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  singular  habit  of  glueing  to  its 
shell  small  pieces  of  stone,  coral,  shell,  &c.  This  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  its  shell,  which  is  thin  and  brittle.-^ 
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The  Troehus  longispina,  fmm  India,  has  the  drcomferenoe  om*- 
mented  with  a  row  of  long  spines  of  a  silvery  or  gold  ooloor 
placed  at  regular  distances. 

998.  The  little  familj  Naticid  «,  in  which  the  shell  is  al- 
most globular,  is  remarkable  for  having  the  front  of  the  foot 
dilated  into  a  broad  fold  which  conceals  the  head,  and  the  lobes 
of  the  mantle  very  large  and  covering  a  portion  of  the  shell. 
The  animal  is  provided  with  a  long  retractile  proboscis,  and  is 
carnivorous  in  its  habits.  The  species  are  all  marine,  and  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

999.  The  familj  IanthhhduE  includes  a  few  species  of  Mol- 
lusca  inhabiting  a  beautiful  Snail-like  shell,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  fine  violet  tint  of  the  base  of  their  shell,  thej 
have  received  the  name  of  Violet  Snails.  They  are  oceanic  in 
their  habits,  floating  about  freely  in  the  open  sea,  where  they 
occur  in  vast  numbers  together,  and  are  said  to  feed  upon  the 
VeleUmy  which  inhabit  the  same  situations.  When  irritated 
or  alarmed,  the  lanthina  pours  out  a  violet  secretion,  which 
darkens  the  water  around  it ;  and  thus  serves  for  its  concealment, 
in  the  manner  of  the  'ink  of  the  Cuttle-fish.  But  the  most  re- 
markable circumstanoe^in  the  history  of  this  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful creature,  consists  in  its  production  of  a  peculiar  float  or  raft, 
composed  of  numerous  cartilaginous  vesicles  filled  with  air,  which 
springs  from  the  small  foot  in  place  of  an  operculum.  To  the 
lower  surface  of  this  curious  float  the  egg-capsules  are  attached, 
and  thus  the  lanthma  carries  its  oflspring  about  with  it  until 
the  young  animals  are  fully  formed. — ^Nearly  allied  to  these  are 
the  Haliotida,  of  which  Ihe  well-known  EarshelU  are  the 
types.  In  this  family  the  shell  exhibits  more  or  less  of  a  spiral 
structure,  and  there  is  a  notch  or  perforation  for  the  passage  of 
the  anal  siphon,  which  carries  away  the  water  from  the  bran- 
chial cavity.  The  aperture  is  very  wide,  and  there  is  no  operco- 
lum.  In  the  HalioHs^  or  Ear-shell,  the  sheU  is  very  flat  and 
Alightly  twisted  at  the  apex,  and  within  the  convex  margin  there 
is  a  series  of  perforations,  of  which  those  nearest  the  apex  are 
successively  closed  by  shelly  matter.  This  animal,  in  its  living 
state,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Grasteropods,  on  account  of 
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the  yaxiety  and  richness  of  its  colours.  Its  shell,  when  the  sur- 
face is  polished,  possesses  a  pearlj  lustre,  with  resplendent  me- 
tallic hues.  It  is  oonsequentlj  much  sought  for  as  an  ornament 
The  animal  attaches  itself  to  the  rock,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Limpet,  by  a  large  muscular  foot ;  and  the  extent  of  the  adhw- 
ing  sur£EU)e  is  so  great,  that  a  veiy  considerable  force  is  required 
to  detach  it,  when  the  animal  is  putting  forth  its  strength.  The 
best  mode  of  obtaining  the  shell,  is  to  pluse  the  hand  or  some 
instrument  under  its  edge  (which  is  usuaUy  a  little  separated 
from  the  rock  when  the  animal  is  undisturbed),  and  to  endea- 
Tour  to  remove  it  before  the  animal  is  alanned.  When  this  at- 
tempt is  not  successful,  the  animal  draws  its*  shell  down  upon  the 
rock  with  such  firmness,  as  to  grasp  most  securely  anything  that 
is  ander  its  edge ;  and  in  this  manner  fatal  accidents  have  oc- 
curred to  men,  who  have  incautiously  attempted  to  remove  these 
shells,  when  under  water.  The  MaUoHs  is  very  abundant  on 
the  shores  of  the  Channel  Islands,  where  it  is  cooked  and  eaten. 
The  other  species  referred  to  this  family  have  the  shell  of  a  more 
distinctly  spiral  form. — The  nearly  allied  Fissubbllida  have  a 
conical  shell,  like  that  of  the  common  liinpet,  but  furnished  with 
a  small  aperture  at  the  apex  for  the  escape  of  the  branchial  cur- 
rent ;  hence  they  have  received  the  name  of  Key-hole  Umpets. 
—In  the  CALTPTRAiDiB,  or  Bmmet-Umpeis^  also^  the  shell  has 
nearly  the  same  form,  but  the  apex  is  somewhat  spiral,  and  the 
interior  is  usually  provided  wiUi  a  shelly  plate,  which  is  some- 
times arranged  spirally.  They  adhere  firmly  to  rocks  and 
shells,  where  they  appear  to  pass  a  perfectly  sedentary  existence ; 
the  shells  being  usually  fitted  to  any  irregularities  of  the  surface^ 
whilst  in  some  cases  the  rock  is  more  or  less  hollowed  out  by 
the  foot  of  the  animaL 
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1000.  The  general  form  of  the  Limpets^  which  principally 
compose  this  Section,  is  well  known  ;  and  the  peculiarity  in  the 
position  of  their  gills  has  already  been  mentioned.  Closely  allied 
to  the  Limpets  in  general  stmcture^  but  diflfering  remarkably  in 
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the  formadoa  of  the  shell,  are  the  Chitons;  of  which  some  small 
^)ecie8  inhabit  our  shores,  but  which  attain  to  much  greater  size 
between  the  tropics.  Their  shell  (Fig.  663)  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  plates  arranged  behind  one  another  with  great  regu- 
laritj,  and  connected  by  a  very  complex  series  of  ligaments  and 
muscles,  which  reminds  the  Naturalist  of  those  which  unite  and 
move  the  different  segments  in  the  Articulated  animals.  The 
Limpets  and  Chiton#  fix  themselves  to  the  rock,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Haliotis  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Crows  and  other 
birds,  which  endeavour  to  detach  them  for  food,  are  sometimes 
caught  by  the  points  of  their  bills,  and  held  firmly  until  they 
are  drowned  by  the  advancing  tide.  The  Limpets  are  herbi- 
vorous, feeding  upon  sea-weeds,  which 
they  reduce  with  their  loi^  riband-shaped, 
rasp-like  tongues.  Although  we  usually 
see  them  attached  quite  motionless  to 
rocks,  this  is  because  exposure  to  the  air 
is  unfavourable  to  their  movement,  since 
too  free  an  admission  of  it  between  their 
gills  would  dry  them  up.  It  is  when 
covered  with  water  that  their  activity 
manifests  itself.  In  many  points  of  struc- 
ture, the  animals  of  this  Order  approach 
those  of  Bivalve  shells.  The  rock,  in  the 
no.  C7S-CHITON.  Limpet,may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  second 

valve ;  since  the  muscle  takes  a  firm 
attachment  to  its  surface,  and  draws  down  the  shell  upon  it,  in  the 
8ame  manner  that  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  Bivalves  enables 
the  animal  to  inclose  itself  by  drawing  the  two  valves  of  the 
shell  together  (  §  1016).  Moreover  the  eyes  are  very  imperfect 
or  entirely  absent  ;  and  many  other  points  of  internal  structure 
prove  the  inferiority  of  these  animals  to  the  Gasteropods  in 
general 

SiCTiON  C— CIRRHOBRANCHIATA. 

1001.     This  group  ncludes  only  the  family  DsNTALUDiB,  the 
animals  of  which  inhabit  a  slightly  curved,  tapering  sheUi  re* 
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sembling  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  whence  the  name  of  Tooth* 
shells  is  ordinarily  applied  to  them.  The  animal  is  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  inclosed  in  a  sac-like  mantle,  from  an  aperture  at 
the  anterior  extremity  of  which  the  foot  can  be  protruded. 
Above  the  base  of  the  foot,  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  head 
is  situated  ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  tuft  of  numerous  cirrus- 
like organs,  which  have  been  commonly  regarded  as  branchiae,  al- 
though from  recent  researches  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
rather  to  be  considered  as  tentacular  organs.  The  shell  has  an 
aperture  at  each  extremity  ;  its  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  and 
sometimes  longitudinally  striated.  The  Dentaliidse  occur  iu 
most  seas,  inhabiting  a  sandy  or  muddy  bottom,  in  which  they 
usually  bury  themselves  by  means  of  the  foot  They  are  carni- 
vorous, feeding  upon  minute  marine  animals. 


Order  IIL-OPISTHOBRANCHIATA. 

1002.  In  the  second  Order  of  branchiferous  Gasteropoda,  the 
gills  are  not  inclosed  in  a  regular  chamber,  but  either  exposed 
on  the  back  of  the  animal,  or  more  or  less  concealed  by  folds  of 
the  mantle.  They  are  usually  of  a  tufted  or  arborescent  form, 
and  placed  on  the  back  or  sides  of  the  bftdy,  behind  the  heart. 
The  MoUusca  of  this  Order,  which  might  be  designated  Sea-slugs^ 
are  usually  destitute  of  a  shell ;  and  in  those  genera  which  pos- 
sess a  shell,  this  is  almost  always  internal,  and  generally  rudi- 
mentary. These  animals  are  all  marine,  and  for  the  most  part 
carnivorous  in  their  habits.  The  Order  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  sections,  in  accordance  with  differences  in  the  position 
of  the  gills.  In  the  Nudibranchiata,  these  organs  are  freely 
exposed  on  the  back  or  sides  of  the  body  ;  and  the  animals  possess 
no  shell  either  internal  or  external.  In  the  Tegtibranghiata, 
on  the  contrary,  the  animal  is  frequently  provided  with  a  shell, 
and  the  branchiao  are  concealed  either  by  the  mantle  or  by  the 
shell,  when  the  latter  is  present. 
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SECTION  A.— TECTIBRANCHIATA. 

1003.  The  animals  of  this  Section  still  show  an  approach  to 
that  arrangement  of  the  gills,  which  characterises  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Class ;  these  organs  being  concealed  beneath  a  fold  of 
the  mantle,  in  which  a  small  shell  is  usually  contained.  They 
are  all  marine  ;  and  live  chiefly  on  the  shore,  or  on  floating  sea- 
weeds.    A  very  characteristic   example   of  the  group   is  the 
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Apfysia,  commonly  termed  Sea- Hare,  which  is  abundant  on  many 
parts  of  our  own  coasts,  and  which  forms  the  type  of  the  family 
Apltsiad  E.  Its  common  name  is  probably  derived  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  superior  pair  of  tentacula,  which  are  flattened 
and  hollowed  like  th^  ears  of  a  quadruped.  The  head  has  a 
very  distinct  neck.  The  gills  consist  of  leaflets  arranged  in  a 
complex  form,  and  situated  on  the  back  beneath  a  fold  of  the 
mantle,  which  also  frequently  incloses  a  flat  homy  shell.  The 
digestiye  apparatus  is  very  complicated ;  consisting  of  a  mem- 
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branous  crop  like  that  of  Birds,  a  gizzard  having  cartilaginous 
walls,  and  a  third  stomach  beset  with  sharp  hooks  in  its  interior. 
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These  animals  feed  on  sea-weed.  They  are  very  sluggish  in 
their  movements,  hut  have  a  peculiar  means  of  defence,— oon- 
sisting  of  a  deep  purple  liquid  (said  hj  some  to  have  acrid  pro- 
perties), which  they  can  discharge  from  the  edge  of  the  mantle 
when  alarmed,  and  by  which  the  surrounding  water  is  dis- 
coloured, so  that  the  animal  cannot  be  discerned.  Amongst  the 
singular  animals  referred  to  this  family,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  BursateUa  (Fig.  677),  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
Its  gills  project  far  beyond  the  opening  of  the  mantle. — Nearly 
allied  to  the  Aplysia  are  the  Bulla  and  Bulkea,  which  belong 
to  the  family  Bullid^b.  These  have  a  small  calcareous  shell,  in 

which  the  spiral  form  be- 
gins to  manifest  itself. 
The  BulltBa  aperta  (Fig.. 
676)  is  found  in  almost 
every  sea,  living  on  oozy 
bottoms.  The  BuUa  Ug- 
naria  (Fig.  676,  a)  is  re- 
markable for  the  density 
of  the  walls  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  amidst  the  tendin- 
ous fibres  of  which,  alarge 
quantity  of  calcareous 
tC^^  matter  is  deposited,  form- 
ing plates  of  bony  firm- 
ness ;  these  are  moved 
against  each  other  by 
powerful  muscles,  so  as  to 
rub  down  almost  any  sub- 
stance that  is  placed  between  them.  The  Author  ha<)  more  than 
once  found  a  small  bivalve  shell  in  this  situation.  The  shell  of 
the  Bulla  ampulla  (Fig.  676,  b)  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting,  in 
its  flat  open  form,  a  transition  towards  that  of  the  Aplysia. — ^In 
juxtaposition  with  the  Bullidse,  some  writers  place  the  Torna- 
TELLiD^  which  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species 
of  the  Order  by  their  regularly  spiral  external  shell. 

1004.     The  Pleubobbamohid^  (Fig.   653)  are  also  gener- 
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allj  furnished  with  a  sheU,  which  is  limpet-like,  and  covers  the 
hack  of  the  animal,  bat  is  generally  more  or  less  concealed  hj 
the  mantle.  The  gills  are  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body,  and 
placed  between  the  margin  of  the  mantle  and  the  foot  These 
animals  feed  on  vegetable  matters,  and  have  an  exceedingly  com- 
plicated stomach.  The  shell  of  one  species  is  known  as  the 
Chinese  umbrella.  The  nearly  allied  PHTLLiDiiDiB  have  no 
sholli  and  the  branchiao  are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 


Section  B.— NUDIBRANCHIATA. 

1005.  The  animals  of  this  Section  are  found  on  all  rocky 
coasts,  where  they  usually  inhabit  rather  deep  water,  creeping 
about  upon  sea-weeds,  and  occasionally  swimming.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  souie  of  them  attain  considerable  sise ;  the 
Tethys  fimbriaia  (Fig.  680),  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  at- 
taining a  length  of  one  foot.  The  number  of  those  existing  on 
our  own  shores  is  much  greater  than  has  been  usually  supposed ; 
a  large  number  of  species  having  been  discovered  by  recent  in- 
vestigations. These,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  elegant, 
are  described  and  beautifully  figured  in  the  admirable  monograph 
of  the  British  Nudibranchiata,  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock, 
lately  published  by  the  Ray  Society.  The  section  has  been 
divided  into  several  families,  characterised  principally  by  peculi- 
arities in  the  branchial  organs. 

1006.  The  DoRiDiE,  or  Sea- Lemons,  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  branchie  placed  in  a  circular  form  at  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body,  around  the  anal  aperture  (Fig.  678).     The  upper 

surface  is  formed  by  a  broad  mantle, 
strengthened  by  the  deposition  of 
calcareous  particles  ;  the  foot  is  com- 
paratively narrow ;  and  near  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  mantle  is  a 
yio.e78.DoB»ABaa  ^^.j,  ^^  tentacles,  usuaDy  laminated 

and  retractile,  and  often  accompanied  by  filamentous  prolonga- 
tion9  of  the  mantle.     These  animals  are  found  on  most  shores 
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near  low-water  mark,  where  thej  feed  principallj  on  Z6opb3rte8. 

Some  of  them  are  more  than  three 
inches  in  length. — The  Trito- 
KiADiE,  which  are  nearlj  allied  to 
the  preceding,  have  the  branchis 
>  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
back ;  the  tentacles  are  retractile 

within  distinct  sheaths,  and  oft^  accompanied  by  branched  fila* 
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ments  (Fig.  679).— To  this  family  also  belongs  the  Tethys  (Fig. 
680)  already  referred  to,  in 
which  the  head  is  concealed  by 
a  large  membranous  fringed 
hood.  This  animal,  which  is 
the  largest  of  the  Nudibran- 
chiata,  is  said  to  feed  upon  other 
Mollusks  and  Crustacea. — The 
.£oLiDJE  also  have  the  gills 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  back, 
but  the  tentacles  are  not  retrac- 
tile. They  are  active  animals, 
and  swim  freely  on  their  backs.  In  the  JSolis  (Fig.  654),  the  gills 
consist  of  an  immense  number  of  finger-like  processes,  forming 
tufts  on  each  side  of  the  body  ;  some  of  these  receive  C£ecal  pro* 
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longations  of  tlie  stomMh  and  liyer.  In  the  GiauwB  (Fig.  661% 
thej  form  two  or  three  large  tufts  on  each  8ide»  which  give  as- 
sistance in  swimming.  These  heautifal  little  MoOiisks  are  in- 
habitants of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Oceans  3  their  hoes 
are  asure  bine  and  silTer.— The  small  iamiij  of  the  Eltsiadjb 
consists  of  a  few  minute  slog-like  Animals,  in  which  no  trace  of 
special  respiratory  organs  have  been  detected.  Thej  appear  to 
feed  upon  Se»-weeds.  ^ 

1007.  Most  of  the  NudibrancUata  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
shore  in  gelatinous  masses ;  the  eggs  being  very  regularly  ar- 
ranged in  rows  or  bands.  Of  the  immense  number  of  eggs  which 
some  of  these  contain,  an  idea  may  be  derived  from  the  following 
fact,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  regard  to  the  mass 
deposited  by  a  large  white  species,  about  3^  inches  long,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  From  two  to  five  eggs  (each  of 
them  3-  lOOOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  were  contained  in  a  little 
spherical  case.  These  cases  were  arranged  two  deep  in  rows  ; 
and  these  rows  adhered  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  ribbon, — ^running  across  it  from  one  edge  to  the  other. 
One  of  these  ribbons  measured  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  half 
an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and  by  counting  the  number  of  the  spherical 
cases  contained  in  one-tendi  of  an  inch  of  each  row,  and  the 
number  of  rows  in  an  equal  length  of  the  ribbon,  Mr.  D.  ascer- 
tained that  there  must  have  been,  in  the  whole  mass,  at  least  six 
hundred  thousand  eggs. 

Order  IV.— HETEROPODA. 

1008.  The  Mollusks  of  this  Order,  which  hxve  been  regarded 
by  some  2kx>logists  as  forming  a  class  distinct  from  the  Gastero* 
poda,  are  distinguished  from  aU  others  by  their  complete  adaptation 
to  an  oceanic  mode  of  existence.  Instead  of  creeping  about  upon 
rocks  and  sea-weeds  at*  moderate  depths  near  the  shore,  ^y 
swim  about  freely  in  the  open  sea,  often  displaying  great  activity 
in  their  movements.  To  fit  thmn  for  this  peculiar  mode  oi  life, 
the  whole  body  is  much  compressed ;  the  foot  usually  forms  a 
vertical  muscular  paddle,  serving  as  a  fin,  whilst  the  hindermosi 
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part  of  the  body,  which  is  also  r^arded  as  analagoos  to  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  foot  (seen  very  distinctly  in  the  lobe  which 
bears  the  operculum  in  the  Strombids)  is  enlarged  to  form  a 
powerful  caudal  fin,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  creatures  swim 
rapidly  through  the  water.  At  the  edge  of  the  true  foot,  in 
many  species,  there  is  a  sort  of  sucker,  by  which  the  animals  can 
attach  themselves  to  floating  sea-weeds  and  other  objects.  They 
swim  with  the  back  downwards.  The  branchise  are  often  want- 
ing ;  and  it  is  curious  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case  in  particu- 
lar species  of  a  genus,  or  even  in  certain  individuals  of  a  species 
in  which  branchin  usually  occur.  When  present,  they  are 
generally  collected  together,  with  the  viscera,  into  a  mass  on  the 
back  of  the  animal,  which  is  often  protected  by  a  shell ;  and  in  a 
fewspecies,  which  are  furnished  with  an  ample  shell,  the  branchiae 
are  placed  in  a  regular  dorsal  cavity.    The  body  is  gelatinous  in 
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its  consistence,  and  so  transparent  as  to  permit  much  of  its  in- 
ternal organisation  to  be  seen.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with 
a  long  muscular  proboscis,  which  can  be  protruded  or  drawn 
in  at  will ;  it  contains  a  rasp-like  tongue,  armed  with  recurved 
spines.  They  appear  to  feed  on  small  marine  animals. — These 
idngular  Mollnsks  are  divided  into  two  families.  In  the  Fibo- 
LiDji,  which  present  the  characters  of  the  Order  in  their  typical 
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form,  the  bodj  is  much  elongated,  the  foot  presents  the  pecu- 
liar structnre  above  described,  and  the  gills  are  either  naked 
or  covered  by  a  small  conical  shelL  The  latter  is  seen  in  the 
Carinaria  (Fig.  682);  the  shell  of  which  presents  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  the  Argonaut  (§  962) ;  in  fact^ 
by  some  naturalists  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  shell  inhabited 
by  the  Cephalopod  just  mentioned  is  constructed  by  a  Mollusk 
allied  to  Carinaria,  and  that  the  Argonaut  only  nukes  use  of 
the  empty  shell  as  a  protection  for  its  body.  In  Firola  there  is 
no  shelL  The  animals  of  this  family  are  inhabitants  of  the 
warmer  temperate  and  tropical  seas ;  several  species  are  found 
in  the  Mediterranean, 

1009.  The  Atlantidje  are  provided  with  a  large  shell,  with- 
in which  they  can  retract  themselves  at  pleasure ;  and  the  foot 
sometimes  bears  an  operculum,  with  which  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  may  be  closed.  The  shell  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
Nautilus  in  form ;  and  when  first  discovered,  ihe  Atlanta  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  living  representation  of  the  extinct  Ammonites. 
The  Atlantidffi  also  differ  from  the  preceding  family,  in  having 
the  branchisQ  inclosed  in  a  regular  dorsal  chamber.  They  are 
found,  like  the  Firolidse,  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates. 

1010.  To  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  Fossil  Re- 
mains of  this  class,  would  be  unsuitable  to  our  present  purpose  ; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  some  general  facts  in  regard 
to  them.  Remains  of  Univalve  shells,  of  such  a  form  and  struc- 
ture as  evidently  to  have  belonged  to  Gksteropod  MoUusks,  are 
found  in  nearly  every  bed  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  from 
the  very  earliest  of  those  containing  fossils  of  any  kind,  down  to 
the  present  time.  In  many  instances,  the  fossil  shells,  even  of 
the  most  ancient  beds,  may  be  referred  to  genera  which  still 
exist ;-— thus  a  species  of  Buccinum  is  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Silurian  system  ;  although  they  do  not  correspond  vrith  any 
species  now  living,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  deposit  was  formed  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
The  Conchologist  is  generally  able  to  determine,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  shell,  whether  it  was  formed  by  a  marine  or  Afresh^ 
water  Mollusk  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  often  receives  important 
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guidanoe,  in  determining  the  circumstances  under  which  a  par- 
ticular deposit  was  formed.  But  he  cannot  be  sure  in  regard 
to  this,  from  the  examination  of  one  or  two  shells  only ;  since 
there  are  many  genera,  which  contain  species  of  both  kinds.  He 
is  guided,  therefore,  by  the  comparison  of  all  the  shells  contain- 
ed in  the  deposit,  with  their  nearest  allies  amongst  those  now 
existing.  Sometimes  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  marine  and 
firesh-water  shells,  as  to  induce  the  belief,  that  the  deposit  was 
formed  in  the  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  of  which  both 
might  be  inhabitants  at  once.  In  other  cases,  the  shells  are  so 
exdusively  fresh-water,  as  to  indicate  that  the  deposit  was 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake ;  and  in  this  case,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  it  is  usually  of  no  great  extent 
When  the  nature  of  the  shells  indicates  a  deposit  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  same  shells  are  frequently  found  in  strata, 
which  differ  greatly  in  their  mineral  materials,  and  which  present 
themselves  at  very  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and 
they  thus  afford  important  assistance  to  the  Greologist,  in  deter- 
mining the  real  correspondence  between  these  deposits.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  in  all  the  earlier  rocks,  down  to  the  chalk- 
formation,  the  remains  of  the  carnivorous  Gasteropods  bear  a 
very  small  proportion  to  those  of  the  herbivorous  group ;  and  their 
place  would  seem  to  have  been  then  supplied  by  the  numerous 
Cephalopods  of  predaceous  habits  which  then  infested  the  seas 
(§  968).  Nearly  all  of  these  disappeared  after  the  Chalk  was 
formed ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  carnivorous  Grasteropods  ex- 
hibits a  remarkable  increase  from  that  period. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

OP  THE  CLASS  OF  PTEROPODA. 

101 1.  NoTwiTHSTANDiNO  the  small  size  of  the  Chaa  Ftebopo- 
DA»  it  is  interesting  in  many  respects.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
repre$enHngy  in  the  sub-kingdom  Mollusoa,  the  Birds  of  the  Ver* 
tebrated  sub-kingdoms,  and  the  Insects  of  the  ArticuUted  series^ 
and  the  inconsiderable  number  of  distinct  forms  which  it  pre- 
sents, may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  reverting  to  the  wide 
departure  from  the  usual  Molluscous  type,  which  the  animals  of 
this  class  exhibit  in  their  structure  and  habits.  They  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  fin-like 
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organs,  or  wings,  consisting  of  an  expansion  of  the  mantle  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  and  furnished  with  muscular  fibres ;  by 
the  aid  of  which  instruments,  they  can  be  rapidly  propelled 
through  the  water.  The  body  is  uniformly  symmetrical ;  that 
is,  its  two  sides  precisely  correspond, — a  condition  evidently 
fi&Tourable  for  rapid  movement.  It  is  from  the  wing-like  cha- 
racter of  the  lateral  appendages,  that  the  name  of  the  class, 
which  means  wing-footed,  is  derived.  Although  the  number  of 
tpeeiet  belonging  to  this  Glass  is  small,  and  their  dimensions  are 
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inoonsiderable,  yet  the  number  of  indwidmab  which  associate 
together  in  shoali  is  often  enormous,  so  that  the  sea  appears 
literally  alive  with  them.  Some  of  them 
are  possessed  of  a  shell ;  whilst  others 
are  unprovided  with  such  a  protection. 
Where  it  exists,  it  is  very  light  and  deli* 
cate ;  and  it  seldom  covers  more  than 
the  posterior  half  of  the  body  (Fig.  684). 
In  one  beautiful  little  MoUusk,  the  Cym- 
buUoy  it  has  the  form  of  a  slipper  ;  from 
the  large  opening  of  which,  the  wings  or 
fins  are  put  forth  The  head  of  these 
animals  is  usually  prominent,  possess* 
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ing  eyes  and  sensory  tentacula  ;    and 
their  internal  organisation  is  of  a  very  complex  nature. 

1012.  The  CUo  (Fig.  683)  is  one  of  the  best-known  genera  of 
this  class  ;  and  its  general  aspect  conveys  a  good  idea  of  that  of 
the  whole  group.  One  species  of  this  genus,  the  Clio  borealis^ 
abounds  in  the  Arctic  seas ;  presenting  itself  in  such  vast  num- 
bers, that,  when  the  weather  is  calm,  the  surface  appears  covered 
with  them  for  miles  together;  and  an  analogous  species,  the 
Clio  australisy  appears  to  be  equally  abundant  in  the  Polar 
regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  These  animals  are  well 
known  to  the  whale^fishers  and  others,  as  fokales'  food^  being 
among  the  chief  articles  on  which  that  monster— the  largest 
existing  animal — is  supported.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
sea  is  sometimes  so  glutted  with  the  Clios,  that  the  whale  can- 
not open  its  mouth  without  ingulfing  thousands  of  them.  —  The 
chief  point  of  special  interest  in  the  structure  of  the  Clio^  is  the 
conformation  of  its  organs  for  the  capture  and  mastication  of  its 
food.  The  six  labial  tentacula,  which  are  seen  to  project  from  the 
head,  and  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  merely  fleshy  append- 
ages, are  in  reality  instruments  (^  prehension,  most  daborately 
constructed.  Each  of  these  six  i^pendages,  when  examined 
attentively,  is  seen  to  be  of  a  reddish  tint ;  and  this  colour,  under 
the  microscope^  is  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
numerous  minute  isolated  red  points,  distributed  over  its  surface. 
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When  ttill  iiirther  mtgnified,  these  distinct  points  are  endentlj 
peooliiur  organs,  arranged  with  great  regolarity,  so  as  to  giTe  a 
speckled  appearance  to  the  whole  of  the  conical  appendage ;  and 
their  nnmber,  at  a  rongh  gness,  may  he  estimateid  to  be  about 
3000  on  each.  When  yery  minutely  examined,  every  oie  of 
these  specks  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  transparent  cylinder,  not 
unlike  the  cell  of  a  poljrpe,  and  contaming  within  its  c»Tity 
about  twenty  sucking- discs,  mounted  upon  stalks,  by  which  they 
can  be  made  to  project  beyond  the  edge  of  their  sheath,  so  as  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  prey.  Thus,  therefore,  the  head  cf  one 
Clio  will  bear  about  (3000x20x6)  360,000  of  these  micro- 
soopic  suckers ;  an  apparatus  for  prehension,  which  is,  perhaps^ 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  In  this  manner, 
these  active  little  animals  are  enabled  to  seiae  and  hold  their 
minute  prey;  and  their  mouths  are  famished  with  efficient 
instruments  for  reducing  it.  The  jaws,  which  are  placed  kUeraUy^ 
as  in  the  Articulata,  are  furnished  with  long  sharp  comb-like 
projections  or  teeth ;  and  the  tongue  is  beset  with  a  vast  number 
of  sharp  spiny  booklets,  curved  backwards.  Besides  the  prehen* 
sile  appendages  just  mentioned,  two  sensory  tentacnla  aie  capable 
of  being  put  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  for  the  food.  The 
Clio  possesses  eyes,  which,  though  extremely  minute,  have  a 
very  complete  organisation ;  and  altogether  its  structure  com* 
pletely  corresponds  with  what  has  been  already  remarked  iu 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Class,  as  the  Molluscous  represen- 
tative of  Birds  and  Insects. 

1013.  The  Clio  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  shell-less  Sec- 
tion of  the  Glass,  the  members  of  which,  from  the  nakedness  of 
of  their  bodies,  have  been  denominated  Otmnosomata.  Of  the 
Thecosomata,  or  shelled  Section,  the  Hyalaa  (Fig.  684)  is  a 
good  example.  The  shells  of  all  these  beautiful  little  creatures 
are  of  a  most  delicate  glassy  texture ;  their  shape  being  usually 
pyramidal,  although  in  many  eases  prominent  angles  project  from 
different  parts  of  their  surface.  In  other  species,  however,  the 
shell  acquires  a  more  or  less  spiral  structure ;  as  in  the  Umaci' 
nOf  the  shell  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  Nautilus  in  its  form ; 
and  the  SpiriaUs,  in  which  the  shell  forms  a  delicate  pointed 
spire,  and  the  aperture  is  closed  by  a  little  operculum. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
OF  THE  LAMELLIBRANGHIATE  CONCHIFERA. 

1014.  This  groap'is  nearly  sjnonjmouB  with  that  of  Bi* 
valves  in  the  Linnsan  arrangement,  since  nearly  all  the  animals 
referred  to  that  Section  of  the  Testaceous  Worms  hy  the  older 
Naturalists  belong  to  it ;  but  it  also  includes  a  few  species  whose 
shells  are  MuUwalve^  and  some  others,  in  which  there  appears  at 
first  sight  an  entire  departure  from  the  usual  form.  The  Mol- 
Insks  belonging  to  this  class,  in  common  with  those  of  the  three 
following  groups,  are  destitute  of  a  head ;  that  is  to  saj,  the 
mouth  is  not  situated  upon  a  prominent  part  of  the  bod j,  nor 
assisted  in  the  choice  of  food  bj  organs  of  special  sensation  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  stomach  is  buried  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  mantle. 

•  1015.  The  part  of  the  structure  of  these  animals  which  is  best 
known,  is  the  dUlh  This  is  composed  of  particles  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  exuded  from  the  surface  of  the  manUe,  and  contained  in  the 
cavities  of  cells,  or  between  layers  of  membrane  (§  942).  If  one 
of  the  valves  of  an  Oyster  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  layers,  of  which  the  external  one  is  the  smallest, 
each  inner  one  projecting  beyond  the  one  which  covers  it.  This 
is  the  case  with  other  Bivalves ;  but  it  is  more  evident  in  such 
shells  as  that  of  the  Oyster,  in  which  the  layers  adhere  loosely 
together,  than  in  others  in  which  they  are  more  compact  The 
shelly  matter  is  thrown  out  at  intervals,  from  the  surface  of  the 
.  mantle  ;  and  as  the  animal  enlarges  at  each  interval,  the  new 
layer  extends  beyond  the  old  one*  In  this  manner  a  constant 
reJation  is  preserved  between  the  size  of  the  animal  and  that  of 
its  shell ;  and  the  addition  of  the  newly-formed  portions,  not  to 
the  edge  only,  but  to  the  interior  of  the  whole  previous  shell, 
strengthens  the  latter  in  proportion  to  its  increase  in  size. 
-  1016.    The  valves  are  connected  together  in  various  ways. 
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Ill  the  fint  place,  they  are  joinied  by  a  kinpe^  which  is  in  some 
inai^tMw  80  firm  and  oomplicated,  that  it  holds  them  together 

when  all  the  soft 
parts  have  been 
remoTed.     This 
hinge    is   some- 
times formed  by 
the  locking  of  a 
oontinnoiis  ridge 
on  one  Talve  into 
a  groove  in  the 
other,  and  i 
times  by  a  i 
ber  of  little  pn^- 
jeotioas  or  teMy 
which  fitintooor> 
responding  hoi* 
lows  in  the  op* 
posite  TalTe.  in 
the    neighboor- 
hood  of  the  hinge 
(sometimes  out* 
side,  sometimes 
inside,  or  both), 
is  fixed  the /i^ 
flMNly  which  is 
composed  of  an 
elaatio     animal 
substance;   this 
answers  the  pus 
pose  of  binding 
the    TalTes    to- 
gether,  and   ai 
the  same  time  of  keeping  them  a  little  apart,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  their  natural  position.    When  Uie  animal  wishes  to 
draw  the  Talves  closely  together,  it  does  so  by  means  of  the 
adAtetar  moscle,  which  is  fixed  to  the  interior  of  both  valTes  at 


Pm.  flUU-A,«.ft.taBtth  Qrtk«tlMn:«.^  lMl|dltS4^1imil]A, 
abore  which  la  Ui«  •mnmit ;  tf,  the  rentnl  or  Inferior  edge. 

B,  the  line  Mroee  maxln  the  thiclmen  of  biTalTee. 

c,  a,  anterior  extremitj  s  6,  posterior ;  e,  d,  mueonlar  impiei- 
dons; «,/,  palliel  impraeiion;y,  lower  edge  of  the  left  ralrt. 
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some  distance  from  the  hinge,  and  of  which  the  insertion  can  be 
easily  traced  by  a  somewhat  rough  depression  or  pit,  on  the  in- 
t^or  sorfaoe  of  each  yalve.  In  some  Conchifera,  this  muscle  is 
single,  and  in  others  it  is  double,  the  two  parts  being  even  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  valye  (Fig.  685,  c).  Upon  this  character  it  has 
been  proposed  to  found  the  primary  division  of  the  Class  into  Or- 
ders ;  but  the  classification  thus  formed  is  not  a  natural  one,  inas- 
much as  it  brings  together  kinds  which  havS  little  resemblance, 
and  widely  separates  others  which  are  closely  allied. — In  Fig. 
685  are  shown  the  several  parts  of  a  Bivalve  Shell,  with  the 
explanation  of  the  names  by  which  they  are  ^escribed. 

1017.  In  order  to  describe  the  general  structure  of  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  select  some  particular 
illustration ;  an^  the  Mactra  (Fig.  686)  is  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  On  opening  such  a  shell,  it  is  seen  that  the  two  valves 
are  lined  by  a  membrane,  in  which  the  animal  is  enclosed,  like  a 
book  between  the  boards  of  its  cover.  This  membrane  is  divided 
into  two  halves  along  a  considerable  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
valves ;  but  is  united  near  the  large  end.  In  some  Conchifera, 
as  will  be  presently  noticed,  the  two  valves  of  the  mantle  are 
separated  along  their  whole  extent;  whilst  in  others  they  are 
completely  closed,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  orifices  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  water;  which  are  sometimes  drawn  out 
into  long  tubes.  In  the  Mactra,  the  water  enters  through  one 
of  the  short  respiratory  tubes,  and  passes  out  by  the  other;  but 
the  water  thus  introduced  is  principally  for  the  supply  of  the 
gills, — the  mouth,  or  entrance  to  the  stomach,  being  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  shell,  where  the  mantle  is  quite  open ;  and  being 
thus  able  to  take  in  food  from  the  surrounding  water,  which 
comes  into  free  contact  with  it  The  gills  in  all  Lamellibran- 
chiata  consist  of  four  riband-like  fringes,  fixed  to  the  mantle 
along  the  edge  of  the  shell  most  distant  irom  the  hinge.  The 
gills,  as  weU  as  the  inteHor  of  the  siphons  or  respiratory  tube  and 
the  membrane  of  the  mantle,  are  covered  with  innumerablo 
minute  vibratile  cilia,  and  it  is  by  the  agency  of  these  oi^ans  that 
the  currents  are  established  in  tiie  water,  by  which  the  constant 
change  of  that  element^  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
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fanction  of  respiration,  is  effected.  In  many  cases  (when  the 
two  sides  of  the  mantle  are  entirely  united,  except  at  the  respi- 
ratory openings),  the  existence  of  these  corrents  is  indispensable 
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not  only  for  respiration,  but  also  for  the  nourishment  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  the  minute  particles  of  organic  matter  are  separated  by 
the  gills,  by  a  sort  of  filtering  process,  from  the  water  in  which 
they  are  floating.  According  to  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock, 
Ihe  structure  which  enables  the  giUs  to  perform  their  multifarious 
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functions,  is  as  follows: — The  branchial  laminsd  consist  of 
numerous  deUcate  tabes  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  the 
base  towards  the  free  edge.  The  walls  of  these  tubes  are  formed 
by  a  network  of  delicate  blood-yessels,  through  the  meshes  of 
which  the  water  bathing  the  outer  surface  of  the  gills  is,  as  it 
were,  filtered  into  the  little  tubes  permeating  their  interior, 
through  which  it  passes  into  the  excurrent  siphon.  Any  particles 
of  nutritive  matter  which  may  be  contained  in  the  water,  are 
arrested  by  the  fine,  sieye-like  structure  of  the  gills,  in  the  little 
furrows  of  the  surface  of  which  they  are  collected  into  small 
thread-like  masses.  These  are  transferred  by  the  action  of  the 
cilia  to  the  grooyededge  of  the  gill,  along  which  they  are  carried 
in  the  same  way  until  they  reach  the  mouth. — Near  the  middle  of 
the  shell  is  seen  the  stomach,  with  the  short  tube  leading  to  if, 
the  orifice  of  which  (or  mouth)  is  furnished  with  four  tentacula 
or  feelers.  To  the  left  of  this  is  seen  the  long  and  complicated 
intestinal*  tube,  with  the  liver  lying  in  separate  masses  amongst 
its  folds.  Below  this  is  seen  the  ovarium,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
formed;  this  occupies  a  large  part  cf  the  cavity  of  the  shell 
during  the  breeding  season.  Close  to  this  is  the  posterior  ad- 
ductor  muscle ;  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  anterior  muscle 
situated  near  the  mouth,  the  valves  can  be  drawn  together  with 
considerable  force.  The  intestinal  tube  is  seen  to  terminate  near 
the  opening  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  shell,  in  one  of  the 
respiratory  tubes,  which  discharges  its  contents,  and  serves  for 
the  exit  of  the  respiratory  current. 

1018.  The  forgoing  description  will  apply,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, to  the  structure  of  almost  all  LameDibranchiata ;  but  we 
have  now  to  notice  two  organs,  which  are  absent  in  some,  and  in 
others  more  largely  developed  than  in  the  present  instance.  At 
the  left  side  of  the  figure,  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
mantle,  is  seen  the  foot;  a  fleshy  muscular  organ,  somewhat 
resembling  the  tongue  of  higher  animals,  and  not  containing 
any  hard  support,  or  protected  by  any  envelope.  This  foot, 
which  is  the  only  special  locomotive  organ  possessed  by  the 
Mollusca  of  this  class,  serves  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  some- 
times enabling  the  animal  to  leap  with  considerable  agility  along 
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%  hard  stufAoe,  sometimes  being  used  to  bore  into  the  sand  or 
mud,  and  sometimes  only  serving  to  affix  the  animal  to  some 
firm  snppork  From  the  base  of  this  foot  there  proceeds,  in  the 
Mussel  and  its  allies,  a  band  of  hair-like  fihunents,  forming 
whftt  is  called  the  by$su8.  These  sometimes  exist  in  great 
abandance»  and  serye,  when  fixed  by  their  extremities  to  the 
shore  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  anchor  the  shell,  and  yet  to  allow 
the  animal  considerable  fireedom  of  motion  within  certain  limits. 

1019.  The  Lamellibranchiata  have  nsnally  more  power  of  lo- 
comotion than  the  other  Aoephala.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
attached  to  one  spot  daring  all  bnt  the  earliest  period  of  their 
lives.  Others  adhere  by  the  byssos,  or  by  tiie  foot,  by  which 
they  obtain  a  certain  range ;  and  others  are  free  daring  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  swimming  and  leaping  with  considerable 
agility.  In  these  movements  some  of  them  appear  to  be  directs 
by  powers  of  sight;  and  in  these  small  red  spots,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  eyes,  are  perceived  at  the  edges  of  the  mantle. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  much  choice  of  food ;  nor  are  they 
provided  with  any  other  means  of  obtaining  it^  than  the  ciliary 
action,  which  introdaces  constant  corrents  of  water  into  the 
mouth.  In  general  they  do  not  attain  any  great  size^  but  they 
are  on  the  whole  larger  than  any  Mollusks  except  the  Cephalo- 
poda ;  and  a  few  species  attain  considerable  dimennons,  a  Pmna 
having  been  met  with  four  feet  long,  and  a  Tridaena  (Giant 
Clamp-shell)  having  been  known  to  weigh  600  lbs.  They  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  globe,  principally  frequenting  the  shores 
or  shallows.  £ach  region  has  certain  species  peculiar  to  it,  or 
most  abundant  in  it ;  and  there  are  few  which  are  not  limited  to 
one  hemisphere.  The  temperate  zone  appears  as  favourable  to 
the  development  and  multiplication  of  some  species  as  the  torrid 
aone  to  others ;  but  the  largest  kinds  are  only  found  in  warm 
latitudes. 

1020.  In  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  Lamellibranchiata 
into  Orders  and  Families,  great  difficulty  is  felt  by  those  by  whom 
this  group  has  been  most  studied.  By  some,  the  presence  of  a 
single  or  double  adductor  muscle  has  been  taken  as  the  ground 
of  the  primary  division ;  but  for  the  reason  already  stated,  this 
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is  tmsatisfactorj  (§  1016).  Bj  others,  the  degree  in  which  the 
two  divisioiis,  or  lobes  of  the  mantle,  are  united  al<»ig  their  edge^ 
is  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  arrangement ;  this  also  is 
unsatisfactory  for  a  similar  reason*  although  it  is  probably  a  more 
fkiiural  character  than  the  other,  because  it  seems  to  correspond 
more  with  the  general  structure  of  the  animaL  Others,  agaioy 
have  taken  the  degree  of  development  of  the  foot  as  their  guide ; 
but  this,  too,  if  followed  alone,  would  lead  into  many  errors.-— 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  these 
characters  together,  in  attempting  to  make  a  natural  arrangement 
of  this  family ;  and  the  Author's  recent  inquiries  regarding  the 
structure  of  the  Shell,  lead  him  to  believe  that  this  also  will 
afford  a  character  of  great  importance, — frequently  serving  to 
determine  the  real  position  of  genera,  which  would  otherwise  be 
doubtful. — Most  of  recent  writers  on  this  .branch  of  Zoology, 
have  adopted  a  character  nearly  coincident  with  the  second  of 
those  referred  to  above, — namely,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
siphons, — as  the  means  of  establishing  two  great  primary  di- 
visions in  this  Class.  The  Orders  thus  formed,  thjft  Siphonata 
and  the  Asiphonata,  may  be  again  subdivided  into  numerous 
groups  distinguished  by  characters  of  importance;  those  here 
adopted  nearly  correspond  with  the  families  admitted  by  M.  de 
BhuDville. 

I.  The  AsiPHONATA,  in  which  the  two  sides  of  the  mantle  are 
separated,  or  but  slightly  adherent  at  some  part  of  their  edges, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  a  siphon  or  any  analogous 
formation,  may  be  divided  into  six  Sections ;  namely : — 

A.  The  OsTSACfeJB,  including  the  Oysters  and  their  alHes* 
These  have  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  open  along  their  whole  length, 
but  the  body  is  concealed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  lamins  of  the 
gills ;  the  foot  is  altogether  absent ;  and  there  is  but  a  single 
adductor  muscle. 

B.  The  PBCTnnDiB,  or  Fectens  (Scallop-shens),  and  their 
allies,  which  have,  like  the  last,  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  open  ; 
but  the  branchial  laminaB  are  not  adherent;  there  is  but  a  single 
adductor  muscle ;  and  there  is  usually  the  rudiment  of  a  foot. 
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G.  The  MABaAUTACB^  or  Pearl- Oyster  tribe;  these,  also, 
have  the  edges  of  the  two  halves  of  the  mantle,  and  also  of  the 
branchial  lanuns,  free,  or  not  adherent  to  each  other ;  and  there 
is  but  a  single  adductor  muscle ;  but  the  foot  is  larger,  and  a 
byeeve  is  usually  present,  by  which  the  animals  attach  them- 
selves to  rocks,  8ec. 

D.  The  Mttilaoejs,  or  MusseU^  which  have  the  lobes  of  the 
mantle  adherent  posteriorly ;  the  foot  small,  and  provided  with 
a  byssus ;  and  a  double  adductor  muscle,  of  which  the  anterior 
is  small. 

E.  The  Uniokid^  or  Freeh^water  Museels,  which  have  the 
mantle  non-adherent,  but  which  have  the  branchial  laminn 
united  posteriorly,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  siphon  for  the  exit  of 
water.     The  foot  is  a  large  fleshy  mass ;  and  there  is  no  byssus. 

In  the  preceding  Orders,  the  hinge  of  the  shell  was  very 
simple ;  it  now  becomes  of  increased  complexity. 

F.  The  Arcacejb,  or  Arks^  which  have  the  mantle  but 
slightly  adherent  posteriorly,  but  adherent  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  shell :  the  foot  is  large ;  and  there  are  two  adductor 
muscles,  of  considerable  size. 

n.-  The  SiPHONATA  have  the  respiratory  orifices  distinctly 
separated  from  each  other,  and  usually  produced  into  long 
tubes.  The  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  always  more  or  less  united. 
These  Mollusks  may  be  arranged  in  four  principal  groups, 
namely  :— 

A.  The  Gelaxaobjb,  or  Clam-ehdh^  in  which  the  mantle  is 
dosed,  with  a  small  aperture  for  the  foot,  which  is  very  small ; 
and  the  respiratory  apertures  also  small  and  not  produced  into 
siphons.     The  shell  is  usually  very  thick,  and  attached. 

B.  The  Casdiace^  or  Cockles^  which  also  have  the  mantle 
closed,  with  an  ample  opening  for  the  large  and  powerful  foot ; 
the  siphons  are  usually  short,  and  the  paUial  line  entire  or  but 
slightly  sinuated  behind. 

C.  The  yjunsRACEJC,  with  long  separate  siphons,  and  a  dis- 
tinctly sinua,ted  pallial  line. 

D.  The  Pholadaoe  j:,  with  long  siphons  united  throughout 
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'  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  length.  This  group  in- 
clndes  the  most  aberrant  forms  of  the  Lamellibranchiate  Mol- 
lusca, 

Oqder  I.— ASIPHONATA. 

Section  A.  —  OSTRACEJE. 

1021.  The  shell  of  the  Ojster  is  formed  of  two  unequal 
▼aWes,  connected  together  by  a  hinge  on  which  there  are  no 
teeth  or  ridges,  and  which  is  therefore  of  the  simplest  character. 
The  shell  is  attached  by  the  roost  convex  of  its  yalyes  to  rocks, 
to  pieces  of  wood,  and  even  to  others  of  its  own  kind.  This 
attachroent  is  formed  by  the  exact  adaptation  of  each  layer  of 
shell,  prolonged  beyond  the  margin  of  the  former  one,  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  lies ;  and  sometimes 
the  margin  is  actually  made  to  re-curre  backwards,  to  enter  some 
«r  a       i  /         V 


G  687>~Amatoht  or  thh  Otstbr  :  v,  one  of  the  Talree  of  the  sh-tfU  ;  t/,  its  hinge ; 
m,  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  ;  Mt',  a  portion  of  the  other  lobe  folded  book ;  e,  adduc- 
tor mnaole  ;  br,  gills;  b,  month ,  t,  tflgntaonla* or  prolonged  lips;  /,  liver;  i,  intestine ; 
a,  anus ;  co,  heart 

furrow  by  which  it  may  hold  more  firmly.     The  animal  itself  is 
of  very  simple  structure.     No  vestige  of  a  foot  can  be  seen  ;  and 
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the  ligament  wluch  unites  the  ralves  is  of  small  nze.  On 
separating  the  Talves,  the  four  rows  of  gills  are  obsenred,  form- 
ing what  is  called  the  beard^  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fringed 
edge  of  the  mantle.  The  addnctor  muscle  is  situated  at  about 
the  centre  of  the  body ;  and  the  heart  lies  between  it  and  the 
mass  of  the  viscera,  and  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
brown  colour  of  its  auricle.  The  mouth  is  to  be  found  beneath 
a  kind  of  hood,  formed  by  th#  union  of  the  two  edges  of  the 
mantle  near  the  hinge.  The  oyaries  are  of  Tery  large  size  at 
breeding  time ;  and  one  indiyidual  produces,  according  to  Poll, 
1,200,000  eggs.  These  eggs  appear  to  be  generally  developed 
within  the  T^ves  of  the  parent ;  so  that  the  jovng  Oysters  may 
be  often  seen  swimming  slowly  in  the  fluid  surrounding  the  gills, 
or  attached  to  these  organs.  According  to  Leenwenhoek,  each  of 
these  is  about  1 -120th  of  an  inch  in  length ;  so  that  two  millioDS 
of  them  doeely  packed  together  would  not  occupy  above  a  cubic 
inch.  He  reckoned  from  9000  to  4000  to  exist  in  one  Oyster  at 
the  same  time.  The  principal  breeding  time  of  the  comroon 
Oyster  is  in  April  and  May,  vHien  they  oast  forth  their  young 
in  little  masses  like  drops  of  grease,  formed  of  several  united 
together  by  an  adhesive  fluid,  upon  rocks,  stones,  or  other  hard 
substances  that  happen  to  be  near ;  and  to  these  the  ipais, 
as  they  are  termed  by  fishermen,  immediately  adhere,  soon 
forming  a  thin  shelly  covering.  Very  commonly  they  adhere  to 
adult  shells ;  and  thus  are  formed  the  large  masses  termed  banks. 
Their  growth  is  very  rapid.  In  three  months  they  are  larger 
than  a  shilling ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  have  a 
diameter  of  two  inches.  When  they  are  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  they  are  reckoned  fit  for  the  table ;  and  they  are  then  taken 
by  dredges,  and  stored  in  pits,  where  they  undergo  changes  in 
their  condition,  which  render  them  more  fit  for  the  market. 
When  removed  altogether  from  their  native  element,  they  very 
commonly  open  their  shells,  and  lose  the  water  retained  between 
them,  which  occasions  their  speedy  death ;  but  if  placed  in 
situations  which  the  tide  occasionally  reaches,  they  learn  to  keep 
their  shells  olo^  in  the  intervals.  Although  no  special  organs 
of  sensation  can  be  detected  in  them,  except  the  tentacula  around 
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the  moQtb,  they  are  evidentlj  very  suMeptible  of  the  inflaenoe 
of  light,  having  been  obserred  to  dose  their  sholls  when  the 
ahadow  of  a  boat  passes  over  them. 

1022.  The  enormous  number  of  Ojrsters  which  exist  on  our 
shores,  may  be  best  judged  of  by  conndering  the  extent  of  the 
hanka  which  they  form.  These  beds  occupy  portions  of  the  sea,  in 
shallow  parts,  extending  for  miles  in  each  direction ;  and  in  some 
places,  the  depth  of  the  stratum  is  very  considerable.  A  remark- 
able growth  of  them  exists  along  the  aUnvial  shores  of  G^rgia,  in 
North  America ;  and  their  influence  in  preventing  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  is  very  important.  The  marsh  land  extends 
inwards  for  a  space  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles ;  and  it  is  so 
soft,  that  an  iron  rod  might  be  pushed  into  it  without  difficulty 
to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  feet.  A  great  number  of  large  creeks 
and  rivers  are  found  meandering  through  these  marshes  ;  and  the 
bends  of  tliese  rivers  would  in  a  short  time  cut  through  the 
adjoining  land  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  whole  seaboard  would 
become  a  quagmire.  But  wherever  the  tide  directs  its  destroying 
force,  its  effects  are  counteracted  by  walls  of  living  oysters,  which 
grow  upon  each  other  from  the  beds  of  the  rivers  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  banks.  These  hillocks  arc  often  found  in  bunches 
among  the  long  grass  growing  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They 
are  in  such  abundance,  that  a  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons  might 
load  herself  in  three  times  her  own  length.  These  banks  are 
the  favourite  resort  of  fish  and  birds,  as  well  as  of  the  racoon 
and  some  other  quadrupeds.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  will 
sometimes  light  a  fire  upon  the  maish-grass,  roll  a  bunch  of 
oysters  upon  it,  and  then  eat  their  contents.  This  barrier  of 
oysters,  like  rocks  of  coral,  must  offer  the  strongest  resistance  to 
the  force  of  the  tide.  Such  immense  collections  of  shells  are 
very  interesting  when  viewed  in  relation  to  Geological  pheno- 
mena; since  whole  strata  of  rock  are  often  found  entirely 
composed  of  shells  thus  aggregated ;  which  probably  occupied, 
on  the  shores  of  the  land  then  upraised  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  a  position  similar  to  that  in  which  we  find  the  oyster- 
beds  at  the  present  time. 

1023.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  number  of  Oysters 
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which  thas  accumulate,  the  race  would  speedily  be  extinguished 
by  the  voracity  with  which  Man  preys  upon  them,  were  not  the 
destruction  counterbalanced  by  the  powers  of  multiplication 
already  noticed.  But  Man  is  by  no  means  the  only  enemy  to 
the  Oyster.  Its  body  serves  as  food  to  many  marine  animals, 
which  have  various  methods  of  getting  access  to  it,  in  spite  of 
its  shelly  defence ;  from  some  of  these  it  can  secure  itself  by 
closing  its  valves  as  soon  as  it  is  alarmed ;  and  against  others 
it  has  a  more  active  means  of  defence,  in  the  violent  expulsion  of 
the  water  included  between  them,  which  (as  it  is  itself  fixed) 
will  frequently  drive  off  its  opponent.  Various  animals  attack 
it,  also,  by  perforating  its  shell ;  and  to  these  also  it  can  offer  a 
passive  resistance,  by  depositing  new  shelly  matter  within.  So 
that  even  this  lowly-organised  being,  commonly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  vegetative  of  animals,  is  provided  by  its  Creator  with 
such  means  as  are  necessary  for  its  preservation,  and  doubtleaB 
also  for  its  enjoyment. 

1024.     Nearly  allied  to  the  Oyster,  but  having  also  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  class  of  Palliobranchiata  or  Brachio- 
poda,  is  the  genus  Anonua ;  which  is  re- 
markable for  the  perforation  of  one  of 
its  valves  by  a  large  aperture.     This 
orifice  is  intended  to  allow  the  passage 
of  a  peculiar  plug,  usually  more  or  less 
calcified,  the  analogue  of  the  byssus  of 
some  other  Mollusca,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal adheres   to  foreign   bodies.    The 
valves  are  thin  and  of  irregular  form ; 
via.  m^Axomx  BPHUPnn..  ^^°«  influenced  by  the  surface  on  which 
they  grow.    They  are  usually  found  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  other  sheUs,  especially  those  of  Oysters. 
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Section  B,— PECTINID^. 
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1025.  The  Pectens,  or  Scallop-shells,  are  known  by  the  regular 
radiation  of  the  ribs  from  the  summit  of  each  valve  to  the  circum- 
ference ;  and  by  the  two  angular 
projections,  or  earSy  that  widen  the 
sides  of  the  hinge.  The  shell  is 
often  very  vividly  coloured  ;  and 
a  marked  difference  in  hue  is  fre- 
quently observable  between  the 
two  valves.  The  animal  has  a 
small  oval  foot ;  and  some  species 
are  attached  by  a  byssus  ;  whilst 
others  are  said  to  swim  freely 
through  the  water  by  the  flapping 
of  their  valves,  and  even  to  regain 
the  sea  by  a  motion  of  this  kind,  when  left  upon  the  shore.  The 
margin  of  the  mantle  bears  numerous  small  black  points,  which 
are  regarded  as  eyes.  A  large  species,  the  Pecten  Jacob€eusy 
is  the  pilgrim's  scallop-shell,  worn  in  front  of  the  hat  by  those 
who  had  visited  the  shrine  of  St  James  at  Compostella  in  Gal- 
licia.  Pectens  are  sometimes  eaten  ;  but,  as  the  animal  is  hard 
and  indigestible,  few  but  the  poor  employ  it  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  hollow  valve  has  been  used  as  a  dish  ;  and  even  as  a  culi- 
nary vessel,  being  capable  of  bearing  a  considerable  heat  without 
cracking. — Among  other  genera  of  this  group,  we  may  notice 
the  Spondylus ;  in  which  the  shell  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Oyster  ;  but  the  hinge  is  provided  with  two  teeth 
in  each  valve,  which  enter  into  corresponding  depressions  in  the 
opposite  valve.  The  shell  adheres  to  solid  bodies  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  its  form  is  modified  by  the  surface  of  the  objects  on  which 
it  grows.  The  animal  is  eaten  like  the  Oyster.  The  most 
interesting  peculiarity  in  this  genus  has  been  already  noticed 
(§  942).     Many  of  the  species  are  of  very  vivid  colours. 
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Section  C— MARGARITACEiE. 

1026.  This  group  contains  many  genera  of  much  interest ;  all 
of  them  agreeing  in  the  stmcture  of  the  shell,  which  is  composed 
internally  of  nacre,  and  externally  of  prismatic  cellular  substance. 
The  most  important  is  the  Avicula  ;  which  receives  its  name 
(meaning  Utile  bird)  from  the  wing-like  projections  near  the 
hinge,  which  are  very  long  in  some  species  (Fig.  690).  One  spe- 
cies, the  Avicula  tnargariHfera  (Fig.  69 IX  produces  the  most 
▼alued  Pearls,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quantity  of  Mother-of-Fearl 
(the  latter  being  simply  the  nacreous  interior  of  the  shell).  The 
former  are  separate  formations  of  a  similar  substance,  deposited 
by  the  mantle  at  particular  spots,  in  consequence  of  some  irrita- 
tion. Various  causes  will  occasion  this  deposit  If  grains  of 
sand  find  their  way  between  the  shell  and  the  mantle,  they  are 
generally  incrusted  by  it ;  one  layer  being  thrown  around 
another,  so  that,  if  the  calcareous  matter  be  gradually  dissolved 
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away  by  a  weak  acid,  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  of  membrane 
remain.  Many  pearls,  however,  inclose  no  such  nucleus ;  yet 
still  are  produced  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  mantle.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  if  the  shell  be  penetrated  by  boring-worms, 
pearly  matter  is  deposited  at  the  spot  perforated  ;  and  an  arti- 
ficial expedient  was  thus  suggested,  which  has  been  put  in 
practice  with  a  certain  degree  of  success.     This  was,  to  obtaio 
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tiie  shells,  with  the  animals  aliTe,  to  make  perforations  in  them, 
and  then  to  commit  them  to  their  native  element.  The  expense 
of  this  proceeding,  howerer,  has  heen  found  to  exceed  the  profit 
obtained  bj  it ;  especially  as  the  pearls  thus  produced  are  seldom 
possessed  of  that  regularity  of  form,  which  is  an  important 
element  in  their  yalue.  The  best  pearls  are  generally  produced 
at  the  point  where  the  attachment  of  the  adductor  muscle  causes 
a  roughness  in  the  shell.  The  gradual  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  position  of  this  muscle,  in  accordance  with  the  growth  of 
the  animal,  causes  the  detachment  of  the  pearl ;  and  it  is  generally 
found  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  by  the  motion  of 
whose  fibres  its  regularly  spherical  form  seems  chiefly  occasioned. 
1027.  The  formation  of  pearls  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Atfieula  margariHfera,  Any  shell,  univalve  or  bivalve,  with  a 
nacreous  interior,  may  produce  then).  They  have  been  found  in 
PateUcB  (Limpets),  HaUoHdeSy  and  PintUB  ;  and  more  especially 
in  the  UnioSy  which  are  fresh-water  shells,  abounding  in  most 
livers  of  the  north.*  It  is  the  Pearl  Oyster,  or  Mussel,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  which  is  most  sought,  as  furnishing  this  com- 
mercially-important article  of  luxury.  The  shell  exists  in  con- 
siderable banks  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  other  parts  of  the  borders  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  and  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  on  the  east  shore 
of  California.  It  is  attached  by  the  byssus  to  submarine  rocks, 
usually  at  considerable  depths.  The  most  considerable  bed  is 
said  to  occupy  a  space  of  twenty  miles  opposite  Condatchy.  To 
prevent  injurious  destruction,  the  bank  is  divided  as  it  were  into 
reguhir  cuts  ;  one-seventh  part  being  worked  every  year,  so  as 
not  to  exhaust  the  bed.  The  shells  are  brought  up  by  divers, 
who,  by  long  practice,  acquire  the  power  of  remaining  under 
water  for  four  minutes,  or  even  longer ;  and  in  this  time  they 
descend  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  ten  fathoms,  pluck  the  shells 
from  their  attachment,  and  accumulate  about  fifty  in  a  net  sus- 

*  The  Riyer  Tay  in  ScoUand  affords  pearli  which  are  held  in  tolerable  eBti- 
mataon ;  although  they  are  much  inferior  in  clearness  and  lustre  to  the  *  orient 
pearl.'  From  tome  obaerrations  lately  published  by  Professor  de  Filippi,  and 
Dr.  Kuchenmeister,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  fresh-water  Mussels  the  form- 
ation of  pearls  is  often  caused  by  the  persistence  of  the  dead  ora  or  cysts  of 
pamsitio  Worms  and  Mites  in  the  mantle  of  the  animal. 
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pended  from  the  neck  to  reoeiTo  them,  and  they  are  then  drawo 
up  on  spring  signal  to  ihoee  above.  Each  diver  can  repeat 
ihia  operation  about  fifty  times  in  one  day ;  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see,  after  several  descents,  blood  streaming  from  the  nose 
and  ears.  The  shells  are  laid  out  that  the  animals  may  die ;  and 
when  this  has  iaken  place  (which  is  known  by  the  opening  of 
the  shell)  the  interior  is  searched  for  pearls,  and  the  best  shells  are 
set  by  to  furnish  mother-of-pearL  The  produce  of  this  operation 
is  very  considerable.  In  17^8,  the  pearl-fishery  of  Ceylon 
yielded  the  sum  of  200,000/. ;  but  the  banks  seem  to  have  been 
too  much  exhausted,  as  the  produce  of  the  subsequent  yean 
was  much  less,  and  it  has  not  since  risen  to  the  same  amount. 

1028.  The  Malleus^  or  Hammer-oyster,  is  another  genus 
which  is  chiefly  worth  notice  on  account  of  its  singular  form ;  the 
two  sides  of  the  hinge  bein^  extended  so  as  to  resemble  in  some 
degree  the  head  of  a  hammer,  whibt  the  valves,  elongated  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  these,  represent  the  handle.  In  the  Pema  the 
hinge  has  no  teeth,  but  several  parallel  depressions  opposite  to 
each  other  in  the  two  valves,  and  lodging  as  many  small  elastic 
ligaments  -  Many  fossil  species  of  this  character,  some  of  them 
of  great  size,  exist  in  the  Lias,  Oolite,  and  other  more  recent 
strata. 

1029.  The  Ptnno,  or  Wing-shell,  approaches  the  Mussels  in 
many  respects.  It  has  two  equal  wedge-shaped  valves,  united 
by  a  ligament  along  one  of  their  sides  ;  and  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  oelluUr  substance  formerly  described  (§  941).  It 
sometimes  attains  a  considerable  size ;  measuring  as  much  as 
two  feet  in  length.  The  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  this 
genus,  b  the  byssuSy  which  is  remarkably  long  and  silky.  The 
animal  fixes  itself  by  this  to  submarine  rocks  and  other  bodies  ; 
and  lives  in  a  vertical  position,  the  point  of  the  shell  being  under- 
most, and  the  base  or  edge  above.  It  even  attaches  its  byssos 
to  a  sandy  or  muddy  bottom ;  and  in  such  situations  lai^  troops 
of  them  are  found  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms.  The  most 
common  species  exist  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  and  Calabria  seek  them,  not  merely  for  eating,  but  to 
gather  the  byssns,  of  which  a  stuff  may  be  formed  that  is 
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tomarkable  for  its  suppleness  and  warmth.  The  filaments  are 
eztremelj  fine,  of  perfectlj  eqnal  diameter  through  their  whole 
extent,  of  great  strength,  and  of  a  brilliant  and  unalterable  red- 
dish*brown  colour.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  sort 
of  stuff;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  oi 
animals,  it  is  becoming  very  scarce ;  and,  from  its  expensive- 
ness,  it  is  little  more  than  an  object  of  curiositj. 


Section  D.— MYTILACEJE. 

1030.  In  all  the  Mollusks  of  this  Order,  there  is  a  foot,  which 
some  species  employ  for  locomotion,  whilst  in  others  it  serves 
merelj  to  draw  out,  direct,  and  fix  the  byssus.  There  are  also 
two  adductor  muscles,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  often  very 
small.  The  Mwsels,  properly  so  called,  abound  on  the  rocks  of 
our  own  coasts,  to  which  they  are  fixed  by  their  byssus ;  and 
they  are  often  closely  impacted  together.  Although  in  ordinary 
eircnmstances  they  have  no  tendency  to  change  of  place,  they 
seem  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  locomotive  power.  Reau- 
mur mentions,  that  in  the  saline  marshes  on  the  sea-coast,  where 
the  fishermen  throw  the  Mussels  at  hazard,  they  are  found  at 
the  end  of  some  time  united  into  packets.  By  putting  them  into 
glass  vessels,  he  observed  that  their  mode  of  progression  con- 
sisted in  thrusting  their  tongue-like  foot  out  of  the  shell,  curving 
it,  hooking  it  to  some  adjacent  body,  and  thus  drawing  them-, 
selves  forward  to  the  point  of  attachment.  Vast  quantities  of 
them  are  eaten,  principally  in  the  towns  on  the  coasts,  and  a  still, 
larger  number  is  employed  for  bait ;  Dr.  Kn'app  states  that  for 
the  latter  purpose  from  30  to  40  millions  are  annually  collected 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth  alone.  Although  Mi^^ls  commonly  afibrd. 
a  very  wholesome  supply  of  food,  they  sometimes  acquire  very 
poisonous  properties.  How  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  is  yet 
uncertain.  Many  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  persons  have  been  suddenly  attacked  with  violent 
symptomsy  after  eating  Mussels  from  a  particular  bed ;  and  fatal^ 
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cases  have  not  been  uncommon.  Whilst  Musseb  in  general 
attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of  rocks,  ftc,  others  ^)pear  to 
seek  out  hollows,  and  imbed  themselTes  there.  Others  form  ex- 
cavations for  themselves  in  mud  ;  and  are  found  in  spots  which 
are  occasionally  left  dry  by  the  tide, 

1031.  The  Liihodomi  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  per-' 
forating  stone  and  masses  of  coral,  as  well  as  large  shells  of  other 
Mollusca.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  it  is  stated  by  Cuvier, 
the  Lithodomi  suspend  themselves  by  their  byssus ;  but  when 
they  have  pierced  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
introduced  themselves  into  the  cavity,  the  byssus  disappears. 
The  excavation  does  not  seem  to  be  here  produced  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  shell,  which  is  not  adi^ted  for  such  aa 
office.    Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  occasioned 
by  a  solvent  fluid  secreted  by  the  animal     It  is  attributed  bj 
Mr.  Garner  principally  to  the  currents  of  water  constantly  im- 
pelled against  the  rock  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia  ;  and  in  this 
supposition  there  is  much  probability. — The  Uthodome  Mussels, 
as  well  as  others,  are  used  as  food  where  they  abound;  and 
means  have  been  taken  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  to  cause  them 
to  multiply.    As  with  Oysters,  it  appears  that  the  Mussels  are 
rendered  more  tender,  and  the  quality  of  their  flesh  improved, 
by  putting  them  in  places  where  the  saltness  of  the  sea-water 
is  tempered  by  rain  or  river*water.    Accordingly,  on  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Italy,  regular  breeding-places  have  been  estab- 
lished, where  those  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  sea  are 
cast  for  a  time  to  improve  their  quality,  and  where  also  the 
spawn  is  reared  ;  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  communicate  with 
the  sea,  but  to  allow  the  intermixture  of  fresh  water  at  pleasure. 

1032.  A  Mollusk  allied  to  the  Mussel,  the  Dreissena  pofy- 
tnarphoy  has  been  recently  introduced  into  this  country ;  and 
affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  complete  naturalisation  and 
rapid  multiplication  of  a  foreign  species.  This  is  evidently  due 
to  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  it  can  exist.  It  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  other  inland 
seas ;  and  it  lives,  like  the  Mussel,  in  aggregated  masses,  attached 
to  the  bottom  by  the  byssus.    It  is  also  found  in  many  of  the 
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large  Continental  rivers,  such  as  the  Danube,  the  Wolga,  and 
the  Rhine.  It  was  first  discovered  in  England  in  1824,  in  the 
Ck>inmercial  Docks  of  London,  where  it  was  probably  conveyed 
with  some  timber  ;<  and  it  has  since  diffused  itself  through  the 
rivers  and  canals  of  the  whole  island.  This  may  be  partly  ac- 
complished by  its  adhesion  to  the  keela  of  boats.  The  young 
even  pass  through  the  pipes  laid  down  for,  the  supply  of  water 
and  thus  make  their  appearance  most  unexpectedly  in  tanks,  &c. 


Section  E ^UNIONID-aE. 

1033.  The  Mollusks  of  this  Order,  frequently  called  Fresh- 
focUer  Mtttseby  are  for  the  most  part  included  in  the  genera 
Anodan  and  Unio,  The  former  is  named  from  the  absence  of 
teeth  in  the  hinge,  which  has  merely  a  ligament  along  its  entire 

length.  The  ani- 
mals are  without 
a  byssus ;  and 
creep  over  the 
sand  or  mud  by 
means  of  their 
large  foot,  which 
has  three  layers 
of  fibres  disposed 
in  different  direc- 
tions, so  that  it 
has  considerable 
power  of  altering 
its  form  and  di- 
mensions. They 
are  most  commonly  found  sunk  in  mud,  however,  with  that  part 
of  the  aperture  of  the  shell  which  corresponds  to  the  mouth 
directed  upwards.  It  has  been  said  that  they  have  some  power 
of  swimming,  by  striking  the  water  with  their  valves.  The 
Anodon  is  viviparous,  the  eggs  being  hatched  within  the  shell ; 
and  thousands  of  young  ones  may  be  seen  in  the  winter,  with  a 
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microscope,  dispersed  among  the  gills,  and  opening  and  dosing^ 
their  shells.  Dr.  Lea  has  calculated  that  as  many  as  600,000 
young  are  contained  in  the  outer  gills  of  a  single  female. — The 
Unio  resembles  the  Anodon  in  the  structure  of  the  shell,  and 
the  conformation  of  the  animal ;  except  that  the  hinge  is  more 
complicated.  There  is  a  short  plate  in  the  left  valye,  received 
into  a  cavitj  in  the  nght ;  and  behind  this  a  longer  plate  clos- 
ing between  two  others  of  the  opposite  side.  These,  like  the 
Anodontes,  inhabit  fresh  water,  preferring  running  streams. 
Several  are  natives  of  this  country ;  but  they  especially  abound 
in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America.  The  abundance  of 
their  nacreous  lining  causes  it  sometimes  to  be  employed  for  the 
purposes  to  which  mother-of-pearl  is  applied ;  and  pearb  are 
occasionally  obtained  from  them  (§  1027).  The  animal  is  of  no 
value  as  food,  from  the  insipidity  of  its  taste. 


Section  F.—ARCACE^.    . 
1034.     The  Area  is  distinguished  by  its  equivalve  shell,  and 
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by  the  long  line  formed  by  the  hinge,  which  is  studded  with 
minute  teeth.  The  valves,  which  are  covered  with  a  strong 
epidermis,  do  not  always  meet  in  the  middle ;  but  a  space  is  often 
left  for  the  passage  of  a  homy,  apparently  tendinous  substanoCi 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  byssus,  and  by  which  the  animals 
are  affixed  to  submarine  bodies.  They  reside  near  the  shore  in 
rocky  places.     Numerous  species  are  distributed  in  all  parts  of 
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the  world)  bat  their  remaiDS  are  far  more  abundant  in  manj  of 

the  older  strata.— In  the 
Pectunculus  the  hinge  has  a 
similar  elongated  character^ 
but  it  is  curved  instead  of 
being  straight.— The  7W- 
gonuB  are  closelj  allied  to  the 
Arks,  but  differ  from  them 
in  having  only  two  or  three 
teeth  in  the  hinge.  The  foot 
is  long  and  bent,  and  is  said  to  enable  them  to  leap  with  con- 
siderable activity.  The  few  living  species  are  confined  to  the 
Australian  seas. 

Order  IL-SIPHONATA. 

Section  A.  —  CHAMACE-ffi. 

1035.  In  this  group  are  included  the  largest,  and  some  of  the 
most  inert,  of  all  the  Testa- 
ceous Mollusca.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  attached  to  solid 
bodies,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  their  lives ;  some  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  shell  itself, 
and  others  by  a  tendinous 
prolongation  of  the  foot,  which 
serves  as  a  byssus.  The  shell 
is  generally  irregular  in^^ 
form,  in  consequence  •f  these 
adhesions  ;  its  hinge  is  very 
analogous  to  that  of  Unio,  the 
left  valve  being  provided  with 
a  tooth,  and  further  back  with 
a  projecting  plate,  received  into  corresponding  cavities  in  the 
right  valve.  The  foot  is  generally  small,  and  the  adductor  muscle 
is  double,  the  anterior  one,  however,  being  sometimes  rudi- 
mentary.— The  Ckama  is  attached  by  the  shell  itself  to  rocks, 
corals,  and  even  to  masses  of  similar  shells,  in  the  manner  of 
Oysters ;  and  the  individuals  are  thus  cemented  so  strongly  to 


Fid.  tM — CSAKA,  with  tli«  dien  raDorad, 
to  ihow  the  arrangemeiit  of  tho  aaaatle  and 
Ittoriflcct.  The  two  lobe*  are  ■dhoant  along 
their  entire  edges ;  except  at  the  reepimtocy 
paMagea,  r  and  «,  and  to  flTe  exit  to  tho 
toot./. 
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each  other^  that  they  cannot  be  detached  without  breaking  the 
shells.  These  are  snbjectto  changes  not  onljof  shape  bat.  of  colour, 
in  accordance  with  the  accidents  of  their  position.  The  attached 
Yalve  is  very  irregular,  and  takes  the  form  of  the  surfaoe  to  which 
it  is  applied ;  and  it  is  usually  much  less  coloured  than  the  other. 
The  yalTcs  have  a  series  of  foliaHom^  or  leaf-like  projections,  on 
their  snr&oe;  and  the  luzuriancy  of  these  depends  upon  the 
stiUness  of  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  exists.  If  it  inhahit 
deep  and  placid  water,  the  expansions  will  generally  be  of  con- 
siderable siae ;  whilst  those  of  the  individual  that  has  borne  the 
buffdtting  of  a  comparatively  shallow  and  turbulent  sea,  will  be 
poor  and  stunted.  This  genus  is  confined  to  the  warmer  seas  ; 
the  Mediterranean  being  the  locality  of  the  lowest  temperature 
where  any  species  have  been  hitherto  found ;  the  shells  have 
been  observed  at  various  depths,  ranging  from  points  near  the 
surface  to  seventeen  fathoms. 

1036.  The  Tridacna,  of  which  one  species  is  the  largest  knowD 
Conchiferous  Mollusk,  is  still  more  restricted  to  warm  localities ; 

the  East  Indian  and 
Australian  seas  alone 
supplying    specimens 
of  it.    This  is  readily 
distinguished       firom 
the    Cbama    by  the 
equality  of  the  valves  ; 
since,  instead  of  being 
fixed    by  the    adhe- 
^sion  of  one  of  these, 
it  is  attached,  during 
part  of  its  life  at  least,  by  a  tendinous  byssus  that  passes  out 
through  a  channel  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mantle,  which  forms 
a  well-marked  groove  in  the  shell.     The  Tridacmiy  or  Giant 
Clam-shell,  sometimes  attains  an  enormous  weight  as  well  as 
dimension.     There  is  a  pair  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  at 
Paris,  which  are  used  as  **  Benitiers'*  (receptacles   for  holy- 
water),  and  weigh  more  than  500  pounds ;   Lamarck  mentions 
a  specimen  in  which  each  valve  measured  three  feet  by  two ; 
so  that  the  story  of  an  oyster  which  furnished  a  dinner  to  a 
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whole  regiment  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration,  as  the  flesh  of  these 
animals  is  commonly  used  as  food  where  they  abound,  and  is  by 
no  means  unpalatable.  The  remarkable  difference  of  the  shell 
of  this  animal  at  different  epochs  of  its  growth,  has  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  many  species  which  have  no  real  existence. 
It  is  only  when  immature,  and  when  the  shell  is  comparatively 
light,  that  the  animal  is  attached  by  a  byssus.  This  cord,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  to  be  a  musculo- tendinous  prolongation  of  the 
foot  itself,  than  a  fibrous  tissue  secreted  by  it  like  tiie  byssus  of 
the  Pinna ;  it  is  so  tough  as  to  require  to  be  chopped  with  a  hat- 
chet, in  order  that  the  shell  may  be  detached.  As  the  animal 
approaches  adult  age,  however,  and  has  by  successive  layers 
very  much  increased  the  weight  of  the  shell,  the  byssus,  being 
no  longer  required  to  secure  it  from  injury,  disappears,  and  the 
groove  in  the  shell  is  filled  up  with  a  solid  deposit.  When  thus 
free,  it  is  said  to  be  taken  with  a  long  pole,  which  is  introduced 
between  the  valves  when  open ;  the  animal  immediately  closes  the 
valves  upon  it,  and  does  not  quit  its  hold  until  it  is  landed.  In 
some  of  the  numerous  and  remarkable  fossil  species  of  this  sec- 
tion, one  or  both  of  the  valves  are  spiral 
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1037.  This  Order,  including  the  Cockles  and  their  allies,  con- 
tains several  genera,  which,  in  the  smallness  and  delicacy  of 
many  of  their  shells,  and  in  the  comparative  activity  of  the 
animals  that  form  and  inhabit  them,  offer  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  those  of  the  previous  group.  The  shells  are  all  equivalve, 
or  nearly  so  ;  they  are  furnished  with  a  regularly-toothed  hinge, 
often  of  great  complexity  and  beauty ;  and  there  ia  always  a 
double  adductor  muscle.  The  foot  is  here  more  largely  de- 
veloped than  in  any  of  the  previous  Orders,  and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant organ  to  the  animals,  not  only  serving  to  exc^avate  bur- 
rows in  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  sea-bottom,  but  also  enabling  its 
possessors  to  leap  with  considerable  agility.  In  some  cases  also 
it  forms  a  creeping  disc.     The  respiratory  orifices  are  prolonged 
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into  tubes  ;  which  can,  howeyer,  be  drawn  within  the  shell  by 
means  of  a  retractor  muscle ;  but  the  siphons  are  usually 
short,  and  the  pallial  line  is  never  more  than  slightly  sinuated 
behind 

1038.  In  the  Cardiumj  or  Cockle,  the  tubes  or  siphons  are 
shorter  than  in  most  of  the  other  genera  ;  indeed  they  are  some- 
times reduced  to  mere  openings ;  and  scarcely  any  yestige  of  a 
retractor  muscle  exists.  The  foot  is  very  lai^e,  and  is  capable  of 
being  bent  at  an  acute  angle,  and  then  suddenly  straightened ;  so 
as  to  enable  the  animal  to  moye  from  place  to  place  by  a  succes- 
sion of  leaps.  But  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it  serves  this  pur- 
pose. The  chief  use  of  the  organ  is  as  a  boring  instrument,  by 
which  the  animal  may  penetrate  the  sand  or  mud,  below  the  sur- 
face of  which  it  is  usually  found.  A  yery  curious  proyision  exists 
for  adapting  it  to  this  object  As  usually  seen,  the  foot,  when 
extended,  tapers  gradually  to  a  point;  and  as  its  diameter'  at 
its  largest  point  is  much  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  shell,  it  is 
not  apparent  by  what  means  the  hole  that  is  excayated  is  made 
sufficiently  large  for  the  reception  of  the  latter.  This  is  accom- 
plished, •  however,  by  the  distension  of  the  foot  with  water, 
through  a  tube  which  opens  just  within  the  mouth ;  and  thus 
the  size  of  the  hqjcer  becomes  so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
shell,  that  (its  solid  point  first  entering  the  sand)  it  is  enabled, 
by  rotatory  motions  of^en  repeated,  to  excavate  a  burrow  lai^e 
enough  to  receive  the  animal  with  its  shell.  The  Cardia  are 
found  in  all  known  seas ;  and  in  some  they  abound  so  much,  that 
they  become  yery  important  articles  of  food  to  Man,  as  well  as 
to  marine  animals.  Mr.  Kirby  mentions  that,  on  the  North-East 
coast  of  Norfolk,  an  alteration  in  the  sands  has  taken  plac^ 
which  has  caused  a  great  diminution  of  late  years  in  the  number 
of  boring  bivalves :  and  that  the  quantity  of  Soles  and  other 
Flat  Fish  frequenting  the  coast,  of  which  they  form  the  principal 
food,  has  consequently  much  decreased  also. 
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1039.  The  Yenerace®  closely  resemble  the  Cockles  in  many 
points  of  their  structure,  but  their  siphons  are  always  greatly 
elongated  (Fig.  697),  and  furnished  with  well-developed  muscles 
for  their  retraction,  which  are'  indicate^  in  the  interior  of  the 

shell  by  the  deep  sinuation  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  pal- 
lial  line  (see  Fig;  685).  The 
foot  is  large,  compressed,  and 

pio.  697.-T«LLncA.  ^'^"y  ^^^  ^^  ^^  triangular ; 

it  is  employed  principally  as  an 
i^ent  in  burrowing.  This  group  includes  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  genera  of  great  interest  to  the  Conchologist ;  many  of 
them  being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  shells,  or  for  the 
curious  situations  in  which  they  live.  The  greater  number  of 
them  inhabit  sand  or  mud;  but  there  are  several  which  bore 
into  rocks ;  and  a  few  that  burrow  in  masses  of  ooraL  The 
means  by  which  the  latter  make  their  excavations  are  not  under- 
stood. The  resemblance  both  in  the  shell  and  the  animal,  among 
these  numerous  genera,  is  often  so  strong,  as  to  produce  a  diffi- 
culty in  their  chissification,  as  well  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  enter  here  into  details  respecting  them.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  name  the  genera,  Venus^  Cytherea^  Mactra^  TeUi$ui,  Donaz^ 
Petricola,  and  Venerupis,  as  including  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  group;  these  being  names  with  which  even  the  ordinary 
ghell-Collector  must  soon  become  familiar,  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  that  the  bivalves  of  this  group  bear  to  others,  on 
almost  every  coast. 


Section  D.— PHOLADACE-ffi. 

1040.  The  MoUusks  of  this  group  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  preceding,  by  the  wide  gape  of  their  shells  at  the  poste- 
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nor  extremitj,  and  bj  the  length  and  union  of  the  respiratoiy 
tubes.  Their  habit  is  to  barrow  much  more  deeply ;  and  their  foot 
is  made  to  project  rather  from  the  anterior  extremity,  than  from 
the  middle  of  the  body  $  so  that  the  form  of  the  whole  is  more 
cylindrical  than  we  have  yet  seen  it     The  Solen^  or  Rasor- 
shell,  is  a  well-known  example  of  this  group.  It  has  an  elongated 
shell  of  which  the  hinge  is  furnished  with  distinct  teeth,  and  the 
ligament  is  altogether  external.     The  animal  burrows  in  the 
sand,  into  which  it  sinks  rapidly  on  the  approach  of  danger.     It 
seldom  or  never  quits  its  hole ;  and  its  movements  are  nearly 
limited,  therefore,  to  an  ascent  or  descent  in  it.     This  it  ac- 
complishes by  means  of  its  foot,  which  it  elongates  and  at- 
tenuates into  a  point,  when  it  wishes  to  bore ;   contracting  it 
into  a  rounded  form,  so  as  to  fix  it  by  its  enlargement  within 
the  hole,  when  it  desires  to  rise.     The  animal  is  sought  for  by 
fishermen  on  some  coasts,  as  a  bait  fbr  certain  fish.     Its  burrow 
is  often  recognised  by  the  little  jet  of  water  which  the  animal 
throws  out,  when  alarmed  by  the  shaking  of  the  sand  occasicmed 
by  the  motion  of  the  fisherman  above.     When  the  tide  is  low» 
the  holes  are  often  seen  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  this  is 
also  the  time  when  the  animal  may  be  most  easily  procured. 
The  fisherman  throws  a  little  salt  upon  the  hole,  which  induces 
the  animal  to  ascend,  according  to  some,  by  leading  it  to  the 
belief  that  the  tide  had  returned, — and,  according  to  oUiers,  by  an 
irritating  effect  of  which  it  desires  to  get  rid.     To  seize  it  when 
it  makes  its  appearance,some  address  and  quickness  are  required ; 
for  it  speedily  returns  to  its  burrow  ;   and,  if  entrapped,  its 
struggles  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  injury  by  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  shells.     If  it  re-enter  its  hole,  fresh  pinches  of  salt 
no  longer  produce  the  same  efiect ;  the  animal  having  eithef 
learned  by  experience  that  they  do  not  indicate  the  return  of  the 
sea  above  it,  or  deeming  it  better  to  submit  to  the  irritation  than 
to  expose  itself  to  capture.     The  fisherman  then  has  recourse  to 
a  long  iron  crook,  which  he  sinks  pretty  deeply  ;  and,  drawing 
it  out  obliquely,  carries  away  the  sand,  and  the  Solen  contained 
in  it     If  he  should  fall  in  this  attempt,  he  knows  that  to  try 
again  would  be  useless  ;   since  the  animal  instantly  burrows 
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rapidly  down  to  sach  a  distance,  as  to  render  pursuit  of  this  kind 
useless. 

1041.  This  group  is  connected  with  the  preceding  by  the 
MyOy  Lutrarw,  and  other  genera,  which  are  common  on.  our 
coasts  ;  and  which  burrow  into  sand  or  mud.  Mya  arenaria^ 
and  M,  truncatOy  are  found  abundantly  in  the  sand  ail  round  our 
coasts ;  the  former,  which  is  the  largest,  often  burrows  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot.  Their,  siphons  are  very  long.  Some,  such  as 
the  Saancava,  burrow  in  rocks. 

1042.  The  remaining  members  of  this  group  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Bivalve  MoUusca,  both  as  regards  their 
habits  and  the  curious  varieties  of  structure  which  they  present. 
The  valves  of  the  shell  never  cover  the  whole  sur£Etce  of  the  ani* 
mal,  and  the  branchial  siphons  are  always  exposed.  They  bur- 
roW  not  only  in  sand  or  mud,  but  also  in  wood  and  rock.  In 
the  Pholas^  which  presents  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  ordi* 
nary  Bivalves,  the  shell  is  formed  of  two  principal  valves,  which 
leave  a  considerable  space  between  them  at  each  end  when  they 
are  closed ;  and  of  supernumerary  pieces,  the  number  and  piosition 
of  which  vary  considerably.  The  foot  issues  at  the  opening 
through  the  larger  end ;  and  the  respiratory  siphons,  which  are 
very  long  and  extensible,  pass  oat  by  the  other.  Some  Pholades 
form  their  cells  in  mud  or  clay ;  but  many  in  rocks,  and  others  in 
wood.  It  is  evident  that  a  fleshy  foot  can  be  of  little  use  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  a  stony  mass ;  and  the  organ  here  appears  to  serve  a 
different  purpose.  The  boring  operation  seems  to  be  performed 
by  the  shell  itself,  which  has  a  rasp-like  surface,  and  which  is 
renewed  by  vital  action  as  fast  as  it  is  worn  down.  In  order  to 
make  the  valves  rotate  backwards  and  forwards  (like  a  sargeon'*s 
tiephine),  the  foot  is  affixed  to  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  hole, 
and  becomes  a  fixed  point  from  which  the  musdes  can  act. 
They  seem  to  commence  this  operation  almost  as  soon  as  tiiey. 
quit  the  egg  ;  the  young  beginning  to  bore  the  rock  on  which 
tiiey  are  cast,  and  enlarging  their  cell,  which  they  never  volun- 
tarily quit,  in  accordance  with  their  own  increase  in  sise.  They 
possess  a  very  curious  means  of  freeing  the  tube  from  the  raq[>- 
iogs  of  the  rock  produced  by  their  penetration.    The  siphon 
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being  distended  with  water,  the  animal  suddenly  contracts  it ; 
and  thus  a  jet  is  produced  through  the  anterior  orifice,  which 
washes  out  the  part  of  the  cavity  occupied  bj  the  animal  ;  but, 
as  many  of  the  particles  expelled  by  it  are  deposited  before  they 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  the  passage  is  found  to  be  lined 
nearer  its  entrance  with  a  soft  mud. 

1043.  The  Pholades  evidently  prefer  such  beds,  as  are  com- 
posed of  indurated  clay,  or  soft  lime-stones,  to  harder  lime-stones ; 
though  they  are  occasionally  found  in  the  latter.  Hence  it  might 
be  supposed  that  their  action  is  a/toayt  of  the  mechanical  nature 
just  described  ;  but  though  it  is  certainly  of  this  kind  in  many 
instances  (as  is  proved  by  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  perforation, 
as  also  by  the  rasp-marks  on  its  interior),  Pholades  are  some- 
times found  so  imbedded,  that  they  could  not  have  turned  in 
their  perforation. — In  some  countries  they  are  much  prized  as 
food;  especially  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  They  possess 
one  remarkable  property,  which  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
them,  but  which  is  manifested  in  a  degree  by  other  MoUusca ; 
this  is  their  pho$phore9emu».  It  is  said  to  be  so  strong,  that 
persons  who  eat  them  raw,  and  in  an  obscure  or  dark  place, 
seem  to  be  swallowing  phosphorus.  The  Pholades  are  pretty 
generally  diffused  over  the  globe.  They  usually  multiply 
around  any  spot  which  they  have  begun  to  frequent ;  the  young 
produced  from  the  eggs  probably  boring  near  their  parents. 
Pholades  are  not  very  abundant  in  a  fossil  state ;  but  they  are 
occasionally  found  in  tertiary  strata,  imbedded  in  the  cavities 
which  they  have  themselves  formed.  i 

1044.  The  Teredo  is  a  genus  which  presents  many  points  of  i 
interest  to  the  Naturalist,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  practically  | 
affected  by  its  destructive  operations.     This  animal  bears  aj 
general  resemblance  to  the  Pholas ;  and  it  carries  on  its  anterior  \ 
part  a  pair  of  valves,  which  it  uses  in  the  same  manner,  as 
perforators  of  the   wood  into   which  it  bores.      When  quite 
young,  it  establishes  its  habitation  in  submerged  timber,  such  as 
ships'  bottoms,  piles,  &c.,  which  it  perforates  in  every  direction. 
With  its  increasing  bulk,  it  enlarges  its  hole,  advancing  into  the 
wood  ;  but  it  does  not  draw  the  tubes  of  the  mantle  after  it,  for 
they  remain  where  they  were,  and  deposit  shelly  matter,  which 
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lineB  the  c&yity ;  and  thus  a  complete  additional  tuhe  of  shell  is 
formed,  of  a  length  proportional  to  the  age  of  the  animal.*  At 
the  entrance  of  the  tuhe,  or  the  tennination  of  the  siphons,  there 
12$  a  pair  of  pallettet^  or  small  valves  of  shelly  structure ;  hy  the 
motion  of  which  the  current  of  water  is  maintained,  that  is 
necessary  to  hring  a  supply  of  food  and  oxygen  to  the  animal  thus 
included.  The  highest  point  at  which  tliey  commence  to  bore, 
18  always  some  feet  below  the  lowest  water-mark ;  and  they 
usually  work  downwards.  The  orifice,  being  made  when  the 
animal  was  young,  is  very  small,  and  often  difficult  to  perceive. 
The  beginning  of  the  tuhe  is  usually  horizontal  or  oblique ;  and 
afterwards  it  curves  into  a  nearly  vertical  direction.  The  nature 
of  the  wood  has  a  great  influence  on  the  regularity  and  direction 
of  the  canal  which  is  hollowed  in  its  interior ;  but  this  is  still 
more  affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  other  Teredines,  to  avoid 
whose  tubes  the  animal  will  make  sudden  curves.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  it  can  become  conscious  of  their  proximity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  instance,  the  excavation  is 
effected  by  the  valves ;  since  it  is  always  cylindrical,  with  very 
smooth  walls ;  and  the  shell  is  adapted,  both  by  its  sides  and 
edged,  for  rasping  and  boring. 

1045.  These  animals  are  among  the  most  formidable  destroyers 

t        of  the  works  of  Man.     When  it  is  considered  that  their  instinct 

\        prompts  them  to  attack  all  the  timber  which  he  has,  for  various 

I        objects,  placed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  is  seen  that  the 

;        field  of  their  operation  is  immense.     The  piles  of  bridges,  piers, 

and  harbours,  as  well  as  shipping,  are  liable  to  their  devastations ; 

I        and  Holland  has  been  more  than  once  threatened  with  an  inun- 

[        dation,  by  the  destruction  of  the  dykes  which  they  have  effected. 

I        Many  vessels  have    sprung,  leaks  and   foundered,  owing   to 

I        the  unsuspected  demolition,  of  the  planking  of  their  bottoms  by 

the  same  means.    The  most  effectual  protection  against  their 

attacks,  is  a  metallic  sheathing :   but  it  is  said  that  piles  may  be 

secured  by  the  previous  charring  ot  their  surface  to  the  depth  of 

a  few  lines.     Different  species  of  Teredo  appear  to  exist  in  all 

*  The  ftoeeMory  pieces  of  the  thell  of  the  Phdaty  may  prohablj  be  conndered 
M  a  radiment  of  the  wme  ttructare;  they  Tary  coniiderably  in  Dumber  and 
an-nngemcot ;  and  Mmetimet  appear  to  form  the  oouimencenent  of  a  regular  tabe. 
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parts  of  the  world ;  and  on  the  ooasts  of  the  Atlantic  they  are 
lued  as  food,  their  flesh  being  reputed  more  delicate  than  that 
of  Oysters.  According  to  Seba,  who  made  his  observations  in 
Holland,  certain  species  of  Nereis  (§  910)  are  mortal  enemies  to 
the  Teredines,  penetrating  into  their  tubes  and  devouring  them. 
As  a  British  animal,  the  Teredo  is  now  nearlj  or  quite  extinct ; 
the  precautions  taken  against  it  having  prevented  its  multiplica- 
tion ;  and  new  importations  being  checked  by  the  general  use  of 
copper  sheathing. 

1046.  In  the  GaehvcJutna^  the  valves  bear  a  still  smaller 
proportion  to  the  shelly  tube,  which  not  only  covers  the  part  of 
the  excavation  posterior  to  the  animal,  but  lines  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  hollow,  so  as  to  include  the  valves.  This  tube  is  often 
found  in  the  perforations  previously  made  by  some  other  boring 
Mollusk,  and  also  in  natural  hollows  in  rocks,  corals,  &c. ;  but 
the  animal  has  evidently  the  power  of  exca- 
vating for  itself  if  it  does  not  meet  with  a 
hole  adapted  to  it. — The  ClavageUa  is  an 
animal  of  ani^bgous  structure  ;  but  one  of  its 
valves  is  iacorporated,  as  it  were,  with  the 
shelly  tube,  the  other  remaining  free.  The 
latter  appears  to  perform  by  its  movements 
the  same  kind  of  fanetion  as  the  palUitee  of 
ibe  Teredo. — The  AxperffiUum  departs  more 
widely  from  the  general  t3rpe,  than  any  of  the 
fteeeding;  so  that,  if  viewed  out  of  con- 
nexion with  them,  its  true  place  in  tiie  scale 
would  be  doubtful.  The  shell,  which  derives 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spout  of 
a  watering-pot,  has  the  form  of  an  elongated 
oone,  terminating  at  the  large  end  in  a  disk» 
which  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  tubular 
orifices ;  and  the  tubes  of  the  outer  row  being 
the  longest,  they  form  a  sort  of  corolla 
^a,  Fig.  698}  around  the  disk.  At  a  little 
distance  above  this,  two  small  valves  (i),  in- 
corporated in  the  substance  of  the  tube,  are  easily  distinguished. 
TtiQ  smaller  end  is  open,  and  there  is  likewise  a  little  fissure 
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nearer  the  larger  end ;  by  these  apertures  the  water  is  freely 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  shell.  The  animals  of  this  genus 
are  borers.  Some  of  them  live  in  the  sand,  plunged  do^sn  per- 
pendicularly for  about  three-fourths  of  their  length,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  little  tubular  prolongations,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  filled  by  fleshy  filaments  of  the  mantle.  Some,  again, 
r  burrow  in  stone,  others  in  wood,  and  others  in  thick  shells. 
I 

1047.  In  regard  to  the  Geological  diatribution  of  the  Lamelli- 

i       brac^hiata,  it  will  be  sufficient  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Gasteropoda) 

r       to  say,  that  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  earliest  fossili- 

(       ferous  strata  ;  and  that<,  although  there  is  always  a  difference 

I       between  the  fossil  and  the  existing  species^  until  we  compare 

I       those  of  the  comparatively  reoent  geological  periods,  the  same 

I       genera  are  found  to  have  existed  in  the  ocean,  from  very  ancient 

times  to  the  present     It  is  interesting  to  remark,  however,  that 

the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  Bivalves  of  the  succeed- 

I        ing  dass^  was  very  small  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  but  has 

lunoe  been  gradually  reversed. 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 
OP  THE  CLASS  OF  PALLIOBRANCHIATA. 

1048.  Tms  Class,  although  at  present  yerj  limited, — ^both  as 
to  the  ntimber  of  existing  species  it  includes,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  these  which  seem  to  be  distributed  through  the  ocean, — 
was  formerly  of  great  importance ;  since  it  included  a  Tery  large 
proportion  of  the  Biralve  Mollusks  of  the  older  rocks.  Although 
an  ordinary  obseryer  would  not  detect  anything  in  the  structure 
of  the  shell,  to  justify  the  separation  of  this  Chiss  as  distinct  from 
the  preceding,  yet  the  necessity  for  this  division  becomes  evident, 
when  the  organisation  of  the  animal  is  examined.  The  valves  of 
the  shell  differ  completely  in  their  position  from  those  of  the 
preceding  Class,  being  placed  upon  the  upper  and  lower  surface 
of  the  animal,  instead  of  on  its  sides.  The  substance  of  the  shell 
itself  is  also  peculiar,  being  perforated  in  nearly  all  the  species 
by  an  immense  number  of  minute  apertures,  passing  perpendica- 
larly  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  surface.  These  are  filled  by 
minute  processes  of  the  mantle.  The  name  of  the  Class  isde- 
riyed  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  respiratory  appara- 
tus, which  here  consists  of  the  mantle  itself ;  this  is  trayersed 
by  blood-vessels  which  ramify  minutely  over  its  surface  ;  and  is 
ftoiished,  especially  along  its  edge,  with  vibratile  cilia,  which 
produce  a  continual  current  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  thus 
renew  it  for  the  aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid.  In  additicm  to 
this  singularity  of  structure,  the  organs  for  procuring  food  offer 
remarkable  peculiarities.  They  consist  of  two  long  spiral  arms, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth ;  the  existence  of  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  name  Braghiopqda,  or  Arm-footed,  by  which  the 
class  is  frequently  designated.  In  many  species,  these  are  capa- 
ble of  not  only  being  unrolled,  but  extended  beyond  the  shell  to  a 
great  distance  in  quest  of  food.  They  are  ususdly  furnished  with 
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numerous  vibratory  filaments,  for  the  more  certain  capture  of  the 
prej,  and  probably  also  for  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
respiratory  current — an  extraordinary  provision,  which  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  great  depth  at  which  these  ^inimals  live, 
and  the  consequent  enormous  pressure  of  the  water  around.  All 
the  existing  genera  of  this  Class  are  attached,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  solid  bodies.  In  Terehratula  and  Idngula,  this  attach- 
ment is  effected  by  means  of  a  fieshy  tubular  footstalk  ;  and  this 
footstalk  or  peduncle  passes  out,  in  the  Terehratula  and  its  allies, 
through  an  aperture  or  notch  in  the  beak  of  the  lower  valve  of 
the  shell  (Fig.  700).     In  Crania  and  its  allies,  on  the  contrary, 
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the  peduncle  is  wanting :  and  the  lower  valve  of  the  shell  itself 
becomes  the  medium  by  which  the  attachment  of  the  animal  to 
the  rock  is  accomplished.  There  is  thus  the  same  kind  of  dif- 
ference between  these  genera,  as  between  the  pedunculated  and 
sessile  Cirrhopods,  —  a  group,  of  which  we  are  also  strongly 
reminded  by  the  structure  of  the  arms  of  the  Brachiopoda. 

1049.  The  valves  of  the  shell  in  the  Palliobranchiata  are 
usually  unequal,  the  lower  (or  ventral)  valve  being  almost  always 
the  largest,  and  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  beak  beyond  the 
upper  (or  dorsal)  valve.  In  this  beak  is  situated  the  aperture 
through  which  the  footstalk  passes.  The  hinge  is  generally 
formed  by  a  pair  of  teeth,  springing  from  the  ventral  valve  and 
fitting  into  corresponding  cavities  in  the  dorsal  valve  ;  there  is 
no  ligament,  and  the  valves  are  opened  and  closed  by  a  very 
complicated  arrangement  of  muscles.  The  interior  of  the  d6rsal 
valve  very  frequently  bears  a  curious  calcareous  framework. 
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which  serves  f<Mr  the  support  of  the  fringed  spiral  srms  already 
alluded  to.  The  body  of  the  animal,  containing  the  Tisoera, 
occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  shell,  and  is 
placed  quite  at  the  hinder  portion  of  this  carity.  In  moet  cases 
the  intestine,  which  is  convoluted,  has  no  anal  aperture.  These 
Mollnsks  have  generally  been  described  as  possessing  two  or  four 
hearts,  but  according  to  the  recent  researches  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley, and  Mr.  A.  Hancock,  the  oi^gans  whidi  have  been  indicated  as 
hearts  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  probably  serve  for 
the  passage  of  the  ova.  The  true  heart  is  a  pyriform  organ  at- 
tached to  the  stomach.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected 
by  a  complicated  system  of  vessels  and  lacunae,  permeating 
all  parts  of  the  body  and  mantle  ;  and  there  is  also  a  S3r8tem  of 
aquiferous  canals,  communicating  with  the  chamber  enclosing  the 
viscera,  into  which  the  water  probably  enters  through  the  organs 
above  alluded  to  as  having  been  regarded  as  hearts. 

1050.  The  greater  part  of  the  existing  Mollusks  included  in 
this  Class,  belong  to  the  Family  Tbrebratulidje,  of  which  about 
fifty  species  are  at  present  known  to  exist,  but  of  which  several 
hundred  fossil  species  have  been  enumerated.  These  present 
themselves  in  the  very  oldest  rocks ;  and  may  be  found,  in 
greater  or  less  abundance,  in  almost  all  marine  deposits,  down  to 
the  present  time.  They  possess  the  peculiar  characters  above 
described  in  the  fullest  perfection, — the  two  valves  are  unequal, 
and  usually  united  by  a  toothed  hinge  ;  the  lower  valve  is  large, 
convex,  beaked,  and  perforated  at  the  beak  for  ^e  passage  of  the 
peduncle  ;  and  the  upper  valve  is  provided  with  a  slender  frame- 
work of  shelly  substance  for  the  support  of  the  arms.  This 
framewoork  ia  often  found  in  fossil  shells,  in  a  beautiful  state  of 
preservation.  The  arms  of  the  ordinary  Terebratuls  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  extensible  beyond  the  shell  ;  but  in  the  Bhynchonella 
psiUacea  they  are  enormously  developed  ;  and  being  quite  free 
except  at  their  origin,  they  may  be  extended  far  beyond  the  shelL 
When  drawn  in,  they  are  disposed  in  six  or  sevt  n  spiral  turns* 
The  mechanism  by  which  these  arms  are  said  to  be  unfolded  is 
very  curious.  The  stem  of  each  is  tubular,  and  contains  a 
fluid»  which,  being  acted  upon  by  musolea  forming  the  walls  of 
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the  canal,  is  forced  onwards  up  the  tube,  and  thus  causes  the 
arm  to  project  We  ^hall  hereafter  meet  with  a  similar  con- 
trivance^  in  the  tubular  feet  of  the  Echinodermata  (§  1097). 
The  Terebratulidffi  are  found  in  all  seas,  from  the  polar  to  the 
equinoctial,  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  ninety  fathoms,  or  eren  more. 

1051.  The  Produgtid^  which  are  only  known  in  a  fossil 
state,  appear  to  have  been  generaUj  unattached,  and  their  valves 
Are  united  bj  a  long  hinge-line,  which  however  is  destitute  of 
teeth.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  shells,  the 
lower  valve  being  convex,  and  the  upper  concave  externally  ;  so 
that  the  entire  shell  forms  a  concavo-convex  figure,  and  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  two  valves  are  brought  very  close  together. 
They  are  often  armed  with  spines  along  the  hinge-margin. — The 
CRAimDJS,  of  which  several  species  are  still  in  existence,  have 
neither  a  hinge  nor  a  peduncle,  but  the  shells  are  attached  by 
the  lower  valve.  The  dorsal  valve  is  the  largest,  convex,  and 
limpet-like  ;  and  the  interior  of  both  valves  exhibits  a  broad 
granulated  border,  and  four  large  muscular  impressions. — ^In  the 
DisciNiDJE,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding^  the  two 
valves  also  differ  considerably  in  form  and  size  ;  the  upper  one 
being  conical  and  rounded,  like  the  shell  of  the  Limpet  (with 
which  it  was  formerly  confounded),  whilst  the  other  is  fiat,  with 
a  fissure  near  the  centre  for  the  passage  of  a  ligament,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  rocks.  The  Mollnsk  has  ciliated 
arms,  rolled  up  spirally  when  withdrawn,  and  the  mantle  is 
fringed  all  round  with  long  homj  bristles.  The  reoent  species 
of  this  genus  are  found  attached  to  etonee,  shells,  and  sunken 
tvrecks,  at  various  depths,  down  to  seventeen  fathoms. 

1052.  In  the  Family  Likgulid^,  the  animal  is  attached  by  t 
{)eduncle,  which  is  often  of  considerable  length,  but  which  issues 
from  between  the  valVes  of  the  shell  at  the  hinge-margin,  and 
not  through  an  ^>erture.  The  valves  are  of  a  more  or  less  homy 
texture,  nearly  equal,  and  destitute  of  hinge-teeth ;  and  the 
mantle  is  fringed  with  homy  bristles.  The  recent  species  all 
belong  to  the  genus  lAngula^  so  called  from  the  resemUanoe  la 
the  shape  of  their  shells  to  a  tongue  ;  they  are  foimd  in  shallpw 
water,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  TUNlCATA. 

1053.  Although  the  Mollusca  are  in  general  possessed  of  a 
calcareous  shell,  sometimes  enveloping  the  whole  hodj,  and 
sometimes  enclosing  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  no  appearance  of 
such  a  structure  is  presented  among  the  animals  of  the  present 
group,  —  the  Ckss  Tdnioata.  Feeble  as  are  the  powers  of 
sensation  and  locomotion  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  Molluscous 
tribes,  iliej  would  seem  almost  extinct  among  the  members  of 
this  group.  The  greater  number  of  them  pass  their  whole  lives 
in  one  situation,  agglutinated  by  their  external  tunic  to  submarine 
rocks,  or  attached  by  a  footstalk  prolonged  from  it ;  many  species 
associate  together,  like  the  Polypifera,  to  form  a  compound 
structure,  in  which  several  individuals  are  united  more  or  less 
closely ;  and  those  which  have  no  fixed  attachment  enjoy  little 
independent  locomotive  power,  but  are  driven  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  No  beings  possessed  of  a  complex  internal 
structure,  a  distinct  stomach  and  alimentary  tube^  a  pulsating 
heart  and  ramifying  vascular  apparatus,  with  branchial  append- 
ages for  aerating  the  blood,  and  highly-developed  secretory  and 
reproductive  organs,  can  be  imagined  to  spend  the  period  of 
their  existence  in  a  mode  more  completely  vegetative  than  these. 

1064.  The  animals  of  this  Class  are  entirely  enveloped  in  a 
firm  elastic  tunic  (whence  their  name),  which  is  always  provided 
with  two  orifices.  The  general  form  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  this  tunic,  vafy  considerably  in  the 
different  species.  Sometimes  it  is  globular  or  egg-shaped  ;  some- 
times narrow  and  prolonged.  The  tunic  is  often  of  leathery  or 
even  cartilaginous  firmness,  and  of  a  dark  colour ;  whilst  we 
occasionally  find  it  soft,  membranous,  and  transparent,  and  of  a 
light  greenish  tint,  so  that  the  clusters  of  animals  look  like 
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bunches  of  grapes.  In  the  larger  species,  additional  firmness  is 
often  given  to  this  tanic,  by  the  agglutination  of  particles  of  sand, 
bits  of  gravel  or  shell,  or  other  substances  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  to  its  exterior ;  and  a  complete  envelope  is  sometimes 
formed  in  this  manner,  which  might  be  compared  to  the  shells 
of  the  higher  MoUusca,  but  that  it  is  altogether  derived  from 
external  sources, — the  glutinous  matter  which  unites  the  parti- 
ides  together,  being  the  only  part  furnished  by  the  animal  itself. 

1055,  Within  the  external  tunic  is  a  second  coat,  or  inner 
tunic,  which  is  continuous  with  the  outer  coat  at  the  apertures, 
but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  space  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  inner  tunic  is  furnished  with  muscular 
bands,  which  vary  in  number  and  direction,  by  which  compres* 
sion  may  be  exercised  upon  the  contents  of  the  cavity  which  it 
surrounds.  The  space  between  the  two  tunics  is  filled  up  with 
a  system  of  sinuses,  serving  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
and  the  cavity  enclosed  by  the  inner  tunic,  which  is  open  at 
both  ends,  is  constantly  filled  with  water,  which  thus  comes  in 
sufficient  contact  with  the  blood  to  efiPect  the  function  of  respir- 
ation. This  inner  cavity  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  a 
respiratory  sac.  The  function  of  respiration  is  performed  in 
part  through  the  membrane  of  the  inner  tunic  itself;  but  thei*e  is 
usually  a  further  provision  for  this  purpose  in  the  form  either  of 
a  band,  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  respiratory  cavity,  or  of 
a  network  of  filaments  attached  to  the  inner  tunic  ;  both  these 
forms  of  respiratory  organs  are  clothed  with  cilia. 

IO06.  The  entrance  to  the  digestive  tube  lies  at  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  respiratory  sac ;  and  the  alimentary  particles  are 
derived  from  the  water  introduced  into  the  latter  for  the  purpose 
of  respiration.  The  oesophagus  is  short,  and  leads  to  a. capacious 
stomach  surrounded  by  clusters  of  biliary  follicles  (  Amim.  Phts. 
§  356),  the  rudimentary  form  of  a  liver.  The  intestine  generally 
makes  one  or  two  turns  in  the  space  between  the  branchial  sac 
and  the  mantle ;  and  terminates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
posterior  funnel.  The  ovaria  are  usually  large,  and  lie  amongst 
the  viscera ;  their  excretory  duct  abo  terminates  in  the  same 
situation.     The  posterior  funnel  thus  serves  to  carry  out  of  the 
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cavity  of  the  mantle,  not  only  the  fluid  stream  whidi  has 
passed  over  the  walls  of  the  branchial  sac,  and  has  served  its 
purpose  in  aerating  the  blood,  but  also  the  solid  particles  which 
are  rejected  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  ova  which  are 
discharged,  when  mature,  from  the  ovaria.  The  heart,  which  is 
usually  situated  close  to  the  digestive  organs,  is  of  a  more  or  less 
tubular  form  ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected  by  the 
progressive  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  from  one  end 
to  ^e  other.  The  circolation,  however,  differs  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner  from  that  of  all  other  animak.  Instead  of 
circulating  constantly  in  one  direction,  the  blood  is  driven  out  of 
the  heart  continuously  towards  one  part  of  the  body  for  a  certain 
time ;  the  contractions  of  the  heart  then  cease,  and  after  a  short 
repose,  recommence  in  a  direction  apposite  to  the  former  one. 

1057*  Between  the  two  orifices  there  is 
a  nervous  ganglion,  which  sends  filaments 
to  each  of  them,  and  distributes  its  principal 
branches  over  the  general  surface  of  the 
mantle.  No  organs  of  special  sensation, 
however,  are  perceptible ;  except  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  auditory  organ  in  some  species ; 
and  the  only  indication  of  common  sensi- 
bility shown  by  these  animals,  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  mantle  when  they  are  toached, 
by  which  the  water  contained  in  the  bran- 
pio.  Toi.-NMvors  svi-   qI^i^  Qf^  jg  spirted  out,  sometimes  to  a  oon- 

TEM     OF     ABCtDlA  :      «,  '^  /^  • 

bnachiai    oiug«     or  sidcrsble  distauoe.     Sometimes  a  number  of 

u^Ti*.iI^aV  ('ifS:   them  are  so  closely  impacted  together  on  the 

t«Mi  coftt  beiBf  n-  rocks,  that    the  impression  given  to  one 

causes  it  suddenly  to  retract,  which  acts  also 

on  the  one  next  to  it,  and  so  on  throughout  stveral  of  them ; 

and  each  in  contracting  throws  out  a  quantity  of  water.     After 

the  contracting  force  has  ceased  to  operate,  the  usual  form  is  re^ 

stored  by  the  elasticity  of  the  tunic 

1058.  In  many  oases,  however,  no  regular  movements  of 
this  kind  are  commonly  employed,  either  for  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess, or  for  the  prehension  of  food.     A  continuous  and  equable 
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current  of  water  enters  the  branchial  orifice^  and  ia  propelled: 
through  the  funnel,  without  any  other  physical  agency  that  can^ 
be  perceived,  than  the  vibration  of  the  cilia  which  cover  the-. 
aerating  surface.  It  is  from  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
inner  tunic,  that  the  unattached  species  appear  to  derive  the  slight 
amount  of  independent  locomotive  power  which  they  possess.. 
In  these,  the  two  orifices  are  usually  at  the  opposite  extremitiea' 
of  the  body ;  and  the  continual  suction  of  water  into  one  end^ 
and  the  discharge  of  it  from  the  other,  will  of  course  tend  to^ 
propel  the  body  forwards.  This  movement  is  most  evident  when 
several  are  associated  together,  all  having  their  branchial  orifices; 
and  funnels  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  Pyrosama  (§  1065)^ 
a  number  adhere  together  so  as  to  form  a  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
into  the  interior  of  which  the  funnels  of  all  the  individuals  open  f 
whilst  the  branchial  orifices  project  from  the  outside  as  so  many 
little  papillae.  The  water  drawn  in  through  these  is  discharged 
into  the  central  canal ;  from  the  end  of  which  a  constant  stream 
issues,  with  sufficient  power  to  cause  the  movement  of  the  mass 
in  the  opposite  direction, — a  movement  which  its  brilliant  phos- 
phorescence allows  to  be  watched  from  some  distance. 

1059.  Although  the  Tunicata  have  been  variously  placed  by 
different  Naturalists,  the  additions  which  have  been  recently 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  their  organisation  leave  no  doubt  that 
their  true  place  is  on  the  border  of  the  Sub-Kingdom  Molluscs, 
connecting  it  with  the  Radiata.  For,  whilst  the  higher  species 
present  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  lower  forms  of  the 
Conchifera,  the  inferior  tribes  approach  equally  closely  to  the 
Polypifera, — not  only  through  the  structure  of  the  individuals, 
but  in  the  examples  they  present  of  the  union  of  a  number  of 
independent  bdngs  to  form  a  compound  animal.  So  prevalent, 
indeed,  is  the  tendency  to  this  association,  that  it  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  group ;  and,  when  thus 
viewed,  it  presents  a  very  good  illustration  of  th&  general  principle 
formerly  laid  down  (§  42,  43).  We  may  regard  the  Tunicata, 
then,  as  an  aberrant  group  of  Mollusca  ;*  engrafting,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  general  character  of  that  Sub-Kingdom,  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  group  of  Badiata  towards  which  it  verges.   The 
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tendency  to  aggregation  exhibits  itself  among  the  Tunicata  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  we  And  a  number  of  individaals 
simply  adhering  externally,  but  forming  a  mass  of  a  certain 
regular  aspect.  In  other  cases,  we  observe  several  individuals 
included  within  a  conmion  envelope, — their  own  external  coats 
being  absent.  And  in  some  instances,  there  is  a  continuous  cir- 
culation of  blood  among  several  individuals,  through  vessels 
passing  along  a  stem,  with  which  they  are  all  connected  by  short 
peduncles  or  foot-stalks. 

1060.  The  Tunicata  may  be  better  subdivided  according  to 
the  anatomical  characters,  and  the  mode  of  existence,  of  the 
respective  species,  than  by  arranging  them  according  to  their 
solitary  or  united  condition.  On  this  principle  two  Orders  will 
be  formed ;  one  including  the  isolated  and  aggregated  Ascidus; 
and  the  other,  the  SdlptB,  The  prominent  differences  in  these 
two  Orders  are  these.  In  the  Ascidia  the  two  orifices  usuallj 
approach  one  another  more  or  less  closely  (Figs.  701,  702).  The 
body  is  either  fixed  inmiediately  to  some  solid  mass,  or  attached 
to  it  by  a  peduncle.  And  the  branchial  apparatus  consists  of  a 
sac  or  bag,  bearing  a  branchial  network  of  small  square  meshes, 
occupjdng  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  hav- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus  at  its  lower  part.  In  the 
Salpa  (Fig.  703),  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  orifices  u*e  placed 
at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  body,  which  is  generally  more 
elongated  than  in  the  Ascidise.  They  seldom  attach  themselTes 
to  any  fixed  basis,  but  rather  to  floating  bodies ;  and  many  of 
them  seek  no  support  from  other  masses,  but  trust  themselves  to 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  some  power 
of  spontaneous  motion.  Instead  of  a  capacious  but  simple  bran- 
chial sac,  we  find  a  long  narrow  tube,  in  which  a  riband-like 
fold  of  vascular  membrane  stretches  from  end  to  end,  and  serves 
as  the  special  apparatus  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 
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1061.  It  IB  perhaps  among  the  solitary  Ascidia,  fonniog  the 
the  family  Ascidiid^,  that  the  highest  organisation  presents 
itself,  which  occurs  in  this  class.  The  two  orifices  are  hoth 
evident  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hody ;  but  the  branchial  aper* 
ture  is  the  most  prominent.  Within  this  may  be  observed  a 
fringe  of  tentacula,  which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  length 
and  minutely  divided,  sometimes  short  and  simple.  Their  office 
appears  to  be,  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  respiratory  sac ;  and 
it  would  seem  probable  that  substances  unfit  to  enter  it  are  kept 
out  by  the  closure  of  the  muscular  ring,  excited  through  the 
nervous  apparatus  by  irritation  of  the  tentacula  (Andc.  Phtsiol. 
§  436) ;  beyond  these,  no  organs  of  sense  can  be  detected*  The 
solitary  Ascidisa  are  found  in  all  climates ;  they  generally  fre* 
quent  the  shallow  waters  of  the  shore,  so  as  to  be  occasionall;^ 
left  uncovered  by  the  tide.  In  some  localities  they  are  so  abund- 
ant, as  to  afford  an  important  source  of  nutriment  to  Fishes ; 
and  some  species  are  employed  as  food  even  by  Man.  The 
power  of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the  branchial  sac  is  their  prin- 
cipal means  of  defence.  Some  of  the  larger  species  are  able  to 
shoot  the  fluid  to  a  height  of  three  feet ;  and  thus  the  person 
who  places  his  hand  upon  one  of  them,  is  very  likely  to  receive 
a  deluge  of  water  in  his  face.  We  are  not  justified,  however,  in 
attributing  this  action  (as  some  have  done)  to  any  imelligenee 

^on  the  part  of  the  animal.  It  is  the  only  movement  which  these 
simple  beings  can  perform ;  and  is  evidently  a  reflex  action, 
which  any  bodily  irritation,  whether  internal  or  external,  will 
excite.  Some  of  the  Ascidi^  have  the  power  of  changing  their 
hue;  the  Ct/nthia  Mamus^  for  instance,  is  sometimes  white, 
sometimes  orange,  and  sometimes  of  a  flesh  colour. 

1062.  The  Aseidue  are  not  all,  however,  solitary  in  their 
habits.  The  accompanying  figure  represents  one  of  the  com-- 
pound  forms,  constituting  the  family  Clavellinidjs  ;  in  which 

VOL.  n.  H  H 
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different  individaalB  are  united  together  by  a  cominon  stem,  in 
the8amemannera8thePolypesoftheSertularia(Fig.718).  £ach 
has  its  own  heart,  respira-  »         a 

torjapparatus,  and  digestive 
Bystem ;  but  each  is  'fixed 
on  a  footstalk  that  branches 
from  a  common  creeping 
stem,  through  which  a  cir- 
culation takes  place  that  con- 
nects them  all.  The  integu- 
ment is  so  transparent,  that  ^^ 
the  whole  interior  and  its    ^lo-  70s.— pssofroba,  a  oompouad  awmiu:  », 

...  .  «  u  brnnehUl  orlfloc,  or  movth ;  ;  aaal  orlfloe ;  «, 

bving    actions    may  be    Ob-  g^ammaa  <,liit«tii»l  euiia;  l.eoamioBrtan. 

served    without    difficulty. 

Whateyer  little  substances,  alive  or  inanimate,  the  current  of 
water  brings,  fiow  into  the  sac,  unless  stopped  by  the  tentacula 
at  its  entrance,  which  do  not  appear  fastidious.  The  particles 
which  are  admitted  usually  lodge  somewhere  on  the  sides  of  the 
sac,  and  then  travel  horizontally  (by  some  unseen  agency),  until 
they  arrive  at  the  part  of  it,  down  which  the  current  proceeds 
into  the  entrance  to  the  stomach,  which  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sac  Minute  animals  are  often  swallowed  alive,  and  have 
been  observed  darting  about  in  the  cavily,  without  any  apparent 
ii^ury  to  themselves,  or  to  the  animal  which  incloses  them,  for 
some  days.  In  general,  however,  particles  which  are  unsuited 
for  being  received  into  the  stomach,  are  ^ected  by  the  sudden 
contraction  of  the  mantle, — the  funnel  being  at  the  same  time 
closed,  so  that  they  are  forced  out  by  a  powerful  current  through 
the  branchial  orifice. 

1063.  It  is  in  the  Circulating  apparatus,  that  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  these  compound  Ascidisd  present  themselves.  The 
creeping  tube  which  unites  the  individuals  of  a  group,  contains 
two  distinct  canals,  which  send  off  branches  into  each  peduncle- 
One  of  these  branches  terminates  in  the  heart,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  contractile  dilatation  of  the  principal  trunk.  This 
trunk  subdivides  into  branches,  of  which  some  ramify  over  the 
brandiial  sac,  whilst  others  are  first  distributed  to  the  stomach 
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and  intestineSy  and  the  soft  surface  of  the  mantle.  All  these 
reunite,  and  form  a  trunk  which  enters  the  pedunde,  and  con- 
stitutes the  returning  branch.  The  circulation  through  these 
tubes,  however,  does  not  take  place  constantly  in  the  same 
direction.  At  some  periods  the  heart  maj  be  obserred  to  con* 
tract  from  behind  forwards,  so  as  to  propel  the  blood  in  the 
direction  just  mentioned.  After  a  short  time  the  pulsations 
become  fainter  for  a  few  beats,  and  the  flow  sbwer ;  and  sud* 
denly,  but  with  a  slight  pause,  the  whole  current  in  aU  its 
windings  is  reversed.  The  heart  gives  the  opposite  impulse  ; 
the  channel  in  the  peduncle  that  before  poured  in  the  blood  no^ 
carries  it  back ;  and  the  other  the  contrary.  These  changes 
succeed  each  other  alternately,  the  average  time  being  the  same 
in  both  directions  ;  but  the  period  of  each  varying  as  much  as 
firom  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes.  By  this  circulation,  all  the 
individuals  in  one  group  seem  to  be  connected.  As  in  the  com* 
pound  Polypifera,  increase  takes  place  Jl>y  sprouts  or  buds  (of 
which  a  small  one  is  seen  at  the  right  hand  of  Fig.  702)  ;  and 
the  two  streams  of  the  stem  run  through  the  bud,  before  its  or- 
gans are  developed.  The  circulation  in  each  individual  appearsi 
however,  to  be  independent  of  the  rest ;  for  it  continues  when 
the  current  through  the  stalk  is  interrupted.  The  stream  which 
returns  from  the  branchial  sac  and  the  viscera,  is  then  poured 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  heart,  instead  of  entering  the 
peduncle.  The  circulating  system  then  resembles  that  of  the 
isolated  AscidisB ;  and  the  regular  alternation  of  the  flow  may  be 
observed  in  these  also,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  integument 
is  thin  enough  to  allow  the  current  of  blood  to  be  distinguished, 
1064.  A  closer  apparent  union  between  the  individuals  may 
be  observed  in  the  compound  or  aggregated  Ascidue;  which 
constitute  the  family  Botbtllidjc,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  real  connection  is  as  intimate  as  in  the  species  just 
described.  In  these  we  find  a  large  and  variable  Aumber  of 
individuals,  arranged  with  more  or  less  regularity  within  a  com- 
mon envelope.  like  the  true  Asddiee,  they  are  all  fixed  ;  some- 
times forming  a  slimy  crust  upon  Algas,  or  other  submarine 
bodies  ;  sometimes  projecting  in  conical  or  globular  masses ;  and 
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not  anfreqaently  spreading  over  the  larger  isolated  species  of 
Tunicata.  They  agree  with  them,  also,  in  the  relative  pomtions 
of  the  branchial  orifice  and  the  funnel,  and  in  the  stiructnre.  of  the 
respiratory  chamber.  The  individuals  are  occasionally  ccmnected 
by  a  gelatinous  fiesh,  like  that  which  exists  in  many  of  the 
compound  Polypes ;  and  there  is  even  sometimes  found  a  calca- 
reous deposition  in  thb  connecting  substance  which  would  still 
more  closely  establish  their  affinity  with  that  group.  It  has  been 
recently  shown,  also^  that  all  the  individuals  in  these  compound 
masses  originate  by  gemfnaihn^  or  budding,  from  a  single  one. — 
Both  in  the  solitary  and  compound  Ascidians,  the  young  animal, 
when  it  first  issues  from  the  egg,  has  active  powers  of  locomo- 
tion, being  provided  with  a  large  tadpole-like  tail,  by  the  strol^e 
of  which  it  is  propelled  through  the  water.  Thus  a  provision  is 
made  for  the  general  diffusion  of  these  animals,  whidi  would  be 
otherwise  crowded  in  particular  spots. 

1065.     The  Ptbos^ida  form  a  third  family  of  compound 
Ascidians,  differing  however  from  the.  preceding  forms,  both  in 
the  structure  of  the  colony  and  that  of  the  individual  animals 
composing* it.     The  colony,  which  is  unattached,  forms  a  hollow 
cylinder,  from  five  or  six  to  fourteen  inches  in  lenfth,  open  at 
one  end,  and  composed  entirely  of  minute  animals  of  peculiar 
form.     They  differ  from  the  other  Ascidians  in  having  the  in- 
current  and  excurrent  orifices  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  thus  resemble  the  animals  of  the  following  Order,  from 
which  they  differ  however  in  the  structure  of  their  branchis, 
which  are  truly  Asddian.     These  are  aggregated  together  in 
the  following  manner.     A  number  unite,  like  the  radii  of  a  star, 
so  as  to  form  a  circle  with  a  central  space,  into  which  the  vents 
of  all  the  individuals  open, — ^their  mouths  being  at  the  circum- 
ference.    Several  of  these  circular  clusters  are  piled  one  on  an- 
other, the  central  aperture  of  all  of  them  corresponding  so  as  to 
form  a  tube ;  and  through  one  end  of  this  tube  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  water  is  forced  out  by  the  united  ciliary  action  of  all  the 
individuals,  —  which  is  supposed  to  cause  the  mass  to  move 
through  the  ocean  in  an  opposite  direction.   According  to  recent 
observations,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  Pyrosoma  fioats 
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along  in  an  npright  position,  apparently  without  any  power  of 
controlling  its  motions.  The  F^rosoma  is  never  met  with  hut 
in  the  open  sea ;  and  then  it  often  occurs  in  troops  composed  of 
a  great  numher  of  these  masses.  **  Nothing  can  he  more  bril* 
liant,  sparkling,  and  lively,  than  the  phosphoric  light  which  these 
animals  emit.  They  often  form  long  trains  of  fire,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  masses  are  disposed  in  cordons.  But  a 
more  singular  phenomenon  attached  to  this  phosphorescence  is, 
that  the  colours  vary  instantaneously,  passing  rapidly  from  the 
most  lively  red  to  the  principal  tints  of  the  solar  spectrum,  to 
the  crimson  of  the  morning,  to  orange,  to  greenish,  to  azure  blue, 
and  finally  to  opaline  yellow,  when  the  mass  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  a  state  of  absolute  repose." 


Order  IL— SALP-ffi. 

1066.  The  Salpcs  are  animals  of  greater  dclicaey  of  organisa- 
tion than  the  greater  part  of  the  Ascidians.  They  are  usually 
so  transparent,  that  the  interior  structure  may  be  examined 


Fio.  703.~8atj>a  ;  a,  Anterior  oriAce ;  j»,  posterior  or  anal  orlllee ;  /,  ftudont,  i^^^i^'^j^g  the  ris. 
cen;  «,  heart ;  (r.bnmchU;  iM,inniailar  bonds ;  i».iiorToae  ganglion.  * 

through  their  tunic  with  little  difficulty.     They  consequently 
seldom  possess  any  decided  colour,  except  when  viewed  in  a 
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bright  snn-ligbt ;  and  then  they  present  splendid  iridescent  haes. 
They  have  all  one  dark  spot,  however  ;  generally  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour.  This,  which  has  been  termed  the  nacleoS)  is 
occasioned  by  the  opacity  of  the  lirer,  and  its  coloured  secretion. 
The  branchial  orifice  possesses  no  tentacula ;  but  these  ai^ 
replaced  by  a  kind  of  valve,  which  permits  the  entrance  of  water 
and  prevents  its  return.  By  the  constant  action  of  the  lespi* 
ratory  apparatus,  a  considerable  degree  of  locomotive  power  is 
obtained  for  these  animals,  without  any  special  apparatus  for  the 
purpose.  There  do  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  sensory  or- 
gans by  which  the  animals  can  be  directed  towards  their  food  ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  suppose,  therefore,  that  their  movements  are 
governed  by  an  intelligent  wilL 

1067.  One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  in  the  economy 
of  the  SaljHBy  is  the  singular  alternation  of  generations  which 
was  first  observed  in  these  animals  by  Chamisso,  and  since  con- 
firmed by  other  observers.  All  the  species  present  themselves  in 
two  different  forms  ;  a  race  of  isolated  animals,  and  another  of 
aggregated  masses  composed  of  numerous  individuals.  These 
last  are  so  unlike  the  individuals  of  the  separate  race,  that  they 
might  be  regarded  as  distinct  species.  Nevertheless  it  is  found 
that  each  of  the  associated  individuals  produces  a  single  egg, 
which  becomes  developed  whilst  still  attached  to  its  parent ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  connection  between  the  latter  and 
its  offspring,  we  find  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  amongst  the 
lower  animals  io  the  peculiar  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  Mam- 
malia, the  highest  of  the  Yertebrata.  The  young  animals  thus 
produced  are  solitary  Salpm ;  and  the  long  chains  of  aggregated 
individuals  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  these  by  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  gemmation,  upon  a  double  blood  vessel,  which  is  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart  Thus,  a  Salpa  which 
difiers  equally  from  its  parent  and  its  own  progeny,  resembles 
its  grand-parent,  its  grand-children,  and  its  own  brethren. 

1068.  •  The  Saipe  are  most  abundant  in  tropical  dimates. 
Messrs.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  relate  having  seen  on  one  occasion,  not 
far  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  long  cones  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  traversing  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  eye  oeuld 
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reach.  These  were  found,  on  examination,  to  consist  of  minute 
SalpiB,  each  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines  in  length,  aggre- 
gated together  in  bands.  The  colour  was  given  by  their  nuclei, 
which  did  not  exceed  millet-seeds  in  size.  These  bands  are 
driven  through  the  ocean  by  the  action  of  the  waves  ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  a  remarkable  power  of  preserving  their  continuity, 
even  when  a  considerable  force  (for  animab  of  such  delicacy)  is 
applied  to  separate  them.  In  fact^  the  connection  is  so  strong  in 
some  spedes,  that  it  is  easier  to  tear  the  animals  themselves  than 
to  part  one  from  another  ;  although  their  union  is  accomplished 
only  by  the  adhesion  of  their  surfaces^  or  of  little  suckers,  adapted 
to  meet  each  other,  and  not  by  any  structural  connection.  In 
other  species,  the  adhesion  is  less  powerful ;  so  that  when  a  mass 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  sides  of  it  are  smartly 
struck,  the  individuals  fall  asunder. 

1069.  Neariy  all  the  SalpiB  are  phosphorescent,  or  self-lumin- 
ous ;  and  the  small  aggregated  forms  are  usually  more  so  than 
the  large  isolated  ones.  The  bands  which  they  form  are,  oonse- 
quently,  among  the  most  brilliant  of  those  luminous  tribes,  which 
occasionally  give  such  a  sparkling  lustre  to  the  waters  of  the 
x>cean.  The  Salpo,  when  thus  chained  together,  produce  the 
efiect  of  long  ribands  of  fire,  sometimes  drawn  straight  in  the 
direction  of  the  currents,  sometimes  twisted  and  almost  doubled 
by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OP  THE  CLASS  OF  POLTZOA. 

1070.  Thb  Mumals  fonning  the  last  dass  of  the  MoUasca  pre* 
sent  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  true  Polypes  in  many  par- 
ticulars, that  they  were  long  regarded  as  fonning  an  Order  of 
that  class  of  Radiated  animals,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
researches  of  Naturalists  have  shown  that  they  really  belong  to 
the  Molluscous  sub-kingdom,  presenting  considerable  analogies  to 
the  Tunicata  and  Palliobranchiata.    They  are  always  compound 
animals,  whence  the  name  applied  to  the  class,*  but  they  some- 
timecupresent  themselves  in  an  almost  isolated  form,  with  their  cells 
arising  separately  from  a  creeping  stalk.    In  other  instances 
they  are  dosely  aggregated,  as  in  the  common  Fltutra^  where 
ihey  are  spread  out  into  an  expanded  surface ;  but  they  never 
seem  to  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  structural  connection  as  that 
which  exists  in  the  true  Polypes.     In  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances, the  cells  are  of  a  delicate  homy  structure ;  and  in  those 
which  are  calcareous,  the  animal  membrane  remains  as  a  much 
more  definite  tissue,  when  the  stony  matter  has  been  removed 
by  an  acid,  than  in  lithophyte  corals.     The  wall  of  the  cell  is  dis- 
tinctly continuous  with  the  membrane  which  closes  the  mouth 
of  it ;  as  this  is  with  the  external  integument  of  the  animal  itself. 
Moreover,  the  mouth  of  the  cell  generally  possesses  some  flexi- 
bility, and  is  drawn  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  operetdum 
or  lid  to  the  cavity,  when  the  animal  retracts  itself  within.   The 
cells  undergo  remarkable  modifications  in  form  at  different  periods 
of  age,  even  in  the  calcareous  polypidoms.     The  polypidoms  or 
polyzoaries  of  this  group  never  attain  any  considerable  size ;  and 

*  They  are  alio  called  Brtozoa  by  many  writen,  but  the  name  heiv 
adopted  has  the  right  of  priority. 
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they  are  almost  always  parasitic  upon  other  marine  fonnations, 
such  as  corallines,  sea-weeds,  shells,  or  even  different  species  of 
their  own  tribe. 

1071.  The  BowerbankiOj  a  form  in  which  the  isolation  of  the 
animals  and  their  cells  is  most  complete,  will  perhaps,  from  this 
circumstance  and  the  comparatively  large  size  attained  by  the 
species,  afford  the  best  means  of  understanding  the  structure  of 
the  Polyzoa ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  enter  first 
upon  its  consideration.  The  animals  of  the  Bowerbankia  densa 
are,  when  fully  expanded,  about  half  of  an  inch  in  length ;  when 
retracted,  they  are  completely  inclosed  in  delicate  homy  cells,  so 
transparent  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  structure 
being  seen  through  their  walls.r  These  cells, 
which,  when  the  edges  are  turned  in  by  the 
retraction  of  the  animal,  are  not  above  half 
the  length  of  the  expanded  body,  arise  separ- 
ately from  creeping  stems,  which  attach  them- 
selves  to  Flustra  in  aggregated  masses,  of 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  animal  possesses  ten  tentacula,  arranged 
round  the  mouth ;  and  each  of  these  is  thickly 
set  with  cilia  on  both  sides.  The  mouth  does 
not  lead  at  once,  as  in  the  true  Polypes,  into  the 
stomach ;  but  it  forms  the  entrance  to  a  wide 
funnel-shaped  tube,  which  may  be  termed  the 
pharynx.  This  soon  contracts  into  a  narrower 
canal,  the  cuophagus,  which  terminates  at  its 
lower  end  in  the  digestive  cavities.  The  first 
of  these  is  an  organ  which  seems  closely  to 
resemble  a  gizzard.  It  is  of  a  globular  form, 
and  has  two  dark  spots  upon  its  sides,  from 
which  radiating  lines  are  seen.  These  are  probably  composed 
of  muscular  fibres,  the  office  of  which  is  to  effect  the  trituration 
of  the  food,  by  means  of  the  teeth  that  project  from  the  inner 
wall  of  the  cavity.  The  gizzard  opens  at  its  lower  end  into  a 
larger  bag,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  digestive  stomach.  Its 
walls  are  thickly  studded  with  spots  of  a  rich  brown  colour; 
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these  appear  to  be  caused  by  minnte  follidee  or  sacs  opening 
firom  its  cavitj,  in  which  biie  is  secreted  for  assisting  the  digestiTe 
process.  A  fluid  is  poured  out  from  them  which  tinges  the 
whole  stomachy  as  well  aft  its  contents,  with  the  characteristic 
hue  of  that  secretion ;  and  we  may  theref<»re  regard  these  fol- 
licles as  constituting  the  simplest  form  of  hepatic  gland  or  Uoer 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  b  easj  for  the 
oomparatire  anatomist  to  trace  the  gradual  concentration  of  these 
scattered  elements,  up  to  the  consolidated  form  in  which  th^  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  highest  grades  of  organisation  (Andc. 
Phtsiol.  §  366).  From  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  entrance  from  the  gizzard,  arises  the  intestine  ; 
the  orifice  of  which  is  surrounded  by  vibrating  cilia.  This 
passes  up  as  a  straight  tube  by  the  side  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
terminates  by  a  distinct  orifice  outside  the  circle  of  tentacula. 

1072.  The  whole  of  this  complex  digestive  apparatus  floats 

freely  in  the  general  cavity  formed  by  the  integument  of  the 

animal ;  the  space  between  being  occupied  by  a  clear  fluid,  and 

by  the  muscles  which  change  the  place  of  the  animal  in  its  oelL 

The  cell  is  formed  by  the  outside  of  this  integument ;  of  which 

the  lower  part  is  so  consolidated  by  homy  matter,  as  to  benearij 

I  unyielding;    whilst  the  upper  third  remains  flexible.     This 

flexible  part  consists  of  two  portions  ;  the  lower  half  bebg  a 

I  simple  continuation  of  the  rest  of  the  cell ;  whilst  the  upper 

;  consists  of  a  row  of  delicate  bristle-shaped  processes^  or  sekSy 

I  which  are  arranged  parallel  with  each  other  round  the  walls  of 

I  the  cell,  and  are  prevented  from  separating  beyond  a  certaia 

,  distance,  by  a  membrane  of  excessive  tenuity,  which  surrounds 

I  and  connects  the  whole.     This  mode  of  termination  is  very 

I  common  in  the  cells  of  the  Polyzoa  ;  and  it  is  evidentiy  a  i»o- 

vision  for  allowing  the  freest  possible  motion  of  the  upper  part 

(^  the  body  in  its  expanded  state,  to  which  it  aflbrdsatthe  same 

I  time  support  and  protection ;  whilst  it  completely  defends  it 

I  when  retracted  or  withdrawn  into  the  cell,  as  will  presently 

[  appear. 

1078.  For  the  purpose  of  retracHonf  two  distinct  sets  of 
mnsdes  are  provided;  one  acting  upon  the  animal,  and  the 
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other  upon  the  celL     The  first  set  urises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cell,  and  is  attached  to  different  parts  of  the  digestive  tabe. 
The  second  set  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  firm  portioik 
of  the  celly  and  is  attached  to  the  flexible  continaation  of  it. 
When  the  animal  wishes  to  withdraw  itself,  the  tentacula  ar^ 
first  closed  together  into  a  straight  line ;  and  immediately  the 
-whole  digestive  tube  begins  to  descend,  its  different  parts  being 
folded  upon  one  another,  and  drawn  back  within  the  integument, 
^rhich  is  inverted  over  them  so  as  to  form  a  close  sheath  around 
the  tentacula.    When  the  animal  is  completely  retracted,  the 
oesophagus  is  bent  upon  itself  like  the  letter  S ;  and  the  tentacula 
lie  straight  in  its  axis,  inclosed  in  the  inverted  tube  of  integument, 
their  extremities  being  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  unyield* 
ing  portion  of  the  celL    By  the  time  that  the  end  of  the  arms 
is  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  geUe^  the  retraction  of  the 
latter  commences.    This  is  performed  exactly  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  that  of  the  tentacula;*  and  the  flexible  portion  of  the 
ceHl  is  inverted  over  them,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  envelope.— 
The  protrusion  of  the  body  takes  place  by  a  contrary  series 
of  processes.     The  bundle  of  uUb  first  makes  its  appearance  out 
of  the  i^x  of  the  cell,  and  is  followed  by  the  flexible  portion 
on  which  it  is  set     The  tentacula  next  pass  up  between  the  setaa 
and  thrust  them  asunder;  while  the  integument  is  seen  gradually 
rolling  onwards  from  around  the  tentacula.     These  latter  con- 
tinue to  emerge,  and  the  integument  to  be  everted  from  around 
them,  until  the  base  of  the  tentacula  has  risen  above  the  top  of 
the  expanded  sete ;  when  the  act  of  protrusion  is  completed,  the 
tentacula  separate  and  expand,  and  the  cilia  commence  vibrating. 
These,  actions  are  generally  performed  with  an  extraordinary 
rapidity ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  executed  with  unusual 
stowness,  that  the  several  movements  concerned  in  them  can  be 
distinguished. 

1074.  Upon  reviewing  the  complex  organisation  of  this 
minute  creature,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  mechanical  func^ 
tions  are  executed  with  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  capnot  bat 
excite  our  surprise  and  admiration ;  and  not  less  interesting  is  it 
to  observe  the  other  vital  operations  exhibited  by  it,  wbich  the 
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transparencj  of  the  whole  stractord  enables  ns  to  watch  with  no 
interruption.  The  little  animal  when  in  full  vigour  ia  seen 
l^ecting  from  its  cell  with  the  arms  extended  and  the  dlia  in 
active  operation ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  frequently 
turned  from  side  to  side  over  the  edge  of  the  cell,  the  extremitj 
of  which,  from  its  peculiar  flexibilitj,  moves  along  with  it 
The  action  of  the  cilia  forms  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  by  which  the 
particles  contained  in  the  surrounding  water  are  carried  into  the 
funnel-like  pharynx.  By  the  contraction  of  its  walls,  they  are 
carried  rapidly  down  the  oesophagus  into  the  gizzard,  which 
expands  to  receive  them.  Here  they  are  submitted  to  a  sort  of 
crushing  operation ;  the  movement  of  its  walls  very  much  resem* 
bling  that  which  is  seen  in  the  dental  apparatus  of  the  Wheel- 
Animalcules  (§  929).  Their  residence  in  this  cavity,  however, 
is  only  momentary;  and  they  are  immediately  propelled  into 
the  true  stomach  below,  where  they  become  mixed  up  with  its 
contents,  which  during  digestioil  are  always  of  a  dark  rich 
brown  colour,  being  tinged  by  the  secretion  of  the  biliary  follicles 
surrounding  it  The  food  appears  to  be  retained  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  stomach,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  to  pass 
back  into  the  gizzard,  for  the  purpose  of  being  again  submitted  to 
its  operations.  After  being  subjected  to  the  digestive  process  in 
the  stomach,  the  particles  which  remain  are  transmitted  into  the 
intestine ;  but  previously  to  their  entering  it,  they  are  seen  to 
rotate  for  some  time  about  its  orifice,  the  movement  being  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  cilia  that  fringe  it  The  granular 
matter  accumulates  in  little  pellets  in  the  intestine ;  and  whco 
these  pass  out  from  its  extremity,  they  are  immediately  whirled 
off  to  a  dbtance,  by  the  same  action  of  the  cilia  upon  th^  arms 
as  that  which  produces  a  current  towards  the  mouth. 

1076.  Considerable  power  of  selection  appears  to  be  enjoyed 
by  these  animals  in  r^^ard  to  their  food.  The  movements  of 
the  cilia  which  fringe  the  tentacula,  seem  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual ;  and  by  their  vibrations  currents  of  water 
are  produced,  which  bring  particles  of  various  kinds  of  living 
and  dead  matter  to  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary  canal  It 
has  been  sometimes  noticed  that  animalcules,  which  have  thus 
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been  drawn  into  the  pharynx;  escape  daring  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing ;  but  they  are  usually  met  by  one  of  the  tentacula,  which 
bends  inwards,  and  by  means  of  a  sharp  blow  drives  them  back 
into  the  mouth.  They  do  not  immediately  perish  in  the  stomach, 
but  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  continue  their  movements  for  a 
considerable  period  within  its  cavity.  Of  the  vortex  which  is 
drawn  by  the  ciha  towards  the  mouth,  a  considerable  amount 
paisses  out  between  the  bases  of  the  arms;  and  this  usually 
contains  the  finer  particles,  which  thus  escape.  Of  those  which 
remain  within  the  cone,  those  of  fitting  size  are  received  into  the 
pharynx  ;  and,  when  they  have  passed  downwards  to  its  termin- 
ation, a  more  perfect  selection  appears  to  take  place,  by  which 
some  are  admitted  into  the  stomach  whilst  others  are  rejected. 
Besides  this  regular  flow  of  water  into  the  pharynx,  the  fluid  is 
occasionally  introduced  in  larger  quantity,  by  the  sudden  dilata- 
tion of  the  tube,  which  quickly  returns  to  its  former  diameter^ 
and  expels  a  large  part  of  what  it  had  thus  taken  in.  This 
movement  is  not  improbably  connected  with  the  function  of 
respiration.  That  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  should  be 
specially  modified  for  this  purpose,  is  by  no  means  surprising  ; 
for  such  a  modification,  in  a  somewhat  difierent  form,  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  in  various  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Thus,  in  the  preceding  class  we  have  seen  that  the  entrance  to 
the  stomach  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  cavity  lined  by  the 
respiratory  membrane,  over  the  walls  of  which  currents  of  water 
are  constantly  passing,  which  supply  the  digestive  organs  with 
alimentary  materials,  besides  effecting  the  aeration  of  the  blood 
(§  1058). 

1076.  As  amongst  the  true  Polypes,  we  meet  with  species 
of  Polyzoa,  which  have  the  power  of  forming  stony  cells,  by  a 
deposit  of  lime  in  their  sofk  tissues.  The  cells  of  some  of  these 
Polypes  are  covered  in,  when  the  animal  is  withdrawn,  by  a  sort 
of  lid  or  flap,  which  is  provided  with  muscles  for  drawing  it 
down  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  In  others  of  the  compound 
Polyzoaries,  however,  the  cells  overlap  one  another  obliquely ; 
and  the  orifice  is  not  at  their  extremity,  but  rather  on  one  side, 
so  that  the  operculum  has  only  to  be  slightly  upraised,  to  allow 
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of  the  protnuion  of  the  animaL   Hub  is  the  case  in  the  common 
Fkutra  of  our  own  coasts,  which  presents  a  flat  expanded  sur^ 
face,  so  thickly  set  with  these  apertures,  as  to  appear  like  a  d^- 
cate  network.     These  Sea^maU^  as  thej  have  been  fancifully 
termed,  so  much  resemble  common  sea-weeds  in  their  general  as- 
pect, that  they  are  often  mistaken  for  them  by  ignorant  coUectors. 
They  may  readily  be  distinguished,  howeyer,  by  the  crispness 
of  their  feel,  when  contrasted  with  the  flabbiness  of  the  Algae, 
as  well  as  by  the  polype-cells  so  beautifully  arranged  on  their 
BurfiBuse.     The  extension  of  these  compound  structures  takes 
place  by  buds  which  are  developed  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cells.     From  one  original  cell  of  the  Flustra,  five  such  buds  may 
be  sent  off,  which  develope  themselves  into  new  cells  around  it ; 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  produce  buds  from  their  unattached 
margins,  so  as  rapidly  to  increase  the  number  of  cells  to  a  very 
large  amount     This  extension  may  go  on  almost  without  limit ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  cells  in  the  centre  of  a  leaf-like 
expansion  of  the  Flustra  are  devoid  of  inhabitants,  and  have 
lost  their  vitality,  whilst  the  edges  are  in  a  state  of  active  growth. 
The  establishment  of  new  colonies  is  provided  for  by  the  pro- 
duction of  ova  at  certain  periods.     These  are  formed  in  organs 
attached  either  to  the  intestine  or  to  the  inner  waU.  They  escape 
from  the  cavity  of  the  body  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  anus,  and  give  birth  to  a  ciliated  embryo,  which  swims 
about  for  some  time,  but  finally  fixes  itself,  forms  a  cell,  and  be- 
comes a  simple  Polyzoon,  from  which  a  new  compound  structure 
is  produced  by  gemmation  in  the  manner  above  described. 

1077.  The  animals  forming  these  compound  structures  are 
usually  packed  closely  together ;  and  are  of  very  minute  size ; 
so  that  a  single  polyzoary  of  very  moderate  dimensions  must 
contain  an  enormous  multitude  of  individuals.  Dr.  Grant  has 
reckoned  that,  on  an  ordinary  specimen  of  Fhutra  carbaseoy 
there  are  about  ten  square  inches  of  surface ;  in  each  square  inch 
there  may  be  about  1800  cells,  thus  making  all  together  18,000 
within  this  small  space.  Each  of  these  animals  has  22  tenta- 
cnla ;  so  that  there  will  be  about  396,000  of  these  minute  anns 
upon  this  little  specimen.     If  each  of  these  tentacula  has  only 
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100  cilia  upon  its  edges  (and.  there  are  probably  many  more), 
the  whole  poljzoaxjr  will  have  39,600,000  of  thetse  minute  but 


important  organs.  Other  species  certainly  contain  more  than 
ten  times  these  numbers.  Dr.  Grant  has  computed  about 
400,000,000  cilia  to  exist  on  a  single  FlMutra  faUaeea.  In  the 
AlcyoneUoy  a  fresh- water  species  composed  of  long  membranous 
cells  arranged  side  by  side  so  as  to  form  a  spongy  mass,  the 
number  of  tentacula  on  a  moderate-sized  specimen  may  be  com- 
puted at  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half;  and  the  ciUa  are  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  a  hundred  tames  that  number. 

1078.  After  the  details  which  we  have  just  given  of  the 
structure  and  mode  of  life  of  these  interesting  little  creatures,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  peculiarities 
displayed  by  the  different  groups  into  which  they  are  divided. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  to  which  attention  may 
be  called.  The  class  is  divided  into  two  Orders,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  tentacula ;  and  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that  of  these  two  types  of  structure,  one  occurs  almost 
exclusively  in  the  sea,  and  the  other  in  fresh  water.  The  marine 
Polyzoa  exhibit  the  arrangement  of  the  tentacles  seen  in  the 
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Bawerbankia  (Fig.  704),  tbat  is  to  baj,  those  organs  are  placed 
around  the  mouth  in  such  a  way  that,  when  expanded,  thev 
form  a  sort  of  cup  or  funnel ;  hence  the  animals  of  this  Order 
have  been  called  Ikfundibulata*  The  Bowerbankia  and 
Flustroy  already  referred  to,  belong  to  this  group,  which  filso  in- 
cludes all  the  species  (such  as  Eschara)  in  which  the  polyzoarj 
is  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Of  the  Fluttrcs^  some,  like  the  com- 
mon Sea-Matiy  form  free  branching  leaves ;  whilst  others,  which 
are  more  delicate  in  their  appearance,  spread  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  gauzy  membrane  upon  the  fronds  of  sea-weeds.  An- 
other form  is  presented  by  the  Akyanidiwny  in  which  the  cells 
are  united  by  a  fleshy  or  spongy  mass. — In  some  species  of  this 
group  we  find  some  curious  appendages  attached  to  the  polj- 
soary.  These  appendages  form  forceps,  consisting  of  a  larger 
upper,  and  a  smaller  lower  homy  valve,  the  latter  being  move- 
ably  articulated  to  the  upper  piece,  so  that  the  whole  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  skull  of  a  bird.  Hence  they  have  been  de- 
nominated avicutarioy  or  "Bird*s-head  organs."  They  are 
moveably  attached  to  the  polyzoary,  sometimes  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  short  footstalk,  and  are  constantly  vibrating  during 
the  life  of  the  animal,  and  even  for  some  time  after  its  death ; 
the  homy  pieces  representing  the  beak  opening  and  closing 
occasionally  at  the  same  time.  The  office  of  these  sihgular  ap- 
pendages, in  the  economy  of  those  Polyzoa  in  which  they  occur, 
is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  made  out ;  they  have  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  serve  for  the  protection  of  the  colony  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  by  keeping  off  the  attacks  of  other  marine 
animals ;  whilst  others  have  considered  them  to  act  as  purveyors 
of  food,  small  animals  being  often  captured  by  them.  Mr.  Gosse 
has  recently  put  forward  an  opinion,  that  they  may  subserve  the 
latter  purpose  in  a  secondary  manner,  by  seizing  and  holding 
any  passing  creatures  of  moderate  size,  the  presence  of  which 
would  then  attract  a  multitude  of  Infusoria,  which  might  serve 
as  legitimate  nourishment  In  some  forms  the  place  of  these 
appendages  is  taken  by  long  stiff  rods  on  the  margins  of  the  cells, 
which  are  also  in  constant  vibration. 

1079.     In  the  fresh-wbter  Polyzoa,  the  tentacles,  instead  of 
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being  placed  in  a  circle  round  Uie  moutli,  are  supported  upon 
a  pair  of  long  arms^  which  usually  form  a  sort  of  horse-shoe. 
These  are  called  Lophopoda  ;  their  tentacles  are  usuaUy  more 
numerous  than  in  the  marine  forms*  An  example  of  this  struc* 
ture  is  seen  in  the  FlwmateUa  (Fig.  705).  Their  polyzoaries  are 
generally  membranous,  formed  of  isolated  transparent  cells, 
springing  £rom  a  delicate  root-stock,  which  runs  along  over  the 
surface  of  stones  and  aquatic  plants.  In  the  CriitateUoy  however, 
the  colonies  float  freely  in  the  water,  and  consist  of  numerous 
individuals  enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  mass. 
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.  CHAPTER  XXIL 
GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  RADIATA. 

1080.  The  Radiated  subdivision  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 
includes  all  those  animals,  in  which  there  is  a  r^ular  disposition 
of  similar  parts  around  a  common  centre,  as  in  the  Star-fish 
(Fig.  708),  or  Sea- Anemone  (Fig.  719).  In  the  most  character- 
istic forms  of  this  group,  these  parts  are  but  repetitions  of  each 
other ;  and  one  or  more  of  them  maj  be  removed  without  injury 
to  the  functions  of  the  rest.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
meet  with  Star-fish,  which,  by  some  accident,  have  been  de- 
prived of  a  ray,  and  yet  appear  to  have  suffered  but  little  incon- 
venience from  the  loss.  In  most  of  the  Radiata,  the  parts  so 
lost  are  replaced  by  a  new  growth;  and  not  unfrequently  it 
would  appear  that  these  parts  may  themselves  reproduce  the 
whole  structure.  Here,  then,  is  an  important  character,  which 
evidently  displays  an  affinity  with  the  Vegetable  Eangdom.  In 
Plants  we  observe  that  the  whole  structure  is  made  up  of  an 
assemblage  of  similar  parts — the  leaf-buds — which  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  distinct  individuab ;  for  though,  whilst  associated, 
they  contribute  to  form  a  structure  which  is  common  to  all,  and 
share  alike  in  performing  the  functions  of  that  structure,  yet 
they  may  be  separated  from  it  and  from  each  other  without  the 
loss  of  their  vitality,  if  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
their  growth  under  this  new  condition.  We  shall  presently  ob- 
serve that,  in  the  Poltpifbra,  compound  structures  are  pro- 
duced by  the  association  of  individuals,  which  have  very  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  mass,  as  exists 
amongst  the  buds  of  a  tree,  and  between  these  and  the  woody 
trunk  and  branches. 

1081.  But  it  is  not  only  in  this  repetition  of  similar  parts, 
that  we  may  trace  an  affinity  between  the  Radiata  ai^d  Plants. 
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The  resemblance  is  manifested,  also,  in  the  regular  disposition  of 
these  parts  aroand  a  common  centre,  which  may  be  termed  or* 
cular  symmetry.  The  tendency  to  this  kind  of  symmetry  exists 
tbroaghout  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  being  most  obvious  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  (Yeget.  Phtsiol.  §  463). 
That  the  Radiata  should  preserve  the  mode  of  development, 
which  is  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, . 
is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  very  small  propor- 
tion which  their  animal  functions  bear  to  those  of  organic  life. 
None  of  them  possess  any  high  degree  of  sensibility ;  and  whilst 
many  of  them  are  flxed  like  plants  during  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  their  existence,  none  possess  any  very  active  powers  of  loco- 
motion. 

1082.  Although  the  radiated  form  may  be  observed  in  cer- 
tain members  of  every  class  which  has  an  undoubted  claim  to 
admission  into  this  group,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  should 
exist  in  each  individual  of  those  classes.  Like  every  other 
natural  character,  it  is  subject  to  modmcations.  The  species 
which  present  it  in  the  most  remarkable  degree  may  be  regarded 
as  the  typical  forms  of  their  respective  groups ;  whilst  others, 
in  which  it  is  less  evident  or  altogether  absent,  serve  as  con- 
necting links  with  those  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  which 
are  formed  upon  a  different  plan.  Thus,  among  the  Poltfifera, 
the  Sea-Anemoney  and  many  of  the  associated  animals  resem- 
bling it,  have  a  most  regular  arrangement  of  similar  parts,  both 
externally  and  internally,  around  a  common  centre.  In  other 
neirly  allied  forms,  however,  we  have  more  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  radiate  arrangement ;  and  the  title  of  many  of  these 
to  a  place  in  this  subdivision  rests  upon  other  grounds,  which 
wiU  be  hereafter  referred  to.— In  like  manner  we  have,  in  the 
Star-fish^  a  perfectly  symmetrical  disposition  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body.  The  stomach,  situated  in  the  centre,  sends. a  prolon- 
gation into  every  arm ;  the  nervous  system  has  a  central  ring, 
and  sends  equal  branches  in  every  direction ;  the  locomotive 
organs  are  the  same  in  each  division  of  the  body ;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  each  ray  (in  the  species  possessed  of  visual  organs)  an 
eye  of  equal  sisse  exists.    But  in  the  Echinus  (Fig.  706),  with 
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an  equally  STmmetrical  exterior,  we  have  a  somewhat  irregalar 
difltribatioQ  of  the  contained  digestive  viscera.  And  in  the 
HoloihuruB  (Fig.  710)  we  observe  that  the  general  form  of  the 
body  is  approaching  that  of  an  Artacuhited  animal ;  although  the 
radiated  disposition  of  parts  is  still  evident  around  the  mouth. 

1083.  In  these  remarkable  eU>errarU  forms  we  perceive  indi- 
cations of  a  presiding  Unity  of  Design,  even  more  remarkable 
tiban  those  furnished  by  the  beings  whose  regularity  of  structure 
is  more  apparent  It  would  seem  but  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  devise  certain  types  of  conformation,  and  to  sketch  out 
a  number  of  forms  presenting  slight  deviations  from  these  types. 
But  to  combine  forms  essentially  dissimilar,  and  to  modify  the 
organs  respectively  peculiar  to  them,  so  that  their  functions  may 
go  on  with  that  perfect  harmony  which  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  existence, — appears  (to  our  human  apprehension 
at  least)  a  more  striking  display  of  Creative  power ;  and  the 
regularity  of  the  original  design  becomes  still  more  wonderful, 
when  it  is  traced  by^he  eye  of  the  Philosophic  Naturalist 
through  the  apparent  irregularity  of  its  results.  In  this  respect 
we  may  compare  the  Organised  Creation  with  the  Solar  System ; 
and  we  may  fearlessly  ask,  whether  the  mind  capable  of  enjoying 
such  contemplations,  does  not  derive  a  fkr  higher  satisfaction  from 
considering  the  principle  of  mutual  attraction  as  the  cause,  not 
only  of  the  regular  movements  of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  hot 
of  those  perturbeUions  which  are  balanced  against  each  other 
with  so  astonishing  a  precision — ^than  it  would  receive  from  the 
mere  view  of  any  unconnected  series  of  motions,  perfectly  reyo- 
lar  in  themselves,  and  destitute  of  influence  on  each  other. 

1084.  If  we  ascend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  Radiata, 
we  may  observe  a  progressive  removal  from  the  Plant-like  con- 
dition, in  which  the  simplest  of  these  beings  exist.  This  eleva- 
tion is  manifested  in  two  ways  ; — in  the  gradual  complication  oi 
the  nutritive  system  ;  and  in  the  evolution  of  those  powers  of 
sensation  and  independent  motion,  which  differ  from  any  hcvl' 
ties  exhibited  by  vegetables.  We  shall  notice  that  the  lowest 
Polypes,  although  furnished  with  a  regular  stomach,  and  with 
prehensile  appendages  for  con^ering  into  it  solid  nutriment  oo 
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which  it  exercifles  a  most  powerful  digestion,  are  nerertheless  of 
an  exceedingly  simple  structare,  consisting  aknost  entirely  of  a 
membranous  bag,  with  scarcely  any  traces  of  special  organs.  In 
the  higher  forms  of  Polypes,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  gradually 
increasing  complication ;  the  stomach  forms  an  inner  sac  with 
distinct  walls,  and  special  organs  for  the  production  of  the  ova 
-make  their  appearance.  In  the  larger  and  more  solid  Echino- 
dermata,  this  complexity  of  organisation  becomes  more  distinct ; 
the  tissues,  instead  of  consisting  of  soft  and  nearly  homogeneous 
membrane,  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  nerve  and  muscle,  tendon 
and  ligament,  distinct  vessels  and  cartilaginous  or  even  bony 
skeletons.  The  stomach,  instead  of  being  a  simple  bag  into 
which  everything  is  introduced  that  comes  within  the  animal's 
reach,  whether  it  be  digestible  or  not,  is  but  the  commencement 
of  a  regular  alimentary  canal,  furnished  with  a  set  of  teeth  at  its 
entrance  for  the  reduction  of  the  food,  and  with  glandular  ap* 
pendages  for  the  secretion  of  the  fluids  required  in  the  digestive 
process.  And  we  even  find  distinct  organs  appropriated  to  the 
aeration  of  the  blood,  which  sometimes  present  a*  very  complex 
arrangement.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  so  great  an  ad- 
vance in  the  organisation  of  the  nutritive  apparatus,  we  should 
find  the  locomotive  and  sensorial  powers  very  little  developed 
even  in  the  highest ;  so  that  in  thb  respect  they  are  far  surpass- 
ed by  the  simpler  Articulata,  whose  general  organisation  is  much 
inferior.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  perfection  of  the 
locomotive  apparatus  is  the  distinguishing  or  typical  character  of 
the  Articulata,  and  that  everything  is  made  subservient  to  it ; 
whilst  conformity  with  the  Plant-like  condition  seems  to  be 
equally  the  typical  character  of  the  Radiata  ; — being  only  de- 
parted from  in  those  higher  forms,  which  conduct  us  towards 
other  groups. 

108o.  In  looking  at  the  apparatus,  by  which  the  various 
bodily  movements  are  efiected,  that  are  concerned  either  in 
obtaining  food,  or  in  changing  the  place  of  the  entire 'body,  we 
observe  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  Radiated  classes.  In  the 
lowest,  the  whole  tissue  appears  equally  contractile  ;  whilst,  in 
the  highest,  a  distinct  muscular  structure  exists,  in  which  this 
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contractility  specially  resides.  There  is  another  very  remarkable 
structure,  however,  which  is  ¥ddely  diffused  through  the  group ; 
and  which  enables  very  active  movements  to  be  performed  by 
animals,  in  which  no  distinct  muscular  structure  can  be  detected. 
This  is  termed  the  eiUary  apparatus  ;  and,  as  its  extensive 
diffusion  through  almost  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  great 
importance  in  the  economy,  have  only  of  late  been  recognised,  it 
will  be  desirable  that  we  should  pause  here  for  a  short  time,  to 
examine  its  nature  in  some  detail. 

1086.  The  organs  termed  cilia  are  little  hair-like  filaments^ 
covering  the  surface  and  fringing  the  edges  of  various  membranes 
both  external  and  internal,  which  are  in  contact  with  fluid  ;  and 
in  this  fluid  they  produce,  by  their  vibrations,  currents  which 
may  serve  various  important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  the 
animal.     In  the  active  and  free-moving  Infusorial  Animalcules, 
the  cilia  on  the  exterior  of  the  body  are  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  organs  of  locomotion  ;  in  the  Polypes,  fixed  to  a  particular 
situation,  and  unable  to  go  in  search  of  food,  the  currents  which 
they  produce  in  the  surrounding  element  bring  alimentary  mat- 
ters within  reach  of  their  tentacula  or  arms  ;  and  in  all  animals 
modified  for  respiration  in  water,  from  those  simple  structures  in 
which  no  particular  division  of  the  surface  seems  appropriated  to 
this  function,  to  Fishes,  and  the  larv8s  of  Batrachia  (§521),  their 
movements  appear  to  have  an  important  relation  with  it,  in  con- 
stantly renewing  the  stratum  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
aerating  surface.  Cilia  are  even  found  on  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  trachea  and  ramifying  air-passages  of  the  higher  Yerte- 
brata ;  and  their  use  appears  there  to  be  to  convey  the  secretions 
and  foreign  particles,  if  such  should  be  present,  along  the  surface. 
They  have  also  been  observed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  of  Reptiles,  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  the  Mol* 
lusca,  and  in  the  stomach  and  its  appendages  in  the  Asterias,  ^ 
well  as  in  many  other  situations. 

1087.  The  presence  of  ciUcLy  when  they  are  moving  with 
rapidity,  can  frequently  be  inferred  only  from  the  eddies  which 
they  produce  in  the  neighbouring  fluid.  Sometimes  the  retorn- 
atroke,  which  is  made  more  slowly,  can  be  seen  when  the  direct- 
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stfoke  is  too  rapid  to  be  followed.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  wheels  of  the  Botifera  (§  929),  which  appear  to  revolve 
continuously  in  one  direction^  from  the  observer  being  only  able 
to  trace  one  set  of  the  vibratory  movements  of  the  rings  of  cilia 
which  compose  -them.  In  general,  however,  the  cilia  may  be 
best  seen  when  their  motion  slackens;  and  their  shape,  size, 
arrangement,  and  manner  of  n^bving,  may  then  be  distinguished 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  Their  figure  is  that  of  slender  filaments, 
sometimes  a  little  flattened,  tapering  gradually  from  the  base  to 
the  point  Their  size  is  extremely  variable,  the  largest  being 
about  1 -500th  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  smallest  being  stated  at 
1-ldOOOth.  They  are  generally  arranged  in  regular  order,  some* 
times  in  straight  rows,  sometimes  spirally  or  in  circles;  and  they 
are  usually  set  pretty  close  together,  so  as  even  occasionally  to 
resemble  continuous  fan-like  membranes.  When  in  motion,  each 
cilium  appears  to  bend  from  its  root  to  its  point,  returning  again 
to  its  original  state,  like  the  stalks  of  com  when  depressed  by  the 
wind  ;  and  when  a  number  are  afiected  in  succession  with  this 
motion,  the  appearance  of  progressive  waves  following  one 
another  is  produced,  as  when  a  corn-field  is  agitated  by  frequent 
gusts.  Mr.  Lister  has  described  the  action  of  the  cilia,  which 
surround  the  respiratory  apertures  in  the  branchial  sac  of  a  com- 
pound Ascidia  (§  1062),  as  resembling  that  of  delicately-toothed 
oval  wheels  revolving  continually  in  the  same  direction  ;  the 
movement  ascending  on  one  side,  and  descending  on  the  other. 
But  the  cilia  are  very  much  closer  than  the  apparent  teeth ;  and 
the  illusion  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  fanning  motion  which  is 
^ven  to  them  in  regular  and  quick  succession.  This  will  pro* 
duce  a  series  of  short  waves,  of  which  every  one  corresponds  to 
in  apparent  tooth.  The  movement  of  the  cilia  is  sometimes, 
Qowever,  of  a  different  kind.  The  point  of  each  describes  a  circle, 
the  base  remaining  fixed  ;  so  that  the  whole  cilium  describes  a 
cone,  of  which  the  apex  is  at  its  point  of  attachment 

1088,  The  movement  of  the  cilia  appears  to  be,  in  some  in- 
stances, completely  under  the  control  of  the  animal ;  and  in 
other  cases,  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  will,  being  seen  after 
death,  and  proceeding  with  perfect  regularity  in  parts  separated 
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from  the  body.  Its  daration  then  varies  aooordiiig  to  the  species 
in  which  it  is  observed ;  and  it  is  inflaenoed  by  many  external 
drcumstanoes.  It  has  been  seen  fifteen  days  after  death  in  the 
Tortoise,  when  pntrefiEUStion  was  far  advanced ;  and  in  the  Biver- 
Mussel  it  seems  to  endure  with  aimikr  pertinacity. 

1089.  The  Classes  which  are  referred  to  this  Sab-Ejngdom, 
are  the  following  :— 

I.  EoHiNODEBiUTAy  or  pricUe-skinned  animals.  This  Class, 
which  indades  the  Eckmus  (sea-ogg  or  sea-urchin),  the  Asterias 
(star-fish),  and  many  less  known  forms,  displays  the  radiated 
structure  in  its  most  striking  form.  The  bodies  of  these  animals 
are  covered  with  a  firm  integument,  which  is  thickly  beset  with 
spines  ;  and  £rom  this,  the  name  of  the  Class  is  derived.  In 
many  species  this  integument  consists  of  calcareous  plates,  regu- 
larly jointed  together ;  and  in  all  it  possesses  greater  toughness 
than  we  elsewhere  meet  with  in  the  Radiated  Sub-Ejngdom. 
This  is  a  character  by  which  they  are  easUy  recognised,  and  are 
well  known.  There  are,  however,  a  few  species  in  which  it  is 
less  apparent, — ^the  skin  having  no  greater  consistence  than  that 
of  thin  leather  ;  but  these  are  associated  with  the  more  typical 
forms,  on  account  of  their  similarity  in  internal  structure. 

Although  the  Echinodermata  would  appear  at  the  first  glaace 
to  be  the  most  typical  group  of  the  Radiate  animals,  if  we  con- 
sider the  radiate  structure  as  the  primary  characteristic  of  this 
division,  recent  researehes  have  tended  to  render  this  view  rather 
doubtful,  and  to  indicate,  either  that  the  Echinoderms  form  a 
very  aberrant  section  of  this  fourth  division  of  animals,  ap- 
proaching the  Articulata,  or  that  they  are  to  be  transferred 
bodily  into  a  position  more  in  accordance  with  their  dose  alliance 
to  the  Worms.  This  view  is  supported  by  Professors  Leuckart 
and  Huxley,  by  whom  the  foflowing  Classes  are  regarded  as  con- 
stituting an  independent  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  charac- 
terized by  the  gelatinous  nature  of  its  members,  by  their  possess- 
ing usually  a  digestive  cavity  with  a  single  opening,  and  by 
the  constant  presence  of  peculiar  organs  denominated  thread-edit 
(§  1127)  in  ^eir  skin.    For  the  group  thus  formed  Leudcart 
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proposes  the  name  of  Ccelentebata  ;  it  includes  the  following 
Classes: — 

IL  PoLTPiFERA,  or  Poljpes.  This  Class  includes  the  highly 
organised  Polypes  already  alluded  to  (§  1084),  in  which  the 
stomach  is  furnished  with  a  proper  membrane,  separated  by  a 
certain  space  from  the  integument  of  the  animaL  They  are 
eithet  simple  or  compound,  and  usually  fixed  by  their  base  to 
submarine  objects,  or  imbedded  in  a  homy,  fleshy,  or  calcareous 
polypidom. 

nL  HTDBOZOi. — In  this  Class,  which  includes  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  the  intimate  connection  of  which  has  only  been  clearly 
shown  by  the  researches  of  modem  Naturalists,  the  animals,  as 
in  the  preceding  group,  are  either  simple  or  compound.  They 
are  all  of  a  gelatinous  texture,  and  furnished  with  a  digestive 
cavity,  which  is  merely  hollowed  out  in  the  substance  of  the 
body  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  exhibit  a  great  diversity  both 
of  external  form  and  intemal  stmcture.  The  fundamental  form 
is  that  of  a  Polype  {Hydroid  Folypes),  a  few  being  simple,  but 
the  majority  compound ;  but  of  these  a  considerable  number 
give  origin  by  gemmation  to  independent,  free-swimming  crea* 
tures  of  far  higher  organisation,  possessing  a  vascular  and  repro- 
ductive system,  besides  organs  which  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
nected with  the  senses  (the  Ptdmograde  Acalepha  or  Diseophora 
of  authors) ;  whilst  some  species  appear  to  be  floating  colonies  of 
Hydroid  Polypes,  and  others  are  free-swimming  simple  animals, 
which  move  by  the  aid  of  cilia.  The  latter,  in  the  editor's 
opinion,  would  be  better  placed  in  a  Class  by  themselves ;  but 
ihey  will  be  retained  here  amongst  the  Hydrozoa,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  custom. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ECHINODERMATA. 

1060.  This  Class  is  unqaestionably  to  be  resided  as  the 
highest,  in  point  of  complexity  of  structure,  Among  those  whith 
constitute  the  Radiated  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom*  It 
is  charactemed  by  the  very  regular  disposition  of  parts  round  a 
common  centre,  which  i^  found  in  nearly  all  the  animals  com- 
posing it,  and  which  is  never  departed  from  in  any  remarkable 
degree  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  hard  integument,  beset  with  spines 
or  prickles,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  its  chief  external  mark.  This  character,  however, 
18  not  presented  by  all  the  species  which,  on  account  of  the 
general  similarity  of  their  organisation,  are  associated  in  the 
group  ;*  but  it  is  decidedly  absent  only  in  those  which  evi- 
dently constitute  links  of  transition  towards  other  divisioDS 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  no  being  is  the  radiated  form  more 
distinctly  marked,  than  in  the  Astenas  or  Star-fish  (Fig.  708), 
which  is  one  of  the  best  known  species  of  this  Class.  And  it 
exists  not  only  in  its  external  aspect,  but  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  internal  oi^ns,  which  are  all  disposed  with  perfect  regularity 
around  a  common  centre.  In  the  Echinus  or  Sea-Urchin 
(Fig.  706)  it  is  equally  manifested  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plates  which  fonn  its  nearly  globular  shell  (commonly  termed 
S0a-ey^) ;  but  the  more  highly-organised  condition  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  prevents  the  radial  symmetry  from  being  equallj 
shown  in  the  internal  viscera.  In  the  Holothurim  and  their  allies 
(Fig.  710),  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  circular  form  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  disposition  of  the  appendages  around  the  mouth; 
although  the  globular  shape  of  the  Echinus  gives  place  to  a  more 
prolonged  form,  which,  in  some  species,  even  approaches  to  that 
of  the  Yermiform  tribes  (Fig.  711). 

*  The  tabular  feet  hereafter  to  be  deicribed  C{  1096)  are  more  vninmStf 
preeent  than  the  tpinet;  hence  it  hat  been  propoeed  to  dengnate  the  Clan 
Cwrhodermaia. 
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1091.  The  three  forms  just  named  may  be  taken  as  the  types 
of  three  Orders,  under  which  the  majority  of  the  species  of  this 
group  may  be  conveniently  arranged.  A  fourth  Order  includes 
the  Hair-stars^  of  which  few  species  at  present  exist,  although 
in  former  periods  of  the  earth's  history  they  were  exceedingly 
numerous ;  and  a  fifth  may  serve  for  the  reception  of  some 
worm-like  forms  allied  to  the  Holoihuria^  which  evidently  con*> 
fititute  the  transition  from  the  Echinodermata  to  the  Annelida, 
with  both  of  which  classes  they  seem  to  have  the  most  intimate 
relations.  Between  these  Orders,  the  links  of  transition  are  so 
-very  gradual  (being  often  afforded  by  fossil  species  when  no  recent 
forms  supply  them),  and  the  general  similarity  of  organisation 
with  many  important  differences  is  so  well  marked,  that  the  whole 
group  may  be  regarded  as  eminently  natural.  These  orders  we 
shall  now  describe  separately,  commencing  with  the  one  which 
may  be  regarded  as  most  characteristic  of  the  class, — ^that,  name*- 
ly,  which  contains  the  Echinus  and  its  allied  forms. 

Obbxb  I.— ECHINIDA. 

1092.  In  the  Order  Echinida,  the  whole  body  is  inclosed 
within  a  hard  shell,  usually  of  globular  form,  which  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  polygonal  plates.  The  structure  of  the  shell  is 
not  analogous  to  that  which  is  found  among  the  MoUusca. 
Instead  of  being  solid,  it  is  extremely  porous ;  and  seems  as  if 
it  were  made  up  of  areolar  tissue  (Anim.  Phtsiol.  §  24), 
consolidated  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  same  kind  of  structure 
IS  met  with  in  the  hard  parts  of  the  entire  group. — In  order  that 
it  may  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  soft  parts,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  shell  should  be  capable  of  enlargement,  or  that  it 
should  be  periodically  thrown  off  and  renewed,  like  that  of  the 
Crab.  The  former  plan  is  here  adopted  ;  and  it  is  beautiful  to 
observe  how  perfectly  the  plan  by  which  it  is  carried  into  effect 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  simply-organised  animal.  The 
soft  parts  being,  as  it  were,  boxed  up.  within  the  shell,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  mere  addition  to  the  edges  which  surround  its 
openings  (such  as  takes  place  in  the  Mollusca),  would  rather  com- 
plete its  inclosure  than  add  to  the  interior  space.  But  by  the 
regular  addition  of  new  matter  to  the  edges  of  each  plate,  the 
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equable  enlArgement  of  the  whole  is  provided  for,  and  room  is 
also  made  for  the  addition  of  new  plated  around  the  superior 
orifice.  From  the  observations  of  Agassiz  it  appears  that  these 
new  plates  are  developed  according  to  a  ipiral  arrangement ; 
that  is,  a  whole  circle  is  not  formed  simultaneously ;  but  the 
new  plates  at  the  top  of  the  several  rows  are  added  in  succession. 
This  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  showing  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
growth  of  the  leaves,  and  parts  of  the  flower,  in  Plants.  (See  § 
1081,  and  Veoet.  Physiol.  §  302.) 

1093.  The  shell  is  covered  in  the  living  state  by  a  membraoe, 
which  is  sometimes  very  delicate,  sometimes  thick  and  spongj. 
This  unites  the  bases  of  all  the  spines,  and  communicates  with 
the  interior  of  the  shell  by  delicate  processes,  which  pass  between 
the  adjacent  edges  of  the  plates ;  it  is  by  these  processes  that 
the  new  material  is  secreted,  which  adds  to  the  dimensions  of 
each,  and  thus  increases  the  capacity  of  the  shell.  Upon  looking 
to  the  part  of  the  shell  which  surrounds  the  superior  orifice,  it 
is  seen  that  the  plates  are  there  less  fully  developed  than  thej 
are  below ;  their  edges  are  not  in  such  firm  contact ;  and  the 
tubercles  to  which  the  spines  are  attached  have  often  scarcely 


Fio.  706— fiHBLL  or  Ecminm,  on  Bba^drchtn  ;  on  tbo  right  tldA,  ooyered  with  qpbiM;  on 
tho  left  the  spines  remored. 

made  cneir  appearance.     The  enveloping  membrane  at  this  part« 
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in  the  \W\ng  state,  is  softer  and  more  spongy  than  in  the  lower 
portion  ;  and  it  is  in  its  substance  that  the  first  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter  takes  place,  wliich  constitutes  the  origin  of  a 
new  plate.  A  careful  examination  of  a  specimen  in  progress  of 
growth  will  show  pla^s  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the 
thin  calcareous  scale  on  which  no  rudiment  of  spines  can  be  seen, 
to  the  solid  plate  furnished  with  bold  projections,  to  which  are 
attached  spines  several  mohes  long.  The  structure  and  origin 
of  these  spines  will  be  presently  described. 

1094.  The  shell  of  the  Echinida  is  covered  in  the  Hving  state 
by  spines^  which  are  sometimes  very  short  and  delicate,  in  other 
instances  long  and  slender,  and  in  many  species  of  moderate 
length  and  considerable  massiveness.     These  spines  are  attached 
to  tubereUi  upon  the  surface  of  the  shell,  which  are  usually  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organs  they  support.    The  tuber- 
cles do  not  cover  the  whole  surface,  however;   but  they  are 
disposed  in  regular  rows  from  one  opening  of  the  shell  to  the 
other ;  and  the  plates  from  which  they^are  developed  are  called 
tuberadar  plates.     Between  tlie  bands  of  tuberdee  there  are 
others  almost  destitute  of  these  prominences ;  and  the  pieces 
of  the  shell  composing  them  are   termed  ambulacral  plates. 
These  plates  are  usually  not  altogether  destitute  of  tubercles ; 
but  the  tubercles,  as  well  as  the  spines  which  they  bea/,  are  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  same  parts  on  the  other  series.     The 
ambulacnd  plates  are  perforated  by  a  large  number  of  very 
minute  orifices,  through  which  delicate  membranous  tubes  are 
put  forth ;  these  assist  the  animal  in  walkings  or  seizing  its 
prey,  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described* 

1095.  The  spines  are  united  to  the  shdl  by  the  general 
enveloping  membrane,  which  attaches  itself  round  their  bases  ; 
a  portion  of  this  takes  the  form  of  a  muscular  sheath  enclosing 
the  base  of  the  spine  and  the  tuberde,  and  by  its  contractions 
the  spines  are  caused  to  move  in  any  required  direction, — 
their  cup-like  bases  working  upon  the  tubercles,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  In  the  GdariSj  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  the  Echinida,  the  spines  are 
also  attached  by  a  round  ligament  (exacdy  like  that  of  the  hip- 
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joist  in  Han),  which  is  inserted  into  a  little  depresnon  at  the 
top  of  the  taberde,  and  alao  into  a  small  hollow  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cnp.  In  this  manner  great  freedom  of  motion  is  pr&- 
serred ;  and  that  degree  of  strength  is  added,  which  is  required 
for  the  Tigorous  actions  performed  by  the  solid  massive  spines 
of  this  animaL  The  general  enveloping  membrane  serves  not 
only  for  the  movement  of  the  spines,  but  also  for  their  nntritioiL 
During  the  formation  of  the  plates,  as  jnst  now  described,  they 
shoot  out  from  its  surface  like  horns  from  the  head  of  a  stag. 
They  remain  covered,  however,  by  delicate  prolongations  of  the 
living  membrane ;  and  by  these  new  layers  are  deposited,  ooe 
around  the  other,  so  that  the  diameter  and  the  length  of  the 
spine  are  increased  at  the  same  time.  The  structure  of  the 
spines  corresponds  with  that  of  the  shell ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  regularity  of  its  arrangement,  as  is 
seen  when  a  very  thin  transverse  section  is  placed  under  the 
Microscope. — The  degree  in  which  the  spines  are  employed  as 
organs  of  locomotion,  or  Tor  other  purposes,  will  vary,  of  course, 
with  their  Biae  and  strength.  In  the  Cidarisj  they  seem  to  act 
as  so  many  legs ;  and  they  are  also  used  for  excavating  hollows 
in  the  sand,  upon  which  the  animal  lies.  In  many  of  the  Echini, 
they  would  appear  too  slender  and  fragile  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  body ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  when  it  is  im- 
mersed iii  water,  the  pressure  upon  them  will  be  very  small.  In 
some,  however,  they  are  broad  and  flat ;  and  enlarge  towards 
thmr  extremities,  instead  of  tapering  to  a  point;  the  animals 
possessing  these  can  move  themselves  in  any  direction  by  means 
of  them,  even  on  land.  In  the  Seutellay  the  spines  are  extremely 
minute,  but,  at  the  same  time,  vastly  increased  in  number ;  each 
,of  them  is  as  perfectly  organised,  and  its  motions  as  ranch 
governed  by  the  animid,  as  when  they  are  fewer  and  larger; 
and  by  means  of  their  combined  action,  the  animal  can  speedily 
bury  itself  in  the  sand,  for  the  purpose  either  of  procuring  food 
or  of  escaping  from  its  enemies. 

1096.  In  many  of  the  Ecliinida,  however,  the  chief  locomo- 
tive organs  are  of  a  character  entirely  different.  From  the 
openings  in  the  ambulacral  plates,  a  number  of  Very  delicate 
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membranous  tabes,  each  of  tbem  fumlBhed  with  a  sucker  at  its 

Qxtremity,  are  capable  of  being  projected.    These  tubes  consist 

of  two  layers  of  muscular  fibre,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  circular, 

whilst  the  inner  one  is  longitudinal.     Each  tube  is  connected 

with  a  little  vesitcle  containing  fluid,  which  is  found  within  the 

shell,  just  behind  the  minute  orifice  through  which  the  tube 

is  projected.     The  several  vesicles,  which  form  five  double  rows' 

(//,  Fig.  707),  are  connected  by  a  set  of  vessels  adapted  to> 

distend  them-  with  fluid  ;  but  every  one  seems  to  have  a  perfect 

'      command  over  its  own  tubular  foot.     When  the  vesicle  propels 

fluid  into  it,  the  tube  is  projected  to  a  connderable  length ;  and 

the  bands  of  muscular  fibre  which  it  possesses  enable  it  to  be 

turned  in  any  direction,  and  to  apply  its  sucker  in  the  most 

advantageous  manner.     When  the  distension  is  withdrawn,  by 

'      the  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  vesicle,  the  longitudinal  fibres 

'      oontract,  and  the  tube  is  shortened  with  considerable  force ;  the- 

water  which  it  contained  flowing  back  through  the  aperture  of 

^      th.e  shell  into  the  vesicle  behind.    In  many  species  this  apparatus 

'      appears  to  aflbrd  the  principal  means  both  of  locomotion  and  of 

'       the  prehension  of  food.     When  several  tubes  are  projected  in  any 

^      particular  direction,  and  their  suckers  are  attached  to  a  fixed- 

'      point  beyond,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  tubes  then  contract,  the- 

^      whole  body  will  be  drawn  towards  that  point.     Appearing,  as 

!       it  will  then  do,  to  turn  upon  the  spines,  it  is  not  remarkable  that- 

i      many  observers  should  have  regarded  the  spines  as  the  real* 

^      instruments  of  locomotion  ;  since  the  transparency  of  the  tubes 

^      will  prevent  their  being  observed,   unless  they  are  carefully 

'      looked  for. 

*  1097.    The  action  of  these  tubular  suckers  may  be  well  seen 

(      in  the  common  Aiteriat  or  Star-fish ;  from  the  under  side  of 

I      whose  arms  they  project  in  great  numbers.     If  one  of  these 

I      animals  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  of  sea- water,  it  may  be  seen 

I       to  climb  up  its  sides  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus.     One  set  of 

suckers  is  fixed,  and  the  animal  is  drawn  towards  them  by  the 

contraction  of  their  tubes ;  it  then  takes  a  fresh  attachment  by 

a  set  which  were  previously  free ;  and  thus  the  numerous  feet 

are  all  employed,  fixing  and  detaching  themselves  alternately, 
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80  that  the  animal  gndoally  asoeDds  the  smooth  sorfiMe,  as  it 
would  the  face  of  a  Buhmarine  rock.  In  the  animals  of  tbia 
fonn,  too,  we  have  abundant  OTidenoe  of  the  use  of  the  tubaUr 
feet  in  conveying  food  to  the  mouth.  If  the  Asterias  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  slight  hold  which  it  can  take  by 
bending  its  rays,  many  animak  upon  which  it  preys  would 
easily  escape ;  but  in  this  beautiful  apparatus  of  suckers  at  tbe 
extremities  of  the  feet,  is  a  provision  for  retaining  with  great 
force  whatever  has  been  once  entrapped,  and  for'  carrying  it 
towards  the  central  mouth.  In  the  Eekinw  these  tubes  are 
much  longer,  and  would  seem  to  act  like  the  tentaoula  of  tbe 
Polypes, — ^floating  loosely  in  the  water,  ready  to  attach  their 
suckers  to  any  animal  that  in  its  active  movements  may  cross  tbe 
field  which  they  command.  When  a  single  foot  has  gained  an 
attachment,  others  are  speedily  brought  to  its  assistance ;  and 
the  unlucky  victim  is  soon  secured.  That  the  £ohini  use  their 
tubulsr  feet  for  progresnon  also,  is  evident  from  the  fact  tliat,  if 
placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  they  are  not  unfrequently  foond 
within  a  short  time  perambulating  its  margin. 

1098.  Besides  these  tubular  feet,  there  exists  another  series 
of  appendages,  so  remarkable  in  their  character,  that  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  separate  animals  parasitic  upon  the'  Star- 
fish and  Echinus,  and  have  been  described  as  such  under  the 
name  of  PedioellaritB.  Each  consists  of  a  stem,  bearing  at  ita 
summit  a  sort  of  forceps  of  calcareous  matter,  not  unlike  a  crab's 
daw,  except  that  the  two  (sometimes  three)  blades  are  equal  and 
mmilar.  When  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  is  introduced  between 
the  blades,  which  are  for  the  most  part  open  in  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  specimen,  they  instantly  dose  and  grasp  it  with  con- 
siderable force.  The  particular  use  of  these  prehensile  organs  is 
not  evident.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe 
mouth ;  but,  where  they  exist  at  all  (for  it  is  not  in  every 
species  that  they  are  found),  they  are  disposed  over  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  surface,  often  forming  dense  groups  around  the 
spines. 

1099.  In  all  the  Eckimda  the  alimentary  canal  forms  a  long 
tube,  possessing  two  orifices.     We  shall  presently  find  that  the 
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relatiye  position  of  these  orifices  andergoes  important  variations 
in  the  different  species.   The  intestinal  tube  usually  makes  about 
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two  turns  Tvithin  the  shell ;  and  it  is  attached  to  its  walls  hy  a 
fold  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  general  cavity.  This  mem- 
branous fold  contains  distinct  blood-vessels,  by  which  the  nutri- 
tive matter  seems  to  be  absorbed  from  the  digestive  cavity; 
and  these  blood-vessels  form  part  of  a  complex  system,  by  which 
the  absorbed  fluid  is  distributed  over  the  whole  body.  We  have 
in  these  animals,  too,  a  distinct  provision  for  the  aeration  of  their 
fluid,  by  its  exposure  to  a  constantly-renewed  layer  of  water. 
The  whole  cavity  of  the  shell,  except  the  portion  occupied  by 
the  intestinal  tube  and  its  appendages,  seems  to  be  one  great 
respiratory  chamber.  Water  is  admitted  tp  it  from  without ; 
and  its  lining  membrane,  on  which  the  blood-vessels  are  minutely 
distributed,  is  covered  with  cilia,  by  the  vibrations  of  which 
the  fluid  covering  its  surface  is  continually  renewed,  and 
the  blood  thus  obtains  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  from  the 
VOL.  n.  K  K  . 
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atmospheric  air  diffused  through  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  llie 
fluid  is  introduced  into  the  caritj  by  ten  respiratorj  tubes, 
which  are  placed  around  the  mouth,  and  which  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  tentacula  of  the  Sea- Anemone  (Fig.  719).  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  other  termination  of  the  alimentarj 
tube  are  situated  the  ovaries,  which  open  by  separate  orifices 
around  the  rent,  just  as  do  those  of  the  Medusa  around  the  single 
aperture  of  its  stomach.  These  ovaries  periodically  enlarge  to 
a  considerable  size ;  and  in  some  species  they  are  used  as  food, 
being  termed  the  roe  of  the  Sea-^;g.  In  ancient  Bome  these 
parts  of  the  Echini  constituted  a  favourite  dish  at  the  tables  of 
ihe  great 

1100.  Many  of  the  animals  of  this  group  are  provided  with 
a  very  complex  masticating  apparatus,  consisting  of  five  hard 
and  sharp  teeth,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  a  powerful  set  of 
muscles ;  these  take  their  origin  chiefly  from  five  plates  which 
prqject  around  the  mouth  into  the  cavity  of  the  shell.  The 
teeth  work  in  bony  sockets  or  jaws,  which,  when  fixed  t<^her 
in  their  natural  positions,  form  a  five-sided  conical  mass  (Fig. 
707,  c,  c),  aptly  enough  compared  by  Aristotle  to  a  lantern,  and 
frequently  described  by  modem  writers  under  the  name  of  the 
*' lantern  of  Aristotle."  This  complex  machine  consists  of 
twenty-five  pieces,  moved  by  thirty-five  muscles.  It  would 
seem  to  constitute  a  very  powerful  mill,  in  which  the  food  is 
speedily  reduced  to  fragments.  Regarding  the  nature  of  their 
aliment,  however,  there  is  still  some  uncertainty;  there  seems 
reason  to  believe,  that  small  Crustacea  and  MoUusca  constitute 
their  chief  food ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  like  others  of  the 
class,  they  are  omnivorous,  and  can  digest  almost  any  oiganic 
matter  that  comes  within  their  reach. 

1101.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  fact  in  the  economy  of  the 
Echinida,  although  something  of  the  same  kind  is  presented  by 
several  other  species  of  the  class,  is  the  mode  of  their  develop- 
ment from  the  egg.  The  egg  gives  birth  to  a  minute  embrjo 
clothed  with  ciUa,  by  the  agency  of  which  it  swims  freely  about 
in  the  water.  This,  which  is  at  first  globular,  gradually  ac- 
quires a  pyramidal  form,  and  its  base  presents  an  opening  or 
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month  wliich  leads  into  a  sac-Hke  stomach.  At  the  same  time 
four  slender,  calcareous  rods  are  formed  in  the  angles  of  the 
pyramid,  bejond  the  lower  angles  of  which  thej  project  con- 
siderabljy  accompanied  by  a  prolongation  of  the  gelatinous  flesh 
of  which  the  whole  body  is  composed.  They  all  meet  at  the 
summit^  and  are  also  united  above  the  middle  by  cross  pieces^ 
and  the  entire  skeleton  has  been  aptly  compared  to  an  art- 
ist's easeL  The  little  animal  still  moves  by  the  action  of 
cilia,  which  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  along  the  course 
of  the  calcareous  rods.  In  course  of  time  the  young  Echinus 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  not  however  by  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  larva,  but  in  the  form  of  a  small  disc  in  the  interior 
of  the  dome  formed  by  the  flesh  of  the  latter.  This  increases  in 
size,  and  gradually  acquires  a  more  complex  organization ;  whilst 
the  curious  larval  structure,  the  direct  product  of  the  egg,  is 
simultaneously  wasted  away  until  it  entirely  disappears,  the  only 
parts  of  it  which  enter  into  the  construcnon  of  the  future  S  a- 
Urchin  being  the  stomach  and  oesophagus.  The  discovery  of 
these  curious  and  interesting  facts  is  due  to  the  researches  of 
Professor  Muller  of  Berlin. 

1 102.  The  two  most  important  genera  of  this  Order  are  the 
Cidaris  and  the  Echinui,  The  former  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  most  highly  organised  of  the  entire  dass ;  its  spines  being 
proportionally  few  and  powerful,  and  being  connected  with  their 
tubercles  by  a  mode  of  attachment  superadded  to  those  which 
we  find  elsewhere  (§  1095).  The  EchinuSj  however,  is  the  best- 
known  of  these  genera,  in  consequence  of  its  more  extensive 
geographical  distribution,  and  its  abundance  in  the  places  it 
frequents.  One  species,  found  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  has  the 
power  of  excavating  for  itself  hollows  in  the  limestone  rock  on 
which  it .  lies ;  but  by  what  means  it  does  so  is  uncertain. — In 
the  Clypeaster  and  Scutelloy  the  shell  is  more  or  less  flattened ; 
and  is  sometimes  divided  by  vertical  partitions,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  resemble  a  Star-fish.  At  the  same  time,  the  vent 
leaves  its  central  position  on  the  upper  surface,  and  approaches 
the  mouth,  which  still  retains  its  central  position  below.  In 
the  SpaianguSf  or  Heart-Urchin,  common  on  many  of  our  sandy 
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BhoreBy  the  radiated  form  is  considerablj  departed  from.  The 
shell,  instead  of  being  round,  is  oval ;  and  it  is  often  maeh  pro- 
longed in  one  direction^  so  that  the  radial  disposition  of  its  parts 
gives  place  to  a  bi-lateral  sjmmetiy.  We  here  find  neither  the 
mouth  nor  the  rent  occupying  a  central  position.  Of  the  habits 
of  the  Spaiangi  little  is  known.  They  are  almost  always  foand 
buried  in  the  sand ;  and  their  alimentary  canal  is  filled  with  the 
same  substance,  in  which  they  seem  to  find  enough  nutriment, 
composed  probably  of  the  minute  animals  mingled  with  it.  As 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth,  and  seem  unable  to  bring 
their  suckers  into  proximity  with  the  mouth,  they  must  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  chance-supplies  which  the  sub- 
stances in  contact  with  their  mouths  may  furnish.  But  their 
whole  organization  is  adapted  to  this  mode  of  existence ;  as  much 
as  the  more  complex  structure  of  the  Cidarites  is  to  the  life 
which  they  are  intend§i  to  lead.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how,  with  so  little  power  either  of  locomotion  or  prehensioD, 
they  can  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  aliment 
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1 103.  In  this  Order,  of  which  the  common  AsteriaSy  or  Star- 
fish, may  he  taken  as  the  t3rpe,  we  approach  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  inferior  forms  of  Radiata.  Instead  of  the  complete  diges- 
tive apparatus,  with  two  orifices,  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
Echinida,  we  find  a  stomach  only,  often  with  a  single  aperture, 
like  that  of  the  Actinia  (§  1 121).  This  stomach  has  a  distinctlj 
radiated  form.  In  the  Asterias  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bodj^ 
and  prolongations  of  it  extend  into  the  rays.  The  side  of  the 
body  on  which  the  mouth  is  situated,  is  always  termed  the  Unter 
surface ;  as  the  Star-fish  and  its  allies  generally  live  in  this  appa- 
rently-inverted position.  The  body  and  rays  of  the  Stellerida 
are  composed,  like  the  spheroidal  shell  of  the  Echinida,  of  calca- 
reous plates  joined  together.  —  The  upper  surface  is  usually 
covered  with  short  spines,  moving  upon  small  tubercles^  and 
connected  by  the  general  integument,  as  in  the  Echinus.     It  is 
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on  the  lower  surface  only,  and  in  the  central  line  of  each  raj, 
that  we  find  the  ambulacral  plates.     The  tabular  feet  are  very 
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numerous,  though  short,  in  the  Star-fish ;  but  much  fewer  in 
some  other  forms  belonging  to  the  Order.  They  are  connected, 
as  in  the  Echinus^  with  a  tubular  apparatus,  which  enables  the 
animal  to  project  them  either  together  or  separately.  Tiie  ovaria 
are  disposed  in  a  radiated  form  around  the  mouth ;  and  they  are 
found  to  be  turgid  in  the  spring  and  the  commencement  of 'the 
sunmier. 

1 104.  In  the  Star-fishes  the  development  usually  takes  place 
in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  already  described  for  the  Echi- 
nida  (§  1101).  The  eggs  are  not  extruded  at  once  and  left  to 
their  fate,  but  the  parent  retains  them  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  cavity  which  is  generally  formed  by  drawing  up  the  disc  and 
the  bases  of  the  arms ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  ova  have 
been  removed  from  this  shelter,  and  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  parent,  the  latter  has  been  seen  to  move  directly  to- 
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wards  tbem  and  take  them  up  again,  an  exertion  of  yditioD 
which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  creatures 
80  low  in  the  scale  of  organization  as  these.  In  one  spedes  that 
has  been  observed,  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  is 
situated  under  the  skin  of  the  back.  The  egg  gives  birUi  to  a 
minute  ciliated  creature,  which  swims  about  in  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  its  parent,  but  in  most  cases  it  soon  ac- 
quires from  one  to  four  little  processes  or  prehensile  arms,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  cling  to  the  walla  of  this  cavity.  When 
detached,  however,  it  still  swims  about  freely  by  the  agency  of 
cilia.  In  the  simplest  mode  of  development  this  larva  then 
gradually  acquires  a  radiate  form,  although  a  greater  or  leas  por- 
tion of  the  larval  organs  are  changed  in  the  coarse  of  de- 
velopment ;  the  stomach  being  usually,  as  in  the  £chinida,  the 
most  important  organ  of  the  larva  that  is  transferred  to  the  per- 
fect Star- fish. — In  Ophtura^  however,  we  meet  with  a  mode  of 
development  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Echinida ;  the  full- 
grown  larvaB  of  this  genus  present  nearly  the  same  easel-like 
form  as  those  of  the  Sea-Urchins,  and,  like  them,  were  formerly 
described  as  a  peculiar  animal  form  under  the  generic  name  of 
Gluteus.  From  this  singular  larva  the  perfect  Opkiura  is  pro- 
duced in  the  following  manner.  Around  the  stomach  and  cbbo- 
phagus  of  the  Pluteu$  small  sacs  make  their  appearance,  at  first 
contained  within  its  body,  but  gradually  increasing  in  size  untfl 
they  form  the  disc  of  the  future  Star-fish,  suspended,  as  it  were, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  bell  of  the  larva.  Indications  of  th« 
arms  then  present  themselves ;  calcareous  matter  begins  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  skin ;  the  larval  mouth  is  displaced,  and  a  new 
one  is  formed ;  the  young  Star-fish  continues  increasing  in  size, 
until  at  last  the  larva  is  got  rid  of  altogether,  the  only  part  of  it 
which  remains  in  the  perfect  Star-fish  being  the  stomach. 

1105.  The  mouth  of  the  Asteria  opens  at  once  into  the 
stomach ;  it  is  unprovided  with  teeth ;  and  the  digestive  secre- 
tions appear  to  constitute  the  only  means  possessed  by  the 
aninuJ  of  reducing  its  food.  There  is  considerable  variety  in 
this  groups  as  to  the  number  of  rays,  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  the  central  disc,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  slomich 
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is   oontinued  into  them.     Some  are  so  little  divided  at  the 
edges,  that  in  external  form  thej  approach  the  CfypefasUrs 
(§  1102);   whilst  in  others  the  disk  seema  almost  absent,  the 
animal  being,  as  it  were,  all  rays.     In  general  organization, 
however,  there  is  a  pretty  close  correspondence  throughont.--^ 
The  Asteria  appear  to  enjoj  a  considerable  amonnt  of  loco- 
motive power.     Their  rays  are  very  flexible,  so  that  they 
can  be  drawn  up  towards  the  mouth,  or  moved  from  side  to  side 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  power  of  insi- 
nuating itself  through  narrow  apertures.   The  rays  appear  to  be 
principally  moved  by  the  general  integument,  which  is  thick 
and  contractile.     Small  red  points  have  been  observed  at  their 
extremities  in  some  species,  which,  from  their  connection  with 
the  nervous  cord  of  each  ray,  and  from  their  analogy  with  the 
eyes  of  other  Invertebrata,  are  believed  to  be  visual  organs. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  observation  of  Professor 
Forbes,  that  the  spines  are  disposed  around  them  in  a  peculiar 
circular  mode,  so  that  they  may  be  dosed  over  these  organs 
for  their  protection,  or  may  diverge  for  their  most  extended 
employment.     The  same  gentleman  has  remarked  that  these 
animids  appear  to  take  cognizance  of  objects  of  food  placed  at  a 
litUe'  distance  from  them ;  and  that,  in  their  movements  from 
place  to  places  they  seem  to  be  aware  of  obstacles  in  their  direct 
path,  and  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  them.    It  has  been 
remarked  also  that,  when  all  their  feet  are  protruded,  they  will 
suddenly  retract  them,  if  any  substance  be  brought  in  dose 
proximity  to  them,  but  without  touching  them. 

1106.  Notwithstanding  their  possession  of  this  amount  of 
perceptive  power,  however,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  sus- 
ceptible to  painful  impressions.  If  severe  mutilations  be  per- 
formed whilst  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  it  does  not 
appear  conscious  of  them,  but  continues  its  movements  as  before. 
The  suckers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injured  part  are  re- 
tracted ;  but  the  others,  even  in  the  same  ray,  continue  their 
aetions,  as  if  unaffected  by  the  sense  of  injury.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  reproduction  of  parts  may  take  place  affer  such  mutila- 
tions, details  have  already  been  given. — ^The  Asieria  are  animals 
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of  great  yoracitj.  Like  the  AetimsB,  they  seem  to  be  always 
gaping,  as  it  wer^  for  food ;  and  to  swallow  whatever  falls  in 
their  way.  The  mouth  is  extremely  dilatable,  so  that  it  can 
admit  lai^  shell-fish  and  Crustacea^  as  well  as  small  fishes,  and 
fragments  of  larger  bodies  which  may  be  cast  upon  the  shore. 
Like  the  Sea- Anemone,  they  usually  disgorge  the  indigestible 
parts  by  the  same  orifice ;  and  they  seem  also  possessed  of  the 
power  of  partially  everting  their  stomachs,  or  turning  them  inside- 
ont|  so  that  the  lining  membrane  projects  through  the  mouth, 
Lideed  it  is  in  this  condition  that  they  firequently  lie  in  wait  for 
their  prey  ;  the  protruded  portion  being  wrapped  round  the  ob- 
ject, and  then  drawn  in.  It  seems  to  be  by  some  means  of  this 
kind  that  the  Asteriao  are  able  to  destroy  and  digest  Oysters  and 
Mussels,  without  drawing  their  bodies  from  the  shell. 

1107.  Li  the  Ophiur<B  we  find  a  more  distinct  central  disk 
than  in  the  Asteriss  ;  and  to  this  the  viscera  are  confined.  It  is 
furnished  with  arms,  which  are  sometimes  simple  or  undivided 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  of  a  rounded  tapering  form, 
like  a  serpent's  tail,  as  in  the  genus  Ophiura;  whilst  in  other 
genera,  as  the  EufyaUy  they  ramify  minutely,  dividing  regularlj 
into  branchies,  which  jigain  subdivide,  so  as  to  form  a  most  com- 
plex series  of  appendages.  These  arms  are  all  composed  of 
jointed  plates,  like  those  of  the  Asteria;  and  they  are  possessed 
of  spines  or  scales.  The  Ophiura  are  much  more  active  in  their 
habits  than  are  the  Asterie.  Their  rays  seem  very  flexible ;  and 
by  t^e  contraction  of  their  envelope  they  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions.  Thus  they  are  able  to  swim  and  to  walk  with  con- 
nderable  facility ;  as  well  as  to  exercise  considerable  power  in 
obtaining  their  prey. 
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1 108.  This  interesting  Order  of  Echinoderms,  which  was  form- 
erly much  more  abundantly  represented,  receives  its  name  from 
the  lily-Uke  form  which  several  of  its  members  present  (Fig. 
709).    All  of  them,  instead  of  moving  freely  where  they  will, 
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are  attached,  daring  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  their  lives^  bj  a 
pedancle,  or  footstalk,  to  some  solid  body.  They  all  seem  to 
possess  two  orifices  to  the  digestive  cavity.  Of  Uiis  Order  the 
Camatula  is  the  most  abundant  example ;  and  as  its  organisa^ 
tion  is  better  understood  than  that  of  any  other  genus,  our  no- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  group  is  principally  derived  from 
it  In  general  form,  the  Comatula  does  not  depart  widely  from 
some  of  the  animals  just  described.  The  star-like  aspect  is  still 
regularly  preserved;  and  the  mouth  is  in  the  centre  of  what 
must  yet  be  regarded  as  the  under  surface  of  the  body.  The 
viscera  are  contained  in  the  central  disk,  which  is  composed  of 
numerous  polygonal  plates.  The  arms  arising  from  this  disk 
are  five  in  number;  but. they  speedily  subdivide,  each  usually 
separating  into  four.  These  are  composed  of  a  number  of  calca- 
reous pieces,  solid  and  nearly  cylindrical,  which  are  inclosed  in 
a  living  flesh  of  greater  thickness  than  the  integuments  of  the 
Asteria.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  rays,  which  in  the  Asterias 
contained  the  principal  part  of  the  animal,  first  deprived  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  stomach,  and  then  losing  their  cavity  alto- 
gether, so  as  to  become  mere  locomotive  appendages  to  the 
central  disk.  To  the  skeleton  of  the  arms,  we  find  that  jointed 
lateral  appendages,  of  a  similar  structure,  are  attached ;  and  these 
also  are  clothed  with  the  fleshy  integument  which  secretes  them* 
Between  these  lateral  appendages  is  a  slight  furrow,  occupied  by 
papilhe,  which  are  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia  ;  and  it  appears 
to  be  principally  by  the  action  of  these  cilia,  that  food  is  brought 
towards  the  mouth.  Although  the  digestive  cavity  has  two 
orifices,  it  is  not  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  .that  of  the 
Echinida,  There  is  no  separate  alimentary  canal ;  but  only  a 
stomach  like  that  of  the  AsieruBj  with  a  short  tubular  prolonga- 
tion, of  which  the  orifice  projects  between  the  mouth  and  the 
Bide  of  the  disk.  (This  projecting  orifice,  which  is  very  evident 
in  the  Encrinites,  has  been  commonly  mistaken  for  the  mouth, 
which  is  much  less  apparent)  At  the  surface  of  the  disc  opposite 
to  the  mouth,  the  Comatula  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  short, 
jointed  arms,  which  serve  it  in  place  of  legs  for  adhering  to 
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rocks  and  other  solid  submarine  bodies.  The  mouth  is  then  di- 
rected upwards,  and  the  long,  branched  arms  are  waved  about 
in  various  directions  in  search  of  food,  presenting  a  verj  elegant 
appearance. 

1109.  In  its  young  state  the  Comaiula  is  fixed  to  submarine 
objects,  being  attached  with  the  mouth  upwards  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  a  long  flexible  stalk  composed  of  calcareous  cylin- 
ders.     In  this  form  it  closely  resembles  a  great  group  of 
Echinoderms,  which   were  formerly  excessively  abundant,  as 
their  remains  sometimes  constitute  nearly  the  whole  mass  of 
thick  strata  of  rock,  and  which  were  attached  by  a  simiUr 
flexible  calcareous  stem  during  their  whole  existence.     The 
young  Comatulay  in  the  attached  state,,  was  indeed  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  this  group,  and  described  as  such  under 
the  name  of  Peniacrinus  europaus,  but  it  is  now  known  that  at 
a  certain  period  of  growth  the  disc  and  arms  quit  the  stem,  and 
pass  the  remaining  term  of  their  existence  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
The  only  living  representatives  of  the  En€finid4E,  or  tnieSea-lilieSi 
are  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  where  a  few  specimens 
of  two  or  three  species  have  been  found  at  great  depths.     One 
of  these,  the  Fentacrinui  caput  MeduitBy  is  of  considerable  sise^ 
and  it  is  to  its  discovery  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  this  re* 
markable  group  of  animals,  most  of  whose  representatives  have 
so  long  since  passed  away.     In  this  creature  the  disk  and  arms 
are  formed  like  those  of  the  Comaiula  ;  the  latter  are  thickly  set 
with  jointed  lateral  appendages  of  considerable  length.     The 
stem  is  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  pieces  similar  to  those  of  the  arms.     Ftom  this  stem  there 
arise,  at  regular  intervals,  several  vertUiU^  or  .whorls,  of  second- 
ary arms ;  which  do  not  subdivide,  and  are  destitute  of  lateral 
appendages.     All  these  parts  are  covered  with  a  fleshy  integu- 
ment, by  which  they  are  produced,  and  to  which  they  owe  their 
power  of  movement.     This  integument  seems  to  dip  down  be- 
tween each  joint,  and  to  form  the  connecting  medium  betvreen 
the  different  pieces.  As  the  base  of  the  stem  of  the  recent  species 
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has  never  been  obtained,  the  mode  bj  which  the  PentacrintiB 
attaches  itself  to  solid  bodies  has  never  been  clearlj  made  oat ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  fossil  remains  are  sometimes  met  with,  that  the  animals 
of  this  genus  are  not  permanentlj  adherent  to  solid  masses^  bat 
have  the  power  of  occasionally  detaching  themselves. 

11 10.  In  some  of  the  fossil  species,  the  subdivision  and  rami- 
fication of  the  arms  is  carried  to  a  mnch  greater  extent  than 
in  any  of  the  recent  forms  of  this  tribe.  The  number  of  pieces 
in  the  skeleton  thus  becomes  very  large.  In  the  Peniacrimts 
Briareusy  it  has  been  calculated  that  at  least  100,000  exists 
exclusively  of  the  joints  of  the  lateral  appendages*  which  are 
probably  more  than  60,000  additionaL  As  each  joint  was  fur- 
nished with  at  least  two  bnndles  of  muscular  fibre,  one  for  its 
contraction,  the  other  for  its  extension,  we  have  800,000  such  in 
the  body  of  a  single  Pentacrinus — an  amount  of  muscular  appa^ 
ratus  far  exceeding  any  that  has  been  elsewhere  observed  in  the 
Animal  Creation.  But  it  will  be  remarked  that  these  parts  are 
bnt  repetitions  of  one  another  in  structure,  and  that  consequently 
their  variety  of  actions  must  be  very  small ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  movements  of  this  complex  piece  of  mechanism 
are  far  less  capable  of  being  combined  and  adapted  to  a  specific 
purpose,  than  those  of  a  prehensile  structure  of  higher  organi- 
sation— ^the  hand  of  Man— with  its  twenty-seven  bones  and 
thirty-nine  muscles.  A  repetition  of  similar  parts  always 
impUes  a  low  d^ree  of  organisation,  as  it  indicates  a  very 
small  amount  of  variety  in  the  functions  to  be  performed ; 
and  the  approach  towards  a  higher  character  is  marked 
by  the  modification  of  some  of  these  for  particular  purposes— 
a  tpeeialiiiUian,  or  setting  apart,  for  some  object  of  a  more  im- 
portant nature  than  those  general  functions  to  which  they  all 
contribute.  But  the  simple  actions,  which  alone  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  arms  of  the  Pentacrinus,  are  all  that  it  needs  for 
the  grasp  of  its  food. 

1111.  The  general  structure  of  the  EncrinuSf  of  which  no 
recent  species  exists  bears  a  dose  affinity  vrith  that  of  the 
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Peniaeruws.  The  bodj  and  jointed  stem  exhibit  rather  a  rounded 
than  a  pentagonal  form ;  the  latter  is  often  deatitate  of  aeooDd- 
aiy  arms;  and  the  principal  branches  do  not 
ramify  with  the  same  minuteness  as  those  of 
many  Pentacriniy  but  rather  resemble  in  their 
distribution  those  of  the  Conutiula,     The  stalk 
is  attached  by  a  sort  of  spreading  root»  like 
that  of  many  C!orals;  and  we  must  therefore 
believe  this  tribe  of  Crinoidea  to  have  been  en- 
tirely fixed. — ^Besides  the  Encrinus  and  Pen- 
tacrinusy  there  are  many  other  extinct  genera 
of  Crinoidea^  which  present  a  rery  beautiful 
series  of  forms,  all  referable  to  the  same  general 
type ;  but  on  these  oar  limits  forbid  us  to  dwell. 
—In  the  recent  species  of  Crinoidea^  one  or 
two  of  the  arms  may  occasionally  be  founds  of 
much  smaller  sixe  than  the  rest,  and  apparently  pxa.7».-»ifcmnnjB. 
in  process  of  replacing  others  which  have  been 
accidentally  lost    Among  the  fossil'  Crinoidea^  such  instances 
are  by  no  means  rare. 


Obdeb  rv.— HOLOTHURIDA. 

1112.  This  Order  may  be  regarded  as  leading  from  the 
Echinidoy  which  may  be  considered  as  the  tjrpes  of  the  Classy 
towards  the  Articulated  series.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  present  a  higher  grade  of  organisation  than  we  else- 
where meet  with  among  the  Echinodermata ;  but  this  does  not 
entitle  it  to  rank  as  the  typieal  order  of  the  class ;  since  its  more 
elevated  character  is  only  obtained  by  its  approach  towards  a 
very  different  type  of  organisation.  This  Order,  which  consists 
of  the  ffolothuria  and  its  allies,  is  known  by  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  oalcareoas  matter  contained  in  the  dun  ;  this 
never  forms  an  armour  of  plates  and  spines,  but  is  met  with  only 
in  the  shape  of  scattered  grains.    The  skin  is  sofl^  and  very 
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distensible  and  contractile ;  so  that  the  size  and  form  of  the  body 
are  capable  of  great  yariation.  The  tubular  feet,  howeyer,  still 
Qsoallj  exist  Thej  are  sometimes  arranged  in  distinct  rows, 
stretching  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other ;  and  sometimes 
scattered  Irregularly  oyer  the  surface.  The  general  form  of  the 
body  yaries  considerably  in  the  different  species.  In  some  it  is 
of  a  nearly  globular  shape,  as  in  the  Echinus;  not  flattened  at 
the  poles,  howeyer,  but  prolonged  at  these  points.  In  others  it 
is  still  more  lengthened,  and  presents  slight  transyerse  markings. 
And  in  the  most  aberrant  species,  the  body  exhibits  an  almost 
worm-like  form;  being  greatly  prolonged,  and  contracted  at 
intenrals  into  distinct  articulations.     NeyerthdesSi  in  all  these, 


PXO.  710.— Pdctacta. 


the  radiated  type  is  eyident  in  the  couformation  of  the  parts 
around  the  mouth.  This  is  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body,  and  is  surrounded  by  appendages  more  or  less  ramified 
and  fringed ;  so  that,  on  looking  down  upon  these  parts  only,  we 
might  almost  suppose  them  to  belong  to  one  of  the  Stdlerida, 

1113.  Although  the  body  is  not  furnished  with  any  complete 
calcareous  skeleton,  we  occasionally  find  a  circle  of  plates  around 
the  mouth.  These  afford  attachment  to  the  muscles,  which 
stretch  along  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  and  which  are  con- 
cerned in  its  alterations  of  form.  The  mouth  does  not  lead  to  a 
distinct  stomach ;  but  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  long  idiment- 
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ai7  tube,  of  nearly  uniform  diuneter  throogfaoiit ;  wIimIi.  mUer 
many  oonvolationB^  terminates  at  or  near  the  opponte  extxamty 
of  the  body. — The  Holotkurim  has  the  power  of  drawing  inwards 
its  tentacala,  and  of  dosing  its  month  around  them ;  so  that  no 
i^pearance  of  them  can  be  seen.  It  is  probably  by  a  moTement 
of  this  kind  that  it  swallows  its  food,  which  seems  to  ooDsist  of 
almost  any  kind  of  organised  matter  that  falls  in  the  way  o '  the 
animal ;  for  the  intestine  is  generally  found  distended  with  sand, 
in  which  may  be  detected  the  remains  of  corals,  sea-weeds,  and 
other  nuurine  substances.  In  the  ffolothuna  the  sucking  feet 
are  distributed  irregularly  over  the  surface  of  the  body;  bat  in 
the  Peniaeia  (Fig.  710)  they  are  arranged  in  fire  longitudinal 
rows.  In  the  PsoluSy  again,  they  are  confined  to  a  fiat  disc, 
which  thus  forms  a  foot  analogous  to  that  of  the  Gasterc^pod 
MolluskSy  which  these  animals  somewhat  resemble  in  form ;  and 
in  Synapta  they  are  entirely  wanting. — There  are  some  interest- 
ing points  in  the  internal  organisation  of  this  group,  which  tend  to 
show  its  relationship  to  tlra  Articulata;  and  their  analogy  to 
that  group  is  further  shown  in  their  power  of  comparatiTely 
actiye  locomotion.  By  the  flexibility  of  their  integument,  and 
the  muscular  fibres  with  which  it  is  furnished,  they  are  able  to 
swim  and  crawl  with  facility.  Some  of  them  frequent  deep 
waters ;  whilst  others  are  found  among  rocks  and  fioating  sea- 
weeds, at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 

1114.     Near  the  Holothuria  we  are  probably  to  place  the 
Sipunculus  and  its  allies;   although  the  worm-like  aspect  of 

their  bodies,  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  either  prickles  or  tubular 
feet  from  the  skin,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  them  entirely  difierent 
n«.m.-em«co«T.,  ^  character.  In  foot  they  consti- 

tute an  extremely  aberrant  group 
— just  such  as*  the  philosophic  Naturalist  might  expect  to  find 
between  classes  formed  upon  types  so  different  as  the  Radiated 
and  Articulated,  The  mouth  is  not  surrounded  by  radiating 
arms,  as  in  the  Holothuricey  but  it  is  armed,  in  many  specieSr 
with  a  set  of  teeth  arranged  in  a  pentagonal  form,  like  those  of 
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the  Echimu.  In  some,  however,  this  is  replaced  bj  a  sort  of 
proboflcis,  which  maj  be  protruded  or  retracted  like  that  of  manj 
Annelida  (§  906).  ^So  great  a  resemblance,  in  fact,  do  sndi 
awjm^la  bear  to  certain  species  which  we  find  in  this  Class,  thai 
they  haye  been  arranged  by  many  Naturalists  amongst  the 
Annelida,  and  their  true  place  may  still  be  r^arded  as  doubtful. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  con-* 
nection  between  these  two  classes,  which  is  established  by  means 
of  this  group.  The  8ipuncul%  are  seldom  found  but  on  sandy 
shores.  They  excavate  holes  in  the  sand,  in  which  they  conceal 
themselves,  occasionally  protruding  their  heads  from  the  orifice. 
They  are  much  sought  after  by  fishermen,  who  use  them,  like 
the  con;mon  lob-worm  {Arenieola  piseaiorum)^  as  baits  for  their 
hooks.  Some  of  them  attach  stony  particles  to  their  skin,  by  a 
glutinous  exudation,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  a  hard  crusty  resem- 
bling that  formed  by  some  Annelida  (§  911),  others  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  abandoned  shell  of  Mollusca,  whilst  one  or 
two  species  are  able  to  excavate  a  habitation  for  themselves  in 
the  solid  substance  of  rocks  and  corals. 

1115.  In  regard  to  the  Geographical  distribution  of  the 
Echinodermata,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  all  the  forms  of 
this  Class  are  represented  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe. 
As  in  other  classes,  however,  so  in  this,  it  would  appear  that 
the  largest  species  are  found  in  tropical  regions ;  but  Eehinii 
Asteria^  and  Holothurue^  occur  in  plenty  on  our  own  coasts. 
Star-fish  occasionally  abound  so  much  on  the  shores  of  France, 
as  to  be  used  for  a  profitable  manure.  We  have  no  certain 
knowledge  as  to  the  animals  which  find  in  the  Echinodermata 
their  regular  food.  Of  the  SteUerida,  Man  makes  no  other  use 
than  that  just  stated ;  and  of  none  of  the  Echimda  does  he  eat 
any  other  part  than  the  roe  (§  1099).  This  is  also  said  to  fur- 
nish a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  Salmon  during  its  sojourn 
in  the  sea.  Of  the  HolothuruB^  one  species  is  collected  and 
eaten  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Neapolitan  coast ;  but  there 
is  another  which  constitutes  an  important  article,  not  only  of 
consumption,  but  of  regular  traffic.  Captain  Flinders  ( 1 803)  fell 
in  with  a  fleet  of  Malay  proas,  near  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on 
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the  north  coast  of  New  Holland ;  and  was  informed  that  sixty 
proas,  carrying  one  thousand  men,  had  left  Macassar  two  months 
before  on  an  expedition  to  that  coast,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  collection  of  trepangg  for  the  Chinese  market  The  trepang^ 
bSehe  de  mer^  or  tea*eueumber^  is  no  other  than  a  Hohthuria, 
which  is  extremelj  abundant  on  that  coast ;  in  shallow  water 
the  animal  maj  be  taken  up  bj  the  hand ;  in  deeper  water  it  is 
obtained  either  by  diving  or  spearing.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
edible  portion  of  it,  the  body  is  split  do?ni  one  side,  boiled,  and 
pressed  with  a  weight  of  stones,  then  dried  in  the  sun  and  stowed 
away  in  bags.  About  a  thousand  of  them  make  a  picol^  which 
is  equivalent  to  Iddlbs. ;  and  100  picols  are  a  cargo  for  a 
proa.  It  would  seem  that  European  traders  have  now  become 
alive  to  the  value  of  this  traffic ;  for  there  are  regular  establish- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for  those 
who  go  bSche-de-mer-ing^  as  the  employment  is  commonly  termed. 
After  exhausting  the  supplies  furnished  by  one  island,  they  pass 
on  to  another,  and  usually  complete  their  cargo  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  quantity  annually  sent  to  China  from  Macassar, 
which  is  the  principal  market  of  the  trepang,  is  usually  about 
7000  picols,  or  416  tons;  the  price  varying  from  8  dollars  a 
picol  to  115,  according  to  the  quality.  There  is  also  a  consider* 
able  export  of  trepang  from  Manilla  to  Canton.  The  S^mncu- 
lusy  also,  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  China  and  Japan. 

1116.  The  Geological  position  of  the  different  groups  of 
Echinodermata  presents  us  with  many  points  of  great  interest 
No  remains  of  any  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  very  oldest 
fossiliferous  rocks  ;  but,  judging  by  the  abundance  of  the  skele- 
tons of  Crinoidea  in  the  limestones  of  the  Transition  series,  the 
animals  of  that  group  must  have  been  among  the  most  numer- 
ous of  the  hirger  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  at  the  time  these  straU 
were  deposited.  So  abundant  are  they,  indeed,  that  they  maj 
be  almost  said  to  constitute  those  thick  and  extensive  beds  of 
Transition  limestone,  which,  from  the  wheel-like  form  of  the 
separate  joints  of  the  Encrinite  stems,  are  termed  Entrochal 
Marble.  '<  The  substance  of  this  marble,"  says  Dr.  Buckland, 
''is  often  almost  as  entirely  made  up  of  the  petrified  bones  of 
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Encrinites,  as  a  oom-rick  is  composed  of  straws.  Man  applies 
it  to  construct  his  palace,  and  adorn  his  sepulchre ;  but  there  are 
few  who  know,  and  fewer  still  who  dulj  appreciate,  the  sur- 
prising fact,  that  much  of  this  marble  is  composed  of  the  skele- 
tons of  millions  of  organised  beings,  once  endowed  with  life  and 
susceptible  of  enjoyment,  which,  after  performing  the  part  that 
was  for  a  while  assigned  to  them  in  living  nature,  have  con- 
tributed their  remains  towards  the  composition  of  the  mountain 
masses  of  the  earth."  Fragments  of  Encrinites  are  also  dis- 
persed irregularlj  throughout  all  the  deposits  of  the  Transition 
period,  intermixed  with  the  remains  of  other  contemporarj 
marine  animals.  No  other  species  of  Echinodermata,  however, 
as  jet  present  themselves ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that 
the  Crindidea  which  so  abound  in  the  Transition  epoch,  be- 
longed, with  one  exception,  to  the  Encrinus  and  other  round- 
stemmed  genera,  and  were  therefore  more  unlike  the  existing 
forms  of  that  family,  than  were  those  which  we  find  at  a  later 
period.  All  these  Crinoidea,  which  continue  to  abound  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and  other  of  the  more  ancient  secondary 
rocks,  become  extinct  when  we  arrive  at  the  Lias ;  and  are  then 
replaced  by  the  Pentacrinu$,  The  stems  of  Encrinites  compose 
extensive  beds  in  the  Carboniferous,  as  in  the  Transition  series ; 
and  these  are  often  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  of  a  dis- 
tinctly Coralline  nature,  so  that  the  animab  probably  grew  on 
the  banks  of  sach  reefs  as  are  now  being  elevated  in  the  South- 
em  Ocean,  and  which,  if  properly  examined,  might  be  found  to 
support  their  living  analogues.  The  joints  of  the  Encrinite- 
stems  often  fall  asunder  when  the  connecting  rock  is  not  firm 
enough  to  hold  them, — the  animal  membrane  which  united  them 
in  the  living  state  having  long  since  decayed  away.  Their  flat 
round  form,  and  central  perforation,  have  occasioned  them  to  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Entrochi,  or  wheel-stones.  They  were  form- 
erly strung  as  beads  for  rosaries ;  and  in  the  norUiem  parts  of 
Britain  they  still  retain  the  appellation  of  St.  Cuthbert's  beads. 

*<  On  a  rock  by  Undisfiffn 
Saint  Cuthbert  site,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name." 
VOL.  n.  L  L 
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1117.  Hie  PentaerinuB  first  began  to  abound  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lias ;  and  its  remains  present  themselves  in 
great  numbers  in  that  formation,  and  in  the  Oolite  which  suc- 
ceeds it  From  that  period  thej  diminish,  and  we  gradaally 
lose  sight  of  this  interesting  group, — the  few  existing  species 
serving,  as  it  were,  but  to  indicate  the  structure  of  those,  which 
formerlj  occupied  so  important  a  rank  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean. — As  the  CrinoTdea  disappeared,  the  true  Stellerida 
and  Echinida  took  their  place ;  and  remains  of  these  are  met 
with  in  almost  all  marine  strata,  down  to  the  present  time,— 
being  particularly  abundant  in  the  Chalk  and  Oolite. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OP  POLYPIFERA. 

1118.  No  doubt  can  now  exist  of  the  Animal  character  of 
the  beings  composing  this  class ;  although  the  Plant-like  form 
which  manj  of  them  present^  deceived  the  Naturalists  of  former 
days,  as  it  does  the  uninformed  observer  at  the  present  time, 
into  the  belief  of  their  Vegetable  nature.  In  the  works  of  the 
older  Botanists,  the  zoophytes^  whether  hard  and  stony,  or  flexible 
and  homy,  were  arranged  and  described  with  Sea-weeds  and 
Mosses,  without  any  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing  so. 
So  far  was  this  theory  carried,  that  the  Sea- Anemone  was 
described  as  a  veritable  flower ;  and  Count  Marsigli,  who  de- 
tected the  existence  of  analogous  beings  in  coral  and  madrepore, 
spoke  of  them  as  the  blos9oms  of  these  stony  plants.  It  is  now 
about  a  century  since  the  doctrine  of  their  Animal  character, 
now  universally  admitted,  was  received  with  any  degree  of  favour 
by  the  learned. 

1119.  It  is  only  of  late,  however,  that  the  Polypes  have  been 
carefully  investigated  and  well  understood.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  compound  structures,  which  are  known  as  Coral, 
MadrepoTBy  &c.,  come  under  the  inspection  of  Naturalists  only 
in  their  dry  state,  stripped  of  all  that  characterises  the  living 
animaL  Hence  their  classification  has,  until  recently,  been 
founded  solely  upon  the  characters  presented  by  these  structures. 
Some  of  them  are  massive  and  stony ;  others  of  more  delicate 
conformation,  and  of  homy  consistence.  Some  of  them  serve  as 
a  central  axis  or  stem,  which  is  clothed  with  the  living  flesh ; 
others  form  a  tube,  which  sheaths  the  softer  tissues,  and  this 
variety  is  presented  by  Polypes  of  very  similar  structure. 
Moreover  there  are  some  Polypes,  such  as  the  Actinioy  or  Sea-^ 
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Anemone  (Fig.  712),  which  do  not  form  associations,  and  which 
deposit  no  hard  skeleton,  but  which  are  closely  allied  in  general 
structure  to  those  that  do.  In  the  classification  founded  only 
upon  the  characters  of  the  compound  masses,  therefore,  the 
naked  Polypes  (as  they  were  termed)  were  associated  in  a 
separate  Order.  By  this  method,— as  by  any  which  depends 
upon  a  single  set  of  characters,  and  is  therefore  artificial, — ^beings 
the  most  dissimilar  were  associated  together ;  and  those  which 
were  really  allied  in  the  structure  of  the  individuals  were  separ- 
ated, because  there  was  a  dissimilarity  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
pound masses. 

1 120.  The  recent  researches  of  Naturalists  have  also  showB 
that  many  of  the  creatures  formerly  regarded  as  Polypes,  and  be- 
longing to  an  Order  in  which  the  lowest  type  of  organisation  was 
displayed  (the  Order  of  the  Ht/draida),  are  in  reality  only  stages 
in  the  development  of  free-swimming  Radiated  animals,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  Acalephs  of  Cuvier  and  subsequent  writers ; 
and  as  it  is  equally  unnatural  to  separate  the  young  animal  from 
its  parent,  or  to  place  it  in  a  distinct  class  from  other  animals 
closely  resembling  it  in  organisation,  although  not  known  to  pro- 
duce free  Acalephs,  it  has  been  usual  of  late  to  arrange  the 
Hydroid  Polypes  in  one  class  with  the  Jelly-fish  and  their  allies, 
to  which,  as  already  stated  (§  1089),  the  name  of  Hydrozoa  has 
been  given.  The  class  of  Polypes  therefore  is  to  be  regarded 
as  including  only  those  species  which,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, possess  a  stomachal  sac  separated  by  a  certain  space  from 
the  general  integument  of  the  animal,  and  in  which  the  texture 
of  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  is  firmer  and  less  gelatinous,  and 
the  whole  organisation  higher  than  in  the  Hydroid  Polypes. 
These  true  Polypes  are  divisible  into  two  Orders,  distinguished 
by  characters  derived  both  from  the  animals  themselves^  and  in 
tlie  case  of  the  compound  species  from  the  structure  of  the  polypi- 
dom.  The  Helianthoida  have  the  mouth  surrounded  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tubular  tentacles,  and  when  furnished  with 
a  polypidom,  this  is  always  of  a  stony  nature,  and  the  individual 
Polypes  are  imbedded  in  cells  excavated  in  its  substance ;  the 
AsTERoiDA  possess  ouly  eight  flat,  fringed  tentacles ;  the  ani- 
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mals  are  alwujs  compound,  and  the  poljpidom  almost  invariablj 
consbts  of  a  stonj  or  horny  axis  supporting  a  fleshj  rind,  in 
which  the  individual  Polypes  are  enclosed. 


Ordeb  L—HELIANTHOIDA 

1 121.  Of  this  Order  of  Pol3rpes  the  ActinUsy  so  abundant  on 
our  shores,  may  be  taken  as  the  types,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  examined,  from  their  being  amongst 
the  commonest  and  hardiest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  marine 
Aquaria  now  so  much  in  fashion,  but  also  because  they  exhibit 
in  themselves  the  characters  of  a  Helianthoid  Polype  in  full  per- 
fection, unmasked  by  any  social  peculiarities,  at  the  s^me  time 
that  their  usually  large  size  renders  the  investigation  of  their 
structure  comparatively  easy. 

1122.  An  Actinia  of  the  ordinary  form  constitutes  a  short 
fleshy  cylinder,  the  walb  of  which  present  a  very  firm  texture. 
At  its  lower  extremity  this  cylinder  is  as  it  were  abruptly  cut 
off,  forming  a  fiat  muscular  disc  by  which  the  creature  adheres 
firmly  to  rocks  ;  the  upper  extremity  is  closed  by  a  membrane  of 
iar  greater  delicacy  than  the  leathery  skin  of  the  cylinder  itself, 
and  forms  a  second  disc,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  opening  of 
the  mouth,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  tubular  tentacles 
arranged  in  several  rows.  When  the  Actinia  closes  its  mouth, 
folds  in  its  tentacula,  and  draws  together  the  upper  part  of  its 
body,  it  presents  an  almost  hemispherical  form — the  fiat  side 
being  attached  to  the  rock,  and  the  mouth  being  just  visible  at 
its  summit ;  but  when  the  animal  expands  itself,  the  body  ac- 
quires the  more  or  less  cyclindrical  form  above  alluded  to,  the 
oral  disc  becomes  nearly  as  wide  as  the  base,  and  the  fringes  of 
tentacula  display  their  brilliant  colours  to  the  light  of  day.  The 
arrangement  and  appearance  of  these  so  much  correspond  with 
that  of  the  petals  of  double  fiowers,  still  more  with  that  of  the 
fiorets  of  the  (Composite  tribe,  that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  the  uninformed  observer  should  almost  always  regard  this 
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being  as  a  member  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  movements 
it  exhibits  are  not|  when  superficiallj  considered,  very  different 
from  those  which  take  pkce  in  certain  Plants ;  and  there  is 
nothing  ridiculous,  therefore,  in  the  appellation  given  to  it  hj 
Hughes,  who,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Barbadoes  (a  work  pub- 
lished before  the  distinctions  between  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms  were  properly  understood),  denominates  it  a  sensiHve 
plant  having  animal  properties. 

1 123.  The  AcHniiB  are  found  on  the  shores  of  OTcry  sea.  As 
in  other  tribes,  each  species  has  its  peculiar  haunt.  In  general, 
we  find  them  attached  to  rocks,  which  are  alternately  left  dry 
and  submerged  by  the  tide.  Sometimes,  however,  the  portions 
which  are  constantly  under  water  are  selected  as  their  habita- 
tion ;  and  they  may  be  observed  suspending  themselves  from  the 
vaults  of^  submarine  reefs,  or  covering  the  sides  of  rocks  as  with 
a  tapestiy  of  flowers.  Brilliant  as  are  the  colours  exhibited  by 
the  species  common  on  our  own  shores,  when  these  are  illumined 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the 
glowing  hues  of  the  tropical  Actiniae  ;  and  the  relative  abund- 
ance of  the  two  is  nearly  the  same.  Many  voyagers  have 
spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  the  gorgeous  spectacle  presented  by 
groups  of  these  animals  ;  and  Le  Sueur  describes  himself  as  with 
difficulty  withdrawing  from  the  contemplation  of  it,  to  colleet 
specimens  for  examination. 

1124.  The  Actinia  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  some- 
times adhere  so  firmly,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  without  the 
laceration  of  their  base.  This  fleshy  disk  adapts  itself  perfectly 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  ;  and  even  sends  down  litde 
prolongations  into  any  pits  or  fissures  that  may  exist  in  it 
There  is  an  interesting  species  inhabiting  the  British  seas,  the 
Adamsia  palUata,  which  attaches  itself  to  dead  shells,  forming 
from  its  base  a  kind  of  homy  expansion,  that  partly  extends  over 
their  aperture.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Coldstream,  that 
in  all  the  specimens  which  came  under  his  notice,  a  Hermit-Crab 
had  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  shell.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
as  if  the  addition  made  by  the  Actinia  rendered  the  shell  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  the  habitation  of  this  tenant    Some  species  of 
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Actini8B  confine  themselves  to  the  smooth  sands,  on  the  surface 
of  which  they  spread  out  their  tentaeula,  and  beneath  which  they 
withdraw  when  danger  threatens.  Although  the  body  has,  in 
general,  no  further  covering  than  the  leathery  envelope  already 
mentioned,  there  are  a  few  species  which,  by  means  of  a  glutin- 
ous exudation  from  the  body,  form  a  kind  of  case  by  attaching 
together  bits  of  shell,  grains  of  sand,  and  other  small  substances. 
This  casing  would  seem  to  have  for  its  purpose  the  concealment 
of  the  animal,  as  much  as  its  direct  protection.  Individuals  of 
the  same  species,  inhabiting  deep  water,  as  if  aware  that  they  do 
not  require  such  a  mode  of  concealment^  form  no  extraneous  • 
covering,  but  leave  the  surface  clean ;  and  this  then  acquires 
more  vivid  and  varied  tints,  whilst  the  glandular  warts  by  which 
the  glutinous  secretion  is  formed,  become  smaller,  or  disappear. 
One  curious  worm-like  form  (the  Edwardsia\  which  seems  to 
unite  the  Actinia  with  the  Holothuriss  (§  1112),  constructs  a 
membranous  tube  for  its  habitation,  and  strengthens  this  with 
fragments  of  shells  and  graveL  It  lives  buried  in  the  sand,  as 
does  also  another  remarkable  allied  form  described  by  Mr.  Grosse 
under  the  name  of  Peachioj  which  differs  from  all  other  Polypes 
in  its  possession  of  a  posterior  orifice. 

1125.    The  stomach  in  the  ActinuB  is  furnished  with  walls  of 
its  own,  and  suspended  (as  it  were)  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 


',.'^^}i]f^^^ 
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leaving  a  considerable  space  between  its  exterior  surface  and  the 
general  envelope.  This  cavity  is  divided  by  vertical  partitions, 
which  pass  in  a  radiating  direction  from  one  membrane  to  the 
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Other,  80  as  to  form  a  considerable  number  of  chambers  arranged 
roond  the  central  digestive  sac.  There  is  not  any  regular  com- 
munication between  the  chambers  and  the  stomach  ;  although  it 
would  seem  that  an  opening  must  be  occasionallj  formed,  as 
young  Polypes  are  often- sent  forth  by  the  mouth  (§  1 131).  The 
partitions  all  have  openings,  however,  by  which  the  chambers 
communicate  with  each  other  ;  and  there  is  also  a  free  entrance 
from  them  into  the  tubes  of  the  hollow  tentacula,  which  are 
formed  of  a  membrane  like  the  envelope  of  the  body,  and  are 
provided  with  an  orifice  at  their  extremity,  which  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  closing. 

1126.  The  muscular  structure  of  the  substance  of  the  Acd- 
7U€B  is  very  distinct  in  the  larger  species,  and  confers  upon  the 
animal  considerable  power  of  prehension.  Dr.  Grant  mentions 
that  he  has  caused  the  common  Actinia  crassicomis  to  lift  a 
basin  of  sea-water,  weighing  more  than  six  pounds,  by  making 
it  swallow  the  perforated  shell  of  a  Purpura,  through  the  aper- 
ture of  which  a  cord  had  been  passed.  By  this  cord  the  basin 
was  lifted,  without  the  Actinia  quitting  its  hold — either  of  the 
shell  in  its  contracted  stomach,  or  of  the  basin  to  which  its  foot 
was  attached.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  Polypes 
should  be  able  to  master  not  only  shell-fish  and  other  animals 
that  have  little  means  of  active  resistance,  but  even  crabs,  prawns, 
and  other  Crustacea  of  considerable  size.  These  indeed  seem  to 
constitute  its  ordinary  food.  The  luckless  individual  which 
walks  over  one  of  these  stomachs,  gaping  for  its  prey,  is  imme- 
diately secured  by  its  tentacula,  and  in  spite  of  its  struggles  is 
drawn  into  the  mouth,  which  seems  capable  of  distention  to  an 
almost  unlimited  degree.  Sometimes  the  tail  of  a  shrimp,  or 
some  other  hard  projecting  appendage,  will  occasion  a  little 
trouble,  and  may  be  seen  in  active  movement  outside  the  mouth, 
when  the  mass  of  the  body  has  been  swallowed  ;  but  this  is  soon 
restrained  by  the  tentacula,  which  entwine  thiemselves  round  it, 
and  gradually  convey  .it  into  the  stomach.  These  tentacula 
possess  a  remarkably  tenacious  power,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  a  niultitude  of  organs  known  as  thread'CelU  or  fU- 
feroui  capntles  imbedded  in  their  substance. 
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1 127.     These  singular  organs,  which  appear  to  be  common  to 
all  the  animals  forming  the  section  called  bj  Leuckart  CWs»- 
terata  (the  Poljpifera  and  Hjdrozoa),  consist  of  minute  capsules 
or  sacs,  in  the  interior  of  which  a  slender,  wire-like  filament  may 
be  seen  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  form.     On  pressure,  this  delicate 
thread  is  suddenly  emitted  from  its  containing  capsule  to  a  great 
length,  and  it  is  by  the  agency  of  a  number  of  these,  simultane- 
ously shot  forth  from  the  tentacles,  that  the  latter  are  enabled  to 
adhere  to  their  prey,  whilst  from  the  rapidity  with  which  small 
animals  are  destroyed  by  the  grasp  of  these  creatures,  and  the 
stinging  sensation  experienced  even  by  the  human  skin  on  com- 
ing in  contact  with  some  of  them,  it  seem  probable  that  some 
poisonous  fluid  may  accompany  the  thread.     It  appears  that  the 
thread,  or  trtre,  as  Mr.  Gosse  calls  it,  is  not  simply  protruded 
from  its  containing  capsule  ;  in  fact,  it  is  attached  to  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  latter,  so  that,  delicate  as  it  is,  it  must  be 
thrown  out  by  a  process  of  eversion,  exactly  as  the  finger  of  a 
glove  may  be  turned  inside  out.     The  structure  of  the  threads 
in  the  Actinue,  as  well  as  in  many  other  forms  of  the  Ccelen- 
terata,  is  wonderfully  complex ;  for  their  basal  part  is  covered 
with  numerous  minute  plates,  laid  over  one  another  like  the 
scales  of  an  artichoke ;  and  from  a  portion  of  this  scaly  part  of 
the  thread,  numerous  delicate  hairs  often  spring  at  right  angles, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  microscopic  bottle-brush. 
The  quantity  of  these  minute  capsules  is  often  so  enormous  that 
the  tentacles  would  seem  to  be  composed  of  little  else  ;  and 
certain  species  of  Sea- Anemones,  of  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  formed 
his  genus  SagarHoy  have  the  power  of  epiitting  from  pores  in  the 
skin  long  filaments  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  these  fili- 
ferous  capsules. 

1128.  The  digestive  powers  appear  very  considerable  ;  for 
when  Mollusca  or  Crustacea  have  been  swallowed,  the  shells  are 
subsequently  rejected  by  the  month,  with  not  only  their  soft 
contents,  but  even  their  tendinous  and  ligamentous  portions,  dis- 
solved away.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Actinia  sometimes 
swallows  a  shell,  of  which  it  cannot  get  rid  in  the  usual  manner, 
owing  to  its  broad  diameter  being  turned  to  the  month ;  and 
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that  the  trouhlesome  suhstance  works  its  way  out  through  the 
sides  of  the  body,  the  artificial  aperture  soon  closing,  and  the 
animal  appearing  to  suffer  but  little  inconvenience.  In  rejecting 
through  its  month  the  indigestible  substances  remaining  within, 
the  Actinia  seems  to  draw  up  the  stomach  towards  the  orifice, 
so  as  the  more  completely  to  expel  its  contents.  Sometimes 
this  muscular  action,  which  is  assisted  by  the  compression  exer- 
cised by  the  general  envelope,  is  carried  so  far,  that  the  stomach 
is  everted— completely  turned  inside-out — through  the  mouth. 
This  fact  is  familiar  to  all,  who  have  watched  the  habits  of  these 
animals  on  the  sea-shore. 

1129.  The  Sea- Anemone  never  seems  to  decline  any  article 
of  food  presented  to  it,  on  account  of  its  bulk,  but  makes  the 
most  laudable  attempts  to  swallow  it,  though  occasionally  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  its  vain  endeavours,  and  even  to  disgorge 
what  it  had  partially  swallowed.  Sometimes  the  process  of 
digestion  is  going  on  in  the  lower  part  of  a  mass  which  has  beeo 
included  in  the  stomach,  whilst  the  remainder  is  projecting 
above  the  mouthy  being  gradually  drawn  inwards.  It  will  hence 
be  seen,  that  few  animals  surpass  the  Actinia  in  voracity.  Neve^ 
theless  it  is  capable  of  fasting  for  a  considerable  period  ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  subsisting  upon  no  other  nutriment,  than  the  small 
quantity  of  animal  matter  that  may  be  diffused  tlirough  the  sea- 
water,  in  which  it  is  kept.  It  is  after  such  a  fast,  that  the  efforts 
to  swallow  are  most  vigorous;  and  sometimes  an  amusing 
spectacle  is  presented  by  the  contest  of  two  for  the  same  prey. 

lldO.  Sea-Anemonies  do  not  seem  to  exercise  any  choice  in 
regard  to  food ;  but  will  swallow  whatever  is  placed  within  the 
grasp  of  their  mouth, — hot  even  their  own  kind  being  exempt 
They  contract  their  tentacula  and  close  the  mouth,  not  only 
when  mechanically  irritated,  but  even  when  any  change  takes 
place  in  the  amount  of  light  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When 
fully  expanded,  and  displaying  their  glowing  colours  to  the  mid- 
day sun,  a  passing  cloud  will  cause  them  to  fold  in  their  flower- 
like  summits ;  and  even  the  shadow  of  the  hand  will  produce 
the  same  effect.  The  following  interesting  account  of  those 
inhabiting  a  rock-basin  on  the  shore  of  Barbadoes,  is  given  hj 
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Baghes  in  his  Natural  History  of  thd  Island.  *'  In  the  middle 
of  the  basin,  there  is  a  fixed  stone,  of  rock,  which  is  alwajn 
under  water.  Ronnd  its  side,  at  different  depths,  seldom 
exceeding  18  inches,  are  seen  at  all  times  of  the  year,  issaing 
out  of  little  holes,  certain  substances  that  haye  the  appearance 
of  fine  radiated  flowers;  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  a  bright  straw 
colour,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  having  a  circular  border  of 
thick-set  petals,  about  the  size  of,  and  much  resembling,  those 
of  a  single  garden  marigold.  I  have  attempted  to  pluck  one  of 
these  from  the  rock,  to  which  they  are  always  fixed,  but  never 
could  effect  it :  as  soon  as  my  fingers  came  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  it,  it  would  immediately  contract  dose  together  its 
yellow  border,  and  shrink  back  into  the  hole  of  the  rock  ;  but 
if  left  undisturbed  for  about  four  minutes,  it  would  come 
gradually  in  sight,  expanding,  though  at  first  very  cautiously, 
its  seeming  leaves,  till  at  last  it  appeared  in  its  former  bloom. 
However,  it  would  again  recoil,  with  a  surprising  quickness, 
when  I  came  within  a  little  distance  of  it.  Having  tried  the 
same  experiment  by  attempting  to  touch  it  with  my  cane  and 
a  slender  rod,  the  effect  was  the  same."  This  last  statement 
shows  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  to  light ;  since  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  special  organs  of  vision  are  possessed 
by  these  animals,  which  can  enable  them  to  ms  objects  in  their 
neighbourhood.  They  appear  also  to  be,  like  some  plants,  very 
easily  influenced  by  atmospheric  changes ;  and  this,  even  when 
kept  for  some  time  within-doors.  The  Abb^  Dicquemare,  who 
watched  their  indications  for  many  years,  considered  them  a 
roost  valuable  marine  barometer ;  fine  weather  being  indicated 
by  their  expansion,  bad  weather  by  their  closure,  and  very 
boisterous  weather  by  their  extreme  contraction. 

1131.  These  movements  are  not  the  only  ones,  however,  un- 
connected with  the  prehension  of  food,  exhibited  by  these  inter- 
esting animals.  They  are  observed  frequently  to  distend  them- 
selves with  water,  so  as  to  attain  many  times  their  usual  size, — 
the  membranes  of  the  body  becoming  proportionally  thinner. 
This  water  is  not  taken  in  by  the  mouth  alone ;  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  enters  there  under  these  circumstances  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  chief  part  is  introduced  through  the  orifices  at  the 
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extremity  of  the  tentaouhi,  and  the  distension  exists  ia  tiie 
radiating  chambers  and  arms  rather  than  in  the  stomach.  Tliu 
water  is  afterwards  expelled  in  jets  through  the  same  orifices 
with  considerable  force ;  so  as  to  rise  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or 
more.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  process  is  chiefljone 
of  respiration.  The  whole  interior  of  the  chambers,  into  whicii 
the  water  is  received,  is  covered  with  vibratile  cilia ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that,  if  Actiniao  are  kept  in  a  limited  quantity  of 
water,  from  which  the  air  is  soon  exhausted,  the  distension 
of  the  body  is  enormously  increased,  so  that  its  appeanuici> 
almost  resembles  that  of  an  inflated  bladder.  Sometimes 
this  distending  process  appears  to  be  performed  for  the  parpoee 
of  facilitating  locomotion.  The  animal  is  then  almost  of  tbe 
same  specific  gravity  with  water  ;  and,  if  it  withdraws  its  foot 
from  its  attachment,  it  is  carried  away  by  the  least  agitation  of 
the  water,  and  may  thus  go  in  search  of  a  new  abode  withoDt 
exertion  of  its  own.  When  it  is  cast  upon  a  surface  adapted  to 
its  wants,  it  forms  a  new  attachment ;  and  there  remains,  until 
deficiency  of  food  or  some  other  cause  again  excites  it  to  removal. 
It  is  said  that,  when  thus  supported  by  the  water,  it  can  use  its 
tentacula  for  assisting  in  its  movements ;  and  can  even  tMiIk 
upon  these,  turning  its  mouth  downwards.  It  can,  however, 
glide  along  the  surface  of  a  rock,  by  the  alternate  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  fleshy  foot  in  one  particular  direction,— is 
just  the  same  manner  that  the  Snail,  or  other  Grasteropod  Mol- 
lusca,  perform  their  movements. 

1132.  The  power  enjoyed  by  the  Actinia  of  reprodociog 
parts  of  which  it  has  been  deprived,  is  almost  equal  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  Hydra  (§  1 173).  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  prindpaUj 
due  to  the  experiments  of  Dicquemare.  He  found,  that  if  the 
tentacula  be  cut  ofl*,  they  are  soon  replaced.  If  the  body  be 
divided  transversely,  —  so  that  tbe  upper  portion  possesses  a 
mouth  and  tentacula  but  no  base,  and  the  lower  one  has  the 
base  and  open  stomach  without  a  regular  mouth  or  tentacula,— 
both  parts  will  continue  to  live,  the  one  gradually  closing  its 
under  side,*  and  forming  a  new  disk,  the  other  after  soffit 

*  TH'b  is  not  always  the  case,  howeyer.  In  one  instance,  a  new  set  of  teou- 
cula  were  sent  forth,  and  a  complete  new  mouth  formed,  at  the  lower  orifi« ; 
so  that  the  animal  could  take  food  hy  either. 
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nionihs  acquiring  a  complete  new  set  of  tentactila  and  a  perfectly- 
formed  mouth.     The  upper  part  did  not  seem  conscious  of  the 
loss  of  its  base ;  but,  like  Baron  Munchausen's  celebrated  horse, 
took  food  presented  to  it,  even  though  it  passed  out  almost 
immediately  by  the  orifice  newly-created  below.     If  the  body 
be   divided  vertically,   each   half  becomes  in  time  a    perfect 
animal,  capable  of  performing  all  its  functions;  ani  it  would 
appear  that  such  a  division  occasionally  takes  place  sponta- 
neously.    The  following  very  curious  instance   of  the  power, 
which  the  structure  of  this  animal  has,  of  adapting  itself  to 
circamstances,  is  related  by  Dr.  Johnston.    ^*  I  had  once  brought 
me    a   specimen  of  Actinia  gemmacea^  that  might  have  been 
originally  two  inches  in  diameter,    and  that  had  somehow  con- 
trived to  swallow  a  valve  of  Peeten  nuunmiu  of  the  size  of  an 
*  ordinary  saucer.     The  shell,  fixed  within  the  stomach,  was  so 
placed  as  to  divide  it  completely  inta  two  halves,  so  that  the 
body,  stretched  tensely  over  it,  J)ad  become  thin  and  flattened 
like  a  pancake.   All  communication  between  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  stomach  and  the  mouth  was  of  course  prevented ;  yet, 
instead  of  emaciating  and  dying  of  an  atrophy,  the  animal  Lad 
availed  itself  of  what  undoubtedly  had  been  a  very  untoward 
accident,  to  increase  its  enjoyments  and  its  chances  of  double 
fare.     A  new  mouth,  furnished  with  two  rows  of  numen  us 
tentacula,  was  opened  upon  what  had  been  the  base,  and  led  to 
the  under  stomach :  the  individual  had  indeed  become  a  sort  of 
Siamese  twin,  but  with  greater  intimacy  and  extent  in  the  union." 
— It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  tearing  away  an  Actinia  from  the 
rock,  some  portions  of  the  disk  are  left  behind  ;  and  even  these 
are  said  to  be  capable  of  developing  perfect  individuals.     The 
following  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Hughes,  in  the  account 
already  quoted.     *^  Many  people  coming  to  see  these  strange 
creatures,  and  occasioning  some  inconvenience  to  a  person  through 
whose  grounds  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  he  resolved  to  destroy 
tlie  objects  of  their  curiosity ;  and,  that  he  might  do  so  effec- 
tually, caused  all  the  holes  out  of  whicli  they  appeared  to  be 
oarefully  bored  and  drilled  with  an  iron  instrument,  so  that  we 
cannot  suppose  but  their  bodies  must  have  been  entirely  crushed 
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to  a  pulp ;  nevertheless  they  appeared  in  a  few  weeks  from  the 
very  same  plaoes."  The  AtiinuB  have  not  only  the  power  of 
repairing  injuries  of  this  description,  but  seem  to  resist  the  efiects 
of  other  agents  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Tliey  are  not 
killed  by  being  froien  in  a  mass  of  ice,  but  return  to  actirity 
when  thawpd ;  and  they  withstand  the  action  of  water  heated  to 
140^.  They  may  be  placed  with  impunity  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  and  yet  their  life  is  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  immersion  in  fresh  water. 

1133.  We  do  not  find  in  the  ActinuB  anything  exactly  resem- 
bling the  reproduction  by  budt^  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
Hydra.  The  spontaneous  division  of  the  body  just  allnded  to, — 
which  is  said  to  take  place  occasionally,  not  into  two  parts  onl^, 
but  into  several— constitutes  an  approach  to  it.  The  speciil, 
reproductive  apparatus,  by  which  distinct  germs  are  formed,  is 
here  very  highly  develo]j|d  ;  consisting  of  numerous  very  com- 
plicated membranous  bands  enclosed  within  the  chambers  alresdj 
described  (§  1125)  as  surrounding  the  stomach.  The  germs  are 
said  sometimes  to  escape  by  the  tentacular  orifices,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  pass  into  the  stomach  through  an  orifice 
at  its  bottom,  and  are  then  cast  forth  by  the  mouth.  They  are 
sometimes  extruded  in  the  state  of  simple  gemmules  furnished 
with  cilia,  like  those  of  other  Polypes.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  retained  for  a  longer  period,  and  their  development  goes 
on  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  that  when  liberated  thej 
already  present  something  of  the  form  of  the  aduh  animtl, 
having  a  mouth,  stomach,  and  tentacula, — the  latter  being  st 
first  few,  but  gradually  increasing  in  number.  In  the  course  of 
six  years,  an  Actinia^  kept  by  Sir  J.  Dalyell,  produced  above 
276  young.  If  all  these  had  been  preserved,  and  their  progenj 
reckoned,  the  amount  would  have  been  enormous.  The  young 
are  frequently  disgorged  along  with  the  half-digested  food; 
thirty-eight  appearing  thus,  in  various  states  of  development,  at 
a  single  litter.  Monstrosities  are  not  uncommon  among  the 
young.  One  is  mentioned  by  Sir  J.  D.,  which  had  two  perfect 
bodies  springing  from  a  single  base.  When  one  body  was  goi|;ed 
with  food,  the  other  continued  ravenous. — The  process  of  respir- 
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atioQ  already  described,  appears  to  have  an  important  connection 
with  the  deyelopment  of  the  progeny  ;  and  the  introdaction  of 
water  into  the  ovarial  chambers  may  not  improbably  furnish 
them  with  supplies  of  food  as  well  as  of  air. 

1134.  The  ActmuB  have  been  stated  to  feed  upon  small 
Crustacea,  Fish,  &c.  In  their  turn,  they  become  the  prey  of 
the  larger  species  of  these  tribes.  They  constitute  by  no  means 
an  unpalatable  article  of  food,  even  for  Man.  Particular  species 
are  highly  prized  as  delicacies  in  some  tropical  countries ;  and 
others  are  commonly  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
shores.  Along  our  own  coasts,  there  is  a  remarkable  neglect  of 
theao  and  of  many  other  marine  productions,  to  which,  if  not 
constantly  employed,  recourse  might  ^be  advantageously  had  in 
times  of  scarcity.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  dish  at 
the  Abb^  Dicquemare's  table.  "  Being  boiled  some  time  in  sea- 
water,"  he  tells  us,  '*  they  acquire  a  firm  and  palatable  consist- 
ence, and  may  then  be  eaten  with  any  kind  of  sauce.  They 
are  of  an  inviting  appearance,  of  a  light  shivering  texture,  and 
of  a  soft  white  and  reddish  hue.  Their  smell  is  oat  unlike 
that  of  a  warm  crab  or  lobster."  Mr.  Grosse  also  describes  their 
qualities  as  articles  of  food  in  high  terms. 

1135.  The  Aetimm  are  by  no  means  the  only  Fdypes  be- 
longing to  this  Order.  Several  other  genera  exist,  of  which 
some  are,  like  it,  unpossessed  of  any  caloareoua  deposit,  whilst 
others  form  a  hard  skeleton  more  or  less  complete.  Between 
these,  however,  there  are  links  of  close  connection ;  for  some 
among  the  first  have  a  portion  of  the  base  and  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylindrical  body  hardened  into  a  kind  of  homy  cell, 
within  which  the  animal  can  retract  the  upper  portion  that  re- 
mains soft.  In  those  species  which  construct  a  stony  basis,  the 
calcareous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  same  situation.  Such  a 
deposit  is  funned  by  the  CaryaphyUeOy  a  solitary  Polype  much 
resembling  the  Sea- Anemone,  which  is  to  be  xnet  with  on  the 
sonthem  shores  of  England ;  and  thus  a  stony  cell  is  formed, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  axe  to  be  seen  a  number  of  thin  vertical 
plates  or  lamellcPj  formed  in  the  partitions  between  the  ovarial 
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chambers,  and,  like  them,  radiating  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  cell.  These  radiating  lamelke  are,  in  fact, 
characteristic  of  all  the  Coral  structures  formed  by  the  group  of 
Helianthoid  Polypes ;  being  present,  more  or  less  evidentlj,  in 
every  one  known  to  be  the  work  of  these  animals.  The 
cells  are  not  by  any  means  constantly  circular ;  but  still  the 
laminated  plates  project  inwards  from  their  circumference,  so 
as  to  occupy  a  corresponding  position.  The  Madrepores  and 
their  allies  have  thence  been  designated  lameUifortn  corab; 
a  term  which  is  very  expressive  of  their  character,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  animals  which 
produce  them. 

1 136.  Some  species  of  Caryophyllea  build  up  their  cells  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  to  a  considerable  height  (Fig.  713).  As  the 
upper  edge  b  extended  by  the  gra- 
dual consolidation  of  the  soft  structure, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  it,  the 
lower  part  is  strengthened  by  new  de- 
posits, which  are  added  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cell ;  so  that  a  stony  column  is  thas 
formed,  which  may  almost  be  described 
as  solid  through  nearly  its  whole  extent 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  several 
of  these,  clustered  in  one  mass  ;  and 
thus  we  can  understand  the  production 
of  those  arborescent  (tree-like)  forms, 
to  which  the  name  Dendrophyllia  has  been  given.  In  these, 
the  stem  sends  out  branches,  instead  of  remaining  simplj 
columnar  ;  and  these  branches  again  subdivide  ;  in  all  instances, 
however,  the  cells  terminate  the  branches,  which  increase  in 
length  by  the  progressive  consolidation  of  their  bases,  just  as  in 
the  solitary  species.  The  whole  structure  is  covered  with  a  gela- 
tinous flesh  of  some  consistence,  which  seems  to  be  continuoos 
with  the  outer  membrane  of  the  Polypes  inhabiting  the  cells.  This 
flesh  appears  to  have  the  same  functions  with  the  pith  of  the  Ser- 
tularian  Polypes  (§  1177).     It  seems,  in  fact,  to  constitute  tht 
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animal^  of  which  the  Polypes  are  only  subordinate  parts.  It 
has  no  direct  communication  with  their  stomachs,  however ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  connect  the  different  Polypes  very  intimately 
together.  But  it  is  largely  concerned  in  the  deposition  of  the 
calcareous  matter  of  the  polypidom,  especially  in  those  forms  of 
it  in  i^hich  the  cells  are  connected  together  by  a  solid  mass 
(Fig.  714),  instead  of  being  seated,  as  in  the  Dendrophyllia^  upon 
the  extremities  of  diverging  branches.  Even  here  it  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  a  new  twig  or  ramification  is  at  first 
produced,  not  by  a  Polype,  but  by  a  projection  of  the  flesh,  of 
which  the  centre  becomes  consolidated,  forming  a  cell  in  which 
the  Polype  subsequently  appears.  The  same  takes  place  in  the 
early  development  of  the  gemmules.  Moreover,  if  a  piece  of 
this  flesh  be  stripped  from  the  8urfac.*e  and  placed  in  sea-water, 
it  v^ill  begin  to  form  a  cell,  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  mat 
ter,  upon  the  spot  where  it  happens  to  rest ;  and  this  cell  is  soon 
tenanted  by  a  Polype  like  an  Actinia.  Many  other  arborescent 
forms  of  lamelliform  corals  might  be  enumerated,  which  are  of 
great  beauty  to  the  common  observer,  and  highly  interesting  to 
the  Naturalist  on  account  of  their  affinity  with  the  extinct  species 
BO  abundant  in  limestone  rocks.*  Amongst  these  are  the  true 
Madrepores^  in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  stem  and  branches 
is  covered  with  minute  cells.  In  all  these,  as  in  the  plant-like 
SertularidcB  (§  1177),  the  living  flesh  is  withdrawn  from  the 
lower  part,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  growth  above  ;  and,  if 
attached  to  a  limestone  rock,  the  root  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  basis  on  which  it  has  been  implanted. 

1137.  We  now  pass  to  another  series  of  forms  presented  by 
the  lithophyte  corals  ; — those  in  which  the  Polype-cells,  instead 
of  being  placed  on  the  ends  or  sides  of  branches,  are  distributed 
over  a  continued  suirface,  sometimes  in  close  apposition  with  each 
other,  sometimes  widely  separated,  but  united  by  a  solid  calcareous 
mass  which  fills  up  the  interspaces.  Of  the  first  of  these  kinds, 
the  common  Astrtea  affords  an  excellent  example.     We  might 

*  It  maybe  deaintble  to  reauxk  tiiftt  the  R^  Coral  and  its  allies  do  no^  be- 
long to  this  group,  being  destitute  of  laminated  ceUs.  They  will  be  described 
among  the  Alfiyooiau  Polypes  (j  1159). 
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imagine  it  composed  of  a  number  of  FtrnguB  packed  closely 
together.  Here  the  same  gradual  consolidation  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  cells  takes  place,  as  in  the  Caryophyllea;  so  that  the  mass 
acquires  considerable  thickness.  The  cells  of  these  Pol3rpes  do 
not  always,  howeTer,  presenre  their  regular  rounded  form  ;  being 

sometimes  oval,  and  in  many 
instances  forming  a  long  fur 
row,    as  in  the   Meandrina. 
Each  of  the  furrows,  however, 
is  occupied  by  several  Polypes 
arranged  side  by   side;    and 
their    point     of    junction    is 
usually  indicated,  either  by  a 
slight  transYerse  partition  in 
the  furrow,  or  by  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the   lamine 
arising  from    its    sides.      In 
the  Meandrina  eenhriformu 
(brain-stone  coral),  the  whole 
mass,  whether  young  or  old, 
is  nearly  hemispherical.    It  is 
at  first  small,  but  extends  in  all  directions  by  a  process  of  growth 
and  consolidation  analogous  to  that  already  described ;  so  that 
whilst  its  surface  is  always  covered  with  a  living  flesh,  and 
studded  with  vast  numbers  of  polypes,  the  interior  is  a  mass  of 
solid  limestone,  the  particles  of  which  remain  cemented  together 
by  the  animal  matter  in  which  they  were  at  first  deposited. 
On  breaking  this  hemispherical  mass,  the  ridges  which  bound 
the  furrows  may  be  traced  inwards  through  its  substance,  even 
to  the  central  nucleus  frdm  which  they  commenced ;  the  deposit 
in  the  interstices  of  these  being  of  a  softer  character,  and  possibly 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  exudation  from  the  under  sur&ce  of  tbe 
flesh.     These  MeandrwuB  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  sise. 
Ehrenberg  noticed  single  masses,  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  six  to 
nine  feet  in  diameter.     Their  rate  of  growth,  however,  appean 
to  be  slow. 

1138.     It  is  principally  by  the  animals  of  this  group,  thst 
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the  formation  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  is  effected.  Manv 
errtOB  have  prevailed  upon  this  sabject,  both  as  to  the  rapiaity 
of  their  extension,  and  the  depth  from  which  they  are  huilt  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  commonly  stated  that 
many  channels  and  harbours  in  the  Red  Sea  have  been  dosed 
up,  within  the  memory  of  man,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  ooral 
limestone.  But  Ehrenberg,  who  oarefolly  examined  these 
localities,  attributes  the  obstruction  rather,  in  some  instances,  to 
the  quantities  of  coral  sand  which  have  been  washed  into  the 
harbours,  and  in  others  to  the  accumulation  of  ballast  (generally 
composed  of  pieces  of  coral  rock)  thrown  out  from  vessels.  In 
Captain  Beechey's  Expedition  to  the  Rtciflc,  no  positive  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  of  any  channel  having  been  filled 
up  within  a  given  period ;  and  he  states,  as  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  several  reefs  had  remained,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  at 
about  the  same  depth  from  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  occasionally  rapid  growth  of  these  structures. 
In  the  Museum  Of  the  Bristol  Institution  is  a  mass  of  Agarieia^ 
weighing  2  lbs.  9  oz.,  surrounding  a  species  of  03r8ter,  whose  age 
cannot  be  more  than  two  years.  Pieces  of  coral,  detached  from 
a  reef,  and  thrown  into  some  other  situation,  soon  become  fixed 
by  the  deposition  of  new  stony  matter,  if  the  animal  fiesh  have 
not  been  too  much  destroyed  ;  and  in  thb  manner  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial reef  may  be  formed  in  any  spot  desired,  provided  the  depth 
of  water  be  suitable.  The  natives  of  the  Polynesian  Islands 
have  long  employed  this  method  for  building  their  piers,  wharfs, 
fish-preserves,  &c.  Mr.  Stutchbury  mentions  that  he  saw,  at  the 
Island  of  Taapoto,  in  about  seven  fathoms  water,  the  anchor  of 
a  large  ship,  wrecked  there  not  more  than  fifty  years  previously ; 
this  was  completely  incrusted  by  coral,  though  it  preserved  its 
original  form.  One  of  the  most  interesting  proofs  of  the  occa- 
sionally rapid  growth  of  Coral,  is  afibrded  by  the  alteration  in 
form  which  is  seen  in  two  kinds  of  shells  that  it^abit  the  reetA 
— the  Vermehu  and  MaffUus  (§  995). 

1139.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tha^  whether  the  growth  of 
Coral  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  some  muntain,  or  as  slowly  as 
it  is  believed  to  do  by  others,  it  is  among  the.  most  important  ot' 
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tlto  progressWe  changes,  which  have  been  altering  the  sniface  of 
the  Glohe  since  it  has  been  tenanted  by  Man.  To  it  is  due  the 
existence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Islands  of  the  Polynesiaa 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  many  of  those  in  the  Indian  Ooeaa ;  and 
the  extent  of  these  islands  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  reefe,  which 
are  not  yet  raised  above  the  level  of  the  eea,--flome  presenting 
themselves  at  a  distance  from  any  upraised  land,  others  fringing 
the  shores  of  continents  and  islands,  composed  of  other  formations. 
It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  afl&rm  (as  has  been  frequently  done) 
that  these  islands  and  reefs  have  been  upreared  by  the  Coral- 
polypes  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  now  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  no  known  species  can  build  from  a  greater  depth 
than  twenty  fathoms ;  and  a  large  proportion  seem  to  prefer  a 
depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  As  very  deep  water  is 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  many  of  these  reefs^ 
the  question  arises,  upon  what  basis  they  are  constructed ;  and 
to  solve  this,  it  is  necessaiy  to  look  at  the  forms  which  these 
massive  structures  present. 

1140.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Archipelago  are  shaped  like  a  oreeoent,  sometimes  like  a 
complete  ring ;  and  these  islands  never  rise  many  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  highest  part  is  always  on  the  windvrard 
side,*  against  which  the  waves  are  almost  constantly  dashing. 
Within  the  crescent  or  ring  is  a  basin,  termed  a  lagoon  ;  and 
this  usually  communicates  with  the  open  sea,  by  a  channel, 
sometimes  of  considerable  width,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
island.  Occasionally  this  channel  is  completely  filled  up  by  the 
growth  of  the  Coral ;  and  the  lake,  thus  inclosed,  only  commu- 
nicates with  the  sea  by  filtration  through  the  Coral  rock.  The 
Coral-polypes  never  build  above  low-water  mark ;  and  they  are 
not,  therefore,  immediately  concerned  in  the  elevation  of  the  surface 
from  beneath  the  waves.  This  is  principally  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  itself.  Large  masses  are  often  detached,  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  structure;  and 

*  The  preTmlence  of  etuAMy  windi  in  the  tropical  rcgiont,  etoMs  this  name  to 
be  giTCQ  to  the  eastern  tide  of  island*  situated  tlMJre  ;  the  weateni  shore  farlw 
known  as  the  leeward.  ^ 
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theso  (sometimes  measuring  six  feet  hy  four)  are  washed  up  on 

the  windward  side  of  the  reef*     Shells,  coral-sand,  and  various 

other  dihriiy  accumulate  upon  it  in  like  manner,  until  it  is  at 

last  changed  into  an  island,  upon  which  there  is  a  calcareous  soil 

capable  of  supporting  various  'kinds  of  vegetation.     When  these 

have  once 'established  themselves,  the  elevation  of  the  surface 

continues  with  greater  rapidity — successive  layers  of  vegetable 

mould  being  deposited  by  the  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of 

these  tropical  islands,  which  are  soon  tenanted  by  various  forms 

of  animals,  and  at  some  subsequent  period  afford  a  habitation  to 

Man.     It  is  not  usually,  however,   until  after  tlie  windward 

coast  has  attained  considerable  elevation,  that  the  leeward  side 

is  perfectly  closed  in.     Two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this. 

There  seems  to  be  a  natural  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  animals, 

which  impels  them  to  build  with  greater  rapidity  on  the  most 

exposed  side;  and  the  leeward  side  is  therefore  the  part  last 

completed.     Moreover  the  closure  of  this  passage  is  impeded  by 

the  current  almost  constantly  passing  out  of  it,  which  is  caused 

by  the  dashing  of  the  waves  over  the  windward  side  into  the 

lagoou  ;  and  until  this  ceases,  there  will  always  be  a  free  exit  in 

the  opposite  direction.     After  the  wall  has  been  sufficiently 

upraised,  however,  the  lagoon  is  often  completely  enclosed.     In 

the  centre  of  this  lagoon,  deep  water  b  often  found,  and  no  living 

animals  can  be  seen  upon  its  bottom  ;  but  the  shelving  edges  of 

the  shallower  portion  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  growths  of  the 

more  delicate  species  of  coral,  and  its  waters  abound  in  marine 

animals  of  all  descriptions. 

1141.  These  lagoon-islands  vary  in  diameter  from  one  to  fifty 
miles ;  the  breadth  of  the  elevated  ring  which  encloses  the  lagoon, 
is  from  400  or  500  yards  to  about  a  mile,  though  seldom  above 
half  a  mile ;  and  its  height  above  the  water  is  not  often  more 
than  four  or  ^ye  feet  in  any  part.  Tlie  annular  (ring  like)  cha- 
racter of  these  islands  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  they  may 
have  been  built  upon  the  edges  of  submarine  volcanoes,  or  upon 
circular  elevated  ridges,  forming;  basins,  resembling  those  whiah 
abound  in  the  parts  of  the  globe  at  present  upraised,  and  whlon 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist  in  those  still  submrrrfren. 
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In  aupport  of  thia  doctrine,  it  haa  been  elated  thai  liagiiiBBU 
of  Toleanio  rocka  have  been  fonnd  in  the  water  of  a  la^^oun. 
That  there  is  nothing  in  the  esaential  natnre  of  ooral  atnu^tues 
which  impela  them  to  aasnme  thia  form,  ia  evident  from  the  bet 
mentioned  by  Ehrenberg,  that  in  the  Bed  Sea  the  islaada  are 
oblong  or  square  without  lagoons ;  aa  well  aa  from  the  vaiiety 
which  we  meet  with  even  in  the  Polyneaian  Archipelago.  In  bet, 
they  always  appear  to  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  base  on 
which  they  are  erected ;  and  the  evidence  that  some  lagoon  ialands 
(at  least)  are  founded  upon  the  tops  of  submarine  ▼olcanoes, 
or  upon  the  edges  of  lai^e  baains,  seems  therefore  satis&ctory. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  should  eadst  beneath  the 
ocean  so  large  a  number  of  summits,  all  so  nearly  i^proaching 
its  snrfaceu  as  these  must  do  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for  cond 
uUmd$i — not  to  mention  the  other  ridges  on  which  the  retft  are 
built,  which  will  next  be  noticed.  1  his  difficulty  appears  to  be 
solved  by  the  very  ingenious  hjrpothesis  put  forth  by  Mr,  Dar- 
win, which  will  be  presently  explained. 

1142.  .Almost  all  the  shelving  shores  of  tropical  seas  are 
fringed  more  or  less  closely  by  ridires  of  Coral.  These  are  not 
built  immediately  upon  the  edge  of  the  land,  but  at  some  little 
distance  from  it.  If  the  wall  of  cond  were  upraised  close  in-ehore, 
the  fresh  water  draining  down  from  the  land,  and  entering  the 
baain  thua  formed,  would  render  it  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
the  Polypes.  They  are,  therefore,  endowed  vnth  a  powor  of 
choosing  a  situation  more  advantageous  to  Uieir  growth  ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  these  Mrting  rs^  upraising  themselves  at  somo 
distance  from  the  shore,  but  not  so  far  off  aa  to  have  a  base  of 
greater  depth,  than  is  suitable  to  the  conatitution  of  the  Polypes. 
Very  often  such  reefs  run  from  point  to-  point  of  a  bay,  so  as 
completely  to  enclose  it.*    But  beyond  these  skirting  reed  are 

*  In  the  littlo  iskod  of  Oamcou  (one  of  the  chain  of  Orenndmet,  between 
Grenada  and  St.  Vincent)  the  whole  coast  is  a  lucceision  of  such  bays,  and  etch 
of  these  is  shut  in  by  such  a  reef ;  a  narrow  passage  into  one  of  theiD  being  the 
only  means  of  access,  when  the  Author  visited  it  a  few  years  since.  From  a  hill  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  nesrly  every  part  of  the  coast  can  be  seen ;  and  the  white 
l^nes  of  surf,  ronneciing  the  d  Ji  k  rocky  points,  praient  a  very  striking  appearance. 
The  Society  Islands  are  generally  skirted  by  similar  reefs,  which  are  generally  400 
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aomntimes  oiher  ridges,  often  at  a  oomidenble  distance- from  the 
shore,  but  still  preserving  a  direction  parallel  to  it.  These  are 
termed  harrier  tv^;  and  the  roost  remarkable  of  them  is  the 
oney  whidh  stretches  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  New- Hol- 
land. The  total  length  of  this  is  above  1000  miles ;  along  350 
milee  there  is  no  break  or  passage  whatever ;  and  for  700.  miles 
northwards  towards  New  Guinea,  there  are  no  intervals  exceed- 
ing thirty  miles  in  length.  When  we  endeavour  to  account  for 
such  a  structure  upon  the  commonly  received  opinions  alone,  we 
are  met  by  the  same  difficulty  as  that,  which  opposes  itself  to 
the  supposition  of  a  rocky  base  to  all  the  coral  islands,  at  a  deptli 
of  less  than  120  feet.  There  is  no  mountain  range,  extending  to 
anything  like  the  length  of  this  reef,  of  which  the  summits  are  so 
nearly  equal  in  height ; — still  less  any  one  presenting  a  continu- 
ous ridge,  such  as  would  be  required  for  the  base  of  the  uninter- 
rupted portion  of  the  reef.  We  have,  therefore,  no  right  to 
suppose  that  such  a  ridge  should  arise  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean ;  and  yet  without  it,  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
Coral  Polypes  does  not  enable  us  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
structure  under  consideration. 

1 143.  This  difficulty,  however,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis.  He  has  adduced  several 
reasons  for  the  belief,  that  the  bottom  of  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  is 
changing  its  level,  in  some  parts  slowly  subsiding,  whilst  in 
others  it  is  undergoing  gradual  elevation.  Now  if  we  imagine 
the  whole  of  New  Holland  to  have  been  at  a  former  time  oon« 
siderably  more  elevated  than  at  present,  its  area  would  of  course 
have  been  greater,  and  it  might  have  extended  to  the  line  of  the 
present  reef.  This  reef  might  have  then  been  formed  as  a 
ikirHn^  reef  in  the  usual  manner ;  stretching  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  yards  along  the  whole  coast  in  shallow  water.  If 
a  $lm  subsidence  then  took  place,  the  coral  would  be  kept  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  by  the  labours  of  the  Polypes,  in  an 
ahnost  unbroken  ridge ;  whilst  the  water  would  gradually  gain 

or  500  jardt  off-shore,  with  a  deq>  channel,  into  which  ehipe  can  enter  hj  nnmo* 
roui  pasiagea.^Theie  pawigea  are  generallj  opponte  the  months  of  freah-water 

riruloti. 
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Upon  the  Itnd)  and  increase  the  distance  of  its  shore  from  the 
reef.  In  this  manner  the  tkirting  rerf^  upraised  from  a  depth  of 
ten  or  fifteen  fathoms,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  jardsfrom 
the  shore,  may  be  gradually  converted  into  a  harrier  rerf^  wiUi 
water  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the 
shore  one  hundred  miles  off.  Let  us  imagine  the  gradual  sub- 
sidence to  continue,  until  the  whole  of  New  Holland  should  be 
Bubmorged,  with  the  exception  of  its  loftiest  hills.  These  would 
then  remain  as  rocky  islands  rising  out  of  the  ocean  ;  but  the 
barrier  reef  would  continue  in  its  present  aspect,  since  it  would 
be  stiU  maintained  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  by  the  labours  of 
its  innumerable  builders,  although  the  depth  of  its  base  would  be 
constantly  increasing.  If  a  rapid  subsidence  were  to  take  place, 
however,  the  summit  would  be  submerged  to  a  depth  inconsistent 
with  the  vitality  of  the  Polypes ;  and  all  increase  must  then 
cease. 

1 144.  It  is  evident  that  this  h3rpothesis  will  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  the  lagoon-islands.  If  the  area  over  which 
they  occur  were  formerly  more  elevated,  some  of  its  volcanic 
peaks  and  circular  ridges  might  have  lifted  themselves  high 
above  the  ocean ;  others  would  have  been  nearer  its  level ;  and 
others  might  have  been  just  submerged.  Upon  the  latter, 
the  formation  of  coral  would  have  begun;  and  circular  reefs 
would  have  been  built  up  to  the  surface.  If  a  slow  subsidence 
then  took  place,  these  reefs  would  still  retain  their  snrface-leYel 
by  addition,  whilst  a  new  set  of  hills  would  be  submerged,  and 
would  serve  as  bases  for  new  coral  islets.  In  this  manner 
all  the  sununits,  however  different  their  original  elevation, 
would  be  rendered  of  an  uniform  height ;  each,  as  it  was  sub- 
merged, becoming  the  basis  of  a  coral  growth,  which  keeps  pace 
with  the  progressive  lowering  of  the  whole  mass  ; — and  so  on 
until  all  are  thus  submerged,  and  no  land  but  toral  islets  remains 
above  the  surface. 

1145.  This  very  ingenious  hypothesis  corresponds  well  with 
the  fact  that,  over  certain  large  areas  of  the  Pacific,  we  find 
lagoon  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abundant,  whilst  skirting  reefs 
are  scarcely  ever  met  with.     Moreover,  actual  proof  of  a  slow 
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subaidence  is  not  wanting.  Thus  in  the  Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands, 
situated  in  Lat.  IT  50*  S.,  and  Long.  96''  61'  E.,  the  old  cocoa- 
nut  trees  surrounding  the  lagoon,  in  which  the  water  is  as 
tranquil  as  in  the  most  sheltered  lake,  are  undermined  and 
falling.  The  foundation  posts  of  a  store-house,  which,  according 
to  the  inhabitants,  had  stood  seven  years  before  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  were,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Darwin's  visit,  washed  by 
the  tide.  The  islands  are  occasionally  shaken  by  earthquakes. 
Sach  changes  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  many  parts  of  the 
Pacific ;  and,  if  the  accounts  of  the  natives  are  to  be  relied  on, 
many  instances  of  the  submergence  of  whole  islands  have  occurred, 
within  the  period  of  recent  tradition. 

1146.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  areas  of  elevation  is  still 
more  satisfactory.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  beds  of 
recent  Coral,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea  level.  Some- 
times whole  coral  islets  are  thus  upraised.  Among  these, 
Elizabeth  or  Henderson's  Island,  examined  by  Captain  Beechey, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  This  is  about  five  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  It  has  a  nearly  flat  surface ;  and  on  all 
sides,  except  the  north,  is  bounded  by  perpendicular  cliffs  about 
fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coral.  In  some  parts, 
the  height  of  the  surface  y^na  nearly  eighty  feet  above  the  water 
level.  The  face  of  the  clifis  presented  a  smooth  surface,  and  was 
destitute  of  any  ridges  or  other  indication  of  the  action  of  the 
sea  at  different  levels ;  so  that  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that 
it  was  upraised  by  one  convulsion.  At  a  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  this  island,  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with 
200  fathoms  of  line. — The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
on  record  is  the  one  observed  by  Mr.  S.  Stutchbury  in  the  island 
of  Tahiti.  Tliis  island  is  composed  of  volcanic  rocks ;  and  there  is 
in  it  a  lofty  mountain  ridge  with  two  summits,  of  which  the 
lower  one  is  evidently  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  perhaps  not  very 
long  extinct.  The  principal  peak  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
10,000  feet ;  and  near  its  summit  is  a  distinct  and  regular 
stratum  of  coraUIimestone,  which  cannot  be  dbtinguished  from 
that,  which  is  being  at  present  formed  in  enormous  quantity 
around  the  shores  of  the  island.     As  there  is  no  other  deposit  of 
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oonl,  eiiber  on  the  rides  of  this  mountain,  or  on  the  summit  o( 
the  volcsnic  erater,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  iflland 
most  have  been  upraised,  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  ele?ation 
of  the  ancient  ridge  of  coral  above  the  leefe  at  present  in  coune 
of  formation,  at  oms  movement. — In  the  bands  of  the  Pacific 
Ooem,  regarded  hy  Mr.  Darwin  as  areas  of  elevation,  no  Isgpon 
islands  or  barrier  reeiii  are  met  with  ;  but  the  shores  aie  fringed 
by  skirting  reefs;  and  active  volcanic  changes  are  not  of  infre- 
quent occurrence. 

1147.  The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Darwin  form  a  very 
appropriate  conclusion  to  this  part  of  our  subject : — ^^  It  is  not 
that  the  ocean  spares  th<^  rock  of  coral ;  the  great  fragments 
scattered  over  the  reef,  and  accumulated  on  the  beach,  whence 
the  tall  cocoa-nut  springs,  plainly  bespeak  the  unrelenting  power 
of  its  waves.  Nor  are  there  any  periods  of  repose  granted.  The 
long  swell,  caused  by  the  gentle  but  steady  action  of  the  trade- 
wind  always  blowing  in  one  direction  over  a  wide  area,  causes 
breakers,  which  even  exceed  in  violence  those  of  our  temperate 
regionsi  and  which  never  cease  to  rage.  It  is  impossible  to 
behold  these  waves,  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  an  island, 
though  built  of  the  hardest  rock,  let  it  be  porphyry,  granite,  or 
quartz,  would  ultimately  yield  and  be  demolished  by  such  irre- 
sistible forces.  Yet  these  low  inrignificant  coral  islets  stand  and 
are  victorious;  for  here  another  power,  as  antagonist  to  the 
former,  takes  part  in  the  contest.  The  organic  forces  separate 
the  atoms  of  carbonate  of  lime  one  by  one  from  the  foaming 
breakers,  and  rear  them  up  into  a  symmetrical  structure.  Let 
the  hurricane  tear  up  its  thousand  huge  fragments ;  yet  what 
will  thus  tell  against  the  accumulated  labour  of  myriads  of  archi- 
tects at  work  day  and  night,  month  after  month.  Thus  do  we 
see  the  soft  and  gelatinous  body  of  a  polypus,  through  tlie  agency 
of  the  vital  laws,  conquering  the  great  mechanical  power  of  the 
waves  of  an  ocean,  which  neither  the  art  of  man  nor  the  inani* 
mate  works  of  nature  could  successfully  resist."* 

1148.  Much  discusrion  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
sources,  from  which  the  Coral-poljFpes  obtain  the  enormoos  quan- 

*  Dftrwin's  Jonnud,  p.  648. 
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tity  of  lime  deposited  bj  them  ;  and  this  question  afiPecte  not 
only  those  of  the  present  epoch,  bat  those  of  fonner  ages,  to  whoss 
labonra,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  testaceoos  MoUusks^  the 
greater  part  of  the  Calcareous  strata  of  the  secondary  and  sab- 
sequent  periods  are  immediately  or  remotely  due.  Some  haye  gone 
80  fiur  as  to  imagine,  that  the  lime  is  producedhj  some  organic  pro- 
cess in  the  animals  themselTcs.  No  positiye  evidence  of  such  a 
production  can,  however,  be  obtained  from  any  source ;  and  the 
hypothesis  is  quite  unnecessary  in  the  present  instance.  We 
have  reason  to  bolieve  that  lime  existed  in  large  quantities  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  before  any  organised  beings  were  placed 
upon  it ;  and  there  is  also  ground  for  supposbg,  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  existed  in  a  free  state  at  that  epoch, 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
tlie  waters  of  the  ocean  contained  a  much  larger  quantity  of  lime 
than  they  now  do — this  ingredient  being  held  in  solution  by  the 
free  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  enormous  beds  of  calcareous  rock^ 
separated  by  the  action  of  Coral-poljrpes,  are  therefore  easily 
accounted  for.  Moreover,  in  volcanic  countries  at  the  present 
time,  springs  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  thus  held  in  solution 
are  very  abundant ;  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that, — as  the 
part  of  the  globe  in  which  the  coral-formations  increase  most 
rapidly  (the  Pacific  Ocean),  is  also  one  of  the  chief  areas  of 
submarine  volcanic  action, — such  springs  may  occur  with  similar 
frequency,  and  may  greatly  assist  in  the  growth  of  these  masses* 
In  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Lyell  that, 
in  lakes  which  have  no  unusual  supply  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
there  is  no  accumulation  of  shell-marl — ^the  thin  shells  of  one  * 
generation  of  Mollusks  decomposing,  so  that  their  elements  supply 
the  requisite  materials  to  succeeding  races.  But,  if  springs  or 
streams  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  enter  such  a  lake,  the 
shells  accumulate  and  form  marl.  There  are  many  plants  and 
animals,  in  whose  economy  lime  appears  to  be  an  important  agent; 
and  tho  quantity  introduced  bears  a  strict  relation  (within  a 
certain  limit)  to  that  with  which  they  are  supplied. 
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1149.  In  inanj  of  the  Polypes  of  this  Order,  the  poljpidmi], 
or  solid  framework,  so  closelj  resembles  Sponge,  that,  in  the  dry 
state,  the  former  can  onlj  be  distinguished  hj  the  r^ular  dis- 
position of  cells  upon  its  surface ;  and,  in  the  immature  con- 
dition, the  resemblance  is  still  more  close, — the  young  branches 
of  the  polypidom,  on  which  the  polypes  have  not  yet  appeared, 
presenting  all  the  characters  of  sponge.  There  is  a  great  apr 
parent  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  members  of  this  Order. 
Whilst  one  family  approaches  the  Sponges  so  closely,  that  it 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  formed  of  Sponges  provided  with 
polype-mouths,  another  has  a  dense  homy,  or  even  calcareous, 
arborescent  stem  ;  whilst  in  another,  the  soft  parts  of  the  bodj 
are  entirely  inclosed  in  a  firm  tubular  sheath.  But,  however  dif- 
ferent in  the  character  of  their  aggregated  masses,  they  all  betr 
a  general  resemblance,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  individual  Po- 
lypes ;  and  to  these  we  shall  first,  therefore,  direct  our  attention. 

1150.  None  of  the  Alci/onian  Polypes  live  so  entirely  isolated 
as  the  Actinia,  On  comparing  the  external  appearance  of  one 
of  them  with  that  of  a  Sea* Anemone,  we  perceive  that,  whibt 
the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  tentacula  in  the  same  way,  there  is 
a  marked  difierence  in  the  form  and  number  of  these  prolonga- 
tions. Instead  of  numerous  short  cylindrical  tubes  like  those  of 
most  of  the  AcHnuB,  we  find  six  or  eight  broad  leaf-like  expan- 
sions, disposed  with  great  regularity  around  the  mouth,  so  as 
very  much  to  resemble  a  Star-fish  (Asterias).  Hence  the  term 
Asteroida  has  been  proposed  as  a  designation  for  the  group; 
and  it  represents  sufficiently  well  its  chief  external  character. 
These  tentacula  are  unprovided  with  cilia;  but  a  number  of 
little  projections  may  be  seen  along  their  margins,  which  pro- 
bably increase  their  prehensile  power.  The  mouth  leads  into  s 
stomach,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Actinie^  in  being  suspend- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  by  partitions 
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radiating  from  its  walls.     Instead  of  being  closed  at  its  lower 

extremity,  however,   it  opens  into   the  canals   which  ramifj 

through  the  fleshy  mass,  and  which  thus  connect  all  the  Poljpes 

into  one  system.     This  opening  is 

surrounded  by  a  circular  muscle,  or 

sphincter,  by  the  action  of  which  it 

may  be  expanded  or  entirely  closed. 

The  chambers  which  surround  the 

stomach  correspond  in  number  witir 

the  tentacula ;  and  these  are  hollow, 

opening  below  into  the  chambers 

(as  in   the  Actinia),  whilst  they 

have  a  small  orifice  at  their  ex-^ 

tremity.     The  chambers  are  con-* 

tinuous  at  their  lower  part  witli       Fio.715.-ALCYONiAKP01.YrK. 

the  ramifying  canals  just  mentioned ; 

and  the  membranous  folds  which  support  the  stomach  do  not 

cease  at  its  lower  extremity,  but  are  prolonged  downwards  as 

plaits  of  the  lining  of  these  canals,  until  they  gradually  disappear. 

1151.  The  ova  or  germs  are  developed  in  the  substance  of 
the  membranous  folds,  or  from  the  lining  of  the  canal.  They 
grow  like  seeds  in  a  seed-vessel ;  at  first  appearing  as  little  pro- 
tuberances from  the  plane  surface ;  then  acquiring  a  distinct 
globular  form,  and  remaining  attached  by  a  little  stalk;  and 
finally,  being  liberated  by  the  separation  of  this  pedicle.  They 
then  make  their  way  outwards,  by  passing  into  the  stomach 
through  its  lower  aperture ;  and  finally  escape  by  the  mouth. 
Like  the  gemmules  of  other  Polypes,  they  consist  in  this  state 
of  a  membranous  bag  including  fiuid ;  and  they  are  covered  with 
cilia,  by  the  action  of  which  they  move  freely  through  the  water 
for  some  time  before  fixing  themselves,  though  not  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  the  ova  of  some  other  Polypes.  They  are  usually 
coloured  with  great  vividness ;  and,  during  their  motions,  they 
often  contract  themselves  and  alter  their  form. 

1152.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  general  habits  of  these 
Polypes ;  but  they  probably  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the 
groups  already  described.     We  may  pass  on,  therefore,  to  con- 
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sider^ihe  chief  subdiTisions  of  this  Order,  which  inclades  many 
very  interesting  and  well-known  forms.  These  subdivisions  are 
principallj  foanded  upon  the  nature  of  the  pc^jpidom ;  and  it  is 
«  desirable,  before  proceeding  to  describe  them,  that  the  relation 
of  the  parts  of  which  the  animals  are  composed  should  be  dearij 
understood.  Delicate  as  is  the  membrane  of  the  Polypes  them- 
selves, it  may  be  distinguished,  like  that  of  the  SertulariaDS 
(§  1 177),  into  two  layers. — Of  these,  the  outer  one  is  continaous 
with  the  general  envelope  of  the  whole  mass ;  whilst  the  inner 
one  lines  the  canals  which  ramify  through  it  But  instead  of 
these  two  membranes  being  in  contact,  as  are  the  homy  sheath 
and  the  lining  of  the  tubes  in  the  Sertularians,  a  thick  mass 
of  flesh  is  interposed  betrysen  them  ;  and  it  is  usually  in  this 
flesh,  and  not  in  either  of  Ihe  membranes,  that  the  hard  depoat 
takes  place,  which  gives  firmness  and  support  to  the  general 
structure. 

1153.  The  family  we  shall  first  consider,  includes  those 
species  which,  have  a  ipongy  polypidom,— of  which  the  Mc^ 
nium  is  a  characteristic  example.     Here  the  general  form  and 

aspect  doeely  re- 
semble those  of  the 
Sponges  ;  but,  in  the 
living  state,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the 
projecting  orifices  are 
tenanted  by  Polypes; 
and,  even  in  the  dir 
skeleton,  it  may  ge- 
nerally bo  observed 
that  the  openings  of 
the  large  canals  are 
not  simple,  like  those  of 
the  vents  of  Sponges, 
but  present  some  in- 
dications of  the  radiating  partitions  already  mentioned.  Between 
the  large  canals,  into  which  the  Polype-stomachs  open,  there  is 
a  net-work  of  minuto  tubuUir  ramifications,  which  connect  them 
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▼617  intimatelj.  In  the  interstices  of  these  ramifications,  which 
are  occupied  by  the  gelatinous  flesh  of  the  animal,  tpiada  of  cal- 
careous matter  are  deposited  either  in  a  circular  or  granular 
form ;  these,  as  in  Sponges,  give  a  general  support  to  the  whole 
mass,  though  not  consolidated  in  anj  one  point.  The  general 
vitality  of  the  poljpidom,  however,  would  seem  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  Sponge.  If  a  single  Polype  be  irritated,  it  with- 
draws itself  within  its  tube ;  and  the  edges  of  the  cell,  which 
were  at  first  prominent,  become  nearly  flat  Iftthe  irritation  be 
more  severe,  several  of  the  neighbouring  Polypes  also  withdraw 
themselves ;  and  if  it  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  a  collapse  and 
contraction  of  the  whole  polypidom  is  evident  The  analogy  is 
very  striking  between  this  phenomenon,  and  that  exhibited  by 
the  Sensitive  Plant,  in  which  the  efiects  of  the  irritation  are 
manifested  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  according  to  its  intensity 
(Veoet.  Physiol.  §  422).  If,  instead  of  the  Polypes  being 
irritated,  a  portion  of  the  general  surface  be  touched,  a  curious 
series  of  changes  will  take  place.  After  some  little  time  the 
part  touched  becomes  opaque »  more  dense,  and  depressed ;  and, 
if  the  stroke  be  severe,  this  contraction  will  extend  through  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  Polypes  also  will  shrink.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly evident  if  the  vessel  containing  the  animal  be  smartly 
struck ;  since  the  shock  will  then  be  simultaneously  felt  through 
the  whole  structure.  Even  the  complete  division  of  the  poly- 
pidom with  a  sharp  knife,  does  not  produce  so  evident  an  efiect 
as  a  slight  shock,  of  which  the  effect  is  thus  diffused.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  at  rest  and  undisturbed,  the  Polypes  protrude 
their  bodies,  unfold  their  beautifully-formed  tentacula,  and  take 
in  a  large  amount  of  water.  This  is  transmitted  through  the 
whole  interior  of  the  pol3rpidom  by  its  anastomosing  canals, 
and  the  mass  becomes  distended  to  twice  or  thrice  its  original 
size;  and  from  being  firm  and  opaque,  it  becomes  soft  and 
pellucid. 

1154.  The  general  integument  of  this  spongy  mass  has  a  firm 
leathery  texture,  and  sometimes  contains  a  distinct  calcareous 
deposit;  as  does  also  that  continuation  of  it,  which  forms  the 
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external  coating  of  the  Foljpes  themselves.  From  the  integu- 
ment the  buds  are  produced,  which  originate  in  the  spongy 
atracture  itself,  and  are,  in  fact,  prolongations  of  it.  These  are 
traversed  bj  canals,  that  branch  off  from  those  of  the  parent 
mass ;  and  resemble  pieces  of  Sponge  in  every  important  par- 
ticalar.  It  is  not  until  the  Foljpes  are  developed  at  the  ter- 
minations of  these  canals,  that  the  real  character  of  the  mass 
can  be  positivelj  stated.  This  is  another  example,  in  addition  to 
the  number  we^ave  already  seen,  of  the  proffressive  development 
of  the  higher  forms  of  organised  beings  ;  and  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  its  several  phases,  and  the  forms  which  remaiB 
permanent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  scale. 

1155.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  various  species  of 
Alcyonia  differ  as  much,  as  do  those  of  the  Sponges,  to  which  they 
bear  so  great  an  external  resemblance.  The  Alcyonium  digita- 
turn  creeps  along  the  surface  of  loose  stones  and  shells,  forming  % 
thin  fleshy  crust,  which  rises  up  in  irregular  lobes  or  projection.^ 
This  small  species  is  so  abundant  on  some  parts  of  our  own 
coasts,  that  scarcely  a  stone  or  she'll  can  be  dredged  up  from  deep 
water,  which  does  not  serve  as  a  support  to  one  or  more  specimen! 
of  it.  The  particular  form  it  presents,  varies  according  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  surface  on  which  it  grows.  Sometimes  it  spread 
out  into  finger-like  projections ;  and  hence  has  received  from  tk 
fishermen  the  name  of  Dead-marCs-hand.  Other  species  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  and  grow  like  Sponges,  hanging  down  froK 
the  upper  surface  of  submarine  hollows  in  the  face  of  overhang- 
ing cliffs.  Others  of  still  firmer  texture  stand  erect  beneath  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  shore.  Of  this  kind  one  of  the  mo^^ 
remarkable  species,  probably  the  largest  Alcyonium  at  pretest 
existing,  is  the  A,  pocvlunty  or  Neptune's  cup,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Stamford  RafiSies  upon  the  Coral  reefs  that  sur- 
round the  Island  of  Sumatra.  Many  specimens,  brought  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Singapore,  now  exist  in  the  Museums  oi 
this  country ;  and  among  these,  some  have  attiuned  the  dim^' 
sions  of  nearly  three  feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.     Their  affinity  with  the  Sponges  is  drawn  yet  closer, 
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by  the  siliceous  character  of  the  crystalline  deposits,  to  which 
they  owe  their  firmness  ;  and,  by  some  Naturalists,  this  species 
has  actually  been  referred  to  the  class  Porifera. 

1156.  In  one  family  of  this  Order,  the  polypidom  is  unat- 
tached. Of  this  group,  the  Pennatuia,  or  Sea-pen,  is  a  charac- 
teristic example.  It  consists -of  an  axis  which  is  stony  for  a 
considerable  part  of  its  length,  but  is  flexible  at  its  two  extrem- 
ities. This  is  clothed  with  a  flesh,  which  extends  along  the 
sides  into  pen-like  prolongations,  arranged  like  the  barbs  of  a 
feather  ;  and  one  edge  of  each  of  these  is  fringed  by  Polypes. 
The  skin  contains  a  large  amount  of  calcareous  spicula,  and  is 
often  deeply  coloured ;  being,  in  the  British  species  Fennatula 
phosphoreoy  purplish-red  along  the  stalk,  and  orange  at  its  ex- 
tremities. It  is  not  often  that  the  Pennatulse  rise  to  the  surface. 
They  are  usually  brought  up  by  fishing  lines  from  considerable 
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depths,  where  they  live  fixed  in  the  mud  by  the  lower  extremity, 
which  is  always  destitute  of  pinnules  and  Polypes.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  the  Sea-pens  floated  freely  in  the  water,  and 
that  they  were  even  capable  of  swimming  by  the  action  of  their 
fin-like  lateral  processes ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  notion 
was  erroneous,  and  that  they  are  really  rooted  in  the  mud  by  the 
basal  pi:olongation  of  their  stem.  Some  of  the  Pennatuke  are 
very  brilliantly  phosphorescent;  and  the  appearanee  of  the 
larger  species,  when  displaying  their  luminosity  in  the  dark 
ocean,  is  very  striking.  The  disengagement  of  light  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  constant ;  but,  as  in  all  other  instances  of 
phosphorescence,  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  animal. 
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When  it  is  irritated  or  alarmed,  %  vivid  emiflai<ni  takes  place;  but 
this  soon  dies  awaj.  When  frequentlj  stmck  bj  the  wa? es,  it 
is  possible  that  they  maj  ooatiniie  the  display  with  little  iater- 
ruption ;  but  observation  proves  that,  when  preserved  in  calm 
water,  they  do  not  volontarilj  disengage  light,  although  tbej 
readily  show  it  if  disturbed.     The  aeoempanying  figwe  repre- 
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sents  a  genas  of  Alcyonian  Polypes  nearly  allied  to  the  Penna- 
tula.  The  VtrgularitB  and  FavanaruBy  which  also  belong  to  this 
gproup,  are  of  an  exceedingly  elongated  and  slender  form,  some  c^' 
them  measuring  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  They  are  cos- 
monly  known  as  '*  Sea-rushes." 

1157.  The  next  group  of  Jjteroid  Polypes  includes  maoy 
well-known  species, — such  as  the  Red  Coral^  the  Crargonii  (^ 
Sea-fan,  the  Ani^atkes  or  Black  Coral.  In  all  of  them  tk 
structure  of  the  Polypes  is  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  differences 
of  the  polypidom  chiefly  relate  to  the  portion,  in  which  tk 
solidification  of  the  structure  has  taken  place  to  the  greats 
extent.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  the  true  Alcyonia^  tbi 
calcareous  or  silicious  spicula  are  deposited,  as  in  the  Sponges 
through  the  whole  mass ;  and  that  with  the  exception  of  th^ 
fibrous  bands  which  interlace  between  the  canals,  no  one  porti<^ 
is  harder  than  another.  Now  in  the  group  at  present  undei 
consideration,  a  solidification  takes  place  in  the  centre  or  axii 
of  the  poljrpidom,  and  often  in  the  integument  also.  Almost  aS 
the  species  included  in  it  have  an  arborescent  form ;  and  so  mocl 
does  the  flexible  azb  of  many  kinds  resemble  the  stem  of  a  planti 
that,  even  so  late  as  the  year  182o,  the  celebrated  Blumenbarli 
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write»-^^'  The  stems  sppear  to  be  reedfy  v^geiaUes  (the  woody 
nature  of  which  in  the  strong  main  stems  cannot  be  mistaken) 
merelj  incmsted  with  corals." 

1158.  Among  the  GarganuBy  or  Sea-Fans,  there  are  aome 
species  which  very  doselj  resemble  the  Aloy<»iia»  in  the  uniform 
distribution  of  the  firm  texture  through  their  whole  substance. 
In  others,  however,  a  firm  homy  skeleton  is  found,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Sea-fan ;  and|  in  the  living  state,  the 
fiesh  which  clothes  this  is  covered  by  a  dense  integument^  eon- 
taining  an  abundant  deposition  of  calcareous  particles.  If  the 
flesh  be  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  stem,  the  integument  remains 
as  a  friable  crusty  whidi  may  easily  be  peeled  or  rubbed  off, 
disdosing  the  homy  stem  within.  No  mark  of  the  habitation 
of  the  Polypes  is  ever  found  upon  the  internal  axis;  but  the 
remains  of  the  cells  may  oftoi  be  observed  in  the  integument, 
when  dried  over  it.  The  dry  form  in  which  the  skeleton  of  the 
Gorgonia  is  commonly  known,  does  not  give  a  correct  idea  of 
its  real  character;  since,  in  the  living  state^  there  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  isolation  between  the  hard  axis  and  the  solt 
living  flesh,  but  the  one  passes  gradually  into  the  other.  On 
cutting  across  the  stem,  it  is  observed  that  it  is  formed  by  eon- 
centric  layers,  like  those  of  a  dicotyledonous  tree ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  are  formed  by  the  successive  consolidation  of 
the  flesh  in  contact  with  its  surface.  Beyond  this  general 
analogy,  however,  no  resemblance  can  be  made  out ;  since  nothing 
like  the  intricate  arrangement  of  dissimilar  parts  in  a  woody 
stem,  can  be  found  in  these  simply-organised  but  beautifally- 
formed  structures.  Whilst  the  axis  of  the  Gorgmna  is  usuaUy 
brown  or  black,  its  crust  often  exhibits  colours  of  great  bril- 
liancy, especially  in  the  living  state ;  in  some  species  it  is  of  a 
deep  red,  in  others  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  in  others  of  a  crim- 
son hoe. 

1 159.  Thb  jrtracture  of  the  Antipathes  is  by  no  means  unlike 
that  of  the  Gkngonia.  The  axis  is  still  more  firm,  presenting 
when  dry  a  smooth  polished  surface,  which,  joined  to  its  dark 
colour,  has  caused  it  to  receive  the  designation  of  Black  CoraL 
The  calcareous  deposition  in  the  integument^  also^  is  still  more 
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abundant ;  so  that  the  crust,  when  dry,  is  sometimes  eyenihicker 
than  the  stem.  The  solidifying  matter  haying  thus  entirely  left 
the  flesh,  we  find  it  extremely  soft ; — so  soft,  indeed,  that  when 
brought  up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  this  substance  runs  off 
almost  entirely,  leaving  the  integument  adhering  to  the  axis.— 
In  the  Corallium  rubrum^  or  Red  Coral,  the  solidification  of  the 
axis  has  proceeded  still  further ;  for  it  contains  not  only  homj 
animal  matter,  but  a  large  quantity  of  calcareous  particles,  so 
closely  deposited  in  every  part,  as  to  give  great  solidity  to  the 
stem,  and  to  enable  it  to  receive  a  fine  polish  when  cut  into 
fragments.  This  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  is  prin- 
cipally obtained  from  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  brought  up 
from  considerable  depths.  No  vestige  of  polype-cells  can  be 
detected  upon  the  surface  of  the  axis.  These  are  confined  to 
the  flesh  and  its  integument,  which  are  both  very  soft;  the 
latter  does  not  contain 
enough  calcareous  mat- 
ter to  make  it  percepti- 
ble as  a  crust  when  dried 
upon  the  axis.  The 
density  of  the  Red  Coral 
renders  it  very  brittle ; 
and,  did  it  not  grow  in 
a  somewhat  stunted  form, 
it  would  be  liable  to  in- 
jury from  the  violent 
motion  of  the  water  in 
which  it  grows. — There 
is  a  very  interesting 
species  of  this  group, 
which  connects  in  a  re- 
markable manner  the 
stony  Corallium  with 
the  homy  AnHpathes. 
This  is  the  Isis  Hippu- 
m,  in  which  the  stem 
is  composed  of  both  these  substances  alternately,  so  as  to  jjive  it 
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a  jointed  appearance.  It  is  formed  by  the  deposition  of  calca- 
reous matter  at  intervals  along  the  homj  stem ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner it  is  endowed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility.  If 
the  axis  be  sabmitted  to  the  action  of  an  add,  the  calcareous 
deposit  is  removed  ;  and  its  structore  appears  nniform  throngh- 
ont.  Althongh  its  aspect  is  jamted^  therefore,  no  real  articula- 
tions exist ;  the  flexible  substance,  of  which  the  intervals  are 
alone  composed,  being  really  continued  through  the  whole. 

1160.  The  last  group  of  the  Astgroid  Polypes  differs  from 
those  we  have  hitherto  considered,  in  several  important  respects. 
In  ihe  Tubiporid€B,  each  Polype  is  inclosed  in  a  distinct  cylin* 
drical  tube,  which  is  formed  by  a  continulltion  of  its  external 
membrane ;  and  there  is  no  communication  among  the  individual 
members,  nor  anything  like  the  gelatinous  flesh  or  central  axis  of 
other  Alcyonians.  In  some  genera  the  tube  is  mei^branous,  or 
somewhat  homy;  but  in  the  Tubipora^  the  genus  from  which 
the  Order  takes  its  name,  it  is  of  firm  calcareous  structure.  Of 
this  genus  only  one  species,  the  Tub^ixfra  musicOy  inhabiting  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  known.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  regular 
arrangement  of  its  cylindrical  tubes  by  each  other's  side ;  whence 
it  is  commonly  termed  ''  Organ-pipe  Coral"  These  tubes  are 
of  a  dark  and  rich  crimson  ;  whilst  the  Polypes  themselves  have 
a  bright  green  colour  when  alive  ;  so  that  the  contrast  is  very 
striking.  The  Polypes  resemble  those  already  described,  in  iJl 
the  leading  particulars ;  except  that  the  living  membrane,  which 
lines  their  interior,  does  not  seem  to  extend  far  down  the  calca- 
reous tube ;  and  the  ova  are  developed,  not  from  its  folds,  but 
from  filaments  prolonged  from  the  base  of  the  stomach,  which 
hang  down  into  the  cavity.  The  calcareous  tube  is  formed  by 
the  solidification  of  the  membrane,  which  envelopes  the  Polype ; 
and  this  is  reflected  in  a  funnel-shape,  so  as  to  close  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  within  which  the  Polype  can  be  entirely  withdrawn. 
The  tube  is  gradually  prolonged  by  the  deposition  of  stony  mat- 
ter in  this  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  its  upper  edge ; 
and  the  Polype  always  maintains  its  position  at  its  extremity. 
*  At  intervals,  however,  a  sort  of  collar  is  formed  around  each 
tube  ;  and  as  a  number  of  Polypes  usually  grow  in  close  proxi- 
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milj  with  eaeh  other,  ind  form  this  collar  mt  aboot  ths  tune 
tinny  an  almott  oontiiraoiu  horisontal  partitloii  or  floor  is  thus 
oonstmoled,  which  gives  great  additional  stoength  to  then 
delieate  poljpidoms.  This  ooUar  is  produced  in  the  foUowing 
Buumer.  The  membranoas  continuation  of  the  tnhe»  instead  of 
growing  straight  upwards,  makes  a  turn  outwards^  as  if  it  were 
flattened  down  all  round.  A  doable  fold  is  thus  occasioBed,  in 
which  cakareotts  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  collar  is  thus  com- 
pleted. FVom  this  point  t^  membrane  is  prolonged  in  a  straight 
direction  as  before,  until  the  new  impulse  arises,  which  caases 
another  fldor  to  be  coostructed ;  and  thus  a  succession  of  tiaria 
is  buih  up. — The  OTa,  when  they  issue  from  the  pMeot,  have 
little  or  nothing  of  their  perfect  form.  Thej  seem  to  faU  upon 
a  neighbouring  portion  of  the  floor,  and  there  to  b^gtn  the  de- 
Telopment  of  a  tube,  which  grows  up  am<mg  the  older  ones.  Thai 
it  happens  tha^  between  every  two  floors,  there  are  more  tnbei 
Uuin  in  the  division  below ;  and  the  whole  mass  asnnmes  some* 
what  of  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid. 

1161.  The  most  extended  survey  we  can  take  of  the  open* 
Uons  of  the  Polypifera  upon  the  surfiioe  of  the  globe  at  tke 
presmit  time^  will  give  us  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  tbe 
important  part  which  they  performed,  in  the  remoter  epochs  of 
the  history  of  the  earth.  Our  wonder  is  excited  when  we  hear 
of  a  continuous  reef  of  coral  more  than  a  thousand  miles  io 
lefifftk;  yet  what  is  this  to  the  formation  of  limestone  strstt^ 
oovering  gyperficidl  areas^  not  only  of  thousands,  but  of  tens  of 
thousands,  of  square  miles,  to  a  thickness^  in  many  instances,  of 
8000  feet  ?  Tet  the  Geologist  of  the  present  day  has  litde  hesi- 
tation in  regarding  these  formations,  as  having  taken  their  origis 
from  the  labours  of  these  apparently  insignificant  and  simply* 
organised  beings.  As  at  the  present  time^  the  greater  pn^»ortios 
of  these  structures  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  the  i> 
meU^arm  corals  (§  1069) ;  but  the  remains  of  Alcyonian  Foljpei 
are  by  no  means  unirequent  in  the  limestone  rocks^  and  tn 
especially  abundant  in  particular  strata. 

1162.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  Coral  stn^ 
tures  of  comparatively  recent  origin  have  undergone  a  metaaKT' 
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phosisi  whidi  cuiaeft  them  to  lose,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  their 
origiBal  aspect.  Large  masses,  when  long  exposed  to  the  air^ 
become  changed  into  a  solid,  often  somewhat  crystalline^  rock  ; 
in  which  the  traces  of  organic  stmctare  are  verj  indistinct,  and 
with  which  the  Mountain  or  Secondary  Limestone  doeelj  cor- 
responds. T\ufi  is  observed  in  the  Bermudas, — a  group  of 
islands,  which  seems  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  formed  bj 
Coral  Polypes  of  the  same  species  with  those  now  existing  in  the 
seas  around. — Moreover,  the  Coral  Sand,  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  waves  upon  the  living  structure,  often  becomes  consoli- 
dated into  a  hard  stone  by  the  filtering  of  water  through  it ; 
a  small  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  being  probably  dissolved 
at  the  surface  (where  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  increases  the 
solvent  power  of  the  water),  and  set  free  again  below,  so  as  to 
glue  together  the  separate  particles.  It  is  in  such  a  mass  that 
the  human  skeleton  is  imbedded,  which  was  found  on  the  shore 
at  Guadaloupe,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  stone,  when  minutely  examined,  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  rounded  grains,  cemented,  as  it  wer^  together ;  and 
it  closely  resembles  the  rock  known  to  the  Geologist  as  OoUte, — 
Further,  where  shallow  water  exists  around  Coral  islands,  the 
bottom  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  mud,  which 
is  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  animal  matter  that  held  together 
the  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  stony  corals ;  and  these, 
being  thus  set  free  in  a  finely-divided  state^  fall  to  the  bottom  in 
a  form  which,  if  dry,  would  constitute  Chalk.  Thus  we  may 
trace  very  distinctly  the  mode  in  which  three  principal  kinds  of 
limestone  rocks  may  have  taken  their  origin  from  Coral 
formations. 

1163.  Now,  the  Mountain  or  CarhomferouM  Idmettone^ — a 
rock  very  abundant  in  Britain,  extending  over  large  areas 
beneath  the  coal-fields,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  tfaiekness  of  • 
neaiiy  3000  feet, — though  in  some  parts  evidently  composed  of 
accumulations  of  Shells,  Encrinite  stems,  he,,  exhibits  the  Coral 
structure  very  distinctly  in  many  situations ;  and  these  parts  are 
so  blended  with  the  neighbouring  rock,  as  to  make  it  appear 
probable  that  the  latter  also  was  once  in  the  state  of  coral,  but 
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was  gradaallj  changed  bj  the  process  just  described.  Further, 
the  collections  of  other  animal  remains  are  such,  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  on  the  margin  of  a  coral  reef  or  island  existing  &t 
that  epoch  ;  and  a  similar  process  of  fossilization  is  taking  place 
at  this  very  time,  on  the  shores  of  the  islands  now  being  bailt  op, 
— ^the  species  of  animals  imbedded  being,  however,  not  the  same. 
The  great  thickness  of  the  beds  of  this  rock  may  be  very  well  ac- 
counted for,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  depth  of  the  ooraUine  masses 
of  recent  formation  (§  1141).  The  Oolite  had  its  origin  in  the 
wearing-down  of  the  older  limestone  beds,  with  additional  matter 
derived  from  the  skeletons  of  the  races  of  animals  which  existed 
during  the  period  of  its  formation.  And  there  can  be  little  donbl 
that  the  CAatt-formation  owes  a  considerable  part  of  its  substance 
to  the  same  sources ;  though  part  was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  shells,  and  a  large  proportion  in  some  dtuations 
from  the  remains  of  animals  of  extreme  minuteness,  presently  to 
be  described  (§  1222).— There  are  observed,  in  rocks  of  mere 
recent  formation,  appearances  which  still  more  cleariy  indicate 
that  they  too  weoe  originally  formed  by  Coral-polypes.  These 
are  often  found  within  narrow  limits,  as  if  they  had  been  ree& 
or  islands  of  small  size.  Thus  we  find  a  stone,  called  Cord- 
rag,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  very  distinct  Coral-beds  in  the  Cros 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  It  is  interesting  to  remark, 
that  the  remains  of  Coral,  which  are  found  in  the  older  lime- 
stones, all  correspond  with  those  at  present  abounding  near  the 
equator,  and  exhibit  the  LamelUform  structure  (§  1135)  ;  whilst 
they  are  gradually  replaced,  in  tiie  newer  strata,  by  species  more 
allied  to  those  at  present  existing  in  temperate  climates.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  facts  which  tend  to  prove  that  this  part  of  the 
earth  had  at  some  former  period  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
at  present 


CHAFTER  XXV. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OP  HYDROZOA. 

1164.  Of  the  class  of  Hjdrozoa  of  modern  writers,  which 
includes  the  Hjdroid  Polypes  and  the  Acalephs  of  Cavier,  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  give  a  general  character,  as  the  animals  he- 
longing  to  it,  however  closely  they  may  he  related  physiolc^- 
cally,  present  a  wonderful  variety  of  external  form.  They  are 
all,  however,  of  a  gelatinous  texture,  and  usually  of  very  simple 
organisation  ;  the  stomach  is  always  hollowed  out,  as  it  were,  in 
the  substance  of  the  body  ;  the  vascular  system,  when  present, 
is  of  a  very  simple  nature ;  and  no  trace  of  a  nervous  system  can 
be  discovered  in  them.  Like  the  Polypes,  they  capture  their 
prey  by  the  agency  of  tentacles ;  and  their  integuments  are  fur- 
nished with  a  multitude  of  filiferous  capsules,  the  stinging  power 
of  which  in  many  cases  is  very  great. 

1165.  The  different  forms  presented  by  these  animals  having 
been  already  referred  to  (§  1089),  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Orders  into  which  they  may  be  divided,  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed  that  the  complex  chain  of  relation- 
ship, which  in  this  class  often  binds  the  most  dissimilar  creatures 
to  each  other,  renders  this  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Thus 
many  of  the  Polypoid  forms  give  origin  to  free  swimming  oviparous 
Medusas  by  a  process  of  gemmation,  so  that  these  might  almost 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  reproductive  organs  thrown  off  from 
the  parent  polype  in  order  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  the  species  ; 
but  they  display  an  organisation  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
Poljrpes  from  which  they  are  produced,  that  we  can  hardly  help 
regarding  the  latter  as  larval  forms ;  and  besides,  some  of  the 
Medus»  are  capable  of  producing  their  like,  not  only  by  gem- 
mation, but  even  by  oviparous  reproduction.  To  render  this 
part  of  our  subject  intelligible^  therefore,  it  will  perhaps  be  ad 
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▼iaabla  to  treat  the  Hjdroid  Polypes  and  Medune  provubnallj/ 
as  formiDg  distinct  Orders  ;  the  number  of  snch  groups  included 
in  the  class  will  then  be  four,  namely — 

1.  Htdboida,  or  the  Hydrdd  Pofypes^  including  all  the  tt- 
tached  polypiform  species,  whether  simple  or  compound. 

IL  DiscoPHORA,  MeduuB  or  JeUy-fish^  in  which  the  body  con- 
sists of  a  convex  disc  or  umbiella,  from  the  centre  of  the  lower 
surface  of  which  depends  a  peduncle  containing  fhe  stomach, 
and  terminated  by  the  month. 

IIL  SiPHOHOPHORA,  which  appesr  to  consist  of  fxee-swim- 
ming  colonies  of  Polypes,  analogous  to  the  simple  Hydroida. 

lY.  Gtenophora,  simple  animals,  the  motions  of  wfaieh 
through  the  prater  are  effected  by  the  agency  of  bands  of  dlii 
which  run  along  tibeir  snrftce. 


Order  I.— HYDROIDA. 

1 166.  Theffyd^«,thB  creature  to  which  the  name  of  Polypewss 
first  applied  in  modem  times,  is  a 
minute  animal,  common  in  stag- 
nant pools  of  water,  where  num* 
bers  are  often  found  clustering 
upon  aquatic  plants,  or  other  float- 
ing bodies.  These  curious  little 
creatures  possess  an  organisation 
which  appears  very  simple,  and  so 
it  has  long  been  considered ;  but 
recent  improvements  in  the  power 
of  the  microscope  have  enabled  its 
structure  to  be  more  fully  analysed, 
and  have  revealed  (in  this  as  in 
every  other  instance)  details  that 
were  previously  unsuspected.  The 
Hs^ra  vMdis,  or  Qi«en  Polype,  '"—»»- 

and  the  Hydra  ftuea^  or  Brown  Polype,  are  the  two  beet  knows 
species ;  and  to  these  our  description  will  chiefly  apply.    The 
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bodj  ^the  Hjdrs  consists  of  a  simple  bag,  or  sac,  oonstttotiiig 
the  stomach  of  the  animal,  and  capable  of  varying  its  fonn  and 
dimensions  to  a  very  remarkable  extent  In  the  largest  species 
it  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  an  inch,  when  stretched  ont  in 
a  cylindrical  form ;  whilst  it  will  appear,  in  its  contracted  state, 
as  a  small  globe  of  scarody  perceptible  dimensions.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  digestive  sac  is  an  opening,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mouth  of  the  animal ;  and  ronnd  this  are  arr^ged 
a  certain  number  of  tetUacuiay  or  long  flexible  arms,  which  diverge 
from  each  other  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheeL  If  we  look  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hydra  from  above,  therefore,  we  shall  at  once 
perceive  the  clttm  of  this  animal  to  a  place  among  the  Radiated 
Sab-Kingdom.  The  arms  vary  in  nomber ;  being  usually  from  six 
to  ten.  They  vary  also  in  dimensions ;  not  exceeding  in  the  for- 
mer species  the  length  of  the  body ;  whilst  in  the  latter  they  often 
extend  themselves  to  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  inches,  still  being 
able  to  contract  themselves  down  to  minute  tubercles  or  knobs 
projecting  around  the  mouth.  The  animal,  in  its  general  aqiect, 
is  thus  seen  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Cuttle-fish ;  *  and  in 
the  peculiar  organisation  of  its  arms  for  the  seizure  of  prey,  this 
resemblance,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  extremely  remarkable. 
In  fact,  this  little  Polype  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
sketchei  or  fart-ihadowings  of  higher  forms,  which  we  occasion- 
ally meet  with  in  the  lowest  groups. 

1167.  The  arms  are  destitute  of  cilia ;  and  this  is  an  in^MMi- 
ant  character,  by  which  all  the  Polypes  of  the  Hydra-form  kind 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  Pdyzoa  (§  1070).  Tb^ 
are  thickly  set,  however,  with  minute  bristles ;  besides  which, 
a  number  of  little  wart-like  processes  may  be  observed,  from 
whose  summit  sharp  and  firm  spines  are  occasionaUy  protruded, 
by  which  a  very  firm  hold  is  taken  of  whatever  substance  is 
embraced  by  the  animaL  The  mechanism  by  which  these  are 
pushed  out  of  their  sheath  is  very  curious.  Each  spine  is 
mounted  upon  the  summit  of  a  small  vesicle,  which  is  capable 

*  It  was  this  reiemblanoe  which  caused  Reaumur  to  give  to  the  Hydra  the 
name  of  Polypi ;  the  Polypi  of  the  ancients  being  the  animala  now  indnded  ia 
the  genna  OeUtfm  amoBgit  tba  Cephakpodn. 
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of  expanding  and  contracting  within  an  envelope,  that  em})raeea 
the  whole  apparatus.  When  at  rest,  this  yeside  lies  at  the 
hottom  of  the  including  sac,  and  the  spine  is  drawn  entirel7 
within  the  latter ;  hut,  when  the  animal  lays  hold  of  anj  object 
with  one  or  more  of  its  arms,  the  vesicle  is  distended  by  some 
unseen  means,  and  protrudes  the  spine  which  is  seated  upon  it. 

1168.  When  in  search  of  prej,  the  Hydra  perlnits  its  arms  to 
float  loosely  through  the  water.  It  is  rather  curious  that  so 
inactive  a  creature  as  this  should  principally  depend  for  its  food 
on  the  minute  Crustacea  and  aquatic  Worms,  whose  rapid  move- 
ments would  seem  to  place  them  beyond  its  reach.  By  lying  in 
wait,  liowever,  with  its  arms  thus  disposed,  the  Polype  soon 
succeeds  in  obtaining  its  supply  ;  for  if,  in  their  active  course, 
any  of  these  animals  should  but  touch  one  of  the  tentacula,  its 
doom  is  sealed ; — it  is  immediately  seissed  by  it ;— other  arms  are 
soon  coiled  round  it ;— and  the  unfortunate  victim  is  speedily 
conveyed  to  the  mouth.  It  has  been  noticed  that,  if  held  for  a 
little  time  in  the  arms  without  being  swallowed,  soft-bodied 
animals  (such  as  worms)  always  die,  even  when  released  alive ; 
whence  it  has  been  inferred,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the 
spines  are  the  means  of  conveying  into  the  prey  some  poisonous 
secretion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poison-fang  of  the  Serpent, 
or  the  sting  of  the  Bee.  Upon  minute  Crustacea  and  other  hard- 
shelled  animals,  however,  this  secretion  appears  to  have  no  power. 
Such  animals  are  often  swallowed  alive,  and  their  movements 
within  the  stomach  may  often  be  perceived  for  some  little  time  ; 
but,  their  life  being  at  last  destroyed,  the  process  of  digestion 
goes  on  very  rapidly.  The  tmnsparency  of  the  membrane 
which  composes  the  stomach,  at  first  permits  the  outline  of  the 
animal  to  be  clearly  seen.  The  film  over  it  gradually  becomes 
turbid,  however,  and  the  outline  of  the  animal  indistinct ;  until, 
at  last,  its  form  is  wholly  lost.  The  soft  parts  are  completely 
dissolved;  and  the  harder  indigestible  portions  are  rejected 
through  the  mouth.  It  would  seem  that  Animal  matter  is  more 
readily  dissolved  than  particles  of  Vegetable  structure. 

1169.  It  not  un  frequently  happens  that,  in  the  process  o 
swallowing,  the  Hydra  draws  in  its  own  arms,  which  are  coiie  • 
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roand  its  prey.  The  digestive  process  never  seems  to  affect 
them,  however,  in  the  slightest  degree ;  even  though  they  remain 
thus  inclosed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  solution  of  the 
food.  Trembley,  the  first  discoverer  of  these  Hydrtb,  to  whose 
accurate  description  of  their  habits  scarcely  anything  has  been 
added  by  subsequent  observations,  once  witnessed  a  very  curious 
circumstance.  "Two  Polypes  had  seized  upon  the  same  animal ; 
both  had  partially  succeeded  in  swallowing  it ;  when  the  largest 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  swallowing  its  opponent,  as  well  as 
the  subject  of  contention.  Trembley  naturally  regarded  so 
tragical  a.  termination  of  the  affray  as  the  end  of  the  swallowed 
Polype's  existence ;  but  he  was  mistaken ;  for,  after  the  devourer 
and  his  captive  had  digested  the  prey  between  them,  the  latter 
was  regurgitated  safe  and  sound,  and  apparently  no  worse  for  the 
imprisonment."  It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  the  Hydra  is 
gorged  with  food,  its  ten  taenia  may  be  touched  with  impunity 
by  the  animals,  whose  contact  would  at  other  times  arouse  it 
into  active  movement.  Hiis  scarcely  proves,  however,  an  exer- 
cise of  the  willj  to  which  some  have  referred  it.  We  may  easily 
understand  that  the  distention  of  the  whole  of  the  tissues  with 
fiuid  may  be  unfavourable  to  their  contractility ;  and  we  have  a 
parallel  case  in  the  Human  being,  for  every  one  can  perceive  the 
difference  in  the  facility  of  swallowing,  at  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  a  full  meal.  It  will  scarcely  be  asserted  that  this 
variation  is  an  effect  of  the  will ;  in  fact,  it  is  often  opposed  to 
it)  being  one  of  those  beautiful  adaptations,  by  which  the  welfare 
of  the  economy  is  provided  for,  but  which  the  indulgence  of  the 
sensual  appetites  opposes. 

1170.  Amongst  the  many  curious  experiments  performed  on 
these  animals  by  Trembley,  was  the  following : — By  means  of  a 
fine  wire,  he  actually  succeeded  in  turning  the  Hydra  inside-out, 
as  we  might  the  finger  of  a  glove ;  and  this  violent  disturbance 
did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  for  all 
its  functions  soon  went  on  as  before.  What  was  previously  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  now  becomes  the  external  in- 
tegument, and  from  it  the  buds  are  produced,  which  will  be  pre- 
sently described  ;  whilst  the  tegumentary  membrane  seems  to  be 
capable  of  speedily  doing  all  that  is  necessary,  towards  the  di- 
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gestion  of  the  food.  Tho  remarkabte  power  with  which  theee 
Polypes  are  endowed  of  adapting  themaelTes  to  circnmstaneesy 
seems  to  be  giyen  to  them  as  a  oompensation  for  their  bw  degree 
of  orgamsation.  While  the  want  of  eiUa  on  their  tentacola  pre- 
rents  the  creation  of  currents  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  cml- 
staat  supplj  of  food  to  the  mouth,  and  thus  affords  less  choice  to 
the  animal,  the  body  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  a  prey  of  extremely  variable  siaee ;  and  the  di- 
gestive secretion  can  act  upon  almost  any  kind  of  organised  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  convert  it  into  alimentary  materials.  And, 
in  like  manner,  the  absence  of  any  special  means  of  aerating 
the  fluids  is  compensated  by  the  exposure  of  every  part  of  the 
tissue,  both  by  its  internal  and  external  sur&oe,  to  the  sur- 
rounding element 

1171.  The  reproduction  of  the  Hydra  usually  takes  plaoe  by 
means  of  buds  developed  from  its  external  surface.  At  first  these 
appear  as  alight  protuberances  from  the  body ;  they  gradually 
increase  in  size,  and  present  somewhat  of  the  form  of  the  parent ; 
an  aperture  is  then  seen  at  the  unattached  extremity,  and  tenta- 
cula  sprout  around  it.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  the 
interior  of  the  young  Polype  communicates  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  parent.  At  first  its  nutriment  is  supplied  entirely 
by  the  latter;  but  when  the  t,en taenia  are  developed,  it  catches 
prey  for  itself  with  mtkch  eagerness.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  see  the  young  one  and  its  parent  struggling  for  the  same 
worm,  and  gorging  opposite  ends  of  it  together.  There  is  still  a 
communication  between  the  stomachs  of  the  two,  as  appears  from 
the  distention  of  either  when  the  other  is  fed.  As  the  young 
Polype  advances  towards  maturity,  however,  this  aperture  con- 
tracts, and  is  at  last  obliterated.  The  stalk,  by  which  the  bud 
is  attached,  gradually  becomes  more  slender ;  and  at  last  it  is 
broken  by  any  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  either  animal,  and  the 
young  one  moves  away.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  has  begun 
to  produce  buds  firom  itself,  before  its  separation  from  its  parent; 
and  thus  three  generations  may  be  'seen  united  together.  During 
warm  weather,  this  multiplication  goes  on  with  great  rapidity, 
if  the  animals  are  well  supplied  with  food.  From  one  parent, 
six  or  seven  buds  have  been  seen  to  sprout  at  one  time ;   and 
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.  aereal  of  theBe  bearing  another  generation,  as  manj  as  eighteen 
have  been  obeerred  united  in  one  group.  Sometimes  the  wiiole 
proeesB  is  ooncladed  within  twenty-four  hours ;  so  that»  at  this 
rate  of  production,  abore  a  million  would  be  formed  in  a  moiUh 
firiom  a  single  Hydra. 

1 172.  It  is  not  only  in  this  manner,  however,  that  the  Hydra 
propagates  itself.  The  process  just  described  is  evidently  analo- 
gous to  the  extension  by  buds,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Plants.  But  there  is  another  mode  of  reproduction  in  the 
Vegetable  kingdom — that  by  seeds  or  spores ;  and  this,  also,  the 
Hydra  possesses,  in  common  with  all  the  higher  tribes  of  Animals. 
Towards  autumn,  some  little  gelatinous  globules  are  seen  to  be 
liberated  from  the  tissue  of  the  Polype.  These  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  remain  undeveloped  until  spring ;  when  they 
produce  a  new  generation  of  Hydra. 

1178.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  HydtOj  is  its  capability  of  reproducing  the  whole  stnfctuze 
from  separate  portions  of  it.  Not  only  will  the  body  send  forth 
new  tentacula,  to  replace  any  which  have  been  accidentally  lost 
or  artificially  removed,  but  the  arm  thus  separated  has  the  power 
of  developing  the  whole  body.  If  the  body  is  divided  trans- 
versely, each  segment  will  become  a  new  animal ;  the  upper  one 
closing  the  aperture  at  its  base,  and  the  lower  one  speedily 
developing  tentacula  around  the  newly^fAmed  mouth.  If  divided 
longitudinally,  each  half  will  form  a  separate  tube  in  an  hour,  by 
the  folding-4n  of  its  edges,  and  will  soon  begin  to  ply  its  ten- 
tacula. Even  if  divided  into  several  longitudinal  strips,  each 
becomes  a  new  tabe ;  not  as  before,  however,  by  the  folding  in 
of  its  edges,  but  by  the  formation  of  a  cavity  in  its  substance. 
If  cut  transversely  into  several  segments,  each  will  in  time 
become  a  perfect  animal,  so  that  thhrty  or  forty  Hydra  may  thus 
be  produced  by  the  section  of  one.  Further,  by  slitting  the 
tube  at  one  end  only,  two  heads  or  two  tails  may  be  formed— 
each  division  soon  becoming  perfect  in  itself.  These  may  be  again 
divided,  and  any  amount  of  multiplication  may  thus  be  efieoted^ 
thus  realising  in  Nature  ^e  Hydra  of  ancient  fiible.  The  animal 
does  not  appear  to  suffer  from  these    operationsi    for  it  is 
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observed  that,  as  if  excited  hj  the  injury,  young  Polypes  ^proat , 
more  abundantly  from  the  wounds  thus  made,  than  from  iin- 
scarred  parts.  But  even  this  is  not  all ;  for  two  Polypes  may 
ly  grafted  together  by  any  parts ;  and  not  only  two  of  the 
same  species,  but  a  green  and  a  brown  one  may  be  thus 
united. 

1 1 74.  The  Polype  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  special  organs 
of  sensation,  or  to  haye  any  kind  of  feeling  but  that  of  touch. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  how  far  the  greater  part  of  its  ac- 
tions necessarily  inyolve  true  smucUion  ;  that  is,  how  far  it  is  con- 
scious of  the  impressions  which  are  made  upon  it,  and  to  which 
its  organs  respond.  Many  of  its  movements  present  considerable 
analogy  with  those  of  Plants ;  especially  those  of  the  Dion^ea 
(Yeoet.  Physiol.  §  422).  The  HydrcB  generally  seek  the 
light ;  and,  if  a  number  of  them  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  they 
will  cluster  at  the  side  on  which  it  strikes.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose,  however,  that  they  are  conscious  of  its  presence  as 
lights  since  no  rudiments  of  yisual  organs  can  be  detected.  It 
would  rather  seem  that  it  exercises  an  influence  on  their  bodies, 
which  causes  them  to  seek  it,  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  Plants  direct  themselves  towards  it.  The  locomotive  powers 
of  the  HydrcB  are  more  exercised  for  this  purpose  than  for  the 
search  after  food.  When  seeking  their  prey,  they  generally  fix 
themselyes,  by  a  kind  ^f  sucker  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stomach, 
to  some  solid  body ;  and  their  food  is  obtained  by  the  tentacula 
alone.  When  they  desire  to  change  their  place  altogether,  they 
do  it  in  the  manner  of  the  geometrical  Caterpillars  (§  768),  and 
of  some  Leeches.  If  the  foot  or  sucker  be  attached,  the  body  is 
bent  until  the  head  touches  the  surface,  along  which  it  intends 
to  move.  It  then  adheres  by  the  mouth,  or  by  one  or  two  of 
the  tentacula ;  and,  detaching  the  foot,  draws  it  up  into  dose 
proximity  with  the  head.  The  foot  then  takes  a  fresh  attach* 
ment ;  and  the  head  is  projected  forwards,  fixes  itself,  and  is 
followed  by  the  foot  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  This  mode 
of  progression  is,  from  the  minute  size  of  the  animal,  necessarily 
slow.  A  march  of  two  inches  occupies  seyeral  hours  for  its  per- 
formance ;  and  seven  or  eight  inches  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
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good  day's  journey  even  in  summer.  But  sometimes  a  more 
expeditious  mode  of  travelling  is  adopted.  The  head  being 
brought  down  and  fixed  as  before,  the  foot  is  made  to  describe  a 
semicircle  over  it,  and  takes  its  new  attachment  at  an  equal* 
distance  on  the  other  side ;  the  foot  being  then  fixed,  a  similar 
movement  is  performed  by  the  head  ;  and  thus  the  animal  ad- 
vances by  a  succession  of  summersets. 

1176.  By  these  and  similar  means,  the  HydrtB  are  enabled 
to  move  along  solid  surfaces,  such  as  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the 
Tessel  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  the  leaves  or  stems  of 
aquatic  plants.  There  is  another  very  curious  position,  tb  which 
it  frequently  has  recourse.  By  projecting  the  flat  surface  of  the 
foot  above  the  water  for  a  short  time,  it  soon  becomes  dry,  and 
in  this  state  serves,  by  its  repulsive  action  on  the  water  around, 
as  a  kind  of  float,  from  which  the  animal  suspends  itself.  In 
this  state  it  can  move  itself,  by  means  of  its  tentacula,  with 
great  facility ;  and  it  is  also  acted  on  by  the  wind,  so  that  it 
can  travel  a  considerable  distance  without  effort.  If,  whilst 
thus  floating,  a  drop  of  water  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  foot  so 
as  to  wet  it,  the  hydrostatic  power  of  the  organ  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  animal  will  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom. 

1176.  The  group  of  the  Hydr<nd  or  Hydra-farm  Polypes 
includes,  with  the  simple  genus  just  described,  and  a  few  other 
rimple  but  stationary  forms,  all  those  compound  structures,  in 
which  a  number  of  Polypes  similar  to  it  are  associated  together. 
In  all  these,  the  polypidom,  or  solid  frame* work  which  gives 
support  to  the  softer  portions  of  ihe  structure,  is  external  to  the 
living  animal  matter,  and  incloses  it  as  in  a  tube.  It  is  of  a 
texture  varying  from  that  of  membrane  to  that  of  horn  ;  it 
never  contains  stony  matter  to  any  amount;  and  it  is  always 
flexible.  This  homy  sheath  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  living  animal  membrjM^,  which  originally  acts  as  the 
envelope  of  the  soft  and  aknost  fluid  texture  within  ;  and  it  is 
continuous  with  the  external  layer  of  that  which  forms  the 
Polypeo  themselves.  This  horny  tube  is  enlarged  at  certain 
points  into  sheaths  or  cells  fur  the  protection  of  the  Polypes; 
within  these  the  individuals  can  retract  themselves,  although. 

VOL.  n.  0  0 
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when  in  search  of  prej,  thej  extend  beyond  it  Each  single 
Polype  resembles  a  Hydra  in  every  important  respect  but  this  ; 
—the  stomach,  instead  of  being  closed  at  the  bottom,  commani- 
cates  freely  with  the  interior  of  the  stem  and  branches;  and 
the  membrane  lining  its  sac  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
of  that  which  surrounds  their  cavity*  The  pulp  contained  in 
the  hollow  stem,  rather  than  the  Polype  itself,  appears  to  be  the 
essential  part  of  the  animal ;  for  the  latter  is  not  only  formed 
subsequently  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  but  frequently  dies^  and 
is  reproduced  by  it 

1177.  Of  all  Zoophytic  productions,  the  structures  formed  by 

the  SertuiaritB  and  their  allies 
are  the  most  graceful  in  their 
appearance,  and  delicate  in 
their  conformation.  Thej 
are  very  abundant  on  our 
own  shores,  seeming  to  pre- 
fer temperate  to  tropical  cli- 
mates; and  they  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  what 
are  commonly,  but  incor* 
rectly,  denominated  Coral' 
Unes,^  They  have  generally 
a  plant-like  aspect ;  conabt- 
ing  of  a  stem,  attached  at 
its  base  (where  it  sometimes 
diverges  into  root-like  pro- 
longations) to  some  larger 
mass,  and  sending  off  its 
branches  above  with  extreme 
and  most  beautiful  r^u- 
larity.  The  cells  are  ar- 
ranged upon  the  sides  of 
these,  like  the  minute  leaflets 
of  Mosses ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  by  the  older 

*  The  real  ConUiiiet  are  a  much  amaUcr  group,  probably  of  Vegetable  charae- 
tor.  In  general  aapeot,  their  Items  hare  lomereMmblailoe  to  thote  of  the  Sertn- 
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f      Naturalists,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Polypes, 

^      these  productions  were  regarded  as  of  a  yegetable  nature,  and* 

*      were  termed  Sea^Mosses.  The  resemblance  is  still  more  striking 

I      when  the  mode  of  propagation  in  the  two  groups  is  compared. 

'  1178.   Although  the  reproductive  gemihules   are  in  some 

I      instances  produced  from   the  Polypes  themselves,  as  in  the 

^      Hydra,  a  more  special  apparatus  is  usually  evolved  for  the  pur- 

<      pose.   At  certain  periods,  there  are  formed  from  particular  spots 

>      upon  the  stem  of  the  Sertularia  and  its  allies,  expansions  of 

its  homy  structure,  somewhat  resembling  those  which  encase 

i      the  Polypes,  but  usually  larger.     These  ovarial  vesieleSy  which 

^      so  much  resemble  the  urns  of  Mosses  (Yeobt.  Phtsiol.  §  429), 

'       are  like  them  provided  with  a  lid,  which  falls  off  when  the  con- 

(      tained  gemmules  are  mature,  so  as  to  permit  their  escape  ;  and 

I       after  their  purpose  is  thus  completed,  the  vesir'les  fUl  off,  like 

the  seed-capsules  of  all  plants.     The  gemmules  are  usually 

clustered  around  a  central  column  (analogous  to  the  columella  of 

Mosses) ;  and  when  mature  they  swim  forth  by  the  action  of 

the  cilia  with  which  they  are  provided,  being  detached  from  the 

central  column  at  the  same  period  that  the  lid  of  the  vesicle  falls 

off.     The  gemmules  move  to  and  fro  by  the  vibration  of  their 

cilia,  during  a  period  which  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or 

three  days.     When  they  have  falleil  upon  a  ske  fit  for  their 

development,  they  attach  themselves  to  it  by  a  root-like  fibre, 

and  then  begin  the  formation  of  th&  polypidom.     The  real 

nature  of  this  gemmule  has  been  elsewhere  explained  (Anim. 

Phtsiol.  §  746).    In  some  instances  the  embryo  before  quitting 

the  ovarial  vesicles  acquires  exactly  the  form  of  an  exceedingly 

minute  Medusa, 

1179.  Besides  the  Hydrie  and  Sertularise  there  is  a  third  type 
of  Hydroid  Polypes,  the  Tubularim,  In  these,  which,  like  the 
Sertularian  Polypes,  are  for  the  most  part  compound  animals,  the 
polypidom  is  usually  of  a  soft  and  membranous  texture,  some- 
times quite  rudimemary  or  altogether  wanting ;  and  the  Polypes 

larian  Folyi>es ;  and  hence  they  are  anodated  together  in  the  mindi  of  those 
ignorant  of  this  department  of  Natural  History.  The  real  Coralline!  may  be 
diatingniihed  by  the  absence  of  any  trace  ofcettt  upon  their  niriaoe. 
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thanaelves  are  idwajB  more  or  less  claTate  at  the  extremit j,  and 
'•are  capable  of  being  completelj  retracted  within  their  poljpidom 
even  when  this  is  present.    It  is  from  Polypes  of  this  group,  and 
from  some  marine  forms  resembling  the  fresh-water  Hjdra,  that 
true  Medusae  are  produced  by  gemmation ;  and  we  shall  see 
hereafter  that  there  are  important  differences  in  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  polype-nurse  from  which  they  ori- 
ginate.    The  true   TubularuBj  howeyer,  display  some  curious 
phenomena  in  their  mode  of  reproduction.    Besides  the  repro- 
duction by  gemmation,  which  is  common  to  them  and  all  other 
compound  Polypes,  they  have  the  power  of  producing  a  number 
of  ovigerous  vesicles  at  certain  seasons,  in  the  form  of  small 
clusters  of  bulbs  attached  to  the  clavate  head  at  the  bases  of  the 
tentacles.    In  each  of  these  a  vitelline  vesicle  makes  its  appear- 
ance, but  the  further  progress  of  this  presents  a  wonderful 
variety.  Sometimes  it  is  developed  into  a  single  embryo  fhmished 
with  tentacles,  upon  which,  according  to  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell,  it  i 
able  to  crawl  about  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  until  it  meet& 
with  a  suitable  spot  for  its  permanent  abode ;  when  it  reverses 
its  position,  so  as  to  bring  the  tentacles  upwards,  becomes  at- 
tached by  the  opposite  extremity,  and  developes  itself  into  a 
Polype  resembling  its  parent.    The  young  embryo  closely  re- 
sembles a  contracted  Hydra.    In  other  cases  the  vitelline  vesicle 
becomes  divided  into  several  parts,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to 
a  small  ciliated  embryo,  analogous  both  in  its  structure  and  mode 
of  production  to  the  ordinary  embryo  of  the  Sertularian  Polypes. 
But  sometimes  the  vitellus  becomes  converted  into  a  globular 
Medusiform  embryo,  which  swims  by  the  contractions  of  its 
^  body,  after  the  rupture  of  the  capsule  containing  it,  and  either 
becomes  directl/  converted  into  a  Polype  resembling  its  parent, 
or  by  the  division  of  the  vitelline  mass  contained  in  it  gives 
origin  to  numerous  ciliated  embryos  of  the  kind  above  alluded 
to.     This  complicated  mode  of  reproduction  is  very  analogous  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  following  Order,  and  is  peculiarly 
interesting  as  occurring  in  animals  so  closely  allied  to  those  from 
which  many  of  the  Medusse  are  produced. 

1 180.  Almost  all  the  compound Hydroida  are  inhabitants  of  the 
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ocean.  Some  of  them  seem  to  attach  themselves  indiscriminately 
to  anj  solid  mass;  whilst  others  seem  to  have  a  preference  for 
some  particular  kind  of  support.  Thus,  some  are  found  only  on 
rocks  which  are  constantly  beneath  the  surface ;  others  on  thosd 
which  are  occasionally  uncovered  by  the  sea  ;  and  others  attach 
theaiselves  to  the  fronds  of  Sea* Weeds,  which  are  exposed  by  the 
reflux  of  every  tide.  The  deserted  shells  of  Mollusca  are  the 
favourite  bases  of  many  species ;  and  a  few  attach  themselves 
even  to  these  tenants  of  the  deep  whilst 'yet  alive.  The  duration 
of  these  structures  is  various.  Many  of  them  do  not  exist  above 
a  year,  especially  such  as  are  parasitic  upon  Alg» ;  but  others^ 
particularly  those  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  probably 
attain  a  much  greater  age.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
age  of  the  Polypes  cannot  be  measured  by  that  of  their  cells. 
In  some  instances  all  the  Polypes  disappear  during  the  winter, 
dying  off  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree ;  and  they  are  all  renewed 
with  the  light  and  warmth  of  spring,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
fresh  branches  are  produced.  In  other  species,  a  constant  death 
and  regeneration  of  the  Polypes  seem  to  take  place. 

1181.  One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
Polypes  of  this  group,  is  the  circulation  which  may  be  seen  to 
take  place  in  the  stem  and  branches,  and  which  seems  to  con* 
nect  the  different  individuals  together.  This  circulation  much 
resembles  that  which  has  been  described  in  the  compound  Asci- 
dians  (§  1066),  and  is,  like  it,  reversed  in  its  direction  at  intervals  i 
but  only  a  single  current  can  be  seen  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  not 
maintained  by  any  visible  movement  of  the  waUs  of  the  cavitiea 
or  tubes  in  which  it  takes  place.  The  flow  is  sometimes  very 
rapid ;  it  then  slackens,  and  at  last  stops ;  and  recommences, 
sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  after  an  interval,  in  the  oppo- « 
site  direction.  Five  ebbs  and  flows  have  been  observed  to  occupy 
about  fifteen  minutes. 
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1 182.  In  the  animals  of  the  Order  Discophora,  as  indicated  tn 
their  name,  the  most  striking  character  consists  in  the  nmbrdla- 
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like  disc,  convex  above  and  concave  below,  which  forms  the 
upper  (lart  of  the  animal.  It  is  by  the  continual  contraction  of 
this  disc,  as  they  float  in  a  somewhat  oblique  position,  that  the 
animals  are  enabled  to  swim  slowly  through  the  water,  and  it  is 
from  this  circumstance 
that  their  old  name  of 
I^ulmograde  Acalepha 
was  given  to  them.  The 
texture  of  these  curious 
creatures  is  perfectly 
gelatinous,  and  usually 
transparent  or  translu- 
cent, whence  the  names 
of  «  JeUy-fish"  and  «  Sea- 
blubber,"  which  are  com- 
monly applied  to  them. 
Their  substance  consists 
of  a  tissue  somewhat 
resembling  cartilage 
(Aniil  Physiol.  §  45) ; 
but  *  contains  so  little 
solid  matter,  that  a  Me^ 
dus€t^  weighing  several 
pounds  when  alive,  is 
reduced    nearly   to    as 

many  grains  when  dried.  The  fluid,  which  diflers  little,  if  at 
all,  from  sea-water,  gradually  drains  away,  leaving  but  a  thin 
pellicle  incrusting  the  surface  on  which  the  mass  was  placed. 
Nevertheless  these  animated  masses  of  sea-water  exhibit  a 
greater  complexity  of  organisation  than  we  should  have  expected 
from  their  gelatinous  appearance ;  and  their  beauty,  when  seen 
swimming  near  the  surface  in  a  bright  day,  is  very  great.  They 
contain  an  abundance  of  thread-capsules,  and  many  are  even 
capable  of  stmging  the  human  skin  with  these  curious  weapons, 
whence  the  name  of  "  Sea-nettle  "  by  which  they  are  known  in 
various  countries.  The  name  AealephiB,  formerly  applied  to  them 
in  common  with  the  other  free-swimming  gelatinous  Radiata 
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forming  the  two  foIlowiLg  Orders,  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  Nettles,  and  was  employed  to  designate  them  by  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  name  of  "  Stang-flshes,"  by  which  they 
are  also  known  in  some  localities,  evidently  alludes  to  their 
urticating  powers. 

1 183.  They  almost  always  float  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
advancing  slowly  by  the  flapping  of  their  nmbrella-like  disc. 
They  are  seen  both  in  the  open  sea  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
usually  in  vast  numbers  together,  all  moving  in  the  same  direction ; 
but  none  of  them  can  endure  a  rough  sea,  and  at  the  slightest 
disturbance  they  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
often  driven  by  the  winds  and  currents,  which  they  cannot  resist^ 
against  the  htard  shore,  and  there  they  are  soon  beaten  to  pieces 
by  the  waves ;  or  they  are  left  dry  by  the  tide,  which  they  have 
not  the  power  of  following,  and  speedily  melt  like  the  spangled 
hoar-frost  beneath  the  sunbeam. 

1184.  The  voyager  in  the  open  sea,  however,  often  encount- 
ers whole  fleets  of  these  and  the  allied  animals  of  the  next  Order, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  basking  as  it  were  in  the 
sunshine  that  illumines  the  surface,  and  reflecting  its  rays  with 
all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  most  brilliant  iridescent  hues.  Most 
of  the  Acalephae  seem  inclined  thus  to  associate ;  and  in  tropical 
regions,  where  they  exist  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  voyager, 
after  passing  through  a  fleet  of  one  species,  will  in  a  short  time 
encounter  an  equally  extensive  collection  of  another  kind.  It 
is  not  by  day  only,  however,  that  these  animals  delight  the  eye  of 
the  mariner.  It  is  chiefly  to  them  that  the  phoephoreseenee  of  the 
sea  is  due,  which  is  occasionally  observed  on  our  own  coasts,  but 
only  in  a  degree  which  affords  a  faint  idea  of  the  extraordinary  na*  < 
ture  of  this  phenomenon  as  it  presents  itself  in  warmer  latitudes.  ^ 
The  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  displays  a  diffused  luminosity,  ! 
like  that  of  the  Milky-way  on  a  clear  night  The  path  of  the  ; 
ship  is  marked  by  a  brilliant  line  of  glowing  light.  The  waves, 
as  they  gently  curl  over  one  another  (this  phenomenon  is  never 
seen  with  a  rough  sea),  break  into  brilliant  spangles.  The  oars 
of  a  boat  rowing  over  them,  seem  dripping  with  pearls  when 
xaised  from  the  water ;  and  every  stroke  is  marked  with  a  new 
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line  of  brigfatneflfl.  And  amidst  this  general  splendonr,  ▼aried 
forms  of  more  glowing  lastre  are  seen  to  move — some  like 
ribands  of  flame,  some  like  globes  of  living  fire — some  gentlj 
gliding  through  the  still  ocean,  others  more  rapidly  moving  just 
beneath  its  surface.  Now,  although  other  marine  animals  -  such 
as  the  Pentutiuia  (Fig.  717)  and  other  Polypifera,  the  I^py>soma 
(§  1065)  and  other  Tunicata — contribute  to  produce  this  daz- 
zling effect,  it  is  principally  due  to  the  various  species  belongiDg 
to  the  group  we  are  now  considering. 

1185.  The  diffused  luminosity  is  given  by  minute  species ; 
and  on  our  own  coasts  it  seems  to  be  principally  due  to  the 
NoetUucoy  a  little  animal  much  resembling  a  grain  of  boiled  sago 
in  size  and  appearance,  which  was  formerly  placed  amongst  the 
AcalephaB,  but  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
lowest  section  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  Protozoa.     The 
luminous  secretion  appears  in  all  instances  to  become  more  vivid, 
when  the  animal  is  alarmed  or  stimulated  in  any  way.    Hence 
the  disturbance  of  the  water,  by  the  gentle  curling  of  the  waves 
over  each  other,  or  by  their  ripple  on  the  shore,  is  marked  by 
lines  of  increased  brilliancy.     The  movement  of  a  boat,  and  tlra 
stroke  of  the  oars,  will  have  the  same  effect    If  the  animals  be 
washed  over  the  sands,  they  continue  to  display  their  luminosity 
in  a  fainter  degree  for  some  time  ;  but  every  footstep  of  a  per- 
son who  walks  over  them   is  studded  with  brilliant  points. 
And  if  the  hands  be  dipped  in  the  water  thus  phosphorescent, 
and  then  rubbed  together,  they  will  be  covered  with  luminous 
spots ;  which,  when  examined,  are  found  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  phosphorescent  glow  of  these  delicately  formed  little  animab. 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  British  coasts  where  this  phenome- 
non is  not  occasionally  witnessed.    It  generally  follows  a  con- 
tinuance»of  some  particular  wind;  but  the  direction  required 
varies  in  different  parts  of  our  island.     It  is  thus  that  we  obtain 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  animals  composing 
this  tribe,  than  we  derive  fr<Nn  any  observations  that  can  be  made 
during  the  day.  Their  bodies  are  often  so  transparent,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  water  through  which  they 
are  diffused,  except  when  displaying  their  phosphorescence.  But 
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when  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
is  seen  to  exhibit  a  uniform  luminosity,  and  this  is  ascertained 
to  be  due  to  animals  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  in  close 
apposition  to  each  other, — the  vast  amount  of  organic  life,  which 
ordinarily  escapes  our  notice,  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  us  with 
astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  pleasure  at  the  thought,  that 
each  of  these  little  beings  is  passing  a  life  of  enjoyment,  and  is 
performing  an  allotted  function  in  the  great  (economy  of  Nature. 
11 86,  When  we  examine  one  of  the  Lu^er  MedwcB  (Fig.  723) 
as  it  floats  in  its  native  element,  we  find  that  the  central  part  of 
the  concave  side  of  the  disk  is  occupied  by  the  stomach,  in  the 
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7io.  7S3.— MEDiTBA ;  A,  under  sorflice,  showing  the  mouth  In  the  centre,  emroonded  bj  the  tenu- 
cola,  and  the  omrial  chamben  exterior  to  the  origins  of  theee;  B,  aide  Tiew,  ahowing  the  tenta- 
cula  hanging  down  in  their  natural  position. 

middle  of  which  is  the  mouth,  opening  downwards,  and  sur- 
rounded by  four  leaf-like  tentacula.  Around  the  stomach  are 
four  ovarial  chambers,  with  separate  orifices.  These  organs 
occupy  the  space  inclosed,  as  it  were,  within  the  frame-work  of 
the  umbrella ;  but  the.  delicate  membranous  disk  projects  con- 
siderably beyond  them,  and  floats  freely  in  the  water.  Its 
margin  is  often  lobed  or  fringed,  and  almost  always  provided 
with  a  variable  number  of  slender  tentacles,  which  are  usually 
capable  of  contracting  and  elongatinfl;  themselves  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  free  portion  or  the  disk  is  traversed  by 
numerous  canals,  which  arise  either  from  the  stomach  itself  or 
from  a  cavity  situated  immediately  above  that  organ.  Eight  of 
these  pass  directly  outwards,  and  terminate  in  a  circular  canal 
which  runs  round  the  edge  of  the  disk,  and  in  this  eight  small 
orifices  are  observed,  serving  for  the  discharge  of  foecal  matter. 
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But  another  set  of  eight  sabcUyide  and  ramify,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  net-work  of  vessels,  which  appear  to  Berre  for  the  natri- 
tion  of  the  portion  of  the  structure  at  a  distance  from  the 
stomach,  and  also  to  expose  the  nutritive  fluid  to  the  aerating^ 
action  of  the  surrounding  water.  The  Medusca  often  attain  con- 
siderable size.  It  is  said  that  their  disks  have  been  seen  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter ;  and  that  the  animals  have  weighed  as 
much  as  60  lbs.  It  might  be  inferred  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  their  structure,  that  they  are  supported  only  on  food  mo6t 
easily  obtained ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for  in  tiieir 
stomachs  are  found  small  Crustacea,  MoUusca,  and  even  Fishes* 
It  would  seem  that  their  tentacula,  like  those  of  the  Hydra^ 
possess  considerable  muscular  power  ;  and  that  they  are  capable 
of  drawing  towards  the  mouth  almost  anything  which  comes 
within  their  reach.  Even  large  Fishes  are  occasionally  found 
entangled  amongst  them.  Very  probably  their  stinging  power 
is  of  use  in  weakening  the  resistance  of  their  prey. 

1187.  There  are  many  Discophora  which  resemble  the  Me^ 
dusa  in  general  form,  but 
which  yet  differ  from  them  in 
many  important  and  curious 
points  of  organisation.  Some- 
times the  mouth  is  prolonged 
into  a  sort  of  proboscis,  formed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  union  of  the 
bases  of  the  tentacula,  so  as 
much  to  resemble  the  stalk 
of  a  mushroom.  Occasionally 
the  oral  tentacula  almost  dis- 
appear, and  then  the  marginal 
tentacula  are  largely  a^H 
abundantly     developed,     and 

probably  replace  them  in  function.  The  most  curious  modifica- 
tion, however,  is  that  which  is  displayed  to  us  in  the  Rkizostoma 
(Fig.  724),  an  animal  bearing  a  close  external  resemblance  to 
the  Medusa.  Here  the  central  mouth  is  entirely  absent ;  but  the 
tentacula  are  channelled  through  their  whole  length,  and  their 
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tubes  open  at  their  base  into  the  stomach.  At  the  free  extremitj, 
the  tube  of  each  subdivides  and  ramifies  like  the  roots  of  a  plant ; 
terminating  in  a  number  of  small  suckers,  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  there  is  a  small  pore.  It  has  been  shown,  by  placing 
one  of  these  animals  in  a  coloured  fluid,  that  solid  particles,  if 
sufficientlj  minute,  maj  enter  these  pores ;  but  this  species  must 
either  be  nourished  hj  extremely  minute  animalcules,  or  b^fim- 
bibing  the  juices  of  other  animals,  upon  which  it  fixes  its  suckers, 

I188>  According  to  Ehrenberg,  a  nervous  circle  may  be  de- 
tected  surrounding  the  mouth  in  some  animals  of  this  group ; 
and  another,  connected  with  the  first,  running  round  the  margin 
of  the  disk.  Upon  this  point,  however,  there  is  considerable 
doubt  The  animals  of  this  group  appear  very  little  sensitive 
to  injurious  impressions.  They  give  no  signs  of  feeling  the 
deepest  and  most  extensive  wounds  of  their  surface ;  and  the 
movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation  have  been  seen  in  parts 
of  the  disk  abnost  separated  from  the  rest,  as  well  as  in  the 
entire  animals  when  nearly  two*thirds  of  their  bulk  had  been 
lost  by  the  draining  of  their  fluids.  In  such  instances,  the  move- 
ments may  be  re-excited  after  they  have  ceased,  by  friction  and 
by  punctures  of  the  fibrous  substance,  just  like  those  of  the  heart 
and  alimentary  canal  in  the  higher  animals ;  and  they  would 
seem  to  be  of  an  equally  involuntary  character. 

1189.  Round  the  edge  of  the  disk,  however,  we  find  a  series 
of  curious  bodies  which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  organs 
of  vision  and  hearing.  The  supposed  auditory  organs,  which 
are  situated  in  the  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  marginal  tentacula, 
are  small  vesicles  containing  one  or  more  spherical  or  oval  cal« 
careous  concretions.  The  oeelU,  or  supposed  visual  organs,  con- 
sist of  small  aggregations  of  pigment-cells,  surrounding  a  small 
orystalline  refractive  body,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  silicious 
nature.  From  the  characters  presented  by  these  ocelli,  the  late 
Professor  Forbes  proposed  to  divide  the  Medusas  into  two  great 
groups,  which  appear  to  correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  development  of  the  animals. 
In  one  of  these  the  ocelli  are  always  placed  in  notches  between 
the  marginal  tcntadesi  and  the  membranes  in  their  vicinity  are 
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80  modified  as  to  produce  a  more  or  len  complicated  hood  or 
covering  for  the  eje.  These  are  called  Sieganqphthaimaia,  or 
Covered-eyed  Medusa;  thej  are  the  largest  and  most  highlj 
organised  forms  of  the  Order,  and  their  vascular  system  exhibits 
a  very  complicated  series  of  ramifications.  In  the  other  section 
the  ocelli,  or  a  part  of  them,  are  always  placed  at  the  hase  of  the 
tenlicles,  and  they  are  never  provided  with  membranous  cover- 
ings ;  hence  they  have  received  the  name  of  GynmophthalmatOj 
or  Naked-eyed  Meduste.  They  are  generally  of  small  size,  and 
their  vessels,  with  very  few  exceptions,  run  straight  from  the 
centre  to  the  margin  of  the  disk,  and  never  display  the  same 
amount  of  ramification  as  in  the  covered-eyed  species.  In  some 
of  them  the  ovaries  are  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  umbrella, 
in  the  course  of  the  vessels. 

1190.  As  already  indicated  (§  1165),  it  is  in  their  mode  of 
development  that  these  elegant  creatures  exhibit  most  clearly 
their  close  relationship  to  the  stationary  Hydroid  Polypes.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  eggs  of  all  the  Discophora  give  origin 
to  creatures  which  in  every  particular  of  their  structure  agree 
with  the  characters  of  the  Hydroida,  and  it  is  only  by  a  subse- 
quent process  of  budding  or  self-division  that  the  latter  again 
produce  the  likeness  of  their  free-swimming  parents.  It  was 
from  the  observation  of  these  phenomena  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  Medus»  that  Steenstrup  was  led  to  put  forward  the  law  of 
the  so-called  ''Alternation  of  generations,"  which  has  since 
found  applications  in  so  many  other  groups  of  animals.  In  the 
higher  or  covered-eyed  Medusas,  the  ciliated  embryo  (a)  re- 
sembles that  produced  by  the  Hydroid  Polypes,  and  like  it 
swims  about  for  a  time,  and  finally  attaches  itself  by  one  ex- 
tremity (6).  The  opposite  extremity  becomes  much  widened 
in  proportion  to  the  adherent  base,  and  developes  a  considerable 
number  of  tentacula  (c,  </),  when  it  closely  resembles  a  Hydra^ 
and  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  marine  form  of  that  genus.  At 
this  period  it  frequently  gives  birth  to  young  Polypes,  in  pre* 
cisely  the  same  way  as  the  Hydra  (cQ.  In  course  of  time  the 
body  becomes  considerably  elongated,  and  appirently  divided 
into  segments  by  transverse  constrictions  (e);  these  gradually 
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become  deeper,  their  edges  display  eight  notched  processes  (/), 
and  as  the  separation  grows  more  and  more  distinct,  the  seg- 
ments at  last  resemble  a  pile  of  jagged  saucers  placed  one  upon 
another.    Finally  these  segments  separate  from  each  other  and 
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swim  away  freely,  when  they  present  a  conformation  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  Medusa,  although  the  notched  processes 
give  it  the  appearance  of  an  eight-rayed  star.  By  degrees 
these  shorten  until  the  disk  becomes  nearly  circular,  when  the 
mouth  and  other  organs  belonging  to  the  stomachal  peduncle 
make  their  appearance  in  the  centre  (g) ;  the  buccal  tentacula 
are  aflerwards  developed,  yid  the  animal  soon  acquires  its  ma- 
ture form. — In  the  naked-eyea  MedussBy  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends,  the  Polype  produced  from  the  ciliated  embryo 
is  of  the  Tubularian  type,  and  the  Medussd  are  produced  by  true 
gemmation  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tentacula.  They 
first  appear  in  the  form  of  small  rounded  knobs,  which  in- 
crease in  size,  and  acquire  more  and  more  of  the  form  of 
the  Medusa;  the  pedicle  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the 
parent  Polype  at  the  same  time  grows  thinner  by  degrees,  until, 
when  the  Medusa  has  attained  its  perfect  form,  it  drops  away 
from  its  point  of  attachment,  and  swims  freely  through  the 
water.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  a  direct  production  of 
Medusae  from  Medusae,  either  by  gemmation  or  by  ova.     Thus 
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in  some  species  of  the  genera  Lizzia  and  Santa,  belonging  to  the 
naked-eyed  groap,  young  Medusae  are  produced  from  buds 
formed  either  from  the  stomachal  peduncle  or  from  the  bases 
of  the  tentacles ;  whilst  in  a  few  species,  one  of  which  is  the 
common  Fekigia  noctUuca  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  ova  produce  Medusae  directly,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  polypoid  form. 

Order  III.— CTENOPHORA. 


PIO.  7».-<jTDII»FK. 

tt,  •,  tenucula ;  h,  movth ;  e, 
tenaination  of  iBlmtlne. 


1191.  Of  the  Order  Ctenophora  we  have  an  interesting  ex- 
ample in  the  little  Cydippe,  which  is  often  abundant  on  our  own 
coasts.  This  animal  is  of  a  nearly  globu- 
lar form,  sometimes  a  little  elongated  at 
the  two  extremities,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  delicate  jelly-like  substance, 
strengthened  by  eight  bands  of  somewhat 
firmer  texture,  which  run  like  meridian 
lines  from  pole  to  pole.  These  bands  are 
covered  with  rows  of  large  ct'/w,  arranged 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  narrow  plates 
of  a  fin-like  character.  There  are,  in  the 
most  common  species,  from  three  to  seven 
cilia  in  each  row ;  and  about  twenty  rows  on  each  ridge.  The 
whole  ridg^  is  not  unlike  the  paddle-#heel  of  a  steam-boat ;  but 
the  motion  is  given  by  the  vibration  of  the  separate  floats,  and 
not  by  the  revolution  of  the  whole.  Over  these  floats  the  animal 
has  evidently  complete  control ;  it  can  retard  or  stop  their  move- 
ments at  pleasure ;  and  arrest  the  play  of  one,  two,  or  more  rows 
whilst  the  remainder  continue  in  rapid  vibration.  By  these 
means  it  is  capable  of  swimming  through  the  water  with  consider- 
able activity,  and  of  changing  its  course  at  will.  The  animals 
themselves  are  of  a  bright  faintly-blue  aspect;  and  the  cilia 
present  vivid  iridescent  hues  when  in  motion.  The  mouth 
is  situated  at  one  of  the  poles  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  always  di- 
rected forward  when  the  animal  is  in  motion.     It  is  a  wide  en- 
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trance  to  the  short  oesophagns,  which  terminates  in  the  stomach  ; 
it  can  be  closed  bj  the  animal  when  irritated  ;  bat  when  freelj 
swimming  through  the  water,  it  is  always  widely  dilated.  From 
the  stomachy  there  passes  a  narrow  straight  intestine,  which 
terminates  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body.  When  the 
animal  is  in  active  movement,  therefore,  a  continnal  stream  of 
fluid  will  enter  its  mouth,  and  will  pass  out  again  behind  ;  and 
from  the  minute  particles  contained  in  this  fluid,  its  nourishment 
is  probably  in  part  derived. 

1 192.  These  apparently  powerless  little  animals  feed,  however, 
like  the  Discophora,  upon  species  of  much  higher  organisation 
and  firmer  texture ;  and  they  are  provided  with  similar  means 
of  obtaining  them.  From  the  vicini^  of  the  mouth  arise  two 
filaments  or  tentacula,  which  are  many  times  its  own  length. 
These  are  provided  with  lateral  filaments,  which  arise  at  regular 
intervals  from  one  side  along  their  whole  course,  and  are  spirally 
coiled  like  the  tendrils  of  a  pea.  The  principal  filaments  do  not 
arise  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  however,  but  from  the  bottom 
of  two  deep  cavities  extending  into  its  interior.  Into  these 
cavities  the  main  filaments  with  their  appendages  can  be  entirely 
retracted.  The  lateral  fibrils  seem  to  contract  spirally  towards 
the  longitudinal  filaments  ;  and  the  latter  are  drawn  by  irregular 
contractions  into  the  cavity,  so  as  to  be  entirely  concealed.  When 
the  animal  wishes  to  put  them  forth,  it  seems  to  contract  the 
eavity,  and  the  filaments  are  jerked  forth,  as  it  were,  not  simul* 
taneously,  but  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  When 
the  main  filaments  have  been  ejected  from  the  body,  the 
little  tendrils  begin  to  uncoil.  When  one  of  these  beautiful  little 
animals  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  it  sometimes  remains 
at  the  bottom,  projecting  its  long  filaments  upwards.  At  other 
times  it  darts  upwards  with  great  veloci^,  drawing  its  long  fila* 
ments  after  it,  retracting  and  extending  them  alternately.  Not 
unfrequently  it  remains  for  some  time  at  the  top  of  the  water ; 
and,  when  it  wishes  to  descend,  it  turns  over,  drawing  up  its 
filaments  suddenly,  and  then  swims,  mouth  downwards,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  filaments  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
thread-cells  analogous  to  those  of  the  other  Badiata.    They  exist 
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in  the  majoritj  of  the  Order,  but  are  wanting  in  the  Beroe  and 
its  allies,  which  resemble  the  Cydippe  in  general  form. 

1193.  The  Cesium  Veneris^  or  GKrdle  of  Venus,  belonging  to 
the  same  group  with  the  preceding,  is  a  flat  riband-shaped 
animal,  which  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet, 
whilst  its  breadth  is  not  more  than  as  many  inches.  At  first 
sight  the  form  of  this  species  might  forbid  us  from  ranking  it 
near  the  Cydippe,  When  we  examine  its  structure,  however, 
we  find  that  there  is  a  much  greater  real  correspondence  than 
would  have  been  suspected.  The  mouth  is  placed,  not  at  one 
extremity,  but  at  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides.  The  aUmentarj 
tube  passes  straight  across  the  body,  and  terminates  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  the  digestive  organs  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  Cydippe.  The  edges  of  both  sides  are  fringed  with  cilia 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  it  appears  to  be  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  these  cilia,  rather  than  by  any  movement  of  the  body 
itself,  that  it  is  propelled  through  the  water.  As  in  the  Cydippe, 
a  system  of  vessels  absorbs  the  nutritious  fluid  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  conveys  it  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  structure,  here  so  remote.  And  here,  also,  we  find  a 
part  of  these  vessels  running  under  the  ridges  bearing  the  cilia, 
as  if  to  expose  the  fluid  they  convey  to  a  stratum  of  water  con- 
tinually renewed  by  the  ciliary  action.  We  might  then  regard 
this  animal  as  a  Cydippe^  flattened  and  extended  in  a  lateral 
direction  ;  and  many  very  interesting  forms  of  transition  have 
been  discovered,  which  show  that  this  view  of  its  structure  is 
the  true  one. 


Order  IV.— SIPHONOPIIORA. 

1194.  The  Siphonophora  are  free-swimming  compoun'l  ani-* 
mals,  which  appear  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Hydroid  Polypes. 
They  present  two  very  distinct  types  of  structure,  however,  one 
of  which,  that  of  the  Phytogradey  or  Hydrostiiic  Aealephm,  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  large  air-sacs,  by 
which  great  buoyancy  is  given  to  these  beautiful  animals.    It 
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would  appear  that  they  have  considerable  power  over  these  or- 
gans ;  either  forcing  out  the  air  contained  in  them,  or  compress- 
ing it  into  a  much  smaller  compass,  when  they  wish  to  sink ;  and 
distending  the  sac  by  some  unknown  means  when  they  desire  to 
rise.  We  seldom  meet  with  anything  like  radial  symmetry  in 
this  group.  The  forms  of  the  species  are  extremely  variable  and 
irregular ;  but  there  is  usually  a  correspondence  between  the  two 
sides  of  each  individual.  A  well-known  example  of  this  group 
is    the    Physalia    utriculus,   commonly  h 

termed  the  Portuguese  Man-of-war. 
This  possesses  a  single  large  air-sac, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  crest 
(5),  possessing  a  greater  degree  of  firm- 
ness than  the  rest  of  the  structure,  and 
elevated  entirely  above  the  water,  when 
the  animal  is  floating  at  the  surface,  so 
that  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  gentle  breeze,  the  animal  is  wafted 
by  its  means  from  place  to  place.  The 
air-sac  itself  possesses  considerable  mus-  '''°'  tit.-fhtbaua. 
cular  power.  It  is  provided  with  two  orifices  (a,  c\  one  at  each 
extremity,  through  Vtoth  of  which  air  is  forced  out  when  the  bag 
is  compressed  by  the  hand;  each  of  these  orifices  is  provided 
with  a  little  circular  muscle,  which  usually  keeps  them  closed, 
but  which  allows  of  their  dilatation  during  the  continuance  of 
the  o  itward  flow  of  air.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  alteration 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  this  animal  required  for  its  sinking  in 
water,  is  eflected  partly  by  the  expulsion  of  air  in  this  man- 
ner, and  partly  by  the  compression  of  the  remainder.  Beneath 
the  air-sac  there  is  a  mass  of  short  flask^haped  appendages, 
which  hang  down  from  the  under  side  of  the  air-sac,  and  are 
terminated  by  suckers,  with  an  orifice  in  each.  These  are  re- 
garded as  the  indiviflual  Polypes  of  the  structure.  Whilst  the 
lower  surface  of  the  air-sac  is  not  itself  above  six  inches  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  the  tcntacu'a  sometimes  hang  down  like  fishing- 
lines,  to  an  extent  of  sixteen  or  even  eighteen  feet.  They 
generally  possess  an  active  stinging  power,  and  are  also  very 
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contrftctile,  so  that  ihey  are  Me  to  draw  the  prej  which  they 
have  attacked  towards  their  point  of  origin.  This  animal  is  one 
of  those  most  commonly  ohsenred  hy  voyagers^  sailing  in  fleets 
upon  the  calm  snrfaoe  of  the  ocean,  and  disappearing  with  great 
rapidity  when  alarmed  hy  the  roughness  of  the  waves. 

1195.  The  Chandroffrada^  or  Cirrigrade  Acalephm^  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  an  internal  skeleton,  in  the  form 
of  a  cartilaginous  plate  imbedded  in  the  soft  disc  which  forms  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies.  This  plate  is  cellular  in  its  structure, 
and  its  cells  are  filled  with  air,— an  arrangement  by  which  the 
animal  is  assisted  in  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  this  group  is  the  Vddlaj 
in  which  the  disc  is  furnished  with  a  delicate  crest  of  a  sub- 
cartilaginous  texture,  which  serves  as  a  regular  transparent  sail 
when  the  animal  floats  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  One  species  of 
VdeUa  is  found  on  the  Irish  coasts. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 
OP   THE   PROTOZOA. 

1106.  This,  the  lowest  division  of  the  Animal  Sngdom,  in- 
dudes  a  multitude  of  minute  creatures,  of  an  exceedingly  simple 
structure,  in  which  no  traces  of  man/  of  the  organs  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  an  animal  can  he  detected  even  with 
the  highest  powers  of  our  microscopes.  Ehrenherg,  indeed,  at- 
tributed a  very  considerable  complexity  of  organisation  to  them, 
but  the  researches  of  subsequent  observers  have  shown  that  in 
many  cases  the  learned  Professor  of  Berlin  vras  in  error ;  and 
most  of  the  Naturalists  of  the  present  day  have  been  incHned  to 
regard  them  as  consisting,  like  the  lowest  plants,  of  simple  cells 
endowed  with  an  independent  vitality.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  understand  how  all  the  properties  possessed  by  these  creatures 
should  really  appertain  to  a  simple  cell,  and  of  late  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  doubt  their  unicellular  nature.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  views  will,  however,  be  best  left  until  we 
oome  to  treat  of  the  Infusoria,  the  most  highly  organised  group 
of  the  Protozoa. 

1197.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  gelatinous  mass  of 
which  the  Protoaoa  are  composed,  which  has  been  denominated 
sarcode  by  M.  Di^ardin,  exhibits  small  vacant  spaces  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  substance;  these  are  called  voctioJey,  and  were 
taken  for  empty  stomachs,  by  Ehrenberg  and  other  observers. 
Imbedded  in  their  walls  there  is  always  a  dark  body  called  the 
nucleus^  and  one  or  more  clear  pulsating  spaces,  or  contractile 
vesicles^  which  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  connected  with  a 
system  of  vessels  serving  for  tiie  circulation  of  fluids.  Many 
possess  a  mouth  and  oBsophagus,  but  there  is  no  distinct  alimentary 
canal,  although  the  foecal  matters  are  frequently  discharged  from 
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a  particular  spot,  which  maj  be  regarded  as  an  anus.  Their 
reproduction  usually  takes  place  hj  a  division  of  the  substance 
of  the  creature  itself;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Hydra^  bj  a  process 
of  gemmation,  whilst  in  some  instances  a  production  of  germs  by 
the  division  of  the  nucleus  has  been  observed. 

1198.  It  is  in  these  animals  that  we  find  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  in  fact,  the  lowest  of  the  Protosoa 
approach  so  closelj  to  the  most  imperfectly  organised  plants  that 
it  is  at  times  difficult  to  say  to  which  kingdom  of  nature  a  crea- 
ture may  belong.  Many  of  the  organisms  included  by  Ehrenbei^ 
amongst  the  Infusorial  Animalcules,  which  constitute  the  most 
important  class  of 'the  Protozoa,  have  been  since  proved  to  be- 
long to  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Carter,  of  Bombay,  go  far  to  show  that  under  certain  circum- 
(itances  the  sarcode-like  parenchyma  of  particular  plants  may 
acquire  an  appearance  and  behaviour  so  like  those  of  some 
Protozoa,  as  almost  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  any  boundary 
can  ever  be  established  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  organic 
nature. 

1199.  Almost  all  these  creatures  are  inhabitants  of  water, 
only  a  few  being  found  as  parasites  in  the  viscera  of  other  animals. 
They  exhibit  both  simple  and  compound  forms,  and  in  some  of 
the  latter  the  union  of  the  individuals  is  effected  by  exceedingly 
curious  means,  and  accompanied  by  remarkable  phenomena  of 
community  such  as  we  meet  with  in  no  other  group  of  animals. 
Many  of  them  have  the  power  of  secreting  a  shell  or  case,  which 
is  either  of  a  horny  or  calcareous  nature ;  the  remains  of  the 
latter  occasionally  constitute  the  greater  part  of  large  beds  of 
rock. 

1200.  The  Protozoa  may  be  divided  into  three  Classes  : — 

t.  Ikfusobia,  or  Infusorial  Jnimalcules^  so  called  from  their 
having  been  first  discovered  in  vegetable  infusions ;  they  have 
a  firm  integument^  furnished  with  cilia  by  which  they  swim 
through  the  water,  and  nearly  all  of  them  take  their  food  through 
a  mouth,  whieh  conmiunicates  by  a  short  cesophagus  with  the 
cavity  in  their  interior. 

IL  BmzopODA,  in  which  the  body  appears  to  consist  of  nearly 
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homogeneoQS  gelatinous  matter,  and  the  surface  is  destitute  of 
cili%  the  movements  being  effected  bj  the  extension  and  con- 
tractions of  processes  or  filaments  of  the  general  substance,  and 
the  food  taken  bj  the  same  means. 

UL  PoRiFERA,  or  Sponges^  compound  animals  consisting  of  a 
homy  or  silicious  framework,  coyered  bj  a  gelatinous  fluid, 
which  contains  a  multitude  of  minute  creatures  resembling  the 
Bhizopoda  in  their  characters.  They  form  masses  of  various 
sizes  and  forms,  permeated  by  larger  or  smaller  canals,  which 
^low  the  water  ia  pass  to  all  parts  of  them. 


Class  L—INFUSORIA. 

1201.  Whenever  any  decaying  organised  matter  exists  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  is  exposed  to  air  and  warmth,  it  will  speedily 
be  found  peopled  with  minute  inhabitants  of  the  most  varied 
forms  and  diversified  movements,  possessed  of  considerable 
activity,  and  evidently  endowed  with  an  energetic  system  of 
nutrition.  The  cause  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  Ani- 
malcules where  no  germs  were  previously  suspected  to  exist, 
and  where  it  was  not  easy  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  con- 
veyed, has  been  a  matter  of  much  speculation.  Many  have  had 
recourse  to  the  supposition  that  the  germs  formed  part,  in  a 
latent  state,  of  the  living  tissues  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
structures,  from  the  decomposition  of  which  they  were  evolved  ; 
and  others  have  even  supposed  them  to  have  arisen  from  acci- 
dental combinations  of  inorganic  elements.  But  these  Animal- 
cules are  not  confined  to  infusions  of  organised  matter  ;  they  are 
found  in  the  stagnant  waters  around  our  cities  ;  in  the  waters 
of  rivers,  harbours,  and  lakes ;  and  even,  it  is  believed,  in  every 
fluid  drop  of  the  ocean.  From  their  minute  size  and  almost 
universal  distribution,  therefore,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous  living  beings  which  exist  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Indeed,  from  calculations  it  would  appear  that  a 
aingle  cup  of  water  may  easily  hold  a  number  of  the  smallest 
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known  species,  far  sttrpassing  that  of  the  whole  human  popnla* 
tion  of  the  earth. 

1202.  The  forms  presented  hj  these  Animakules  are  ex- 
tremely varioos.  In  some  there  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the 
forms  assumed  bj  the  same  individual  under  different  circam- 
stances,  but  still  a  prevailing  shape  can  be  recognised.     Id 
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others,  again,  the  bod/,  although  still  unprotected  by  any  fimi 
envelope,  appears  to  undergo  little  change  in  figure,  except 
when  affected  by  some  temporary  pressure.  But  there  are 
many  species  which  cannot  be  influenced  even  by  this ;  their 
soft  bodies  being  enclosed  in  a  delicate  but  firm  integument, 
strengthened  by  a  deposit  of  silicious  matter.  These  are  termed 
hricated  InfvLSOTiA  ;  and. these  envelopes,  which  are  often  pre- 
served  after  the  death  of  the  animals,  are  termed  their  shields  or 
sheaths. 

1203.  Although  most  of  the  Infusoria  have  the  power  of 
freely  moving  through  their  native  element,  some  occasicHially 
attach  themselves  to  a  solid  base,  like  Polypes ;  but  many,  like 
the  Hydra  and  Sea-Anemone^  have  the  power  of  occasionally 
detaching  themselves,  and  go  in  search  of  a  new  field  for  the 
supply  of  their  voracious  appetites.  The  analc^  to  the  Poly- 
pifera  is  very  strongly  marked  in  some  species,  however,  in 
which  we  not  only  observe  the  Animalcules  attached  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  life,  but  find  a  large  number  associated  into 
one  pUnt-like  structure.     In  aU,  the  body  is  furnished  more  or 
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less  abondantly  with  eilia^  which  serve  Tarions  important  pur- 
poses. Sometimes  they  are  only  disposed  around  the  month, 
towards  which  they  prodnee  a  vortex  of  llaid,  that  brings  a  sup- 
ply of  alimentary  particles.  Where  the  digestive  cavity  has  a 
separate  termination,  this  also  is  usually  fringed  with  cilia,  by 
the  action  of  which  the  particles  rejected  are  thrown  off  to  a 
distance.  And,  in  many  of  the  higher  species  not  enclosed  in  a 
silicious  envelope,  the  whole  body  is  beset  with  rows  of  these 
little  filaments  ;  by  the  action  of  which  every  possible  variety  of 
movement  seems  to  be  produced. 

1204.  The  name  Polygattriea  was  applied  to  these  Animal- 
cules by  Ehrenberg,  in  consequence  of  his  belief  that  they 
possess  a  large  number  of  distinct  stomachs,  or  cavities  for  the 
reception  and  digestion  of  aliment.  This  belief  is  founded  on 
the  appearance  which  many  of  them  present,  when  they  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  water,  in  which  finely 
divided  particles  of  colouring  matter  are  suspended.  The  par- 
ticles are  observed  to  be  drawn  towards  the  mouth,  by  the  action 
of  the  cilia  with  which  most  of  them  are  provided ;  and  before 
long,  the  whole  of  the  transparent  body  is  seen  to  be  studded 
with  coloured  globules  of  a  uniform  size,  many  times  larger 
than  the  separate  particles  themselves.  Sometimes  these  globules 
are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred.  If 
two  kinds  of  colouring  matter  be  put  into  the  water,  as  for  in- 
stance carmine  and  indigo^  separate  pink  and  blue  globules  will 
be  seen  in  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  Animalcules. 

1205.  From  these  facts  it  was  inferred  by  Ehrenberg,  that 
a  large  number  of  globular  cavities  exist  in  the  substance  of 
the  body,  into  which  the  food  is  received.  He  considers  that 
sometimes  these  communicate  only  with  the  mouth,  as  in  the 
Monas;  but  that  in  general  they  are  arranged  along  an  intestinal 
tube  into  which  they  open  by  a  short  neck.  The  course  of  this 
tube  he  infers  from  the  disposition  of  the  coloured  globules,  rather 
than  from  any  more  distinct  indication  of  its  presence.  Thus 
in  the  VortweUa^  he  thinks  that  it  returns  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mouth ;  whilst  in  Enehefyg  and  Leucophrys  it  terminates 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body,— runnhig  straight  in  the 
first  finom  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  the  second  making  two 
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spiral  turns  in  its  passage.  He  does  not  affirm  that  he  has  ever 
distinctly  seen  food  passing  along  this  narrow  intestine ;  or  that 
he  has  heen  able  to  trace  the  walls  of  the  globular  stomachs,  any 
more  than  of  this  alimentary  tube,  when  they  are  not  filled  out 
with  colouring  particles. 

1206.  The  views  of  Ehrenberg  were  never  by  any  means 
universally  received  amongst  Naturalists  ;  and  it  is  now  admitted 
by  all  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  structure  and  habits  of 
the  Infusoria,  that  they  are  very  erroneous.  A  kind  of  circula- 
tion is  seen  to  be  performed  by  the  globular  masses  already  men- 
tioned, as  if  they  floated  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  Animalcule, 
and  did  not  form  part  of  the  supposed  alimentary  canal.  And  it  has 
been  found  that,  when  a  small  quantity  of  an  alkaline  solution  is 
allowed  to  tQuch  their  bodies,  they  burst,  and  discharge  these 
globules,  which  seem  to  have  been  imbedded  in  a  soft  gelatinous 
substance. 

1207.  According  to  the  views  which  have  been  lately  put 
forward  with  considerable  appearance  of  truth  with  regard  to 
the  organisation  of  the  Infusoria,  these  microscopic  creatures  are 
neither  to  be  regarded  as  simple  cells,  nor  as  endowed  with  a 
complicated  system  of  alimentary  and  other  organs,  such  as  were 
ascribed  to  them  by  Ehrenberg  and  his  followers.  They  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  a  gelatinous  envelope  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, containing  in  its  substance  the  nucleus  and  contractile 
vesicle  already  mentioned  (§  1 197),  and  enclosing  a  large  cavity, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  stomach.  Access  to  this  is  usually 
provided  by  means  of  a  mouth  and  a  short  oesophagus,  into 
which  the  minute  particles  of  alimentary  matter  are  carried  by 
ciliary  action.  By  the  same  agency  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  oesophagus,  where  they  are  gradually  collected 
into  a  ball,  and  this  when  sufficiently  large  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  gelatinous  fluid  with  which  the  stomachal  cavity  is  filled. 
Here  the  nutritive  material  is  extracted  from  them  whilst  they 
circulate  in  the  cavity  in  the  manner  above  described. 

1208.  Putting  aside  the  undetermined  question  of  the  in- 
terior organisation  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  we  may  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  other  phenomena  presented  by  this  remark- 
able class.    Food  is  usually  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the  vibra- 
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tion  of  the  cilia  which  surroond  it ;  in  this  manner  a  vortex  ia 
prodaoed  in  the  fluid,  which  brings  the  particles  floating  in  it, 
or  other  Animalcules  swimming  Ib  its  neighbourhood,  vrithin  the 
grasp  of  the  lips  of  that  aperture.  In  one  genus,  Nassula^  there 
is  a  veiy  curious  dental  apparatus,  for  the  prehension  and  re- 
duction of  food.  This  consists  of  a  sort  of  cone,  formed  bj  a 
large  number  of  diverging  flexible  bristle-like  organs,  at  the  apex 
of  which  the  mouth  is  placed,  whilst  the  base  can  be  projected 
and  expanded  so  as  to  inclose  the  prej,  over  which  it  then  con- 
tracts by  the  approximation  of  these  curious  teeth ;  these,  al- 
though flexible,  appear  to  possess  considerable  firmness. 

1209.  It  is  to  the  cilia,  also,  that  the  movements  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  animalcules,  which  swim  freely  through  the 
water,  appear  to  be  due.  These  movements  are  extremely 
varioiis  in  their  character  in  different  species;  and  when  a 
number  of  dissimilar  forms  are  assembled  in  one  drop  of  water, 
the  spectacle  is  most  entertaining.  Some  propel  themselves 
directly  forwards,  with  a  velocity  which  appears  (when  thus 
highly  magnified)  like  that  of  an  arrow,  so  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  their  movement ;  whilst  others  drag  their  bodies 
slowly  along,  like  the  leech.  Some  make  a  fixed  point  of  some 
portion  of  the  body,  and  revolve  around  it  with  great  rapidity ; 
whilst  others  scarcely  present  any  appearance  of  animal  motion. 
Some  move  forwards  by  a  uniform  series  of  gentle  undulations 
or  vibrations ;  whilst  others  seem  to  perform  consecutive  leaps, 
of  no  small  extent  compared  with  the  size  of  their  bodies.  In 
some  instances  the  body  is  furnished  with  stiff  bristles  and  hooks, 
by  the  agency  of  which  the  Animalcule  is  enabled  to  run  and 
leap  upon  the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  In  short,  there 
is  scarcely  any  kind  of  movement,  which  is  not  practised  by  these 
Aninudcules.  They  have  evidentl)ithe  power  of  steering  clear 
of  obstacles  in  their  course,  and  of  avoiding  each  other  when 
swimming  in  dose  proximity.  By  what  kind  of  sensibility  the 
wonderful  precision  and  accuracy  of  their  movements  is  guided, 
is  yet  very  doubtfuL  The  general  surface,  in  those  whose 
bodies  are  not  inclosed  in  a  firm  envelope,  appears  very  bus* 
oeptible  of  impressions.  No  organs  of  special  sensation,  however, 
can  be  detected;   except  certain  red  spots  observable  in  the 
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bodies  of  many  species,  which  are  believed  by  Ehrenbeig  to  be 
eyes.  This  belief  rests  only  upon  an  analogy  which  may  very 
possibly  be  unfounded.  Thera  can  be  little  doubt,  from  their 
position  and  their  similarity  to  the  undoubted  visual  organs  in  the 
class  nearest  allied  to  them,  that  the  red  spots  on  the  neck  of  the 
Botifera  (§  929}  mi^  be  fairly  regarded  as  eyes.  But  the  same 
arguments  by  no  means  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  Infusoria. 

1210.  Light  has  certainly,  however,  a  considerable  influenoe 
on  these  Infusoria,  both  in  r^ard  to  their  first  production  and 
their  subsequent  movements.  It  has  been  found  that  they  will 
appear  much  more  speedily  in  an  infusion  exposed  to  light,  than 
in  one  secluded  from  it  But  there  are  some  species  which  can 
exist  in  almost  total  darkness ;  being  found  in  the  recesses  of 
the  deepest  mines.  And  it  is  further  observed,  that  a  very 
powerful  light  is  injurious  to  them,  and  that  they  seek  to  avoid 
it ;  this  may  be  due,  however,  to  the  keai  which  accompanies  it^ 
of  the  influence  of  which  they  are  very  susceptible.  The  greater 
number  are  instantaneously  killed  by  a  moderate  heat,  which 
acts  equally  upon  both  ova  and  adults ;  but  they  can  support  it 
better  if  the  temperature  be  raised  gradually.  There  are  a  few 
species  which  can  support  a  temperature  of  120^.  On  the  other 
hand,  cold  is  very  ii^urious  to  these  Animalcules ;  but  it  afiects 
the  adult  more  than  the  germ.  If  the  water  in  which  they 
exist  be  suddenly  congealed,  they  are  usually  killed  within  two 
hours;  but  they  are  at  first  able  to  develope  heat  enough  to 
prevent  the  freezing  of  their  own  bodies,  as  appears  from  the 
small  quantity  of  water  which  remains  fiuid  around  them.  If 
the  congelation  be  gradual,  however,  they  retreat  beneath  the 
surface,  so  as  not  to  be  included  in  the  coating  of  ice ;  and  in  the 
winter,  therefore,  we  meet  with  them  just  below  the  itonn 
covering  of  the  waters  whidk  they  inhabit  Even  if  they  are 
entirely  inclosed,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed,  it  is 
seldom  that  one  or  two  individuals  do  not  remain,— the  ^gs 
being  preserved  where  the  parents  have  perished ;  and  from  these 
a  new  population,  as  great  as  the  previous  one,  will  speedily 
originate  at  the  return  of  the  genial  warmth  which  calls  them 
into  active  life. 

1211.  The  presence  of  Oxygen  in  the  atmoaphere^  with 
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which  the  water  they  inhabit  is  in  contact,  is  necessary  to  the 
continued  life  of  Animalcules.  But  this  may  he  in  yery  small 
amount.  Many  species  will  live  in  water  placed  under  the 
receiyer  of  an  air-pump,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  air 
has  been  remoyed.  Others  are  not  killed  for  a  long  time,  by  the 
interposition  of  a  stratum  of  oil  between  the  water  and  the  air 
aboye.  The  microscopic  obseryer  well  knows  that  he  can  keep 
most  kinds  of  Animalcules  for  seyeral  days  in  a  drop  of  water, 
flattened  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  so  that  it  is  only  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  at  its  edges.  But  if  some  other  gas  be  substi«  ^ 
tuted  for  atmospheric  air,  a  positiyely  injurious  effect  results ; 
when  a  yessel  was  three-parts  filled  with  water  containing 
Animalcules,  and  the  remaining  fourth  was  filled  with  hydrogen, 
they  died  within  seyenteen  hours. 

1212.  Animalcules  are  very  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
Electricity.  A  spark  drawn  through  water  inhabited  by  theai, 
usually  destroys  all  those  that  happen  to  be  in  its  current ;  and 
this  is  the  case  whether  the  Electricity  be  generated  by  aa 
electric  machine,  by  a  galyanic  pile,  or  by  a  magnetic  appara- 
tus, proyided  tli&t  the  cuxrent  be  of  sufficient  intensity  to  decom- 
pose water.  These  beings  are  also  readily  acted  upon  by  yariooa 
substances,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  or  which  can  otherwise 
act  upon  them  in  a  fluid  form ;  but  the  susceptibility  to  such 
influences  yaries  with  the  species.  TIius  Animalcules  inhabiting 
fresh- water  are  killed  by  a  single  drop  of  sea- water,  which  may 
neyertheless  be  full  of  other  species  peculiar  to  it.  Alcohol 
usually  destroys  the  inhabitants  of  fluids  to  which  it  is  added  eyen 
in  small  quantities ;  sugar  has  the  same  effect  on  many  species ; 
and  strychnine  on  all.  On  the  other  hand,  substances  which  are 
only  mechanically  suspended,  or  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
such  as  arsenic,  appear  to  haye  little  or  no  influence,  eyen  when 
their  particles  are  swallowed  ;  and  calomel,  corrosiye  sublimatei 
and  camphor,  are  not  fatal  until  some  hours  haye  elapsed. 

1213.  The  uniyersal  presence  of  Animalcules  in  fluids  con- 
taining organic  matter,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  joined  to  the 
suddenness  of  their  appearance  under  particular  circumstances, 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  they  are  generated  by  the  decompositioo 
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of  the  animal  or  vegetable  particles,  which  thus  consisted,  as  it 
were,  of  their  latent  germs.  But  this  hypothesis  is  unnecessary 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  ordinarilj  observed ;  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  ascertained  facts.  Manj  of  the  Infusoria  have 
the  power  of  inclosing  themselves  in  a  firm  cjst,  and  thej  avail 
themselves  of  this  mode  of  protection  when  the  pools  in  which 
they  have  been  living  are  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bj  this 
means  thej  are  enabled,  like  the  Botifera  (§  931),  to  support 
drought  without  injury  ;  and  in  this  manner  both  they  and  their 
germs  are  probably  carried  about,  in  the  form  of  minute  particles 
of  dust,  ready  to  develope  themselves  in  any  spot  which  may  af- 
ford them  the  requisite  moisture  and  nutriment  In  this  respect 
they  probably  resemble  the  Fungi,  whose  germs  are  known  to  be 
thus  diffused  (Veget.  Physiol.  §  50—64). 

1214.  The  extraordinary  powers  of  reproduction  possessed 
by  th'  se  Animalcules,  will  fully  account  for  their  rapid  multi* 
plication,  when  once  they  have  obtained  the  means  of  develop- 
ment. Several  modes  of  propagation  are  observed  among  them. 
Not  unfreqnently  we  observe,  as  in  the  VorHcella  (§  1217),  a 
reproduction  by  buds  developed  from  the  side  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  Hydra,  In  other  species,  again,  the  process  of  generation 
is  accomplished  by  the  separation  of  the  body  into  two  parts  : 
the  division,  which  may  be  observed  in  several  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, is  sometimes  transverse  (Fig.  728,  6),  sometimes  bngita- 
dinal  {c\  sometimes  oblique.  In  other  tribes  propagation  takes 
place  by  ova  or  germs  evolved  within  the  body  of  the  parent 
the  greater  part  of  whose  bulk  is  often  made  up  by  them.  Fre- 
quently the  Animalcules  secrete  a  gelatinous  matter  from  their 
surface,  which  hardens  and  becomes  a  sort  of  cyst,  within  which 
a  division  of  the  substance  of  the  body  takes  place;  a  portion  of 
the  nucleus  going  into  each  segment ;  or  the  nucleus  itself  alone 
breaks  up  into  numerous  germs.  According  to  some  observa- 
tions made  by  Professor  Stein,  which,  however,  have  since  been 
disputed,  some  of  the  most  highly  organised  Infusoria  (the 
VorUcelliB)  give  ri^e  to  animals  which  resemble  the  Bhisopoda 
in  their  power  of  throwing  out  gelatinous  filaments  from  various 
parts  of  their  bodies^  and  these  again  produce  young  Vartiedla 
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in  their  interior.  By  these  methods,  sometimes  employed  singly, 
occasionally  in  combination,  a  single  individual  may  soon  become 
the  parent  of  an  immense  population.  Thus  the  Paramecium 
aureliay  if  well  supplied  by  food,  has  been  observed  to  divide 
itself  every  twenty-four  hours;  so  that  in  a  fortnight,  allowing 
the  product  of  each  division  to  multiply  at  the  same  rate,  16,384 
animalcules  would  be  produced  from  the  same  stock;  and  in 
four  weeks,  268,435,456  new  beings  would  result  from  a  con- 
tinued repetition  of  the  process.  But  this  animalcule  has  occa- 
sionally been  observed  to  increase  with  much  greater  rapidity ; 
the  first  million  being  produced  (according  to  calculation  based 
on  fair  data)  within  seven  days. 

1215.  In  some  Infusoria  no  mouth  has  yet  been  detected,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  must  derive  their  nourishment  by  simple 
absorption  through  their  external  membrane.  Of  these  the 
EugUncB  are  a  very  abundant  form,  occurring  frequently  in  such 
numbers  in  stagnant  waters,  as  to  give  these  a  green  or  red 
colour.  They  possess  a  considerable  power  of  changing  their 
form,  and  are  usually  provided  with  a  red  eye-spot.  The 
Peridimum,  another  form  of  mouthless  animalcule,  is  enclosed  in 
a  curious  silicious  carapace,  which  is  usually  furnished  with  pro- 
jecting spines  and  curved  processes.  The  OpaUnce  are  flat, 
elliptical  creatures,  with  the  surface  covered  with  oblique  lines  of 
cilia.     They  are  found  in  the  intestines  of  Frogs  and  Worms. 

1216.  The  Monads  constitute  the  smallest  of  the  Infusoria. 
They  usually  present  an  oval  form;  and  seem  like  moving 
points  of  gelatinous  matter.  They  swim  freely  and  with  activity, 
apparently  by  the  vibrations  of  a  sort  of  filament,  which  is  said  to 
be  tubular.  The  number  of  coloured  particles  seen  in  their  bodies, 
when  the  fluid  in  which  they  live  has  been  tinged  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  usually  small ;  in  many  species  never  above  four  or  six. 
They  only  seem  to  possess  one  orifice  to  the  digestive  cavity ; 
and  from  their  extreme  minuteness  no  cilia  can  be  detected  in 
its  neighbourhood,  though  it  is  probable  that  such  exist  there. 
Of  the  animalcules  included  in  this  family,  some  have  a  tendency 
to  aggr^^te  themselves  in  clusters ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
which  thus  unite  pass  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives  in  a  separate 
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condition.  It  is  often  very  difficalt  to  distinguish  the  Mamad$ 
from  the  joung  of  other  species,  which  thej  much  resemble. 
Where  a  number  of  minute  geUtinous  points  are  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  clusters  of  larger  forms,  thej  are  probablj  to  be 
regarded  as  their  germs  in  a  state  of  development. 

1217.  The  Vartieellifug  are  a  Yetj  interesting  family  to  the 
microscopic  observer,  from  the  variety  of  their  forms  and  actions, 
and  from  their  great  abundance  in  most  pools  in  which  v^eta- 
tion  is  going  on.  The  ciliary  action  is  here  very  distinct  and 
powerful;  and  the  Animalcules  show  by  their  movements  a 
great  susceptibility  to  external  impressions.  Thus,  the  common 
VordctUa  (Fig.  728,  a),  which  clusters  ronnd  the  stalks  of  duck- 
weed, is  usually  attached  by  a  long  peduncle,  which,  when  the 
animal  is  seeking  for  its  prey  by  the  vibration  of  its  cilia, 
fully  extended,  and  almost  put  on  the  stretch.  But  if  the 
of  the  microscope  be  smartly  tapped,  the  Animalcule  is  seen  to 
contract  its  peduncle  suddenly ;  and  it  afterwards  slowly  extends 
it  when  free  from  alarm.  In  the  Stentor  (Trumpet  Yorticella), 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Polygastrica,  the  body  is  itself 
prolonged,  and  attached  at  its  basis.  In  the  Voffinieola,  each 
animalcule  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  homy  sheath,  within  which 
it  can  retract  itself  at  pleasure ;  and  the  Ophrydiumy  another 
allied  form,  constitutes  large  gelatinous  masses^  in  which  a  vast 
multitude  of  animalcules  are  imbedded.  The  true  VortiedUB 
are  able  to  change  their  dwelling-place  in  a  singular  manner.  A 
fringe  of  cilia  is  produced  at  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
when  this  is  complete,  the  animal  quits  its  stalk,  and  swims 
away  freely  in  search  of  a  new  point  to  which  to  fix  itself.  Some 
of  them  produce  buds  from  their  sides,  like  the  Hydra ;  and 
others  multiply  by  subdivision.  Both  these  processes  take  plaoe^ 
if  the  temperature  be  genial,  and  the  animals  be  well  supplied 
with  food,  with  great  rapidity.  By  the  older  observers^  those 
which  were  seen  during  their  change,  and  whose  form  was  thus 
very  different  from  the  one  usually  observed,  as  also  those  that 
were  seen  in  their  unattached  condition,  were  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct species.  In  some  genera  belonging  to  this  group,  we  ob- 
serve the  stalks  of  a  number  of  individuals  proceeding  firom  one 
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oommon  stem ;  and  sometimes  this  ramifies  and  subdivides,  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  completely  arborescent  form,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Poljpifera.  The  circular  arrangement  of  the  cilia  around 
the  mouth,  and  tl^e  mode  in  which  these  organs  are  employed  in 
obtaining  food,  has  occasioned  the  VortieelUe  and  the  Wheel- 
Animalcules  to  be  confounded  together. 

1218.  The  principal  families  which  have  been  lately  eliminated 
from  the  Infusoria,  and  transferred  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
are  the  VolvocinetB  and  the  BaeiUaruB,  The  former  are  globu- 
lar organisms,  which  may  be  commonly  found  in  ponds,  moving 
slowly  through  the  water  by  the  agency  of  numerous  filaments 
which  project  from  little  green  points  upon  their  surface.  The 
BaciUaruB,  or  Diatomacets,  are  furnished  with  silicious  shields, 
and  are  usually  found  united  into  filaments  of  various  forms. 
They  are  especially  interesting  from  the  vast  accumulations  of 
their  shields  which  are  found  fossil  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  whole  beds  of  earth,  and  even  of  stone,  being  almost  ex- 
clusively composed  of  their  microscopic  remains. 


Class  IL--RHIZOPODA. 

1219.  In  the  animals  forming  the  second  class  of  the  Pro- 
tozoa, the  general  organisation,  as  fiy  as  it  can  be  made  out, 
appears  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Infusoria ;  but  we  find 
no  trace  of  a  firm  external  layer,  bearing  cilia,  such  as  occurs  in 
most  of  the  species  of  the  preceding  class.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  body  appears  to  consist  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  jelly, 
capable  of  extension  in  various  directions ;  and  the  only  internal 
organs  that  can  be  detected,  are  the  contractile  vesicles  and 
the  nucleus. 

1220.  The  best-known  of  these  Animalcules  is  the  Amaba 
diffluenSy  called  the  Proteus  by  microscopic  observers,  a  small 
gelatinous  creature,  which  is  found  in  our  fresh  waters.  Its 
movements  are  effected  by  throwing  out  processes  from  any  part 
of  its  body ;  these  appear  to  act  as  feet,  and  the  little  mass  of 
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jelly  advances  slowly  by  their  agency  in  any  reqnired  directioo. 
In  feeding,  the  Anusba^  destitute  of  a  mouth,  attaches  itseli 
to  the  body  which  it  is  desirous  of  appropriating,  and  by  the 
slow  extension  of  its  substance  gradually  envelopes  the  morsel 
of  food,  which  is  often  so  large  that  the  gelatinous  matter  of  the 
Anutba  only  forms  a  thin  coat  over  it.  In  some  allied  species, 
such  as  Aetinophrys,  the  processes  thrown  out  are  delicate  fila- 
ments, and  these  appear  to  have  the  power  of  adhering  firmly  to 
any  passing  Animalcule,  which  is  speedily  drawn  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  gelatinous  body  of  the  Rhizopod,  and  enveloped  by 
it  in. the  manner  above  described.  Some  other  fresh-water 
Bhizopoda  have  the  power  of  secreting  a  little  horny  shell,  which 
serves  for  the  protection  of  the  animal,  leaving  a  small  aperture 
at  one  extremity  for  the  protrusion  of  the  gelatinous  processes 
or  filaments. 

1221.  The  marine  forms  are  'generally  compound,  a  number 
of  these  delicate  gelatinous  creatures  being  intimately  associated 
together.  They  are  always  inclosed  in  delicate  calcareous  shells, 
divided  into  chambers  corresponding  in  number  with  the  indi- 
vidual Rhizopods  of  which  the  colony  is  composed ;  from  the 
strong  resemblance  which  some  of  them  bear  to  the  chambered 
shells  of  some  Cephalopoda  (§  976),  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  animals  of  that  class.  Many  kinds  of  them  exist  on 
almost  every  sandy  shore  ;  but  their  extreme  minuteness  causes 
them  to  be  usually  overlooked,  and  is  also  an  obstacle  to  the 
satisfactory  determination  of  the  character  of  the  animals  which 
construct  them.  By  D*Orbigny,  who  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Naturalists  to  the  details  of  this  curious  group,  it  was 
regarded  as  an  Order  of  Cephalopoda ;  and  he  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Foraminifera,  on  account  of  the  communication 
between  the  chambers  not  being  established  by  one  principal 
tubular  aperture,  the  siphuncle,  but  by  numerous  minute 
foramina  or  porous  orifices.  The  species  which  exist  on  the 
shores  of  Northern  Europe  are  so  minute,  as  not  to  be  easily 
examined,  even  with  the  microscope  ;  but  those  which  are  found 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea  are  suf&cienUy  lai^e  to  be  recognised  with 
the  naked  eye. 
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1222.  If  we  merely  consider  this  group  as  it  presents  itself 
to  our  notice  in  the  existing  epoch,  we  should  have  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  its  importance.  The  forms  under  which  it 
once  existed  in  much  greater  abundance,  have  been  preserved  to 
us  ;.  and  recent  inquiries  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
in  a  most  astonishing  degree.  The  fossils  termed  NummuUtes 
have  long  been  observed  to  bear  a  large  share  in  the  formation 
of  extensive  beds  of  limestone  rock.  They  were  remarked  by 
Strabo  in  the  stones  of  the  Pyramids  ;  and  he  informs  us  that 
they  were  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  petrified  impressions  of 
the  lentils,  which  had  been  used  as  daily  food  by  the  workmen 
engaged  in  building  them,  and  takes  some  pains  to  refute  this 
idea.  By  subsequent  authors,  these  Nummulites  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  opercula  (§  971)  of  the  Ammonite  (§  969), 
which,  it  was  imagined,  might  probably  form  a  new  one,  every 
time  that  it  added  a  chamber  to  its  shell.  The  discovery, 
however,  of  minute  shells  of  a  similar  character  at  present 
existing,  and  evidently  belonging  to  distinct  animals,  established 
their  claim  to  a  similar  position.  Nummulites  are  probably 
the  largest  forms  of  this  group ;  some  of  them  measure  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  whilst  a  great  proportion  of 
the  rest  are  microscopic.  Many  limestone  strata  of  the  tertiary 
period,  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  larger  Nummulites ; 
and  these  fitrata  constitute  the  principal  part  of  several  mountain 
ranges  in  Southern  Europe,  Buch  as  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  and 
Pyrenees.  The  Sphinx,  as  well  as  the  Pyramids,  are  composed 
of  a  limestone  loaded  with  Nummulites. — A  more  minute  shell, 
the  Miliolay  of  the  same  description,  but  no  larger  than  a  millet- 
seed,  bears  an  equal  proportion  in  the  mass  of  limestone  strata 
which  are  quarried  near  Paris.  ^*  We  scarcely  condescend,^ 
observes  Lamarck  in  reference  to  this  fact,  **  to  examine  micro- 
scopic  shells,  from  their  insignificant  size ;  but  we  cease  to  think 
them  insignificant  when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  by  means  of  the 
smallest  objects  that  Nature  everywhere  produces  her  most 
remarkable  and  astonishing  phenomena.  Whatever  she  may 
seem  to  lose  in  point  of  volume  in  the  production  of  living  bodies. 
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It  amply  made  np  bj  the  number  of  the  indiTiduab,  wliich  she 
mnltipliea  with  admirable  promptitude  to  infinity.  The  remains 
of  such  minute  animals  haye  added  much  more  to  the  maas  of 
materiab  which  compose  the  exterior  crust  of  the  globe^  titan 
the  bones  of  Elephants,  Hippopotami,  and  Whales." 

1223.  But  these  facts  sink  into  insignificance,  when  compared 
with  those  lately  revealed  by  the  researches  of  Ehrenbei^,  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  a  race  still  more  minute,  and  its  multi- 
plication to  a  still  more  inconceivable  extent.  In  examining, 
with  a  high  magnifying  power,  Chalk  or  Whiting  in  a  state  of 
extremely  minute  diyision,  two  sets  of  particles  may  be  distinctiy 
seen;  one  set  having  a  crystalline  structure,  and  the  other 
presenting  some  indications  of  an  organic  aspect.  If  these  be 
rendered  more  transparent  by  the  use  of  Canada  balsam,  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  polythalamou$  (many-chambered)  shells  of 
great  minuteness ;  some  of  them  in  fragments,  and  others  nearly 
or  quite  perfect.  The  size  of  these  varies  from  -^  to  -^^  of 
a  line ;  and  when,  as  in  the  Chalk  of  SouUiem  Europe,  they 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  ma^,  these  must  usually  be  above  a 
million  in  every  cubic  inch.  In  the  fourth  part  of  a  cubic  line, 
or  -^  ot  a  grain,  from  150  to  2U0  can  be  ascertained  to  exist ; 
and  thus  there  would  bo  from  1800  to  2400  in  each  grain,  and 
far  above  ten  millions  in  every  pound  of  chalk.  In  the  chalk  of 
this  country,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  north  of  £uro[^  there  is 
a  predominance  of  particles  of  a  somewhat  crystalline  character ; 
but  even  these  have  in  all  probability  once  been  combined  in 
organic  structures.  In  pursuing  his  researches  on  this  subject, 
it  occurred  to  Ehrenberg  to  examine  the  finer  particles  of  calca- 
reous matter,  which  have  been  artificially  separated  from  chalk, 
and  are  employed  for  various  purposes.  Of  such,  the  glazing  of 
the  papers  with  which  the  walls  of  apartments  are  sometimes 
covered,  and  that  of  visiting  cards,  are  partly  composed ;  and  on 
scraping  a  little  of  this,  and  subjecting  it  to  microscopic  exami- 
nation, he  was  delighted  to  find  the  organic  structure  almost 
everywhere  apparent. 
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Class  IIL— PORIFERA. 

1224.  When  we  examine  the  exterior  of  a  piece  of  common 
Sponge,  we  observe  that  it  is  covered  with  minute  orifices  or 
pores  (whence  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  class), 
thickly  set  together ;  and  that  larger  openings  are  disposed  at 
intervals  amongst  these.  If  these  larger  brifioesy  or  venU^  be 
traced  into  the  substance,  it  will  appear  that  thej  are  the 
mouths  of  canals  or  vessels  which 
ramify  through  it ;  these  have  definite 
walls  formed  bj  the  firm  tissue  of  the 
sponge,  but  perforated  with  a  large 
number  of  orifices,  connecting  them 
with  the  spaces  that  lie  between  their 
net-work  of  branches.     The  pores,  on 
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the  other  hand,  open  mto  a  less  regular 

arrangement  of  small  tubes  and  cells,  of  which  the  spongy  mass 
is  principally  composed.  These  spaces  are  produced  by  the  in- 
terlacement of  the  fibres  that  form  the  solid  framework ;  they 
communicate  with  one  another  throughout  the  mass ;  and  the 
canals  seem  to  take  their  origin  from  the  midst  of  them,  arising 
by  small  tubes  which  unite  into  larger  ones,  and  these  again 
meeting  to  form  the  wide  channels  which  terminate  in  the  vents. 
If.  after  making  such  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
Sponge,  wc  tear  a  small  portion  of  it  into  fragments,  its  fibrous 
nature  becomes  very  apparent.  If  we  submit  these  fragments 
to  a  low  magnifying  power,  it  is  perceived  that  they  form  a  com- 
plete network,  inosculating  with  each  other  in  every  direction. 
By  applying  a  higher  power,  it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  of 
tubular  structure.  In  the  Common  Sponge^  the  whole  frame- 
work is  composed  of  these  tubular  fibres,  which  in  some  parts 
are  set  very  closely  together,  whilst  in  others  they  are  loosely 
arranged.  They  consist  entirely  of  an  organic  texture,  rather 
approaching  the  homy  substance  of  Animals  (as  is  made  evident 
by  the  smell  emitted  on  burning  it),  than  an3rthing  which  we 
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meet  with  in  the  YegetaUe  Kiogdom ;  and  it  is  to  their  elaa- 
ticitj  that  the  Sponge  owes  those  properties  which  make  it  so 
useful  to.  Man. 

1225.  In  other  forms  of  the  group,  however,  spicula  of  earth  j 
matter  are  disposed  amongst  these ;  which  add  to  the  firmness  of 
the  structure,  and  diminish  its  elasticity,  according  to  the  amount 
in  which  they  are  present.  These  spicula  are  in  some  instances 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  in  others  they  consist  of  pare 
silex;  and  their  form  varies  according  to  the  material.  The 
earthy  spicula  are  disposed  at  intervals  through  the  whole  mass ; 
but  they  are  especially  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
canals,  and  around  the  external  orifices,  both  of  these  and  of  the 
pores.  In  fact  each  of  these  orifices  is  strengthened  hy  a  regu- 
lar frame-work  of  spicula  disposed  around  it,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  sharp  ends  of  the  spicula  project  from  the  surface  ol 
the  Sponge,  as  if  for  its  defence. 

1226.  When  Sponges  are  examined  in  their  living  state  and 
natural  condition,  a  constant  and  rapid  stream  of  water  is  seen 
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to  issue  from  the  larger  orifices  or  vents.  This  stream  is  made 
apparent  by  the  movement  of  the  minute  particles  contained  in 
it,  and  by  the  disturbance  of  those  which  may  be  floating  in  the 
surrounding  fluid.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  easily  made  apparent, 
that  water  is  as  constantly  being  imbibed  through  the  minute 
pores ;    and  that,  after  traversing  the  smaller  cavities  of  the 
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;(  spongy  sfnictore,  it  finds  its  waj  into- the  canals  through  which 
it  is  expelled.  Some  such  absorption  mast  take  place,  to  snpplj 
the  fluid  incessantly  discharged  through  the  vents.  According 
{  to  an  observation  of  Mr.  Bowerbank's,  since  confirmed  by  Mr. 
f  Carter  and  other  observers,  the  incessant  passage  of  water 
f  through  the  channels  of  Sponges,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action 
I  of  cilia  with  which  the  cells  lining  the  incurrent  orifices  are 
j!     lined. 

1227.  The  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  Sponges  appear  to 
I  depend  entirely,  then,  on  the  water  which  enters  the  pores,  on 
^      the  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  on  the  minute 

particles  suspended  in  it.  From  these  and  from  the  water  itself, 
the  animal  tissue  appears  to  derive  the  materials  of  its  nourish* 
ment;  and  the  silicious  and  calcareous  substances  must  be 
separated  by  it,  from  the  state  of  solution  in  which  they  exist  in 
the  surrounding  fluid.  When  the  large  quantity  of  this  fluid 
which  passes  through  the  canals  of  the  Sponge  in  a  short  time, 
is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
derivation  of  these  ingredients  from  it;  although  they  often 
exist  in  such  minute  proportion,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  by 
the  chemist.  Not  only  does  this  circulation  of  fluid  answer  the 
purposes  of  nutrition,  but  it  is  subservient  also  to  the  process  of 
excretion.  On  watching  the  currents  of  water  that  issue  from 
the  vents,  it  is  observed  that  minute  flocculent  particles  are 
incessantly  detached  and  carried  out  by  them ;  these  appear  as 
if  they  were  the  residue  of  digestion,  or  pellicles  excreted  from 
the  body  and  thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  the  internal  canals. 
Sometimes  the  vents  are  all  on  one  ude,  whilst  the  absorbent 
pores  are  on  the  other ;  and  in  one  interesting  species  of  a 
bottle-like  form,  the  GranOa  eamprenfi^  the  pores  are  entirely 
situated  on  the  outside,  and  the  vents  on  the  interior,  so  that  a 
single  constant  and  rapid  current  of  fluid  proceeds  from  the 
mouth,  which  is  contracted  into  rather  a  narrow  orifice. 

1228.  This  movement  of  fluid  through  thdr  tissue  seems 
to  be  almost  the  only  action  that  proves  the  existence  of  life  in 
these  simple  beings.  No  obvious  contraction  can  be  perceived 
when  thqr  are  touched  or  irritated.    They  may  be  punctured  or 
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cut  with  sharp  instruments,  pierced  with  red*hot  wires^  or  toni 
into  fragments ;  and  yet  no  change  of  form,  or  rather  cadence 
of  sensibility,  can  be  perceived  in  them.     The  parts  which  are 
unimpaired  will  continue  to  present  the  same  phenomena  as  be- 
fore ;  and  no  injury  seems  to  have  any  influenoe,  beyond  the  por- 
tion immediately  affected  by  it     Nevertheless  some  observes 
maintain  that  a  shock,  affecting  the  whole  mass  alike,  does  pro- 
duce an  evident  effect  upon  it  This  has  been  particularly  noticed 
in  the  SpangiUa^  or  River-sponge.    When  allowed  to  fall  into 
water  from  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  or  when  the  stage  of  the 
miscrosoope  is  struck,  the  tubular  prolongations  on  which  the 
vents  are  situated  contract  very  sensibly^  untU  the  orifice  is 
nearly  closed,  and  projects  but  slightly.    It  has  also   bees 
noticed  that  these  projecting  orifices  vary  considerably  in  their 
form  at  different  times,  even  within  short  intervals,  and  when 
no  external  cause  has  influenced  them.     Some  Naturalists  state, 
moreover,  that,  although  no  sensible  contractions  and  dilatatioDS 
can  be  seen  in  the  whole  mass,  a  peculiar  sensation  is  felt  wbea 
the  hand  is  placed  upon  a  specimen  still  under  water.     This 
sensation  is  of  a  tingling  character,  and  appears  due  to  801116 
movement  in  the  individual  particles  of  which  the  flesh  of  the 
Sponge  is  composed. 

1229.  The  Sponges  may  be  multiplied  by  artificial  division  \ 
each  portion  then  becoming  a  new  individufd,  like  the  separated 
buds  of  Plants.  But  no  such  division  appears  to  occur  in  their 
natural  state ;  and  they  are  reproduced  by  the  separation  of 
minute  spore-like  bodies  from  the  gelatinous  portion  of  their 
tissue.  This  process  takes  place,  in  the  species  of  our  own 
coast,  at  the  earlier  part  of  winter.  At  that  period,  the  little 
reproductive  bodies,  or  gemmulesy  first  appear  as  minute  opaque 
yellow  points,  irregularly  distributed  in  the  substance  c^  the 
body,  and  usually  at  a  distance  from  the  snrfiice.  As  their 
development  proceeds,  they  become  larger  and  more  opaque,  and 
present  a  reguUir  oval  form.  They  then  protrude  from  the 
gdatinous  lining  of  the  canals,  into  their  cavity ;  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  protruding  portion  is  covered  with  dUa,  which  are  in 
active  operation.    After  a  further  period,  they  become  altogether 
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^         detached  from  the  parent  structure,  and  swim  forth,  bj  means 
of  the  cilia,  through  the  large  orifices  in  which  the  canals  termi- 
^        nate.     In  this  condition  they  appear  as  egg-shaped  particles  of 
I,        gelatinous  matter,  the  greater  part  of  whose  surface  is  covered 
J        with  cilia ;  but  the  smaller  end,  by  which  they  were  previously 
«.        attached,  is  left  bare.     By  the  vibration  of  these  cilia  they  swim 
^         about  for  some  time,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Animalcules. 
Their  motions  are  equal,  smooth,  and  gliding ;  and  they  appear 
-        to  be  influenced  by  each  other's  proximity.     When   they  ap- 
proach near  to  each  other,  as  is  sometimes  observed,  they  often 
.         arrest  their  course,  and  swim  for  a  short  time  round  each  other. 
They  appear  by  these  movements  to  seek  a  place  adapted  to 
their  development ;  and  to  this  they  seem  partly  guided  by  the 
influence  of  Hght,  which  they  seek  to  avoid.     The  nature  of  the 
site  chosen  varies  with  the  species.     Some  incrust  the  surfaces 
of  loose  stones  or  shells ;  others  stand  erect  upon  a  solid  base ; 
and  others  hang  from  the  under  surfaces  of  projecting  rocks. 
Sometimes  earthy  spicula  may  be  observed  in  the  gemmules, 
before  they  have  attached  themselves ;  and  in  those  species  which 
possess  them  in  the  perfect  form,  they  always  appear  within  a 
short  time  after  they  are  fixed.  No  trace  of  interntd  canals,  how- 
ever, can  be  discovered  at  this  period;    and  the  formation  of 
these  does  not  begin  until  after  the  gemmule  has  completely 
changed  its  condition. 

1230.  When  it  attaches  itself  to  any  surface,  the  gemmule 
adheres  by  its  small  extremity,  and  the  cilia  continue  their  action 
for  some  little  time  afterwards,  as  if  to  clear  a  proper  site  for  the 
extension  which  is  immediately  to  take  place.  The  gemmule 
then  spreads  itself  out  into  a  flat  transparent  film  ;  and  the 
earthy  or  homy  fibres  soon  begin  to  appear  in  it.  It  then  ex- 
hibits minute  depressions  on  its  surface,  which  gradually  become 
deeper,  so  as  to  form  canals  penetrating  into  it;  these  unite 
with  each  other,  and  send  out  ramifications  through  the  whole 
structure  as  it  extends;  and  thus  the  spongy  mass  is  at  last 
fully  formed.  The  spicula  and  fibres,  which  at  first  appeared 
to  be  confusedly  developed  in  the  gelatinous  growing  membrane, 
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then  manifest  great  sTmmetry  and  method  in  their  diatribation, 
with  relation  to  the  pores^  canals,  and  vents. 

1231.  The  Geographical  distribution  of  the  Porifera  is  veiy 
extensive;  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  nniversaL 
Every  coast,  from  the  Equator  to  the  highest  Polar  regions, 
furnishes  some  kinds  of  Sponge ;  but  they  exist  in  much  greater 
abundance  in  warm  latitudes  than  in  cold,  and  they  attain  alao  a 
much  greater  size.  They  are  all,  of  course,  inhabitants  of  the 
water  only,  and  if  long  removed  from  it  they  lose  their  vitality  ; 
but  there  are  many  species  which  seem  able  to  bear  exposure  to 
the  air  between  the  intervals  of  the  tide,  appearing  to  flourish 
equally  well  in  deep  water,  or  at  a  level  which  is  occasionally 
left  dry. 

1232.  There  is  some  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  r^ard  to 
the  Fossil  remains  of  Sponges;  but  it  is  probable  that  these 
have  come  down  to  us  from  a  very  remote  period  of  the  earth's 
history,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Sponges  were 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  These  remains  are 
found  in  two  states.  Sometimes  the  whole  tissue  has  been  per* 
meated  by  silicious  or  calcareous  matter  ;  so  that,  on  the  mass 
being  broken,  its  internal  structure  is  very  evident.  In  other 
instances  we  have  only  the  eastSy  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
subsequent  filling-up,  with  stony  matter,  of  the  cavities  left  by 
their  decay.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  Sponges  of 
ancient  date,  the  silicious  spicula  must  have  predominated ;  for 
we  find  their  fossil  remains  almost  always  silicified,  even  in 
calcareous  rocks.  Thus,  in  the  Chalk  (in  which  they  greatly 
abound)  all  the  remains  of  Sponges  present  the  character  o^Jlmis, 
Some  of  these  flints,  when  broken,  exhibit  very  beautifully  the 
structure  of  the  Sponge ;  and  others  possess  only  its  external 
form.  Now,  many  of  the  Chalk  fossils  are  infiltrated  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  not  with  flint ;  and  this  even  when  associated 
with  Sponges.  In  the  same  flint-nodules  which  envelope 
Sponges,  the  shells  of  the  Echinus  (§  1092)  are  found  converted 
into  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  and  dense  shells  of  MoUusca 
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are  scarcely  at  all  changed.  It  is  evident^  then,  that  some 
peculiar  attraction  for  silicious  matter  exists  in  the  Sponges ; 
and  this  is  readily  explained  apon  well-known  chemical  prin- 
ciples. If  in  a  saturated  solution  of  two  salts,  a  crystal  of  one 
of  those  salts  be  placed,  it  will  be  increased  by  a  crystalline 
deposit  of  its  own  composition  ;  whilst  the  other  salt  will  not 
form  any  deposit  around  it.  If  two  organic  structures,  there- 
fore,— one  containing  silicious  spicula^  and  the  other  calcareous 
crystals, — be  exposed  to  a  fluid  holding  both  these  substances  in 
solution,  they  will  each  attract  from  it  their  own  ingredient. 


'  O  LORD,   HOW    MANIFOLD  ARB  THY  WORV9  ;    TN    Wls1>OM    UASt 
THOU  M AI/B  THEM   ALL." 


APPENDIX. 


ON  THE  INSTINCTS  OF  SOaAL  INSECTS. 

A  GENERAL  accouiit  hhs  been  elsewhere  given  (Anim.  Phtsiol., 
Chap.  XI Y.)  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  Hive  Bee;  and  a 
similar  sketch  will  be  here  given  of  the  History  of  the  TermUee 
or  White  Ants,  and  of  that  of  the  Common  AfUs. 

The  Termites,  or  White  Ants,  belong  to  the  Order  Nenroptera 
(§  740) ;  and  are  the  only  true  social  insects  contained  in  that 
group.  Next  to  the  Locusts,  they  may  be  reckoned  the  most 
destructive  Insects  known  to  Man;  since  not  only  articles  of 
food,  but  clothing,  fences,  trees,  and  even  houses,  fall  before  their 
devouring  jaws.  As  they  are  confined,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
to  tropical  climates,  we  are  only  acquainted  with  their  ravages 
by  the  reports  of  travellers  who  have  visited  those  regions ; 
but  these  reports  are  such  as  we  may  fully  trust  to,  and  even 
in  France,  one  species  has  lately  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  at 
Bochelle  and  other  places. — The  Termites  live  in  immense  com- 
munities, consisting  of  kings  and  queens,  soldiers  and  labourers. 
The  kings  and  queens  are  perfect  insects,  male  and  female  ;  and 
their  office  is  solely  to  increase  their  kind.  The  soldiers  appear 
to  be  the  pupa^  stopped  in  their  development,  so  as  never  to 
possess  wings  or  to  acquire  the  reproductive  organs ;  it  is  their 
office  to  attack  every  object  or  living  thing,  that  in  anyway  injures 
or  endangers  the  safety  of  the  nest ;  and  this  duty  they  peHbrm 
with  the  most  reckless  bravery,  the  labourers  retiring  within  the 
nest  during  the  time  of  danger.  The  labourers  are  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  the  /aro<e,  alike  checked  in  their  development ; 
their  offices  are  manifold, — their  duty  being  to  take  the  eggs 
from  the  queen  as  fast  as  she  lays  them,  to  convey  them  to  the 
nurseries  and  to  tend  them  until  hatched,  and  to  feed  the  youngs 
store  provisions,  build  the  nest,  repair  damages,  and  perform  every 
kind  of  labour  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  nests  of  the  Termites  are  so  numerous  all  over  the  island 
of  Bananas  and  the  adjacentContinentof  Afii<»»  that  it  is  scarcely 
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pomble  to  stand  upon  any  open  place,  sncfa  as  a  rioe-plantatioii 
or  other  clear  spot,  where  one  or  more  of  these  buildings  is  not  to 
be  seen  within  fifty  paces.  In  some  parts  near  Senegal,  as  men- 
tioned by  Adanson,  their  number,  magnitude,  and  closeness  of 
situation,  make  them  appear  like  the  Tillages  of  the  natives. 
These  buildings  are  usually  termed  *^  hills"  from  their  outward 
appearance,  iiniich  is  that  of  little  hills,  generally  pretty  much 
in  the  form  of  sugar-loaves,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height. 
These  hiUs  continue  quite  bare  until  they  are  six  or  eight  feet 
high ;  but  in  time  become,  like  the  rest  of  the  earth,  almost 
covered  with  grass  and  other  plants  ;  and  in  the  dry  season,  when 
the  herbage  is  burnt  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  somewhat 
resemble  very  large  hay-cocks.  The  exterior  of  the  buildinff 
consists  of  one  Urjgd  shell  or  domed  wall;  which  is  laige  and 


Nmts  ow  Tbrmitu  Th«  largv  nwu,  of  which  one  it  cut  opea  Tvrtioally  to  show  the 
fntcrior,  are  thOM  of  th«  Temut  beUieotus,  The  immll  aeet  (a)  in  the  tree,  It  that 
of  the  Termti  arbarum  /  and  at » It  Men  the  arched  gallery,  hy  which  it  communicatee 
with  the  groand. 

strong  enouffh  to  shelter  the  interior  from  the  weather,  and  to 
protect  the  mhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  most  of  their  enemies. 
It  also  serves  to  collect  and  preserve  a  regular  degree  of  genial 
warmth  and  moisture ;  which  seems  very  necessary  for  hatehing 
the  eggs  and  cherishing  the  youuff  ones.  The  interior  is  divided, 
with  great  regularity  and  contnvance,  into  a  great  numbn  of 
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apartmeDts ;  some  of  which  are  intended  for  the  residence  of  the 
kings  and  queens,  and  for  the  rearing  of  their  numerous  progeny ; 
whilst  others  serre  as  magaiines,  and  are  always  found  well  filled 
with  stores  and  provisions. 

These  hills  make  their  first  appearance  ahove  ground,  by  a  little 
turret  or  two,  in  the  shape  of  sugar-loaves ;  which  only  rise  to  the 
height  of  a  foot,  or  a  little  more.  Soon  afterwards,  at  some  little 
distance,  while  the  former  are  increasing  in  height  and  size,  the 
Termites  raise  others ;  and  so  go  on  increasing  the  number,  and 
widening  them  at  the  base,  till  their  works  below  arc  coTered  with 
these  turrets,  which  they  always  raise  the  highest  and  largest  in 
the  middle ;  they  then,  by  filHng-up  the  intervals  between  each 
turret,  collect  them,  as  it  were,  into  one  dome.  They  are  not 
very  curious  or  exact  about  these  turrets,  except  in  making  them 
very  solid  and  strong ;  and  when,  by  the  junction  of  them,  the 
dome  is  completed  (for  which  purpose  the  turrets  answer  as 
scaffolds),  they  take  away  the  middle  ones  entirely,  except  the 
tops,  which,  joined  together,  form  the  crown  of  the  cupola ;  and 
they  apply  the  clay  to  the  building  of  the  works  within,  or  to 
the  erection  of  fresh  turrets  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  hillock 
still  higher. 

The  royal  chamber^  so  called  on  account  ot  its  being  adapted 
for,  and  occupied  by,  the  queen,  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  hillock.  It  resembles  the  shape  of  an  egg  cut  in  half 
lengthways,  and  is  at  first  not  above  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  is 
afterwards  increased,  however,  to  six  or  eight  inches,  or  even 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  queen  (§  740).  The  floor 
and  roof  of  this  chamber  ,are  very  soHd,  and  are  composed  of 
hardened  clay.  Its  walls  are  pierced  by  several  entrances,  which 
will  admit  the  soldiers  and  labourers,  but  which  are  not  large 
enough  to  allow  the  queen  (who  is,  at  full  size,  a  thousand 
times  the  weight  of  a  worker)  to  pass  out.  It  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  series  of  chambers,  which  may  be  called  the  royal 
apartments,  and  which  are  occupied  by  the  soldiers  and  labourers 
that  guard  the  queen,  on  whose;  safety  depends  the  happiness, 
and  probably  even  the  existence,  of  the  whole  community. 
These  apartments,  being  connected  together  by  openings  and 
passages,  form  an  intricate  labyrinth,  which  extends  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter  from  the  royal  chamber  on  every  side ;  and 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  magazines  and  nurseries.  The  former 
are  chambers  of  day  ;  and  are  always  well  filled  with  a  kind  of 
provisions,  which  appear  to  consist  of  the  gums  or  other  thick 
juices  of  plants.  The  nurseries,  which  are  so  called  because  they 
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always  are  found  to  contain  eggs  and  younff  oneSy  are  entixely 
composed  of  wooden  materials,  seemingly  jomed  together  with 
gums.  These  are  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments. When  the  nest  is  in  the  infant  state,  they  are  dose  to 
the  royal  chamber ;  but  as,  in  process  of  time,  the  queen  enlarges, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  this  chamber  for  her  accommo- 
dation ;  and  as  she  then  lays  a  greater  number  of  ^gs,  and 
requires  a  greater  number  of  attendants,  so  is  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  and  increase  the  number  of  the  adjacent  apartments  ;  for 
which  purpose,  the  small  nurseries  that  were  at  first  built  are 
taken  to  pieces,  and  are  rebuilt  a  little  fiirther  off.  The  nurseries 
are  inclosed  in  chambers  of  clay,  like  those  which  contain  the 
provisions,  but  much  larger.  In  the  early  state  of  the  nest  they 
are  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut ;  but  in  old  hills,  they  are  often 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child  a  year  old.  Under  the  dome  is  a 
large  opeu  space,  which  is  surrounded  by  three  or  four  large 
arches  of  a  somewhat  gothic  form ;  this  space  may  perhaps  be 
intended  to  equalise  the  temperature  of  the  chambers  below,  by 
preventing  either  the  sun  or  the  cold  air  from  at  once  affecting 
the  latter. 

Beneath  the  lowest  apartments  are  found  a  set  of  large  passages, 
which  communicate  with  all  the  chambers  of  the  interior,  and 
also  with  the  galleries  that  diverge  from  the  nest  in  various 
directions.  These  passages,  which  are  thickly  lined  with  the 
same  kind  of  clay  as  that  of  which  the  hill  is  composed,  ascend 
the  inside  of  the  shell  m  a  spiral  manner ;  winding  round  the 
whole  building  up  to  the  top,  and  intersecting  each  other  at 
different  heights,  and  communicating  with  the  various  chambers 
by  galleries  branching  out  from  them.  From  the  bottom  of 
these  are  several  large  galleries,  which  lead  downwards  into  the 
ground  below,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet ;  these 
are  mines  or  quarries,  whence  the  Termites  obtain  the  fine  gravel 
and  clay,  which  they  work  up  in  their  mouths  to  the  consistence 
of  mortar ;  and  then  use  in  the  construction  of  theur  buildings. 
Other  galleries  extend  horiiontally  heneath  the  ground,  at  a 
small  depth  below  its  surface,  to  a  great  distance.  Sometimes 
these  passages  cannot  be  continued  under  ground  in  the  required 
direction ;  and  the  Termites  then  make  pipes  or  covered-ways 
along  its  surface,  composed  of  the  same  materials  with  the  nests. 
These  they  continue,  with  many  windings  and  ramifications,  for 
great  lengths ;  and  they  construct,  where  it  is  possible,  subter- 
ranean pipes  running  parallel  with  them,  into  which  they  may 
sink  and  save  themselves,  if  their  galleries  above  ground  are 
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destroyed  hj  yiolence,  or  the  tread  of  men  or  animals  alarm  tnem 
^hen  a  person  accidentally  enters  any  solitary  grove,  where  the 
ground  is  pretty  well  covered  with  their  arched  galleries,  they 
give  the  alarm  by  loud  hissings,  which  :nay  be  distinctly  heard 
at  every  step  ;  soon  after  this,  their  galleries  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  the  insects;  but  littla  holes  are  found,  just  large 
enough  to  admit  of  their  escape  into  the  subterraneous  roads. 
These  galleries  are  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  Termites  to  pass 
and  repass  without  stopping  each  other  (though  there  are  always 
numerous  passengers),  and  to  shelter  them  equally  from  li^ht 
and  air,  as  well  as  from  their  enemies, — of  which  the  Ants,  being 
the  most  numerous,  are  the  most  formidable.  If  the  Termites 
are  dislodged  from  their  covered  ways,  the  various  species  of 
Ants  (which  are  probably  as  numerous  above  ground  as  the 
Termites  are  in  their  subterranean  passages)  instantly  seize  and 
drag  them  away  to  their  nests,  to  feed  their  young  brood.  The 
Termites  are,  therefore,  exceedingly  solicitous  about  preserving 
theur  covered  ways  in  good  repair  ;  and  if  one  of  these  be  de- 
molished for  a  ferf  inches  in  length,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon 
they  will  rebuild  it.  At  first,  in  their  hurry,  they  run  into  the 
open  part  an  inch  or  two,  but  stop  so  suddenly  that  it  is  evident 
they  are  surprised  ;  for  though  some  will  run  straight  on,  and 
get  under  the  further  part  of  the  arch  as  speedily  as  possible, 
most  of  them  run  back  as  fast,  and  very  few  will  venture  through 
that  part  of  the  gallery  which  is  left  uncovered.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  may  be  seen  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  arch ;  and 
even  if  three  or  four  yards  of  their  gallery  have  been  destroyed, 
it  will  be  restored  by  the  next  morning,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  numerous  Termites  passing  along  in  both  directions.  If 
the  gallery  be  several  times  destroyed,  they  will  at  length  seem 
to  give  up  the  point,  and  build  another  in  a  different  direction ; 
but  if  the  old  one  led  to  some  favourite  plunder,  they  will 
rebuild  it  again  in  a  few  days ;  and  unless  the  nest  be  destroyed, 
they  will  never  totally  abandon  their  gallery. 

The  galleries  of  the  Termites  are  often  carried  beneath  the 
foundations  of  houses  and  store-houses,  at  several  feet  below  the 
surface  ;  sometimes  they  rise  through  the  floors ;  but  they  are 
frequently  continued  in  ijie  interior  of  the  posts  of  which  the 
sides  of  the  buildings  are  composed,  following  the  course  of 
the  fibres  to  the  top,  and  having  lateral  perforations  or  cavities 
here  and  there.  While  some  of  the  Termites  are  employed  in 
gutting  the  poets,  others  ascend  from  them,  entering  a  raiter  or 
some  other  part  of  the  roo^  in  search  (as  it  would  seem)  of  thatcfi) 
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which  is  their  faToturite  food.     Jf  they  find  it,  they  bring  up  wet 
clay,  and  build  galleries  throngh  the  roof  in  varioos  directiona,  as 
long  as  it  will  support  them.    In  this  manner  a  wooden  hojoae  is 
speedily  destroyed ;  and  all  that  it  contains  is,  at  the  same  time, 
subjected  to  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  insoets.    In  carrying 
on  this  business,  they  sometimes  appear  to  find,  by  some  means 
or  other,  that  the  post  has  a  certain  weight  to  support,  and  then, 
if  it  is  a  convenient  track  to  the  roof,  >or  is  itself  a  kind  of  wood 
agreeable  to  them,  they  bring  their  mortar ;  and,  as  fiist  as  they 
tike  away  ^he  wood,  replace  the  vacancy  with  that  material, 
which  they  work  together  more  closely  and  compactly  than 
human  strength  or  art  could  ram  it.     Hence,  when  the  house  is 
pulled  to  pieces,  the  posts  formed  of  the  softer  kinds  of  wood  are 
often  found  reduced  almost  to  a  shell ;  and  almost  ail  of  them 
are  transformed  from  wood  to  clay,  as  solid  and  hard  as  many 
kinds  of  free-stone  used  for  building  in  England. 

Of  the  true  Anit^  which  belong  to  the  Order  Hiftnenoptgra,  t 
general  description  has  been  alr^y  given  (§  760) ;  but  it  re- 
mains to  notice  some  of  the  chief  points  in  the  structure  of  their 
habitation,  and  in  their  social  economy.  As  among  the  Tennitea, 
there  are  four  orders  in  the  community,— the  perfect  males  and 
females,  the  workers,  and  the  soldiers ;  the  workers  and  soldiers, 
however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  larvsd  or  pupe,  since  they 
undergo  the  regular  metamorphoses ;  but  they  have  neither  tho 
wings  nor  the  reproductivo  organs  developed.  As  among  the 
other  social  Hyroenoptera,  they  are  neutrn's^  that  is,  of  no  sex ; 
but  they  most  nearly  approyh  the  female.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Red  Ants  of  this  country  are  nearly  three  times  the  size  of 
the  workers,,  and  their  heads  are  larger  in  proportion  ;  those 
of  the  Yellow  Ant  are  about  twice  the  .size  of  the  workers.  In 
describing  the  habitations  of  this  race,  it  will  be  best  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  latter  of  these  species,  which  is  very  abundant  in 
our  own  country.  Their  hillocks  are  apparently  made  in  a  much 
less  elaborate  manner  than  the  dwellings  of  the  Termites ;  but 
they  are  not  less  perfectly  adapted  to  their  required  object.  They 
are  composed  of  bits  of  stubble,  fragments  of  leaves,  small  stones, 
splinters  of  wood,  &c.,  which  are  collected  by  the  Ants,  and  laid 
(as  it  might  appear)  promiscuously  together;  but  although 
apparently  a  careless  heap,  the  hillock  is  really  a  roost  ingenious 
device  for  evading  the  efiects  of  wind  and  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
and  yet  more  especially  for  receiving  and  husbanding  the  heat  of 
be  sun.    Its  exterior  always  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dome  ; 
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and  firom  its  summit  a  number  of  avenues,  carefully  exoayated 
like  tunnels,  lead  downwards  into  the  interior,-— the  number  of 
them  depending  on  the  population  and  extent  of  the  nest.  Their 
external  apertures  are  of  yaried  size ;  there  is  sometimes  a  prin- 
cipal one  at  the  top ;  but  there  are  usually  seyeral,  of  unequal 
size,  which  axe  surrounded  by  passages  arranged  with  great 
regularity.  In  the  habitations  of  many  species  of  Ants,  we  never 
find  an  aperture  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  entrance  of  enemies 
or  the  passage  of  rain-water;  the  dome  being  dosed  on  eveiy 
side,  and  having  only  one  aperture  near  the  base,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  continued  into  a  serpentine  gallery  many  feet  in 
extent.  With  the  Yellow  Ants,  however,  it  is  quite  different. 
They  stand  in  crowds  on  their  nests  during  the  day,  and  seem 
quite  fearless  of  any  disturbance  to  the  interior ;  and  at  night, 
before  retiring  to  the  bottom  of  their  habitation,  they  close  all 
the  apertures  with  the  greatest  care.  This  curious  hct  was  first 
discovered  by  Huber,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  economy  of  Bees  and  Ants.  On  closely  watching  the 
appearance  of  one  of  these  nests,  he  found  it  undergoing  an  hourly 
change ;  so  that  the  apertures,  so  spacious  m  the  middle  of  the 
day,  gradually  diminished  in  size  towards  the  evening,  and  at 
night  entirely  disappeared  ;  the  dome  being  then  closed  in  every 
part,  and  all  the  Ants  bemff  concealed  within.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  Ants  £aw  little  bits  of  wood  into  the 
openings,  placing  them  across  tlic  entrance,  and  sinking  the  ends 
in  the  covering  of  the  hill ;  they  then  fetch  others,  laying  them 
across  the  firrt,  and  so  oontinne  selecting  other  pieces,  smaller 
and  smaller  as  the  work  advances  towards  its  accomplishment ; 
and  finally  close  the  opening  with  bits  of  dried  leaves,  and  similar 
materials.-— In  the  morning,  a  few  Ants  may  be  seen  wandering 
about  the  exterior  of  the  nest,-*the  numbers  gradually  increasing, 
as  others  emerge  from  the  interior  under  the  little  roofe  formM 
at  the  entrance  of  each  avenue ;  and  these  soon  set  to  work,  and 
begin  to  clear  away  the  barricades.  This  employment  continues 
for  hours,  until  at  length  the  i^>ertnre8  are  sufficiently  extended ; 
and  the  materials  used  in  dosinff  them  are  distributed  over  the 
exterior  of  the  nest.  This  is  a  daily  labour,  unless  it  rains,  or 
the  morning  threatens  rain ;  and  if  rain  come  on  after  it  has  been 
performed,  they  hasten  to  close  the  apertures  as  at  night. 

The  dome  contains  a  number  of  spacious  chambers,  oommuni* 
eating  with  each  other  by  galleries;  these  chambers,  however, 
are  low,  irregular  in  figure,  and  carelessly  constructed ;  but  thegr 
•le  ooovettie&t|  neverthekss,  for  the  purpose  for  wludi  they  ars 
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ooDstracted, — that  of  containing  the  larvn  and  pnpft  at  oerfain 
hours  of  the  day.  The  eggs,  when  deposited  hj  the  female  or 
queen  ant  (who  drops  them  at  random  in  her  progress  through 
the  nest),  are  taken  charge  of  hj  the  workers ;  who  immediately 
seiie  them  and  carry  them  in  their  months,  in  small  parcels, 
and  lay  them  in  heaps  in  separate  apartments.  They  constantly 
tend  them  until  they  are  hatched,  incessantly  turning  them  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  their  tongues  for  the  purpose  of  mois- 
tening them,  without  which  they  would  come  to  nothing ;  and 
it  must  be  to  the  moisture  thus  imparted  to  them,  that  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  eggs  is  due,  which  has  been  constantly  noticed 
previously  to  the  hatching  of  the  larym.  The  workers  fireqaently 
remove  the  eggs  from  one  quarter  of  the  nest  to  another,  as  tbey 
require  a  warmer  or  a  cooler,  a  moister  or  a  drier  atmosphere  ; 
and  at  intervals  they  brood  over  them,  as  if  to  impart  to  them 
a  genial  warmth.  When  the  larvae  come  forth,  the  workers  are 
almost  constantly  enmiged  in  supplying  their  wants  and  forward- 
ing their  growth.  Every  evening,  an  hour  before  sunset,  they 
regularly  remove  the  whole  brood  (as  well  as  the  eggs  and  pupas) 
to  ceUs  situated  lower  down  in  the  earth,  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  oold ;  and  in  tlie  morning  they  as  constantly  remove  them 
again  towards  the  surface  of  the  nest,-— unless  there  is  a  prospect 
of  oold  or  wet  weather,  in  which  case  they  do  not  remove  them* 
When  the  rays  of  the  sun  first  strike  upon  the  nest,  a  most  ani- 
mated scene  takes  pbice.  The  Ants  on  the  exterior  are  the  first 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  warmth ;  they  enter  the  nest,  ran 
along  the  avenues  and  galleries  to  the  various  chambers,  and 
communicate  the  intelligence  te  every  ant  th^  meet,— tapping 
their  fellows  gently  with  their  antenna,  or,  if  this  be  not  attended 
to,  biting  them  severely  with  their  mandibles.  At  last  the  whole 
colony  seems  to  partake  of  the  excitement,  and  each  labourer 
then  carefully  takes  a  larva  or  a  pupa  in  his  month,  conveys  it 
through  all  the  winding  passages  to  the  outside,  and  places  it  in 
suoh  a  position  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  larvie  and 
pupae  are  seldom  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  longer 
period  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  they  are  then  conveyed 
into  little  cells  constructed  on  the  exterior  of  the  nest  purposdy  to 
receive  thete,  and  are  protected  from  the  too  great  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays,  by  a  slight  covering  of  chaff,  stubble,  or  other  light 
matter.  As  the  heat  of  the  sun  decreases  in  the  afternoon,  the 
larvte  and  pupae  are  again  fully  exposed  to  it  for  a  short  season 
as  before,  and  are  then  carefully  returned  one  by  one,  through  the 
almost  interminable  passages,  each  into  the  identical  duunbec 
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'       from  which  it  was  brought  in  the  morning;  and  aftdr  this  they  an 

^  carefully  fed  by  the  workers,  who  nourish  them  with  tiie  food 
they  have  collected  during  the  day. 

^  When  the  larva  have  attained  their  full  growth,  they  spin  a 

eocoon,  in  which  they  remain  as  pupas  until  the  time  of  their 

^        final  change.     In  this  state  they  are  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
known  under  the  name  of  **  eggs ;"  and  being  a  fitvourite  article  . 
of  food  with  pheasants  and  partridges,  they  are  ^agorly  sought 

I  after  by  persons  who  rear  these  birds  from  the  egg.  The  cocoon* 
containing  the  pupte  are  of  a  long  cylindrical  form,  and  of  a  dirt^ 

'        white  colour ;  and  the  contained  animab  are  perfectly  motionless. 

f        When  ready  to  come  forth  as  perfect  Ants,  they  cannot,  like  most 

'  other  Insects,  set  themselves  free  from  their  envelope ;  but  they 
are  dependent  upon  the  assistance  of  the  workers,  who  moisten  it 
and  cut  it  with  their  mandibles,  and  then  gently  draw  forth  the 
contained  body.  The  greatest  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  winged 
Ants, — the  perfect  males  and  females,-— on  which  the  continuance 
of  the  race  depends ;  these  are  most  assiduously  tended  by  the 
workers,  who  cleanse  their  bodies,  extend  their  wings^  supply 
them  with  food,  and  accompany  them  in  their  wanderings 
through  the  hive.  A  large  number  of  the  winged  Ants  are 
produced  every  season  in  each  nommunity ;  and  they  may  be 
frequently  seen  in  the  autumn,  covering  almost  the  whole  snriaoe 
of  the  hillock.  The  greater  number  of  these,  however,  perish  in 
Tarious  ways ;  and  only  a  small  number  remain,  either  to  found 
new  colonies,  or  to  keep  up  the  population  of  th»  parental  resi* 
deuce.  Sometimes  the  new  colony  is  commenced  by  the  queen 
alone:  who  excavates  her  future  dwelling-place,  and  hkjs  the 
eggs,  feeds  the  larvae,  and  tends  the  punat,  without  any  assist- 
ance ;  but  the  workers  that  are  first  piodnoed,  then  aid  her  in 
the  requisite  attentions  to  the  subsequent  progeny.  In  other 
instances,  the  queen  falls  in  with  a  few  workers,  that  have  wan- 
dered, at  this  period  of  excitement,  to  an  unusual  distance  firom 
the  nest ;  and  if  so,  they  unite  their  labours  with  hers. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  Ants, 
is  the  propensity  possessed  by  certain  species  to  ludnap  the 
workers  of  other  species,  and  to  compel  liiem  to  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  thus  using  them  completely  as  shives ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  kidnappers  are  red  or  pale- 
coloured  Ants,  whilst  the  sUves  are  of  a  jet  black.  The  time  for 
capturing  slaves  extends  over  a  period  of  about  ten  weeks,  and 
never  commences  until  the  male  and  female  Ants  are  about 
coming  forth  from  the  pupa  state ;  and  thus  the  marauders  nevei 
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iatorftw  mth  the  oontiniiattoii  of  the  tpeeies*  This  appears  to 
be  a  special  adapiaiioii  of  their  pecaliar  instinct ;  for  if  the  attacks 
were  made  on  the  nesto  of  the  Negro  Ante,  hefore  those  by  whom 
the  race  is  propagated  are  ready  to  issue  forth,  it  must  speedily 
become  extinct.— *Wben  the  Red  Ants  are  about  to  sally  forth  oo 
a  marauding  expedition,  they  send  scouts  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  in  which  a  colony  of  Nem  Ants  may  be  found ;  these 
scouts,  having  discovered  the  object  of  their  search,  return  to 
theb  nest  and  report  their  success.  Shortly  afterwards^  the 
army  of  Bed  Ants  marches  forth,  headed  by  a  vanguard,  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  ten  Ants  only,  which  is  perpetuslly  being 
chan^d, — the  individuals  which  constitute  it»  halting,  when  they 
have  advanced  a  little  before  the  main  body,  falling  to  the  rear, 
and  being  replaced  by  others.  When  they  have  arrived  near  the 
Negro  colony,  they  disperse,  wanderiuff  through  the  herbage,  and 
hunting  about,  as  if  aware  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  object  of 
their  sesrch,  yet  ignorant  of  its  exact  position.  At  last  the^ 
discover  the  settlement ;  and  the  foremost  of  the  invaders  rush- 
ing impetuously  to  the  attack,  are  met,  grappled  with^  sad 
fr^uently  killed  by  the  Negroes  on  guud.  The  alarm  is 
,  quickly  communicated  to  the  mterior  of  the  nest ;  the  Negroes 
odly  forth  by  thousands;  and  the  Bed  Ants  rushing  to  the 
Mscue,  a  desperate  conflict  ensues,  which»  .however,  alwap 
terminates  in  the  defeat  of  the  Negroes,  who  retire  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  theur  habitotion.  Now  follows  the  aoene  of 
pillage.  The  Red  Ants,  with  theur  powerful  mandiblea,  tear 
open  the  sides  of  the  Negro  Ant-hill,  and  rush  into  the  heart  of 
the  eitad^.  In  a  few  minutes  each  o0  the  invaders  etnemA, 
carryinff  in  ito  mouth  the  pupa  of  a  worker  Negro ;  which  it  hai 
obtain^  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and  valour  of  ite  natural 
ffuardians.  The  Bed  Ante  return  in  perfect  order  to  their  nest^ 
bnring  with  them  their  living  burthens.  On  reaching  the  nert, 
the  pupsD  appesr  to  be  treated  precisely  ss  their  own ;  and  the 
workers*  wlien  they  emerge,  perform  the  various  duties  of  the 
community  with  the  greatest  energy  and  apparent  good^will ; 
they  repair  the  nest,  excavate  passages,  collect  food,  feed  the 
larvfB,  Uke  the  pupas  into  the  sunshine,  and  perform  every  office 
which  the  welfare  of  ~the  colony  seems  to  require ;  in  fact,  they 
conduct  themselves  entirely  as  if  fulfilling  their  original  dea- 
tination.* 

*  The  details  of  this  Appeadiz  liaye  been  chiefly  taken  from  Mr.  N< 
VM7  ezcellettt  «  Funiliar  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Inteets.* 
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Anomis,  1014. 
^aomoiira,  861. 
Anoplotherioa,  208. 
Anoplura,  801. 
Ant,  700,  App, 
Aaft-eat«i»  IMi 


AntelopidtB,  104. 
AMhracida,  700. 
Antipathes,  1159. 
AnULion,  742. 
Anmra,  516. 


thaniptera,  800. 


Ai)ee.l48. 
Apkanipi 
Aphidm,  785. 
Aphis,  7 
Aphia-L 
Aphrod 


Aphis,  785. 
Aphia-Uon,  743. 
Aphrodmda,  010. 
Aphrophora,  784. 
Apida,  764. 
AplpaUuUe,  1003. 
jfyoda  (Batr.),  533. 
Apoda  (Cinrfa.)*  80^,  80i» 
Aporrhais.003. 
Apteryx,  441. 
Apne,  877. 
Arabian  Camel,  278^ 
Abaoskiiu,  600. 
AraneUoj  824. 
Araneiforvikia,  867,  SOU. 
Arcaeem^  1034v 
Areher-flsh,  013. 
Arctic  fax.  103. 
ArdeUw,  448. 
Amieottda,  010. 
Aiyala,440. 
AivaU.  274. 
Argonamlid^t  901. 
Argjroneta,  830. 
ArguliM.888. 
Argus  Pheasant,  481 
Armadillo,  247. 
Armadillo  postnlataf,  871 
Amee,271. 
Artemia,  878. 
AmricoLATA,  060. 
ArvicoUBf  228. 
Asaphus,  874. 
Ascaris,  023. 
AteiduB,  1001. 
AHUiUe,  700. 
AHphonaia,  19»,  1011. 
Asp,  511. 

AspefgiUaiB,  lOM. 
Asa,  101. 
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.IIM. 
jitenUa,  USC,  1149. 
AftnM,  11S7. 
AtelM,  159. 
AthalU,  7«S. 
jitherieerm,  797. 
AHamUdm,  1000. 
AtropM,  741. 
Auk,  4ft7. 


jInriemUdm,  963. 

Auroeht,  170. 

Anttnliaii  boww-Mid,  895. 

ATknk,  lOM. 

AToeet,45l. 

AsolotU  5tt . 

Ay-Mj%  164. 


a.  154. 
Btbymamm,  197. 
Baeiltarim,  1218. 
Ba0teriaftagnis,7l9. 
Baotriui  Camd,  178. 
Bacaltte,  970. 

rr,  198. 
,114. 
,114. 
,  114. 
Jiiilaaiite,  897. 
BalaainuB,  715. 
Balanm»  887. 
Bald  Bnie.  870. 
B^d-PQu,  600. 
Ballttat,  605. 


BMHlkoot,  811. 
Bank  Swallow,  407. 
Bankira  Jungla  Fowl,  481. 
Banzring,  179. 
Barbaiy  Apa,  188. 
Baibel,  681«. 


Barnacle  Oooaa,  465. 
Bameoda*  618. 
Baaflisk,4«5. 
BaaklBg  Shaik,  587. 
li,  195. 


Bat,  165. 

Bat-loqaa.791. 

BATKAOnA,  915. 

SHeWdm,  840. 
Bear,  199. 

Bear  Anlmaleala,  841. 
BeaTer,  n9. 
Blehe-do-mer,  1115. 
Bed-Bof ,  788. 
Bee,  761. 
Bee<Biid,  778. 
Bee-eater,  418. 
Beetle-mite.  889. 
Beef  lee,  696. 
Belennite.  965. 


111,1 


Bemheeiim,  759. 
Beridm,  794. 
BeroS,  1191. 
BieeiluU,  788. 
Biataua,  127. 
Blrd-llce.  801. 
Biaoe,  821. 
BMeerPaiadiM,896. 
Blrgus,  861. 
Bleon.  270. 
Bittern.  448. 
Black  Bear,  199. 
Blackbird,  402. 
Black-cap.  400. 
Black-Cock,  488. 
Black-Coral.  1159. 
Black  Rat.  228. 
Black-8eocer,455. 
Black  Swift,  408. 
Blape  moTtlcaga,  718. 
BUaOdm,  727. 
Blatu  orlentalls,  727. 
Bleak.  6S1« 
BUnnUm,  621. 
Blepharit,  616. 
Blind. Worm.  502. 
Blue  Sbark,  588. 
Boar.  297. 
Boat-Bill,  448. 
Boat-Fliet,  789. 
Bocjrdlum,  784. 
Bohemian  Chatterer,  404. 
Boidm,  507. 
Bombardier  Beetle,  702. 
Bombi,  765. 
Bombgiiidm,  796. 
BomAgeUtP,  776. 
Bombyz  Mori,  684. 
Bonito.  614. 
BonnetOlmpet,  999. 
Bony.Pike,  596. 
Booby.  461. 
Book-lice,  741. 
Book-Scorpion,  887. 
Bopjrut,  872. 
Boreus,  745. 
Bot-FUes,  799. 
Bothrioeephalns,  916. 
BotrylHdm,  1068. 
BotUe^eaded  Whale,  111. 
Bovida,  169. 
Boriform  Antdopce,  168. 
Bowerbankia.  1071, 1078. 
Bower-bird.  895. 
Box  Tortoise.  464. 
Brmehinut,  702. 
Bbackiopoda,  1048. 
Braekelgtra,  705. 
Brachmin  Ox.  269. 
Braekgoura,  859. 
BrachTurut.  160. 
Bradypue,  240. 
BruneMooodth  857. 
Bream,  681  <*• 
Brent-Goooe,  455. 
BrUl,  628. 
Brown.Bear,  199. 

r,  419. 


Browa-OaaaaC,  dtl. 
Brown-PtamiffaB.  4] 
Brown-Rat,  218. 


TurkoT,  4 
BrgoMoa^  1070. 
liUociirfd«,  989. 


ihiceiid^  897. 
BuilUo.  270, 171. 
Bufomidm,  528. 
Bun.  787. 
BufimocOSl. 
Bulla,  1008. 
Bull«a,1008. 
BoUdofbat,171. 
Bulianeh.  888. 
Bullhead,  608. 
BuULda,  1008. 
Bupreetie,  7U. 
Burbot,  617. 
Burrowinf  Owl*  ML 
BuieateUa,  lOOS. 
Buryinf  Beetle,  70r. 
Bush-Antelope,  SOT. 
Bueb-Goat,  MS. 
Bustard,  444. 
Bttteher-birde,  8M. 
ButterJUe9»  77S. 
Busaard.  S7S. 
HMTTkidm,  706. 


Caalnr  Whale,  SI  U 
Cacbiaot,  218.  - 
Caddice4lj,  747. 
Cctciliadte,  5SS. 
Calamary,  964. 
Calaadra,  715. 
Caucus,  889. 
Camehcoma,  717. 
CalUnf  Crabe.  SSO. 
CaUithriz,  160. 
Calymene,  874. 
(M^rmidm,  999. 
CamberwcU  Beavi^f,  771. 
Camel.  278. 
Camelid^  278. 
CamttlvpardUm,  MS. 
Canada  Gooee,  465. 
Canary,  888. 
Cancer,  859. 
Catddm,  192. 
Oantharis,  714. 
Cape  Huntinf-Dog,  198. 
Cape  Moleri76. 
Oapereailsie,  48^. 
Caprella.  879. 
Capridm,  272. 
Gaprlform  Antalopea,  167. 
CapHenii^M«,  409. 
Capromys,  227. 
Gapuchitts,  159. 
Capyban,184. 
C^rckUm,  701. 
Caracaras,  878. 
Chirc*arid«»589. 
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CardiaeetB,  10S7. 
Cardlaooui,  860. 
Cardiam.  1038. 
Caxinarift,  1008. 
OartUvora,  181. 
Cmrp,  83 1«. 
Carpenter  Bm,  764. 

rinotts  Fiches,  S7I. 
byUea,  1135. 
nir  Ooat,  272. 
CdMHdidm,  718. 
CastU,  990. 
Gmsowut,  440. 
Camioridas,  229. 
Cat  tribe,  186. 
CatodonHdm,  213. 
CaTlare,  A96. 
Cavida,  233. 
Cayman,  488. 
CB6i4te,J58. 
Cebttt,  159. 
CeeidomyU,  798. 
CeltuHcolm,  825. 
CenUpede,  807. 
CephalMpU,  644. 
Ckphaixipoda,  949. 
ITephalopteridm,  582. 

C^o/i4te.  618. 
Ceraeiee,  512. 

Cereariw,  924. 

CercoieptUtB,  185,  200. 

Cereopida,  784. 

Cereopitheeof,  153, 

CercTon,  706. 

CerUhUHm,  993. 

Ctrthiadm,  419. 

CtnidWy  260. 

CtUoUea,  925. 

Cetlraeion,  646. 

CM<racioff<iito,  587. 

Cestam  Veneri*,  1193. 

CSrtacea,  207. 

Cetonia,  710. 

Chatodon.  613. 
'  Chaiodontidm,  en. 

CkalcUa,  501. 

CkaMdida,  757. 

Cka«Mice«,  1035. 

Chawuleonida,  492. 

Chamois,  264,  267. 

Char,  634. 

CharaeitHdat  632. 

Ckaradriadm,  445. 

Chatterers,  404. 

Cheese-Hopper,  798. 

Cheetah,  188. 

Chefiomeles,  172. 

Cheiromys,  164. 

CheiroDeetes  (Mam.),  309. 

Chelroneetes  (Pteh),  623. 

Cheiroptera,  165. 

Chellfer,  837. 

Chclmon,  613. 

^?^Ioflia,  483. 

CaetomUm^  485. 

Chelgdidm,  484. 

Chel7dxl^  484. 


ChevTotafn,  277. 
Chigoe,  800. 
ChUognatha,  808. 
CMlopoda,  807. 
ChiroBra,  590. 
Chimasridm,  590. 
Chimpanzee,  US. 
ChinchilU.  235. 
Chinchillidm,  235. 
Chinese  Umbrella,  1004. 
ChiomUmy  434. 
Chiroeephalus,  878. 
Chironomus,  793. 
Chirotes,  503. 
Chiroteuthls,  964. 
Chiton,  1000. 
Chlamydosauras,  496. 
Chlamvphoms,  248. 
Chondrograda,  1 195. 
Chough,  394. 
Chromidte,  625. 
ChrgaididtB,  757. 
Chrysochloris,  176. 
Chryeomelidte,  719. 
Chub,  631». 
Cicada,  782. 
Cieodidm,  782. 
Cieindelida,  701. 
Cidaris,  1102. 
Cfanez,  788. 
dmieidm,  788. 
Cinereous  Erne,  370. 
Cirrigrada^  1195. 
Cirrhobranchiata,  1001 . 
Cirrhopoda,  857,  891. 
Civet,  195. 
(Hadocera,  879. 
Clam,  1036. 
ClaTagella,  1046. 
Clavelliuida,  1062. 
Clepslne.919. 
Clio,  1012. 
Clothce'-Moth,  778. 
Clotho.  828. 
Cliip«U«,635. 
Cljrpeaster,  1102. 
Coati,  199. 
Coal-flsh,  627. 
Cobbler-fish,  616. 
Cobra  dl  Capello,  510> 
Cocddm,  786. 
Coeclnella.  721. 
Coccus,  786. 
Coehhaeal,  786. 
Cock  of  the  Woods,  433. 
Cockatoo,  422. 
Cockchafer.  710. 
Cockle,  1037. 
Cockraaeh,  727. 
Cococteus,  644. 
Cod,  627. 

CodUng-Moth,  777. 
CoelioxTS,  764. 
C^mmgidm,  794. 
Coenunis,  926. 
Coleontera,  696. 
Colidm,  891. 
ColoboB,  152. 


Colostoehelys,  486. 
ColukrldtB,  506. 
Colubrine  Snakee,  506. 
Colufo,  163. 
Columbidm,  428. 
Co/ymM(te,  456. 
C'omatiila,  1108. 
Common  Fowl,  432. 
Conehoderma,  896. 
Condor,  378. 
Condylura,  176. 
Conger,  637. 
Conidm,  987. 
Cbifiroslres,  386. 
Cony,  294. 
Conus,  987. 
Coot.  452. 
Copepoda^  885. 
Coral  Islands  and  Bo^>, 

1140 
CoralUum,  1159. 
Oireodea^m. 
Cormorant,  461. 
Coronula,  897. 
CorvUla,  893. 
Corifphmnidm,  617. 
Coryphium,  860. 
Cossus,  775. 
Cottus,  608. 
Couendou,  232. 
Coweovr,  425. 
Cowry,  986. 
Coypu,  230, 
Crab,  859. 

Crab-eating  Opposum,  M, 
CrabronUuty  759. 
CracUkB,  431. 
Chdw.452. 
Crane,  447. 
Craniidm,  1051. 
Cray.flsh,  862. 
Creeper,  419. 
Creetcd  Coranow,  4tl. 
Crested  Heron,  448. 
CrepuMcularU,  773. 
Cricket,  730. 
CHooideo,  not. 
Crioeeratlte,  970. 
Crioeeridm,  710. 
CristateUa.  1079. 
Crocodile,  488. 
CrossbilL  890. 
CrotatUUe,  513. 
Crow,  393,  394. 
Caver  ACXA,  842. 
Cryptophialus,  898. 
aenoUiane,  648. 
Ctenophora,  119U 
Cnckoo,  425. 
Cttekoo.4pit,  784. 
Cuculides,  425. 
Ckiicldc,  793. 
Curassow,  431. 
CureolSo,  715. 
Curiew.  450. 
Cureoree  (Birds),  437. 
Cbrsoret  (Spiders),  826, 
CWreorte  (Ibsc«U),  718. 
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Conieai,  411. 
Cushat,  4tS. 
CatU«Fi»h.  964. 
Ctubus,  870. 
^loidiam;  64S. 
afclobranddaia,  1000. 
Cyclop*,  88ft. 
CjelopUiui,  6tt. 
^toj<OM<,«89. 
CgeloHomMm,  981. 


tt^'- 


Cynoeephalius  IM. 
CynthU,  1062. 
^prteitUgt  986. 
QfpHmidm,  68K 
Cyprit.  888. 
Cysticereot,  9S6. 
CythOTM,  10S9. 
CytheriiiA,  883. 


Dtb,  6S8. 
Daoe,  6S1«. 
DftCtjlopUriM,  60S. 
DuBMi,  S94. 
DaphDia,  879. 
Darter,  461. 
Day.flioa,  738. 
Darwin't  Rboa,  439. 
Darwln'f    theorj  of  Coral 

formatioDi«114S. 
Daayurus,  810. 
Dead-manVhand,  1168. 
PcathVhead  Moth,  773. 
Death-watch,  718. 
Decapod^  858. 
Deer,  860. 

nelphinUUe,  310,  311. 
DemoiseUe,  417. 
Dendrohifiu,  318. 
DendropbTlUa,  1138. 
J)entalU/i»,  1001. 
DentiroHrw,  898. 
Deeman,  177. 
DemutpUr^  715. 
Demeetee,  707. 
Deimodui,  170. 
Diamond  Beetla,  715. 
Diatowuieeait  1118. 
mbranchiata,  958. 
DidelpbU,  809. 
Difitigrmde  Camifwa,  185. 
Dlmera,  785. 
Dinoroii,  443. 
Dinotherium,  303, 
Diodon,  604. 
Dtploxoon,  914. 
DipUra,  700. 
Dlpue,  882. 
DUeimida,  1051. 
Ditcophora,  1181. 
Diftoma.  824. 
DiTcre,  456. 
Diving  Spider.  880. 
Diomal  Owla.  381. 


JhrnrmaULKfidopUn),  771. 

Dof.  IS,  14, 193. 
Dor-flah,  589. 
Dotomedet,  816. 
Dolphin,  111. 
Donaz,  1039. 
Dor,  710. 
Dorado,  617. 
DoroiM,711. 
Itoricto,  1006. 
Dori*,1006. 
Dormonie,  111. 
i>or9ibranehUUm,  909. 
Dory.  616. 
DotterdU  445. 
DoarooeooU,  160. 
Draco.  497. 
DruoB-fliea,  737. 
Drvincna,  1031. 
Drill,  156. 

Dromedary.  178, 181. 
/)roaiaii«.861. 
Drone-fly,  797. 
Dmmmer,  717. 
Dock,  455. 

Dock-bllled  Platypm,  817. 
Dugong ,  305. 
Donnoek.  400. 
Dynaates.  710. 
Dyeopue,  171. 
Dytioua,  708. 
Ddcgnetal,  301. 


Eagle,  360. 
Eagle-Owl.  381. 
Eagle-Bay,  681. 
Eared  Owla,  881. 
Ear-eheU,  999. 
Earthworm^  914. 
Earwig.  725. 
Echidna.  310. 
EchinUa,  1091. 
Eehinoooecnt,  916. 
ECHinODBKMATA,  1089.1090. 
EeMnorfaynehtts,  913. 
Eehinot,  1101 
£dentaUL,  139. 
StiriophtkalwM,  857.  86S. 
Edwardaia,  1114. 
Eel,  637. 
Eelpout.  617. 
Egyptian  Vultnrt,  378. 
Eider-Duck,  455. 
ElapidtB,  510. 
Slater.  711. 
Electric  Eel,  638. 
Electric  Bay,  583. 
Elephant.  186. 
Elephant-Seat,  Ml. 
Eik.260. 
Kigtiada,  1006. 
Emu,  440. 

Emperor  Moth,  776. 
Aiv<Mcte.484. 


4tf. 

BaaUommrim,  4«0. 
Enerinw.  IIIL 
EntoUnt,  151. 
Eni*mo^ha9a,  753. 
JAtfomoefroco.  MSI,  SIIL 
EirroiOA.91C. 
Epeira,8». 
J^temeridc  7n. 
^limaehna,  896,  41t. 

^m3!i!,199. 
SHmaeeadm,  17S. 
Eriatalia.  797. 
Erne,  370. 
Brratdest  818. 
Eryz,  507. 
Eechaim.  1078. 
Eaenlent  Swallow,  4W. 
JBteeMtf,  633. 
Euglena,  1815. 
Buwicidm,  910. 
Euphroqm*.  910. 
European  Blaon,  17t. 
European  Hoopoe,  411. 
European  Nothatch,  411 
European  Wren,  4161 
Euryale.  1107. 
Exoooetna.  636. 


Aleotiidtf.  365. 
FaUow.Deer.Ml. 
I^iitUe^  186. 
Fer^ie-Lanoek  514. 
Ferret,  196. 
Fleld-Crieket,  790. 
Field-Moute.  US.  tsa. 
Fifteen-ipinod  SCiehkMcl; 

608. 
Fihuria,  913. 
File-Flah.  605. 
FtUforwUa,  870. 
FUUelm,  818. 
Finchct.  386,  387. 
Fin-headed  Ray,  lit. 
Fin-pike.  599. 
nroiidm,  1008. 
FisHia,  535. 
Flriiing.Fhigj^3. 
FUaipentm,  779. 
Meeiroalree.  385,  40Sw 
FUntreUidm,  990. 
FUtuUridtB,  607. 
Flamingo,  454. 
FUt-Fieh,  618. 
naUWorme,  92L  OM. 
Flea,  800. 
Flounder,  638. 
Fluke,  618,  914. 
Flnatra.  1076,  1078. 
Fly,  798. 
Fly-cateber.  401 
Flying.Fish,  616. 
Flying-Gurnard,  660» 
Flying-Lemur,  169L 
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ir,  914. 


I^^-8<^airr«l,  S19. 
Fmramin^fera,  Ittl. 
Forest-fliet,  791. 
IbrJIculidtg,  7S5. 
/brmteidc,  760. 
#b««orft,  759. 
Foar-erod  Loaeh*  6SS. 
Fox,  193. 
Fox-Shark,  588. 
Fox.t«il«d  Monkey,  160. 
Fricata-Bird,  461. 
FHngUUdmt  887. 
FroiT.  5S7. 
Frog-hoppen«  784. 
F»lgoridm,  788. 
Fulgon  Utwuito,  788. 
For  Seal,  803. 
Fnaiu,  991. 

G. 

Oadfly,  795. 
GoMb,  6Sr. 
OalagD,  168. 
OalaUiea,  86S. 
GaleUim,  586. 


Oaleopithecat,  168, 
GalevMcidm,  719. 
Oall-flka,  755. 
Oalleria.  778. 
GalUnaeem,  480. 
Oallinaio,  878. 
OalliniUe,  453. 
Gally.wonn,  806. 
Gnwut9ida,  839. 
Oammaraa,  868. 
Oannet,  461. 
GanuMH,  693, 648. 
Gar-Fiah,  636. 
Oamiloiu  KoUer,  410. 

GAaiBBOPODA,  971. 

Oai^eiMteot,  608. 
Ga«tneh«Da,  1046. 
Gaatropaeha,  776. 
OaTial,488. 
GaieUa,365. 
Gacarelmia,  860. 
Geckotidm,  498. 
Genet,  195. 
^eocoriace,  788. 
Oeodepkaaui  701. 
Geometridas^  777. 
GeophUna,  807. 
Ocotnipea,  710. 
ObortMoth,  775. 
Gibbon,  149. 
Oiiailb,  368. 
Girdle  of  Vtnna,  1193. 
Olaas  Grab,  866. 
GlaH  Snake.  501. 
Glauena,  1006. 
Olead,  873. 
Globe-Fiib,  604. 
Gtonerit,  806. 
Glow-worm,  71S. 


Glutton,  198. 
Glyptodon,  347. 
Gnat,  798. 
Gna,368. 
Goat,  373. 
GoaUM  otb,  775. 
GoaUuek«,  409. 
Gohiidm,  623. 
Goby.  63S. 
Godwit,  450. 
GoldFiah,681* 
Golden-ereeted  Wren,  400. 
Golden  Plover,  445. 
Golden  Tbrasb,  403, 
Goldflncb,  888. 
Gonyle]»tet,  886. 
Goooe,  455. 
Gooeander,  455. 
GordUicea,  938. 
Gonronia,  1158. 
Gorilla.  148. 
Goshawk,  871. 
GoTlnda  Kite,  873. 
Grakle,805. 
Grattaioret,  448. 
Grampna,  311. 
Gnuitia,  1337. 
Gratthopper,  781. 
Gravignda,  344. 
Great  Ant-eater,  350. 
Great  Biutard,  444. 
Great  Northern  Direr,  451. 
Great  Snipe,  450. 
Grebe.  456. 
Greenland  Seal,  303. 
Greenland  Shark,  585. 
Greenland  Whale.  314. 
Green  Polype,  1166. 
Green  Tortle,  486. 
Grey  Baboon,  156. 
Grey  Flycatcher,  408. 
Grey  Mullet,  630. 
Grey  PloTer,  445. 
Grey  Ptarmigan,  488. 
Grey  Seal,  303. 
Griffln,  879. 
Grialy  Bear,  197. 
Groebeak,  888. 
Ground  Mitee,  840. 
Ground  Pifeon,  438. 
Grouee,  438. 
Gruidw,  447. 
GrylUtke,  781. 
Gryltotalpa,  780. 
Grylltti,  781. 
Guaaaeo,  383. 
Gudceon,  681*. 
GuHTemot,  457. 
Guinea-Pig,  SSS. 
Guinea-Woim,  938. 
Gull,  460. 
Gurnard,  608. 
Gymnetrus,  618. 
Gymttodoates,  604. 
GwmnopUkmlwMw,  808. 
Cyataoeoamie,  1018. 
Gymnotue,  638. 
Gymnnma,  178. 


GypaCtus,  879. 
GjfpogeranicUBt  875. 
Gyrlnua,  704. 
^ynmedUaa.  704. 


H. 

Haddock,  637. 
Has,  641. 
Hair-worm,  938 
Hake,  637. 
Halcyon,  413. 
Halibut,  638. 
Halioore,  805. 
HalioOdcB,  999. 
Haltica,719.. 

Hammer  headed  Shark,  i88L 
Hammer-Oyeter,  1038. 
Hamster,  337. 
Handflth,  638. 
Hapale,  160. 
Hare,  336. 
Harp  Seal,  301 
Harpyia,  178. 
Harrier.  874. 
Harry-long-legs,  798. 
Harrest-Bug,  839. 
Harrest-men,  886. 
Harvest-Mouse,  336. 
Hawfinch,  386. 
Hawk,  S71. 
Hawk-Moths,  771 
Hawk-owl,  888. 
HawksbUl  Turtle,  486. 
Hectoeotylua,  940. 
Hedgehog,  178. 


HtUatdhioida,  1130,  lltl. 
NeHcidtB,  983. 
Helix,  983. 
Helmet-Shell.  990. 
Hiflocera,  708. 
Hemerobiida,  743. 
HipialUm,  775. 
HermitXrab,  861. 
Heron,  448. 
Herring.  685. 
Hessian  fly,  798. 
Hgtencera,  771.  778. 
Heierwmtrat  718. 
NiBteropodat  1008. 
Neteroptera,  787. 
Hi^h-finned  Cachalot,  318. 
^Appicte,  861. 
MppoboteUUBt  781. 
Hippocampus,  COO. 
Hippopotamus,  395. 
mrmidi»U4B,4M. 
Hister.  708. 
HiTe-Bee,  766. 
Hobby,  367. 
Hog,  896. 
Hog-flsh,  668. 
Hog-rat,  337. 
Nolocephali,  579,  8861 
Holoptyehius,  044. 
HoloUinila,  1113. 
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Nolatkmrttla,  11  IS. 
HomaUfpHdiT,  506. 
Howtoftern,  781. 
Honfly-banard,  S7S. 
Honey-dew,  7ft6. 
Honey-ffuide,  4t5 
HoDey-mieken.  417. 
Hooded  Crow.  SM. 
Hooded  Snake,  MO. 
Hoonuman,  151. 
Hoopoe,  418. 
Hop-fly.  785. 
Honiblll.  897. 
Homed  OwU  881. 
Honed  Viper,  51 1. 
Hone.  800. 
HofM-thoe  Bat«  109. 
Houe  Cricket,  780. 
House  Spider.  810. 
Houae  Swallow,  407. 
Rowling  Monkey,  150. 
Rumble  Bee,  765. 
Humming  Bird,  415. 
Hnmrning-Mid  Hawk- 
moth,  778. 
Hunting  Leopard,  188. 
Hunting  Spiden,  815. 
Hutia,  117. 
Ryalca,  1018. 
HyMia,194. 
JHybmionU,  646. 
Hydatina,  981. 
Hydra,  1166. 
iMrocAnifte,  840. 
^radipkaga,  708. 
RfdroohQemi,  184. 
MdroeoriMB,  789. 
MMnMa,  1166. 
MromeMdm,  788. 
BidropkUUf,  500. 
HydroOe,  706. 
Htdboioa,  1089,  1164. 
Hyla,  517. 
Hjlobatea,  140. 
^fwtemoptera^  740, 
Hyperoodon,  111. 
Hypooondka,  861. 
Hypeipiymniis,  818. 

iSSriddm,  Ul. 


lanthinidmt  999. 
Ibex,  178. 
Ibie.449. 
lehnenmon,  195. 
lekneuwMwidm,  756. 
lehthyoeaunu,  469. 
Idotothripe,  788. 
Lmanidm,  494. 


Indian  BuflUo,  171. 
Indicator,  415. 
InfumUbulata,  1078. 
iKTusoaiA,  1100,  IMl. 
loia.  111. 


fmfctivora,  174. 
IxiiKCTii,  659. 
fmaettoret,  884. 
Irish  Klk,  261. 
UU  tlippurit,  1159. 
/topocM.  871. 
Iulu».  808. 
IxodiJtB,  889. 


Jaeamar,  411. 
Jacana,  451. 
Jackal.  198. 
Jackdaw,  894. 
Jack  Snipe,  450. 
Jaguar,  189. 
Jay,  894. 

Jemlah  Ibex.  178. 
Jerboa,  m. 
Jer  Falcon,  867. 
Jiner,  800. 
John  Dory,  616. 


.151. 
Kalong  Bat.  178. 
Kangaroo,  811. 
Kangaroo  Rat,  818. 
Kestrel.  867. 
Keyhole  Limpet,  999. 
King  of  the  Herringe.  591. 
King  Crab.  875. 
Kingflaher.  411. 
Kinglet,  400. 
King  Vulture,  878. 
Kinki^u,  100. 
Kite,  871. 
Koala,  814. 


Labridm,  615. 
LaeertkUe,  500. 
Lady-bird,  711. 
Leemodipoda,  870. 
Lagomya,  887. 
Lagopui.  488. 
Lamantln.  805. 

LAMSI.UBnA]ICniAXA,1014. 

LamellioomiBLt  709. 
Laramergev'ci ,  879. 
£4mfiidct',  587. 
Lamprer,  640. 
Lampyria,  711. 
Lance-headed  Viper,  514. 
Lancelot.  641. 
Land.4>ab,  860. 
Land-Raile,  451. 
Land  TortolM.  488,  484. 
Lanittdte,  808,  401. 
Lanner,  867. 
Lantem-Fliee,  788. 
Lapwing,  446. 


Xffritl^,  459. 
LarriH^F,  759. 
Laiekneol^t  OSS. 
Later ifrada.  817. 
Leech,  919. 
Leipoa.486. 
Lemming,  US. 
Lemur,  161. 
Lemurida,  146, 161. 
Leopard,  188. 
Lepae,  896. 
Lepadidtt,  896. 
lepidoplera,  767. 
Lepidosiren,  5M. 
Leidotteidm,  598. 
Lepidcta.  584. 
LepiwmUw,  80S. 
Leporid^^  286. 
LeptoeardU,  641. 
Leptocephalne,  577. 
JLeptoglotmi,  491. 
Lernma,  800. 
J>nwpir<a,  890. 
lAbelMidm,  787. 
Lichee,  585. 
liMQcid^,  961. 
Umaeina.  lOlS. 
limnadia,  877. 
JUmetftc/tf,  9SS. 
Umnoria,  871. 
Limpet,  1060. 
Llmulnt,  875. 
Ling,  627. 

Ungnal^lidm,  841. 
lAngulkim,  1051. 
Lion,  187. 

Lithoblui  fbrelpatiis,  SOT. 
Llthodomut,  1081. 
Lithotnra,  896. 
Little  Bustard,  444. 
Liiard,500. 
Liisia,1190. 
Llama,  181 
Loach,  681 ;. 
Lobster,  861. 
Lobworm,  010. 
Locm»tid0t,  781. 
Loligidte,  964. 
Lollgo,964. 
LoAg-eared  Bai,i7I. 
Lonir-taUed    Fiela  Mooe^ 

116. 
Xotto^cornla,  717. 
LopMdof,  618. 
Lophiodon,  t9\, 
Lophlus,  628. 
£op*o*ra»cM<,  606. 
Lophopodu,  4079. 
Xop^yropooa,  857. 
Lophyrns,  753. 
Lories,  421. 

Loricate  (Mamml,  946. 
Zericala  (Kept.),  467. 
Lorikeet.  411. 
Lorls,  161. 
Louse,  801. 
Love-bi^s,  411. 
.Loxia,890. 
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lAcunit,  711. 
LttmbriciM,914. 
Lump-fiah,  62t. 
Latnuria,  1041. 
Lycaon  pletut,  198. 
Lycou,  826. 
Lifgmidea,  788. 
Lynx,  191. 
LyretaU,  430. 


Macacut,  154, 155. 
Maccaw,  423. 
Macliilla,  SOS. 
Mackerel,  614. 
MaerobMides,  841. 
Maerogloua,  779. 
Jiaeropodidcf,  913. 
MacitMcelia,  177. 
JMicroiirtf,  863. 
MactTa,1039. 
Madrepore,  1196. 
MsDUia,  420, 
Magiluf,  995. 
Mafot,  155. 
Magpie,  894. 
Majrpie-motii,  777. 
Maia*  859. 
Maifra,  618. 
MaUcobdella,  919. 
Malaeopterfgii,  571. 
Malapterunu,  681. 
Mallard,  455. 
Mallena,  1038. 
AfallophaM,  803. 
Malmag,  162. 


Malmignatte,  8; 
Mamma LLA,  71, 


889. 


Mammoth,  288. 
Man-of-war  Bird,  461. 
ManatidtB,  805. 
Mandrill,  156. 
Mango.fl«h,  609. 
Mania,  250. 
Mantida,  723. 
Mantis,  728. 
Manii»pid€B,1i6. 
MtrgaritaeetB,  1026. 
Marmot,  220. 
Marmoset,  160 
M»nh  Sandpiper,  450. 
Manh  Tortoises,  484. 
Marwpiatia,  809. 
Marten,  196. 
Martin.  407. 
Mason  Bee,  764. 
Mastodon.  289. 
May^y,  744. 
May- worm,  714. 
Meal-worm,  718. 
Meandrina,  1187. 
Medusa.  1186. 
Megaderm,  169. 
Megaliethys,  645. 
Megalonyz,  245. 
Megaloaaunis,  496. 


Megapodida,  486. 
Megapodios,  486. 
Megatherium,  245. 
ifeiasmna,  718. 
Melccta,  764.  • 

Meiida,  185,  198. 
MeUphagidm,  417. 
MtUlfera,  763. 
Melo8,  714. 
Melolontba,  710. 
Menpidm,  418. 
Merlin,  867. 
Merganser,  456. 
Midge,  798. 
Miliola,  1322. 
Millepede,  808. 
Mimic  Beetles,  708. 
Minnow.  681*. 
Mite,  838. 

Mitred  BasOiak,  495. 
Moa,442. 

Mocking-Bird,  403. 
Mole,  175. 
Mole-Cricket,  730. 
Mole-Rat,  337. 

MOLLVSCA.  984. 
Moloch,  496. 
Monad.  1216. 
Monitor,  498, 499. 
Monkey,  150. 
Monk-flsh,  585. 
Monoculus,  '879. 
Monodon,  312. 
Monomera^  786. 
JAmomerosomata,  888. 
Monotremata,  817. 
Moon-flsh,  604. 
Moor-Harrier,  874. 
Moor-Hen,  453. 
Moose-Deer,  360. 
More-Pork  Bird,  406. 
Mormgridm^  688. 
Morse,  308. 
M09ehid4B,  376. 
Mosasaurus,  498. 
Mosquito,  798. 
Moths,  778. 

Mother  Carer's  Chicken,450. 
Moufflon,  374. 
Mouse,  336,  338. 
Mugilidm,  630. 
Mullet,  630. 
Multtdm,  611. 
Murmudm,  687. 
Murcz,  991. 
Murieidw,  991. 
MuHda,  338. 
Muaeicapidm,  408. 
JAisridtf,  798. 
Musk-BeeUe,  717. 
Musk.Deer,  876, 377. 
Mttsk.Ox,371. 
Mnsk-Rat,  177,  338. 
Muskquash,  338. 
Mu^opkagidat  893. 
Mussel,  1030. 
MutUlUUe,  196. 
MyitUlidm,  759r 


Mya,  1041. 
Myeetee,  159. 
Mygale,  835. 
Afyliobatidw,  581 
Mylodon.  244. 
Myopotamus,  380. 
Mtuapoda,804. 
MyrmecophMa,  350. 
AfyrmeleoniaU,  74S. 
Mysis,  864. 
MMUaette,  1080. 
Jixinidit,  641. 


Nats,  917. 
Naja.  510. 
Nandu,  489. 
Napu,  377. 
Narwhal,  313. 
Aatmatea,  880. 
Nataiorta,  458. 
Naiicidtt,  998. 
NonUWiee,  968. 
NautiUtes.968. 
Nautilus  poropUius,  966. 
Neerophaga,  707. 
Necrophorus,  707. 
Ai»Mto/Mt«,933,93aL 
JVe»uitoi(lea.938. 
Aemerlidte,  934. 
Nemestrina,  796. 
Nemocen,  793. 79S. 
Nemoptera,  745. 
Nepitiee,  789. 
Neptune's  cup,  1155. 
Nertidm,  910. 
HerUUtt,  096. 
Neritina,  996. 
Aenropieru,  785. 
Newt,  581. 


Nigger,  758. 
Night-H 


It-Hawk,  406. 
Nightingale,  809. 
MUUlm,  838. 
JVoctilionidm,  168,  ITS. 
NoctOttca,  1185. 
Abeta<tf«,  777. 
Noctule,  171. 
AMnmol  LepiSbften^ 

774. 
Nomada.  764. 
JVWaoatifAii,  793,  794. 
AbtocoMlMdr,  618. 
Norway  Haddock,  606. 
AMiianute,  587. 
JVioionectidm,  789. 
NiulibraneMaia,  1005. 
Numidian  Crane,  447. 
Nummullto,  1333. 
Nuthatch,  419. 
Nut.WeeTll,  715. 
JV^€ieraUd4B,  79U 
Nyetorln,  169. 
Nyctipithccus,  160. 
Nylghra,  368. 
NymphoD,  889. 
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o. 

Panda,  199. 

Pholaa,  1041. 

PanfoUn,  250. 

Oik  Letf  Moth.  ne. 

Phrynoa,  831. 

Ouwl  Shivw,  177. 

Panth«f.l88. 

PkgllMUdmA'm,^ 

Oodot,189. 

PaplUA,  772. 

FhyUiom,  79. 

Paplo,  154. 155. 

Oetopiit,  909. 

jParttauewMe,  896« 

aUtfSm,  799, 

Parrakeet,  421. 

OiU>lnl,4<». 

PhpaHa.  1194. 

0]dEii(UthBiU,S2S. 
Old  WUe,  615. 

Partot-Fiah.  615. 

PartridfB.  433L 

P^Mqpodo,  733. 

One-humped  Camel,  178. 

PaaeenfferPfffeol^41t. 
PaTonaiia,  iTsO. 
Peaehia,  1124. 

Pi^aoatoais,  630. 

OnTchoteuthie,  964. 
Opalfaia.  1315. 

P^ik^7l8. 

0)»JUdia,  505. 

Peacock,  432. 

PlSciafo,  248. 

OphidUd^,  629. 

Pick«iDM4ah.SM. 

OphlMurus,  501. 

Pea.4;rmb,  860. 

Piddm^, 

Ophiiuros,  637. 

Pearl  Oyster,  1016. 
Peba,  147. 

VSt.S!^^''^ 

Ophlura,  1107. 

Ophrydium,  1117. 

Peccary.  197. 

pSeon.418. 
Ptke,633. 

OpUthohranehUaa,  1001. 

Pecten,  1025. 

OpoMun,  309. 

Peetinaria,  912. 

PUchartl.6S5. 

PectinibranehiaU,9U. 

PUl  BeeUes,  708. 

OrWtoto.  829. 

Peetinidm,  1025. 

PUot-Fiah.  615. 

Orgao-pipe  Coral,  1160. 

Peetonealas.  1034. 

Pimpla.756. 

Organist  Tanager,  369. 
OribatidiB,  MO. 

Ptdipalpi,  831. 

Pine-Marten,  196L 

Pinna.  1019. 

Oriole.  402. 

Peewit,  446. 

Pinninedia,  101. 
PiophUa.  798. 
Plpa.529. 

OrthagoriKttt,  604. 

P^^*U90. 

Orthoeeratite.  968. 

Pelecamidm,  461. 

?552*S?: 

OrMoplero,  724. 

Pelican's  Foot,  993. 

Ortolan,  387. 
Ortyx,  433. 

Penguin,  458. 
Pennatuia,  1156. 

Piplstiella,  171. 
Pipit,  400. 

Osprey.  370. 

Pentacrinua,  1109, 1117. 
PentacU,  1113 

Pitheda,  160. 
iHocoi^ians,  648. 

OHeona  Flthea,  571. 

Pentahumia,  896. 

Ottraeem,  1021. 

PiBntamera,  701. 

Plaice,  628. 

Ostracion,  605. 

/*eraaM<uto,  311. 

Planarla,921,924. 

Ottracoda,  882. 

Perch.  609. 

Ostrich.  439. 

Perching  Birdt,  884. 

0«i<l<e,44*. 

PereidtK^  609. 

PUmHgrode     Ourmimr 

Otoltcnns,  162. 

PeriEnkini,  mi^. 

185^ 

Otter.  197. 

Plant-Uce.  785. 

Orang  OutaB,  148. 

PeHputidm,  910, 

Plant  Mitea,  840. 

OusUtis,  130. 

Periwinkle,  994. 

PkUgelmU,  922,  «S«. 

OvaUa,  870. 

PerUda,  789. 

Plecotus,  171. 

Peraa,  1018. 
PerodieUcus,  162. 

Plectognatki,W^ 

Owl,  380. 

Perophora.  1062. 

Pleurokrandkidm^  1004. 

Ox,  269. 

Petanms,  314. 

Oxyttris,913. 

Petrel,  459. 

tflearotona,  985. 
%over,  445. 

Oyster,  1021. 

Petricola,  1039. 

Oyster-catcher,  446. 

PlomaUlla,  1079. 

Plumed  Motha,  779. 

p. 

PhaUMgidm^BX, 

Pochard,  455. 

PkalanaiatUm,  314. 

Podargus,  406. 

fisx--*'- 

Ph^ryngosnam,  624. 

PtBciUAim,  631. 
Pafurid4B,  861. 

Pkaaiaitidtf,  483. 

P<dar  Bear,  199. 

Painted  Lady,  771.     • 

Phaamafrngilis.  729. 

Pole  Cat.  196. 

Pabeotheriub,  292. 

Pluumidm;7i», 

Polydesmna,  808. 

Palapteiyx.  442. 

Pheasant,  432. 

PoLToaaraxCA,  1S04. 

Palinimu,  862. 

PALLlOBBAKCmaTA,  1048. 

Phoddm,  201. 

Palodina,  994w 

PoiiXPiVBmA,  1069,  Ills. 

IKDKX. 
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Pot^teriimf  599. 

POLTSOA,  1070. 

Pomacentridmt  625. 
Fond  Soail,  983. 
Porbeagle,  587. 
Poreopine,  232. 
Poreupine  ABtr«ftter,  S20. 
Porpoise.  211. 
PouTX&A,  1200, 1224. 
FoTt-JackMD  Shark,  646. 
PortuguoM    Man  -  of-  War, 

1194. 
FMoroo,  618. 
Potto,  162. 
Poa]p,959. 
Prawn,  861 
Pradonet,  758. 
Prie-Dieu.  728. 
Pristis,  584. 
ProboMia  Monkey,  151. 
Prodmetida,  1051. 
Promeropa,  416. 
ProflobraDcfaUU^  984. 
Pr9leidm»  552. 
Protelea,  194. 
Proteolepaa,  898. 
ProCena,  532. 

Proteua  Anfanalenle,  1220. 
Pkotosoa,  1196. 
Paittoeuto,  422. 
P§oeUUB,  741. 
Pw>los,  1118. 
Ptarmtean,  488. 
Pterictt]rt,644. 


Pterodactylua.  504. 
Pteromyt,  219. 
PrsmopoDA,  1011. 
Pteropoa,  178. 
PtUooereua,  179. 
Ptlnna,  712. 
Pnff-Adder,  512. 
Puff.Unl,412. 
Puffin,  457. 
Piilez,800. 
Pulmonaria,  828. 
Pulwum^fera,  981. 
Pnma,  189. 
Pmpifara,  791. 
Parpuim,  990. 
jnfcnocwnd^f  899. 
i^aoniiia^  1065. 
Flfthon,  507. 


,148. 


RabUt,  287. 
Baeeoim,]99. 
SA91ATA,  1088. 
-    ■'  ^581. 


RaUna,  580. 
Rail,  452. 
naUidm,  452. 
Jlamphatiidm,  428. 
Hatuda,  527. 
Raphididm,  746. 
Raptort9t  861. 
Rfuorea^  426 
Ratel,  198. 
RatUe^nake,  518. 
KaTen,  894. 
/loyt,  580. 
Razoi^bill,457. 
Rasor-ahen,  1040. 
Red  Coral,  1159. 
Red  Deer,  262. 
Red  Grouie,  488. 
Red  Mullet,  611. 
Redpoll,  887. 
JUduvUdm,  788. 
Reeve.  450. 
Rein.deer,  261. 
RemoTA,  622. 
RKrTii,ns,462. 
JUtitelm,  829. 


Jlhinohatidm,  584. 
/Uinooericto,  298. 
Rhinoeeroa.  298. 
JRhinolopMdm,  169. 
Mhipiptera,  722. 
Rhisopoda,  1200,1219. 
Rhiiottoma,1187. 
Rhopaiocera,  771,  772. 
RhynchoUtea,  969. 
Rbynehonella,  1050. 
Rk^fnekophora,  715. 
AAyacAoto,  780. 
Rhytlna,  305. 
Ribbon-flah,  618. 
Ribbon-wonna,  924. 
Rifie-Bird.  418. 
Ring-Dove,  428. 
Rinfed-Snake,  506. 
RiTer.Tortoiae,485. 
Roach.  631  •. 
Roek-ilah,625. 
Roeklinf ,  627. 
Roek-PigeoB,  428. 
Rock-aheU,  991. 
Roebuek,  262. 
RodentU,  215. 
Roller,  410. 
Rook,  894. 
Rorqual,  214. 
Rose-BeeUe,  710. 
Rose-Louae,  785. 

ROTIFBRA,  927. 
Ronnd-Worma,  922, 928. 
Ruby-taled  FUet,  757. 
Rua;450. 
RMaUnatMm,  251. 


8abeDa,912. 
8abK196, 


Sacied  Ibii,  449. 
Safeguard,  499. 
Safotns,  160. 
Saiga,  264. 
Sajou,  159. 
Saki,  160. 

SalawuindridtB,  581* 
SalmonidiB,  684. 
Salpn,  1068. 
SaUatorett  826. 
Sanatoria,  780. 
Sand-Groute,  488. 
Sand-Hopper,  869a 
Sand-Lanee,  629. 
Sand-Liaard,  500. 
Sand-Martin,  407. 
Sandpiper,  450. 
Sand-Waap.  759. 
SapaJou,  159. 
Sarcoptes,  880. 
Sardine,  635. 
Baraia,  1190. 
Satumia,  776. 
Sauria,  491. 
Sauroid  Fish,  596. 
Saurophis,  501. 
Sawflvh,  584. 
Saw-flies,  753. 
Sazicava.  1041. 
Scalaria.  994. 
Scale-Inseeto,  786. 
Scallop,  1025. 
Scalops.  176. 
Scaly-finned  Fish,  618. 
Scanaorea,  421. 
Searabsua,  710. 
Seams,  625. 
Scheltopusic,  501. 
SeUntida,  612. 
Seincidm,  502. 
Sciuridm,  219. 
SeoUidm,  759. 
Scolopaeidm,  450. 
Scolopendra,  807. 
Sambereaoeidm,  6M. 
SeowtberidK,  614, 
ScopeKdm,  684. 
SoonNsna,  608. 
Scorpion,  882. 
Scorpion-fly,  745. 
Scorpion.Spld«r,  888,  81 
Scoter.  455. 
Screamer.  452. 
Scutaia,  788. 
SeuteUa,  1102. 
ScgttiidtB,  589. 
Segmmidtt,  585. 
Sea-Bear,  202. 
Sea-Bream,  612. 
Sea-Oentipede,  910. 
Sea-Cow,  208. 
Sea-Cucumber,  1115. 
8ea-DeTa»628. 
Sea-Eagle,  870. 
Sea-Fan,  1158. 
Sea-Hare,  1008. 
Sea-Lemon,  loot. 
Sm-Uoi^SOI 
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8M.HftatU,  MS. 
8M-Mat,  1076. 
flea-MouM,  910. 
8Mr  Pen.  1156. 
Bern-Pike,  626. 
Sea-Biuh,  1156. 
Sea-Snipe.  607. 
Sen -Swallow,  460. 
Sea-Unleorn.  2IS. 
Rea-Vrehin.  1092. 
Sea-WolC  621. 
Seal,  201. 
8eba»ie«,  608. 
Secretary  Falcon,  S75. 
Securifera,  753. 
Sedentary  Spidert,  829. 
SelaekU,  S75. 
Semiplaaiigrade   Carnivo- 

ra,  185. 
Semnopitheeut,  151. 
Sepiida,  964. 
Serpentn,  505. 
&!rrtcoriii«,  712. 
Sertularian  Polffpet,  1177. 
Berpula^On. 
Sewlia,  897. 
Shad.  6.15. 
Shark,  585. 
niark  Rar,  584. 
Sheath-biflt,  434. 
Sheep.  274. 
Sheep-Tick.  791. 
Sheldrake,  455. 
HhorUtailed    Field-moata, 

228. 
Shrew.  177. 
Shrew  Mole.  176. 
Shrike,  401. 
Shrimp,  862. 
Sialida,  744. 
Siaman^,  149. 
Silk.Womi,  684. 
Siluridm,  631. 
Silver-Fish.  631*. 
Simiadm,  147. 

Simmuidof,  841. 

Sipkonala,  1020.  1035. 
Siphanophora,  1194. 

Sipkonottoma,  887. 

Sipuncalai,  1114. 

Sirenia,  285. 

Sirenid«B,  532. 

Sirieidof,  754. 

Siskin,  387. 

Skink,  502. 

Skua  Gull,  460. 

Skunk,  196. 

Sky-lark,  388. 

Sloth,  240,  241. 

Sloth  Animalcule,  841  • 

81ow>Lemur,  162. 

Slow-Monkey,  151. 

Slow- Worm,  502, 

Slug,  961. 

Smelt,  634. 

Smooth  Honnd,  586. 

Snail,  982. 


Snike-Eel,  637. 
Snake-Fly,  746. 
Snake-Lizard,  501. 
Snapping-Turtle,  485. 
8ni|ie,  450. 
Snow-Buntiny,  388. 
Snow-Flake,  388. 
Snow-Goose.  455. 
Snowy  Owl,  3R3. 
Solan  Gooee,  461. 
Sole,  62A. 
Solen,  1040. 
&)ftd«if/7uto,  285,  299. 
Solitaire.  429. 
Solitary  Snipe.  450. 
Solpugidte,  835. 
Sorez.  177. 
Sorieidtg,  177. 
Spalax,  227. 
Sparidm,  612. 
Sparrow.  387. 
Sparrow-Hawk.  371. 
Spatangus,  1102. 
8patularid4e,  597. 
Spectacled  Snake,  510. 
Spectre-Insects,  729. 
Spermaceti  Whale,  218. 
Spharidium.  706. 
Sphargis,  485. 
aphegidoe,  759. 
Sphinx,  773. 
SptHfrtpnidit,  612. 
Spider,  824. 
Spider.Monkey,  159. 
Spinacidtf,  586. 
Spiny  Wrr.v?,  62". 
Spirialiii.  lulS. 
Sptrorbit.  911. 
Spirutui^,  964. 
Spondylus,  1025. 
Spongilla,  1228. 
Sponge,  1224. 
Spoonbill,  448. 
Sprat,  635. 
Spring-bok,  265. 
Spring-tail,  803. 
Squamipennet,  613. 
Sqvatimidof,  585. 
Squid,  964. 
Squaia,  865. 
Squirrel,  219. 
Stag,  262. 
Stag-Beetle,  711. 
Star- Fish,  1103. 
Star-gaser,  610. 
Starting.  895. 
Steatomia,  406. 
SUUerUla,  1108. 
SteUio,  497. 
Stentor,  1217. 
Sterlet  596. 
SUeklebaek.  608. 
Stilt,  451. 
Stflt-PloTer,  451. 
Sting.Ray,  582. 
Stoat,  196. 
Stock-DoTe,  428. 
Stomapodti,  863* 


Stone-chat,  409. 
Stone-fiy,  739. 
Stork,  449. 
Stormy  Petrel,  489. 
Straiiomidm,  794. 
Strepnptera^  721. 
Strigidte,  380. 
Striped  Tunny,  614. 
Slrombidte,  99S. 
Strongyina,  923. 
StrvthionidtB^  4SS. 
Sturgeon,  596. 
Sturionett  ^'2. 
SturnidtPi  39S. 
Stylops.  732. 
Sueking.Fish,«21 
Afcforwi,  918. 
Sugar  Louse,  80S. 
Suidte,  295. 
Suleah4ish,  600. 
Sun.Biid,  416. 
Sun-Fish.  587,  604. 
Surgeon-llsh,  610. 
Surinam  Toad,  529. 
Surmullet,  611. 
Swallow,  407. 

SwaUow-tailed  Motb,  777. 
Swan,  455. 
Swift,  408. 
Sword-Flsh,  61S. 

E907. 
ule.  399. 
ranekidm,  638w 
Synapta,  1113. 
SyndaetylL  412. 
SMnffiutludm,  000. 
Syrian  Goat,  27t. 
agrphUm,  797. 


Tahanidm,  795. 
Tsenia,  925.  920. 
TaUor-birds.  400. 
Talitrus,  869. 
Tallegalla,  436. 
TalpUtB,  175. 
Tanager,  389. 
TVinysfoma,  791,  795. 
Tape-worm.  925. 
Tapitelm^  829. 
Tafir,  290. 

Tatdisrada  (Mamm.),  240 
Tardifrada  (MilM)»  841. 
Tarentola,  816. 
Tarsios,  162. 
Tawny  Vulture,  S7S. 
Teal.  455. 

fVcfi^rancMota,  lOOS. 
Tegenaria,  829. 
Teguexin,  499. 
Teleosaurus,  488. 
Teleottei,  601. 
Telephoras.  711. 
TelHna,  1039.  * 
Tench,  631 «. 
Tanebrk),  718. 
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Tenrcc,  178. 
TenthredinidtB,  753. 
7Vairiro«trf  t,  414. 
T«ivbeilm.  912. 
Trrebrantiat  752. 
TerebratulEt  1050. 
Teredo,  1044. 
Temittes,  740,  Afip* 
Termitidm,  740. 
Tern,  460. 
Terrieoltt,  91*. 
Testacell«,981. 
TVatudiniflv,  484. 
Tethyi,  1006. 
Tetrabramehiata,  966. 
Tetracanlodon,  289. 
Tetrawura,  715. 
Tetraodon,  604. 
Tetranidm,  4S3. 
Teuthidof,  618. 
TTkeeowmata,  1018. 
7V/ypAo»iite,83l. 
Thelphusa,  860. 
7V>rac{co,  895,  896. 
Thonibaek,681. 
Thread-wonn,  928. 
ni«eh«r,  588. 
Thrlpt,  784. 
Tbniah,  402. 
Tbylaclnns,  810. 
Tkjfaamimrat  80S. 
Tick»880. 
Tiger.  188. 
Tlmarcha,  719. 
Tlnamidm,  485. 
Tlnainoo,  485. 
nneidiB,  778. 
«   n9ulida,79$. 
Titlark.  400. 
Titmouae.  400. 
Toad*.  628. 
7btfU(P.410. 
Tomieoa,  716. 
Tooffua-wonna,  841. 
Tooth^hell,  1001. 
Top-ahella,  997. 
Tope,  586. 
l^naUUidm,  1003. 
nrpediKidm,  588. 
Tortoiae,  484. 
Tortotae  Beetle,  718. 
7Vr«Hci4a(Rept.).507. 
nrtricidm\lM9eU),  777. 
Toucan.  428- 
Toaraeoa,  392. 
Tozotea.  613. 
TozodoD,  803. 
TVackearia^  833. 
TruehelideM,  714. 
TraekimidtB,  610. 
Tragopan,  432. 
Troe-Frof ,  527. 
Trae-Ptgeon,  428. 
Tnmaioda,  924. 
TrepaDg.1115. 
Triehecua.  208. 
Trichina,  928. 
TriekopUrm,  747. 
Tridaooa,  1036. 


Trif  la,  608. 
Triglidw,  608. 
TricoBia,  1034. 
Tribute,  874. 
THwiera,  721,  782. 
Triodon,  604. 
THoncidig,  485. 
TrUoniadm,  1006. 
Trockilidm,  415. 
Trochua,  997. 
TrogonidtBt  411. 
TnmbUiidm,  840. 
Troplc.Birda,  4<1. 
Tropidonotua,  506. 
Trout,  684. 
Tmmpeter.  447. 
Trurapet-fiah,  607. 
Trunk-flahea,  605. 
Trwomida,  582. 
7Weoto,911. 
7\iMco/«.  825. 
TubipoHdm,  1160. 
7%»Hlarua,  1179. 
TWXCATA,  1058. 

Tunny,  614. 
TkpaUm,  179. 
7Vr*e/<aHa,  924. 
l\irbimda,  997. 
Turbo,  997. 
Turbot,  628. 
Turdidm,  402. 
Turkey.  482. 
Turkey  Buszard,  878. 
Turnlp-FIea,  719. 
Tuniii>-Fly,  758..  . 
Turnstone,  446. 
Turrillte,  970. 
TnrriteUidte,  994. 
Turtie,  485. 
Turtle-DoTe,  428. 
Two-humped  Camd,  278. 
rjfpMopida,  503. 
Typogiapber  Beetle,  716, 
Tyranta,  403. 

V. 

Udooella,  919. 
Unau.  241. 
Ungka-putI,  149. 
i/nionid^e,  1038. 
Upholsterer  Bee,  764. 
ffpnpidig,  418. 
Uranoaeopua,  610. 
Urchin.  178. 
Urodela,  530. 
Uraal,  202. 
Urtidie,  199. 
Uraine  Daayurua.  810. 
Uraine  Opoaaum,  810. 
Uraut,  199. 
Urua,  270. 
Utia,227. 

V. 

FoffOwiM,  827. 
Vaginleola,  1217, 


Vampyra,  i70« 
Vaneasa,  772. 
VarmMtB,  498. 
Velella.1195. 
VenanUt,  825. 
Venwracem^  1039. 
Venerupia,  1030. 
Venua.  1030. 
VeretHlum,  1156. 
Vermetua,  995. 
Vermiform  Claaaea,  902. 
Yb&txbkata,  60. 
VtwpeHUUmidm.  171. 
Veapidm,  761. 
Yieugna,  282. 
Vidua,  300. 
Violet  Snail,  999. 
Rperitftf,  512.  ^ 

ri^erime  8«aJte«,505,6ll. 
Virgularia,  1156.  i 

Viaeaeha,  235. 
FiverrUm,  195. 
ViTiparona  Usard,  500. 
Vole,  228. 
Ko/«ociae«,  1218. 
Volueella,  797. 
Voiuiidm,  987. 
VortieeUa.  1217. 
FortUxilittm,  1217. 
VuUurid^,  876. 


Waden,  448. 
Wagua,  400. 
Walking.  Leaf,  729. 
Walking-stick.  729. 
Walrua,  203. 
Wandering  teidera,  827. 
Wanderoo,  155. 
Wapiti,  262. 
ITarAtert.  800, 400. 
Waapa,  761. 
Watei^Boatman,  789. 
Water-Boga,  789. 
Water.  Flea,  879. 
Water-Mite,  840. 
Water-Mole,  317. 
WaterwRail,  452. 
Water- Rat,  228. 
Water-Scorpion,  789. 
Water-Shrew,  177. 
Water-Spider*,  830. 
Wazwilkg.  404. 
Weaael.  196. 
Weepera,  159. 
Weever.  610. 
Weeiil.  715. 
Wentle-trep.  994. 
ITAafoa,  211. 
Whale-bone  Whale,  214. 
Whale-Louae.  870. 
Wheatear,  400. 
Wheel-Anlmaleule,  027. 
Whelk,  9K9. 
Whidah  finch.  390. 
Wbimbrei.  450. 
Whip-poor- Win,  4li. 
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'Whip-Ray,  Ml. 
Wblrlifiv.  7M. 
White  Aot,r40;  Aff. 
White-lMit.  6S8. 
Whito-beDied  Swift,  4M. 
White-froDt«d  Lamar,  163. 
White.hMd«d  EnM,  S70. 
White  Shwk,  MS. 
White  Whate,  111. 
WhltlBf  ,  6sr. 
Widg«oii,4M. 
Widow-bird,  SM. 
Wild  Cat,  190. 
Wild  Duck,  4M. 
WOd  Qooae,  iU, 
WUl«t,4dO. 
Wiiw.ahatt,  1039. 
WolC  193. 


Woharina,  198. 
Wombat,  316. 
Woodeock,450. 
Wood-kniae.  873. 
Wood.packar,  434. 
Wood-pifeoD,  438. 
Wood-waap,  7«9. 
Wood-wren,  400. 
Wraaae,  630. 
Wran,  430. 
Wryiiaek,4i4. 


T. 


Tapoek,309. 


Zcbr«,S01. 
Zabii,369. 
.Saaidia.  616. 
Zimb,  79S. 
ZoriOa,  196. 
ZnsDa,588. 
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